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PREFACE. 


During  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1864,  the  autlior 
of  this  work  prepared  for  its  puhlishersaTohimc  ujion 
the  Administration  of  President  Lincoln.  Its  main  object 
was  to  afford  the  American  people  the  materials  for  form- 
ing an  intelligent  judgment  as  to  the  wisdom  of  continu- 
ing Mr  Lincoln,  for  four  years  more,  in  the  Presidential 
office. 

That  canvass  resulted  in  his  re-election.  But  he  had 
scarcely  entered  upon  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  his  second  term,  when  hia  career  was  closed  by 
assassination.  He  had  lived  long  enough,  however, 
to  finish  the  great  work  which  had  devolved  upon  him. 
Before  his  eyes  were  closed,  they  beheld  the  overthrow 
of  the  rebellion,  the  extirpation  of  slavery,  and  the  res- 
toration, over  all  the  land,  of  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Not  the  people  of  his  own  country  alone,  but  all 
the  world,  will  study  with  interest  the  life  and  public 
acts  of  one  whose  work  was  at  once  so  great  and  so 
successful.  The  principles  which  guided  his  conduct, 
and  the  policy  by  which  he  sought  to  carry  them  out — 
the  temper  and  character  which  were  the  secret  sources 
of  his  strength— will  be  sought  and  found  in  the  acts 
and  words  of  his  public  life.     For  more  truly,  perhaps. 
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than  any  other  man  of  his  own  or  of  any  other  time, 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  but  one!  cliaracter  and  one  mode  of 
action,  in  public  and  private  affairs. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  work,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  facilitate  this  inquiry.  Every  put>lic  speech,  message, 
lettei-,  or  docunn'nt  of  any  sort  from  his  pen,  so  far  as 
acci'ssible,  will  be  found  included  in  its  pages.  These 
documents,  with  the  narrative  by  which  they  are  accom- 
panied, may,  it  is  hoped,  aid  the  public  in  understanding 
aright  tilt.'  character  and  conduct  of  the  most  illustrious 
actor,  in  the  most  important  era,  of  American  history. 
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The  following  memorandum  given  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  Hicks,  the  well- 
known  artist,  wiiile  lie  was  painting  liia  portrait  in  Springfield,  Illinois, 
soon  after  hia  first  nominatinn  for  the  Presidency,  is  not  without  in- 
terest : — 

"I  \v;i>;  born  February  1'2,  1809,  in  then  Hardin  County,  Kentucky, 
at  a  ]iiiirit  witliin  the  now  County  of  Larue,  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  where  ilodj^en's  mill  now  is.  My  parent;?  being  dead,  and  my  own 
memory  not  serving,  I  know  no  means  of  identifying  the  precise  locality. 
it  was  on  Nolen  Creek.  A.  Lincoln."' 

June  U,  18C0. 
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THE   LIFE, 

PtFBLIC  SERVICES   AND  STATE  PAPERS 

OF 

ABRAHAM     LINCOLN. 


CHAPTER   I. 

Early  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. — His  Own"  Record. — IIis  Anoestrt. — 
Chasges  of  Residence. — Death  and  Fitnekai.  of  his  Mother. — En- 
trance UPON  Political  Life. — A  Membek  of  tiie  Lkgislatdre  anl 
OF  Congress. — The  Mexican  War, 

The  compiler  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  Congress"  states, 
that  wliile  preparing  that  work  for  publication,  in  18r)8,  he 
sent  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  usual  request  for  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  and  received  the  following  reply  ; 

"  Born,  February  12,  1809,  in  Hardin  County,  Kentuokt. 
"  Education  defeotivb. 
"Profession,  a  Lawyer. 

"  Have  been  a  Captain  of  Volunteers  in  Blace  Hawk  War, 
"  Postmaster  at  a  vert  small  Office. 

"  Four  times  a  Member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  was  a 
msmber  of  the  lower  iioube  of  coxqress. 

"  Yours,  &o., 

''A.  Lincoln.'' 

Around  the  facts  stated  with  such  characteristic  mod- 
esty and  brevity  clusters  the  history  of  the  early  life  of 
our  late  President.  The  ancestors  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  of  English  descent ;  and  although  they  are  believed 
to  have  originally  emigrated  to  this  country  with  the 
followers  of  William  Penn,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  then? 
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farther  back  than  to  tlieir  phice  of  residence  in  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  wlience  a  part  of  tlie  family  re- 
moved, in  ITi'ti  I,  to  that  section  of  Virginia  now  known  as 
Rockingham  County.  Thirty  years  latei-,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  grandfather  of  our  late  President,  finding  civil- 
ization crowding  him  too  closely,  and  possibly  i^nticed 
by  the  stories  whicli  came  back  to  the  frontier  settle- 
ments from  that  famous  pioneer,  Daniel  Loone,  but 
undeterred  by  the  dangers  which  he  knew  he  must  in- 
evitably encounter,  deti-rmined  to  make  another  bold 
push  "Westward,  and  settled  on  Floyd's  Creek,  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  what  is  now  known  as  Bullitt  County.  Hardly 
had  lie  secuied  a  home  for  his  little  family,  when  he  was 
fatally  shot  by  an  Indian,  who  came  upon  him  stealthily 
while  he  was  at  ivork,  some  distance  from  his  log  cabin. 
Tims  deprived  of  her  protector,  his  widow  at  once  re- 
nj(i\ed.  with  her  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  to  that 
]iart  of  Kentucky  now  known  as  Washington  County. 
Thomas,  the  eldest  of  the  sons,  the  father  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  was  but  six  years  old  when  his  mother  was  so 
suddenly  made  a  widow.  The  ne^cessit}'  of  assisting  to 
prdvid'-  for  her  probably  delayed  his  own  settlement  in 
life,  fur  it  was  not  until  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old, 
in  18(16,  that  he  married  Nancy  Hanks.  His  wife  was  a 
A'irninian  by  birth  ;  but  no  fircts  regarding  either  her  an- 
cestry or  early  life  have  been  preserved,  although  it  is  a 
tradition,  possibly  originating  in  the  recantation  achieved 
by  ht.'r  son,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  rare  mental  endow- 
ment. Immediately  after  their  marriage  the  couple  re- 
moved to  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  and  there,  on  Peb- 
ruaiy  12tli,  1809,  as  has  already  been  stated,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  poverty 
and  toil ;  but  his  father,  feeling  keenly  his  own  defieien- 
cies,  determined  to  give  his  son  every  possible  advantage 
in  the  way  of  gaining  an  education,  and,  when  but  seven 
years  old,  he  was  equipped  with  an  old  copy  of  Dil- 
worth's  Spelling  Book,  which  constituted  one-third  of 
the  family  library,  and  was  sent  to  school  to  a  Mr,  Hazel 
It  is  also  said  that  one  Zachariah  Riney,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
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having  some  connection  with  the  Trappists,  who  liad 
founded  an  institution  on  Pottinger's  Creels.,  with  Urban 
Gruillet  as  superior,  had  the  honor  of  instructing  the 
future  President  in  the  rudiments.  Whether  Mr.  Lin- 
coln favored  Ids  other  children,  one  a  girl  two  years 
older  than  Abraham,  and  the  otlier  a  boy  two  years  his 
junior,  to  the  same  extent,  is  doubtful,  for  the  routine  of 
school  life  was  not  only  broken  in  upon  by  his  frequent 
demands  upon  his  son's  time,  but  finally  it  was  inter- 
rupted altogether  by  his  determination  to  abandon  Ken- 
tucky and  try  his  fortunes  where  hia  energies  were  not 
checked  and  repressed  by  the  obstacles  which  slaviiy 
constantly  thrust  in  his  way.  In  1817  Mr.  Lincoln  car- 
ried this  plan  into  execution.  The  old  home  was  sold, 
their  small  stock  of  valuables  placed  upon  a  raft,  and  the 
little  family  took  their  way  to  a  new  home  in  the  wilds 
of  Indiana,  where  free  labor  would  have  no  competition 
with  slave  labor,  and  the  poor  white  man  might  hope 
that  in  time  his  children  could  take  an  honorable  posi- 
tion, won  by  industry  and  careful  economy.  The  place 
of  their  destination  was  Spencer  County,  Indiana.  For 
the  last  few  miles  they  were  obliged  to  cut  their  road  as 
they  went  on.  "  With  the  resolution  of  veteran  pioneers 
they  toiled,  sometimes  being  able  to  pick  their  way  for 
a  long  distance  without  chopping,  and  then  coming  to  a 
standstill  in  consequence  of  dense  forests.  SufBce  it  to 
say,  that  they  were  obliged  to  cut  a  road  so  much  of  the 
way  that  several  days  were  employed  in  going  eighteen 
miles.  It  was  a  difficult,  wearisome,  trying  journey,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  often  said,  that  he  never  passed  through  a 
harder  experience  than  he  did  in  going  from  Thompson' s 
Ferry  to  Spenser  County,  Indiana." 

Thus,  before  he  was  eight  years  old,  Abraham  Lincoln 
began  the  serious  business  of  life.  The  cabin  in  which 
the  family  lived  was  built  of  logs,  and  even  the  aid  of 
such  a  mere  child  was  of  account  in  the  wilderness  where 
they  now  found  themselves,  after  seven  days  of  weary 
travel.  Their  neighbors,  none  of  whom  lived  nearer 
than  two  or  three  miles,  welcomed  the  strangers,  and 
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lent  a  hand  towards  building  the  rude  dwelling  in  which 
the  future  President  lay  down,  after  fatiguing  but  health- 
ful toil,  to  dream  the  divams  of  childliood,  undisturbed 
by  thoughts  of  the  future. 

But  just  as  Abraham  was  becoming  accustomed  to  his 
new  residence,  his  home  was  made  desolate  by  the  death 
of  his  mother,  which  occurred  when  he  was  ten  years  old. 
She  died  long  before  she  could  have  imagined,  in  her 
wildest  dreams,  the  eminence  and  distinction  which  her 
son  was  to  attain ;  but  she  was  happy  in  the  knowledge 
that,  chiefly  under  her  own  tuition,  for  she  had  not  in- 
trusted liis  edueation  entirely  to  the  schoolmaster  who 
chancfd  to  settle  within  reach,  her  favorite  son  had 
learned  to  read  the  Bible — the  book  which,  as  a  Christian 
woman,  she  prized  above  all  others.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  influence  which  this  faithful  mother  ex- 
erted in  moulding  the  character  of  her  cliild  ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  the  earnestness  with  which  she  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  and  heart  the  holy  precepts,  did 
much  to  devi'lop  those  characteristics  which  in  after 
years  caused  him  to  be  known  as  pre-eminently  the 
"Honest"  man.  There  is  touching  evidence  that  Abra- 
ham held  the  memory  of  his  mother  in  sacred  remem- 
brance. She  had  instructed  him  in  tlie  rudiments  of 
writing,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  spite  of  the  disparaging 
remarks  of  his  neighbors,  who  regarded  the  accomplish- 
ment as  entirely  unnecessary,  encouraged  his  son  to  per- 
severe, until  he  was  able  to  put  his  thoughts  upon  paper 
in  a  style  which,  although  rude,  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
as  quite  a  prodigy  among  the  illiterate  neiglibors.  One 
of  the  very  first  efforts  of  his  faltering  pen  was  writing  a 
letter  to  an  old  friend  of  his  mother's,  a  travelling 
preacher,  urging  him  to  come  and  deliver  a  sermon  over 
her  grave.  The  invitation  must  have  been  couched  in 
impressive,  if  not  affecting  language  ;  for,  although  the 
letter  was  not  written  until  nine  monthsafter  his  mother's 
remains  had  been  deposited  in  their  last  resting-place, 
Parson  Elkins,  the  preacher  to  whom  it  was  extended, 
responded  to  the  request,  and  three  months  subsequent^ 
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ly,  just  a  year  after  her  decease,  preached  a  sermon  com- 
meraorative  of  the  virtues  of  one  whom  her  neiglibors 
still  hi'ld  in  aifectionate  and  respectful  remembrance.  In 
his  discourse  it  is  said  that  the  Parson  alluded  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  received  the  invitation,  and  Abra- 
ham's  pen  thereafter  found  frequent  employment,  in 
wi'iting  letters  for  the  same  neiglibors  who  had  before 
pretended  to  esteem  lightly  the  accomplishment  of  which 
they  at  last  recognized  the  value. 

About  two  years  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Jlr. 
Lincoln  married  Mrs.  Sally  Johnston,  a  widow  with  tliree 
children.  She  proved  an  excellent  raotlirr  to  her  .step- 
son and  daughter,  and  a  faithful  wife.  During  th"  twi-lve 
years  that  the  family  remained  in  Indiana,  Abraham's 
father  encouraged  him  to  improve  all  the  opportunities 
offered  for  mental  development.  How  scanty  these  privi- 
leges were,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  entire 
number  of  days  that  he  was  able  to  attend  .school  hardly 
exceeded  one  year.  While  in  Indiana,  one  <  >f  his  teachers 
was  a  Mr.  Dorsey,  who,  a  few  months  ago,  was  living  in 
Schuyler  County,  Illinois,  where  he  was  looked  up  to  with 
much  respect  by  his  neitiiibors,  as  ont.'  of  those  who  had 
assisted  in  the  early  instruction  of  the  then  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  tells  with  great  satisfaction  how  his 
pupil,  who  was  then  remarked  for  the  diligence  and  eager- 
ness with  which  he  pursued  his  studies,  came  to  the 
log-cabin  school-house  arrayed  in  buckskin  clothes,  a  rac- 
coon-skin cap,  and  provided  with  an  old  arithmetic  which 
had  somewhere  been  found  for  him  to  begin  his  investiga- 
tions into  the  "  higher  branches."  In  connection  with  his 
attendance  upon  Mr.  Crawford's  school,  an  incident  is 
told  which  is  sure  to  find  a  place  in  every  biography  of 
our  late  President.  Books  were,  of  course,  very  hard  to 
find  in  the  sparsely  settled  district  of  Indiana  wliere  the 
Lincoln  family  had  their  home,  and  every  printed  volume 
upon  which  Abraham  could  lay  his  hands  was  carefully 
guarded  and  eagerly  devoured.  Among  the  volumes  in 
Mr.  Crawford's  scanty  library  was  a  copy  of  Ramsay's 
Life  of  Washington,  which  Abraham  secured  permission 
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upon  one  occasion,  to  take  home  witli  1dm.  During  a 
si-'Vere  storm  he  improved  his  leisure  by  reading  his  book. 
One  night  he  laid  it  down  carefully,  as  he  thought,  and 
the  next  morning  he  found  it  soaked  through  !  The  wind 
had  changed,  the  storm  had  beaten  in  through  a  crack  in 
the  logs,  and  the  appearance  of  the  book  was  ruined. 
How  could  he  face  the  owner  under  such  circumstances? 
He  had  no  money  to  offi'r  as  a  return,  but  he  took  the 
book,  went  directly  to  Mr.  Crawford,  showed  him  the 
irrepurabh'  injury,  and  frankly  and  honestly  offered  to 
work  for  liim  until  he  should  be  satisfied.  Mr.  Crawford 
accepted  the  offer,  and  gave  Abraham  the  book  for  his 
own,  in  return  for  three  days'  steady  la-bor  in  "pulling 
fodder."  This,  and  Weems's  Life  of  AVashington,  were 
among  the  hoy's  favorite  books,  and  the  story  that  we  have 
just  told  is  so  nearly  parallel  to  the  famous  "hatchet"  in- 
cident in  the  early  days  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  that 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  frequent  perusal  of  it  im- 
press!-d  upon  his  mind,  more  effectually  than  any  solemn 
oxhortation  could  have  done,  the  precept  that  "  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,"  and  thus  assisted  to  develop  that 
character  of  which  integrity  was  so  prominent  a  trait 
in  after  years.  Among  the  other  volumes  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  accustomed  to  refer  to,  as  having  been 
eagt-rly  read  in  liis  youthful  days,  were  a  Life  of  Henry 
Clay,  Esop's  Fables,  and  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
It  is  quiti.'  probable  that  the  quaint  phraseology  of  these 
last  two  volumes,  and  their  direct  and  forcible  illustra- 
tions, may  have  impressed  upon  the  productions  of  Mr. 
Lincoln' s  pen  that  style  which  is  one  of  their  most  pecu- 
liar and  favorite  characteristics. 

When  nineteen  years  old,  Abraham  Lincoln,  moved, 
perhaps,  equally  "by  the  desire  to  earn  an  honest  liveli- 
hood in  the  shape  of  "ten  dollars  a  month  and  found," 
and  by  curiosity  to  see  more  of  the  world,  made  a  trip 
down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  upon  a  flat-boat. 
H<-'  went  in  company  with  the  son  of  the  owner  of  the 
boat,  who  intrusted  a  valuable  cargo  to  their  care.  The 
trip  was  quite  an  eventful  and  exciting  one,  for  on  the 
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way  do^rn  th'^  great  river  tliey  were  attacked  by  seven 
negroes,  who  lioped  to  capture  the  boat  and  tin.'  cargo. 
Tliey  found,  however,  that  they  had  undertaken  a  task 
to  the  execution  of  which  they  were  unequal.  After  a 
spirited  contest  the  negroes  were  driven  back,  and  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  attempt,  leaving  our  boatmen 
the  undisputed  masters  of  the  field.  Upon  this  trip 
young  Lincoln's  literary  acquirements  were  called  into 
useful  action,  and  besides  the  stipulated  ten  dollars  per  . 
month,  he  gained  a  substantial  reputation  as  a  youth  of 
promising  business  talent. 

During  the  twelve  years  that  the  family  had  been 
living  in  Indiana,  the  advancing  tide  of  civilization  had 
again  encroached  upon  them  almost  imperceptibly,  and 
in  1830  Thomas  Lincoln,  impatient  of  the  restrictions 
which  he  found  the  gradually  increasing  population 
drawing  around  him,  again  determined  to  seek  a  new 
home  fartlier  west,  and  after  fifteen  days'  journey  came 
upon  a  site  near  Decatur,  Macon  County,  Illinois,  which 
seemed  to  him  a  desirable  one.  He  immediately  erected 
a  log  cabin,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  son,  who  was  now 
twenty-one,  proceeded  to  fence  in  his  new  farm.  .Vbra- 
hara  had  little  idea,  while  engaged  in  tlie  unromantic 
occupation  of  mauling  the  rails  wliicli  were  to  bound  his 
fathers  possessions,  that  lie  was  writing  a  paiie  in  his  life 
which  would  be  read  by  the  whole  nation  years  after- 
ward. Yet  so  it  proved  to  be.  A  writer,  describing  one 
of  the  incidents  in  the  earlier  political  career  of  the  late 
President,  says: —  ^ 

During  the  sitting  of  tlie  Kepublican  State  Convention,  at  Decatur,  a 
banner,  attached  to  two  of  these  rails,  and  bearing  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion, was  brought  into  the  assemblage,  and  formally  prt'St'iited  to  that 
body,  amid  a  sc-ne  of  unparalleled  enthusiasm.  After  fljat,  thoy  wi'io  in 
demand  in  everv  State  of  the  Union  in  wliich  free  lab'T  is  hoimred, 
where  they  were  borne  in  processions  of  the  people,  and  liailcl  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousand*  of  freemen  aa  a  symbol  of  triumph,  and  as  a  !-dorio«9 
vindication  of  freedom  and  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  free  labor.  These, 
however,  were  far  from  being  the  first  and  only  rails  made  by  Linrnln, 
He  was  a  practised  hnnd  at  the  business,  ilr.  Lincoln  has  now  a  can* 
made  from  one  of  the  raiU  split  by  his  own  bands  in  boyhood. 
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Every  one  remembers  how,  during  tlie  presidential 
campiaign  of  1860,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  characterized  as  a 
"rail-splitter  ;"  first,  sneeringly,  by  his  opponents  ;  after- 
wards by  his  own  supporters,  as  the  best  possible  proof 
that  he  was  of  and  from  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  increasing  age  of  Thomas  Lincoln, 
his  disposition  was  so  restless,  and  his  desire  for  change 
so  ineradicable,  that,  after  a  single  year's  residence  in  his 
new  home,  he  determined  to  abandon  it,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1831  started  for  Coles  County,  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
to  the  eastward.  Abraham  determined  not  to  follow  his 
father  in  his  journey  ings,  and  possibly  tlie  want  of  his  son' s 
efiii-ient  help  compelled  him  to  forego  further  change, 
and  to  setth'  down  for  the  rest  of  his  days  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Kaskaskia  and  Embarras,  where  he  died  on 
January  17,  18D1,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 
In  the  spring  of  1831,  Abraham  made  his  second  trip  to 
New  Orleans,  in  the  capacity  of  a  flat-boatman,  returning 
in  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  The  man  who  had  em- 
ployed him  for  this  voyage  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
enei'^y  and  1  ni.siness  capacity  displayed  by  young  Lincoln, 
that  U]ion  est:'.blishing  a  store  at  New  Salem,  some  twenty 
miles  from  Springtield,  soon  afterward,  he  engaged  him  to 
assist  him  in  the  capacity  of  clerk,  and  also  to  superin- 
tend a  houring-mill  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  one  of 
the  celebrated  debates  during  thi.'  Senatorial  campaign, 
Mr.  Douglas  ventured  to  refer,  in  rather  .disparaging 
terms,  to  this  year  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life,  taimting  him 
with  having  been  a  grocery-keeper.  To  this  Mr.  Lincoln 
replied  as  follows  : — 

The  judge  is  wofully  nt  fault  about  his  early  friend  Lineoln  being  a 
"  grocery-keeper."  I  don't  l^now  as  it  would  be  a  great  sin,  if  1  had 
been  ;  but  he  is  mistaken.  Lineoln  never  kept  a  grocery  anywhere  in 
the  world.  It  is  true  that  Lincoln  did  work  the  latter  part  of  one  winter 
in  a  little  still-house,  op  at  the  head  of  a  hollow. 

This  frank  statement  drew  the  sting  completely  from 
the  taunt  of  Senator  Douglas.  Some,  at  least,  of  those 
who  were  listening  to  the  debate,  knew  that,  at  the  time 
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to  -wMcli  Mr.  Lincoln  referred,  a  winter  of  nniisual 
severity  had  caused  extreme  suffering  througli  tliut  sec- 
tion of  niinois,  and  that  he  was  not  only  anxious,  but 
compelled,  to  take  up  with  any  occupation  by  "wiiicli  he 
might  turn  an  honest  penny  in  order  to  keej)  his  iatht-r'a 
family,  who  were  even  then  partially  dependent  upon 
him,  from  positive  want. 

In  1832  the  Black  Hawk  war  broke  out,  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, prompt  as  ever  to  answer  tin*  call  of  duty,  joined  a 
volunteer  company  and  took  the  field  against  the  Indians. 
That  he  liad  already  gained  a  recognized  position  in  the 
part  of  the  State  where  he  then  lived,  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  elected  ca]>tain  of  his  company. 
After  a  few  weeks'  ineffectual  service,  the  force  whicli  liad 
responded  to  the  call  of  Governor  Reynolds  was  dis- 
banded. The  troubles  broke  out  anew,  liowevcr.  within 
a  short  time,  and  again  Mr.  Liucohi  enlistr.l,  tliis  time 
also  as  a  private.  What  rank  was  confers 'd  upon  him, 
if  any,  during  this  campaign  is  not  recorded  ;  but  in  spite 
of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  hy  older  mem- 
bers of  his  company,  to  induce  him  to  return  home,  he 
discharged  his  duties  faithfully  through  the  thref  months' 
campaign. 

Many  years  after,  during  his  congressional  career,  Mr. 
Lincoln  referred  thus  humorously  tu  his  military  services 
in  this  "war:"' — 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  yoii  know  I  was  a  military  hero? 
Yes,  sir,  in  the  days  of  the  Klack  Hawk  war  I  f<'iig]it,  lilt'd,  and  c;iine 
away.  Speaking  of  tieneral  Cass's  career,  reminds  me  'if  my  own.  I 
was  not  at  Sullivan's  defeat,  but  I  was  about  as  nuar  to  if  ;is  Casa  was  t^ 
Hull's  surrender;  and,  like  him,  I  saw  the  place  PodQ  afti^r.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  I  did  not  break  my  sword,  for  I  had  none  to  break;  but  I 
bent  my  musket  pretty  badly  on  one  occasion.  If  Casa  broke  his  sword, 
the  idea  is,  he  broke  it  in  desperation,  I  bent  the  musket  by  accident. 
If  General  Cass  went  in  advance  of  me  in  j)icking  whortleberries,  I  guess 
I  surpassed  him  in  charges  upon  the  wild  onions.  If  he  saw  any  live 
fighting  Indians,  it  was  more  than  I  did,  but  I  bad  a  grviit  many  bloody 
struggles  with  the  mosquitoes;  and  althongh  I  never  fainted  from  loss  of 
blood,  I  certainly  can  say  I  was  often  very  hungry. 

His  military  career  closed,  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  Ms  atten- 
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Hon  to  politica.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Henry  Clay — 
in  opposition  to  that  of  General  Jackson,  who  was  very 
popular  in  that  section  of  Illinois — and  ran  as  a  candidate 
for  the  State  legislature.  Althoxigh  this  contest  took 
place  three  months  before  the  presidential  election,  the 
same  elements  entered  into  it,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  de- 
feated, as  he  undoubtedly  expected  to  be,  although  his 
failure  must  have  been  amply  compensati'd  for  by  the 
highly  i-oniplimentary  vote  that  he  received  in  his  own 
precinct,  which  gave  him  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
votes  out  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  cast ;  and  this, 
be  it  remembered,  was  the  first  and  last  time  that  lie  was 
ever  beaten  before  the  people.  The  contest  ended,  Mr. 
Lincoln  settled  down,  to  business  again.  He  purchased 
a  store  and  stock  of  goods  on  credit,  and  secured  the 
postmastership  of  the  town  ;  but  the  venture  was  un- 
successful, and  he  sold  out.  Meanwhile,  he  was  still 
employing  every  opportunity  offered  him  to  unprove  his 
mind.  He  had  mastered  grammar,  and  occupied  his 
leisure  time  in  general  reading,  taking  care  to  write  out  a 
synopsis  of  eveiy  book  he  perused,  so  as  to  fix  tlie  con- 
tents in  his  memory. 

About  this  time  he  met  John  Calhoun,  afterwards 
president  of  the  Lecompton  Constitutional  Convention. 
Calhoun  proposed  to  Lincoln  to  take  up  surveying,  and 
himself  aid<'d  in  his  studies.  He  had  plenty  of  employment 
as  a  survej-or,  and  won  a  good  reputation  in  this  new 
line  of  busini.'ss  ;  but  tile  financial  crash  of  1837  destroj'ed 
his  business,  and  his  instruments  were  finally  sold  under 
a  slierilf 's  e.\-ecution.  This  reverse  again  tliiew  him  back 
into  political  life,  and  as  the  best  preparation  for  it  he 
vigorously  pursued  his  legal  studies. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Lincoln  again  ran  for  the  legislature,  and 
this  time  was  cliH-ted.  Then  that  political  life  commenced, 
which  his  countrymen's  votes  have  since  shown  they 
fully  appreciated.  In  1836,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  again  elect- 
ed to  the  legislature  as  one  of  the  seven  representatives 
from  Sangamon  County,  and  during  this  term  he  waa 
assigned  a  place  on  the  Finance  Committee,  his  member- 
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ship  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  and  Expendi- 
tures during  his  first  term  having  qualified  him  for  this 
duty. 

The  following  letter,  which  was  written  during  this 
canvass,  besides  being  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  early  political  life,  is  valuable  as  exhibiting, 
in  a  striking  manner,  his  determination  to  be  frank  and 
honest  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  public  and  with  his 
opponents : — 

Nnr  S1.I.KII,  June  31,  ISSO. 

Beau  Colonel: — I  am  told  that,  during  my  absence  last  week,  you 
paaaed  through  this  place,  and  stated  publicly  that  you  were  in  possession 
of  a  fact  or  facts,  which,  if  known  to  the  public,  would  entirely  destroy 
the  prospects  of  N.  W.  Edwards  and  myself  at  the  ensuing  election ;  but 
that,  through  favor  to  us,  yon  would  forbear  to  divulge  them. 

No  one  has  needed  favors  more  than  I,  and,  generally,  few  have  been 
less  unwilling  to  accept  them;  but  in  this  case  favor  to  me  would  be  in- 
justice to  the  public,  and,  therefore,  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  declining 
it.  That  I  once  had  the  coniidence  of  the  people  of  Sangamon  county  is 
suflBciently  evident,  and  if  I  have  since  done  any  thing,  either  by  design 
or  misadventure,  which,  if  known,  would  subject  me  to  a  forfeiture  of 
that  confidence,  he  that  knows  of  that  thing  and  conceals  it,  is  a  traitor 
to  his  country's  interest. 

I  find  myself  wholly  unable  to  form  any  conjecture  of  what  fact  or 
facts,  real  or  supposed,  you  spoke.  But  my  opinion  of  your  veracity  will 
not  permit  me,  for  a  moment,  to  doubt  that  you,  at  least,  believed  what 
you  said.  I  am  flattered  with  the  personal  regard  you  manifested  for 
me;  bat  I  do  hope  that,  on  more  mature  reflection,  you  will  view  the 
public  interest  as  a  paramount  consideration,  and  therefore  determine  to 
let  the  worst  come. 

I  here  assure  you  that  the  candid  statement  of  facts  on  your  part,  how- 
ever low  it  may  sink  me,  shall  never  break  the  ties  of  personal  friendship 
between  us. 

I  wish  an  answer  to  this,  aud  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  both,  if  yon 
choose.  "Very  respectfully, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Ool.  RoBEBT  Allen. 

It  was  in  this  year  (1836)  that  Mr.  Lincoln  first  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Douglas,  whom  he  was  destined 
to  meet  in  so  many  hotly  contested  campaigns,  but  whom 
he  did  not  then  anticipate  that  he  should,  twenty-four 
years  afterwards,  defeat  in  a  presidential  election.  The 
Democrats  of  course  held  the  ascendency  in  the  Illinois 
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legislature  at  this  time,  and  they  took  advantage  of  their 
strength  to  pass  some  extreme  pro-slavery  resolutions, 
branding  as  "abolitionists"  those  who  refused  to  indorse 
them.  That  his  position  might  not  be  misunderstood, 
Mr.  Lincoln  took  advantage  of  his  parliamentary  privi- 
lege to  enter  upon  the  Journal  of  the  House,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  colleague,  his  reasons  for  voting  in  opposition 
to  the  resolutions.  This  document  which  now  possesses 
historical  interest,  reads  as  follows  : — 

MiBcn  S,  1881. 
The  following  protest  was  presented  to  the  House,  which  was  read  and 
ordered  tu  bf  Kproit'l  on  the  Journals,  to  wit: 

"  Kesolutions  npon  tlie  subject  of  domestic  slavery  having  passed  both 
branibi.-.s  of  the  (ieneral  Assembly  at  its  present  session,  the  undersigned 
hcruby  pri)tt-»t  a;;!iin3t  the  ]»assage  of  the  same. 

"  They  bclit.'vc  that  the  institutiun  of  sliivery  is  founded  on  both  injustice 
and  bad  policy;  but  that  the  promulgation  of  abolition  doctrines  tends 
rather  to  incri-'iise  than  aliato  its  evils. 

"They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no  power, 
undi;r  tlic  rmistitutiun,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
di  fie  rent  States, 

"Thoy  bfllcve  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the  power, 
under  tlie  Constitution,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  <)f  Cohimbia; 
but  that  tlio  pinvcr  ought  not  to  be  exercised,  unless  at  the  request  of  the 
peopk-  of  said  District. 

"The  ditferenue  between  these  opinions  and  those  contained  in  the  said 
resolutions,  is  their  reason  for  entering  this  protest. 
"  (Signed) 

"Dan  SroyB, 
"A.  Lincoln, 
Representatives  from  the  County  of  Sangamon. '''' 

In  1838,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  for  the  third  time  elected  to 
the  State  legislature  ;  and  among  his  six  colleagues,  as  rep- 
resentativt.'S  from  Sangamon  County,  was  John  Calhoun, 
since  notorious  for  his  connection  with  the  Lecompton 
Constitution.  His  position  as  leader  of  the  Whigs  in  the 
House  was  so  well  recognized,  that  he  received  the  party 
vote  for  the  Speakership,  and  was  defeated  by  only  one 
vote.  In  1840,  for  the  fourth  successive  term,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  returned  to  the  legislature,  and  again  received 
the  vote  of  his  party  as  the  candidate  for  Speaker. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  been  vigorously  engaged  in  canvas- 
sing the  State,  in  anticipation  of  the  presidential  election, 
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and  had  greatly  enlianced  Ms  reputation  ty  liia  repeated 
earnest  and  eloquent  efforts. 

Politics  had  interfered  so  seriously  with  Mr.  Lincoln's 
legal  studies,  which  had  heen  energetically  prosecuted 
during  the  intervals  of  legislative  duty,  that  at  the  close 
of  this  term  he  declined  a  renoniination,  in  order  that  he 
might  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. As  already  stated,  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
In  1836  ;  and  on  April  15,  1837,  he  settled  permanently 
in  Springfield,  the  seat  of  Sangamon  County,  wliich  was 
destined  to  he  his  future  home.  His  friend  and  former 
colleague  in  tlie  legislature,  Hon.  John  T.  Stuart,  was 
his  partner. 

One  incident  of  his  law  practice  partakes  deeply  of  tli^^ 
romantic.  It  is  authentic,  howevei-,  and  is  well  worth 
narrating.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  first  went  out  into  the 
world,  to  earn  a  living  for  himself,  he  worked  for  a  Mr. 
Armstrong,  of  Petersburg,  Minard  County,  whi>,  with 
his  wife,  took  a  great  interest  in  him,  lent  him  books  to 
read,  and,  after  the  season  for  work  was  over,  encour- 
aged him  to  remain  with  them  until  he  should  find  some- 
thing "to  turn  his  hand  to."  Tliey  also  Iioped  much 
from  his  influence  over  their  son,  an  over-indulged  and 
somewhat  unruly  boy.  The  sequel,  which  is  thus  graph- 
ically told  by  the'  Cleaveland  Lender,  shows  how  these 
good  people  reaped  their  reward  for  their  generosity  to 
the  young  man  whom  they  so  generously  took  under 
their  protection.     That  journal  says : — 

Some  few  years  since,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  old  fi-iend, 
Armstrong,  the  chief  supporter  of  his  widowed  mother — the  [:ood  old 
man  having  some  time  previously  passed  from  earth — was  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  murder.  A  young  man  had  been  killed  during  a  riotous 
mlUe  in  the  night-time  at  a  camp-meeting,  and  one  of  his  associates 
stated  that  the  death-wound  was  inflicted  by  young  Armstrong.  A  pre- 
liminary examination  was  gone  into,  at  which  the  accuser  testified  so 
positively,  that  there  seemed  no  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  aud 
therefore  he  was  held  for  trial.  As  is  too  often  the  e;i^e,  the  bluody 
act  caused  an  undue  degree  of  excitement  in  the  public  mind.  Every 
improper  incident  in  the  life  of  the  prisoner — each  act  which  bore  the 
leaflt  semblance  to  rowdyism — each  schoolboy  quarrel, — was  suddenly 
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remembered  and  magnified,  until  they  pictured  him  as  a  fiend  of  the  most 
horrible  hue.  As  these  rumors  spread  abroad  they  were  received  as  goe- 
pel  truth,  and  a  feverish  desire  for  vengeance  seized  upon  the  infatuated 
populace,  whilst  only  prison  bars  prevented  a  horrible  death  at  the  handa 
of  a  mob.  The  events  were  heralded  in  the  county  papers,  painted  in 
highest  colors,  accompanied  by  rejoicing  over  the  certainty  of  punishment 
being  meted  out  to  the  guilty  party.  The  prisoner,  overwhelmed  by  the 
circumatancea  under  which  he  found  himself  placed,  fell  into  a  melan- 
choly condition  horderiag  on  despair,  and  the  widowed  mother,  looking 
through  her  tears,  saw  no  cause  for  hope  from  earthly  aid. 

At  this  juncture,  the  widow  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  vol- 
unteering his  services  in  an  effort  to  save  the  youth  from  the  impending 
stroke.  Gladly  was  his  aid  accepted,  although  it  seemed  impossible  for 
eveu  his  sagacity  tn  prevail  in  such  a  desperate  case ;  but  the  heart  of  the 
uttorney  was  in  his  work,  and  he  set  about  it  with  a  will  that  knew  no 
such  word  as  fail.  Feeling  that  the  poisoned  condition  of  the  public  mind 
was  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  impanelling  an  impartial  jury 
in  the  court  having  jurisdiction,  he  procured  a  cliange  of  venue  and  a 
postponement  of  the  trial.  He  then  went  studiously  to  work  unravelling 
the  hiatury  of  the  case,  and  satisfied  himself  that  bis  client  was  the  victim 
of  malice,  aud  that  the  statements  of  the  accuser  were  a  tissue  of  falbe- 
hoods. 

When  the  trial  was  called  on,  the  prisoner,  pale  and  emaciated,  with 
hopelessness  written  on  every  feature,  aud  accompanied  by  his  half- 
hoping,  half-despairing  mother — whose  only  hope  was  in  a  mother's  beHef 
of  her  sou's  innocence,  in  the  justice  of  the  God  she  worshipped,  and  in 
the  noble  counsel,  who,  without  hope  of  fee  or  reward  upon  earth,  had 
undertaken  the  cause — took  his  seat  in  the  prisoners'  box,  and  with  a 
"stony  firmness"  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  indictment.  Lincoln  sat 
quietly  by,  while  the  large  auditory  looked  on  him  as  though  wondering 
what  he  could  say  in  defence  of  one  whose  guilt  they  regarded  as  certmn. 
The  examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the  State  was  begun,  and  a  well- 
arranged  mass  of  evidence,  circumstantial  and  positive,  was  introduced, 
which  seemed  to  impale  the  prisoner  beyond  the  possibility  of  extrication. 
The  counsel  for  the  defence  propounded  but  few  questions,  and  those  of  a 
character  which  excited  no  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor — 
merely,  in  most  cases,  requiring  the  main  witnesses  to  be  definite  as  to 
the  time  and  place.  "When  the  evidence'of  the  prosecution  was  ended, 
Lincoln  introduced  a  few  witnesses  to  remove  some  erroneous  impressions 
in  regard  to  the  previous  character  of  his  client,  who,  though  somewhat 
rowdyisb,  had  never  been  known  to  commit  a  vicious  act ;  aud  to  show 
that  a  greater  degree  of  ill  feeling  existed  between  the  accuser  aud  the 
accused,  than  the  accused  and  the  deceased. 

The  prosecutor  felt  that  the  case  was  a  clear  one,  and  his  opening 
speech  was  brief  and  formal.  Lincoln  arose,  while  a  deathly  silence 
pervaded  the  vaat  audience,  and  in  a  clear  and  moderate  tone  began  his 
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fcrgament.  Slowly'  and  oarefolly  he  reviewed  the  testimooy,  pointing  out 
the  hitherto  unobserved  diacrepanoies  in  the  statementa  of  the  principal 
witness.  That  which  had  aeemed  plwn  and  plausible  he  made  to  appear 
crooked  as  a  serpent's  path.  The  witness  had  stated  that  the  affair  took 
place  at  a  certain  liour  in  the  evening,  and  that,  by  the  aid  of  the  brightly 
shining  moon,  he  saw  the  prisoner  inflict  the  death-blow  with  the  slung- 
ahot  Mr.  Lincoln  showed  that  at  the  hour  referred  to  the  moon  had  not 
yet  appeared  above  the  horizon,  and  consequently  the  whole  tale  was  a 
fabrication. 

An  almost  instantaneous  change  seemed  to  have  been  wrought  in  the 
minds  of  his  auditors,  and  the  verdict  of  "not  guilty"  was  at  the  end  of 
every  tongue.  But  the  advocate  was  not  content  with  this  intellectual 
achievement.  His  whole  being  had  for  months  been  bound  up  in  this 
work  of  gratitude  and  mercy,  and  as  the  lava  of  the  over  charged  crater 
bursts  from  its  imprisonment,  so  great  thoughts  and  burning  words  leaped 
forth  from  the  soul  of  the  eloquent  Lincoln.  He  drew  a  picture  of  the 
perjurer  so  horrid  and  ghastly,  that  the  accuser  could  sit  under  it  no 
longer,  bat  reeled  and  staggered  from  the  court-room,  whilst  the  audience 
fancied  they  could  see  the  brand  upon  his  brow.  Then  in  words  of  thril- 
ling pathos  Lincoln  appealed  to  the  jurors  as  fathers  of  some  who  might 
become  fatherless,  and  as  husbands  of  wives  who  might  be  widowed,  to 
yield  to  no  previous  impressions,  no  ill-founded  prejudice,  but  to  do  Me 
client  justice;  and  as  he  alluded  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  be  owed 
the  boy's  sire,  tears  were  seen  to  fall  from  many  eyes  unused  to  weep. 

It  was  near  night  when  he  concluded,  by  saying  that  if  justice  was 
done — as  he  believed  it  would  be — before  the  sun  should  set,  it  would 
shine  upon  his  client  a  free  man.  The  jury  retired,  and  the  court  ad- 
journed fur  the  day.  Half  an  hour  had  not  elapsed,  when,  as  the  officers 
of  the  court  and  the  volunteer  attorney  sat  at  the  tea-table  of  their  hotel, 
a  messenger  announced  that  the  jury  had  returned  to  their  seats.  All 
repaired  immediately  to  the  court-house,  and  whilst  the  prisoner  was 
being  brought  from  the  jail,  the  court-room  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
citizens  from  the  town.  "When  the  prisoner  and  his  mother  entered, 
silence  reigned  as  completely  as  though  the  house  were  empty.  The  fore- 
man of  the  jury,  in  answer  to  the  usual  inquiry  from  the  court,  delivered 
the  verdict  of  "Not  Guilty!"  The  widow  dropped  into  the  arms  of  her 
son,  who  lifted  her  up  and  told  her  to  look  upon  him  as  before,  free  and 
innocent.  Then,  with  the  words,  "Where  is  Mr.  Lincoln!"  he  rushed 
across  the  room  and  grasped  the  hand  of  his  deliverer,  whilst  his  heart 
was  too  full  for  utterance.  Lincoln  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  West, 
where  the  sun  still  lingered  in  view,  and  then,  turning  to  the  youth,  said: 
"  It  is  not  yet  sundown  and  you  are  fVee."  I  confess  that  ray  cheeks  were 
not  wholly  unwet  by  tears,  and  I  turned  from  the  affecting  scene.  Aa  I 
cast  a  glance  behind,  I  saw  Abraham  Lincoln  obeying  the  Divine  iiyuno- 
titn  by  comforting  the  widowed  and  fatherless. 
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A  writer  in  the  San  Francisco  BulM'm^  in  the  course 
of  an  article  giving  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  thus 
alcetchea  atill  another  phase  of  his  legal  career  : — 

A  number  of  yeara  ngo,  the  writer  of  tliis  lived  in  one  of  the  judicial 
circuits  of  Illinois  in  whicli  Abraham  Lincoln  had  an  extensive,  though 
not  very  Incriitive  practice.  The  terma  of  the  court  were  held  quarterly, 
ftnd  usually  lasted  about  two  weeks.  The  occasions  were  always  seasons 
of  groat  iiiiportance  and  much  gayety  in  the  little  town  that  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  county  aeat.  Distinguished  members  of  the  Bar  froia  sur- 
rounding and  even  from  distant  countic-s,  ex-judges  and  ex-merabers  of 
Congress  attend^-d,  and  were  personally,  and  many  uf  them  popularly 
known  to  almost  every  adult,  male  and  female,  of  tlie  limited  population. 
They  came  in  by  stai,'es  and  on  horseback.  Among  them,  the  one  above 
all  whose  arrival  was  looked  forward  to  with  the  most  [ileasurable  antici- 
pations, and  whose  possible  absence — although  he  never  was  absent — 
was  feared  with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  anxiety,  was  "Uncle  Abe,"  as 
he  was  lovingly  called  by  us  all.  Sometimes  he  might  happen  to  be  a 
day  or  two  late,  and  thon,  as  the  Blooraington  stage  came  in  at  sundown, 
the  Bench  and  the  Bar,  jurors  and  the  general  citizens,  would  gather  in 
crowds  at  the  hotel  where  he  always  put  up,  to  give  him  a  welcome  if  he 
should  hayipily  arrive,  and  to  experiv.nce  the  keeni.'st  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment if  he  should  not.  If  he  arrived,  as  he  alighted  and  stretched  out 
both  his  long  arms  to  shake  hands  with  those  nearest  to  him  and  with 
tbcise  who  approached — his  homely  face  handsome  in  its  broad  and  sun- 
shiny smile,  i.is  voice  touching  in  its  kindly  and  cheerful  accents — ^every 
one  in  his  presence  felt  lightt'r  in  heart  and  became  joyous.  He  brought 
light  with  him.  He  loved  his  fellow-men  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
great  nature,  and  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  could  not  help 
reciprocating  the  love.  His  tenderness  of  the  feelings  of  othera  was 
of  aensitivenesa  in  the  extreme. 

For  several  years  after  settling  in  Springfield,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln remained  a  bachelor,  residing  in  the  family  of  Hon. 
AVilliam  Butler,  who  was,  a  few  years  since,  elected  State 
Treasurer,  On  November  4th,  1842,  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Todd,  daughter  of  Hon.  Robert  S.  Todd,  of  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky.  She  now  mourns  the  violent  and 
untimely  death  of  her  lamented  husband. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  love  for  Henry  Clay,  which  was  enkin- 
dled by  the  life  of  that  statesman,  which  he  read  when  a 
boy,  grew  -with  his  years,  and  when  he  reached  manhood 
it  had  deept.ned  into  enthusiastic  admiration.  In  1844  he 
stumped  Illinois  for  him,  and  even  extended  his  labors  to 
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Indiana.  None  felt  more  keenly  flian  lie  tlie  unexpected 
defeat  of  his  favorite.  In  1840  Mr.  Limviln  was  indm-i'd 
to  accept  tile  nomination  for  Congress,  and  in  the  district 
which  had,  two  years  before,  given  Mr.  Cla,>',  for  Presi- 
dent, a  m.ajority  of  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  votes,  he 
astonished  himself  and  his  friends  by  rolling  up  a  major- 
ity of  fifteen  hundred  and  eleven.  To  add  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  triumph,  he  was  the  only  Whig  representative 
from  Illinois,  which  had  then  seven  members  in  that 
body.  This  Congress  had  before  it  subjects  of  great 
Importance  and  inteirst  to  tlie  country.  The  Mexican 
War  was  iu  progress,  and  Congress  had  to  deal  with 
grave  questions  arising  out  of  it,  besides  determining  and 
providing  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  }»•  carried  on. 
The  irrepressible  Slavery  Question  was  there  also,  in 
many  of  its  Protean  forms, — in  questions  on  the  right  of 
petition,  in  questions  as  to  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  in 
many  questions  as  to  th<.'  Territories. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  charged  by  his  enemies  in  later  years, 
when  political  hostility  was  hunting  sharply  for  material 
out  of  which  to  make  capital  against  him,  with  lack  of 
patiiotisui,  alleging  that  he  voted  against  the  war.  The 
charge  was  sharply  and  clearly  made  by  Judge  I»ouglas, 
at  the  first  of  their  joint  discussions  in  the  Senatorial 
conti'St  of  1858.  In  his  speech  at  Ottawa,  he  said  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  that  "  whiln  in  Congress  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  opposition  to  the  Mi'Xican  war,  taking  the 
side  of  the  common  enemi/  against  his  oio/i  country, 
and  when  he  returned  home  he  found  that  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  followed  him  everywhere."' 

No  better  answer  can  be  given  to  this  charge  than  that 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  niadi',  in  his  reply  to  this 
speech.  He  says:  "I  was  an  old  Whig,  and  whenever 
the  Democratic  party  tried  to  get  me  to  vote  that  the  war 
had  been  righteously  begun  by  the  President,  I  would 
not  do  it.  But  whenever  they  asked  for  any  money  or 
land-warrants,  or  any  thing  to  pay  the  soldiers  there, 
during  all  that  time  I  gave  the  same  vote  that  Judge 
Douglas  did.    You  can  tliinli  as  you  please  as  to  whethi^ 
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that  was  consistent.  Sucli  is  tho  truth,  and  the  Judge 
lias  a  right  to  make  all  he  can  out  of  it.  But  when  he, 
by  a  general  charge,  conveys  the  idea  tliat  I  withhtOd 
supplies  from  the  soldiers  who  were  fighting  in  the  Mex- 
ican war,  or  did  any  thing  else  to  hinder  the  soldiers,  he 
is,  to  say  the  least,  grossly  and  altogether  mistaken,  as  a 
consultation  of  the  n^cords  will  prove  to  him." 

AVe  need  no  more  thorough  refutation  of  this  imputa- 
tion upon  his  patriotism  than  is  embodied  in  this  clear 
and  distinet  denial.  It  required  no  little  sagacity,  at  that 
time,  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  ht-twren  sup- 
porting tht'  country  while  engaged  in  war,  and  sustaining 
the  war  itself,  which  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  common  with  the 
great  body  of  the  i)arty  with  which  he  was  connected, 
regarded  as  utterly  unjust.  The  Democratic  party  made 
vigorous  use  uf  the  charge  everywhere.  The  whole 
foundation  of  it,  doubtless,  was  the  fact  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln states,  that,  whenever  the  Demf)crats  tried  to  get 
him  ''to  vote  that  the  war  had  been  righteously  begun," 
lie  would  not  do  it.  He  showed,  in  fact,  on  this  point, 
the  same  clearness  and  directness,  the  same  keen  eye  for 
the  important  point  in  a  controversy,  and  the  same  tena- 
city in  holding  it  fast,  and  thwarting  hia  opponent's 
utmost  efforts  to  obscure  it  and  cover  it  up,  to  draw 
attention  to  other  points  and  raise  false  issui^s,  which 
Avere  the  marked  characteristics  of  his  givat  controversy 
with  Judge  Douglas  at  a  subsequent  period  of  their  poli- 
tical history.  It  is  always  popular,  because  it  always 
seems  patnotic,  to  stand  by  the  country  when  engaged  in 
war — and  the  people  are  not  invariably  disposed  to  judge 
leniently  of  (efforts  to  prove  their  country  in  the  wrong  as 
against  any  foreign  power.  In  this  instance,  Mr.  Lincoln 
saw  that  the  strength  of  the  position  of  the  Administration 
before  the  people,  in  reference  to  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
was  in  the  point,  which  they  lost  no  opportunity  of  reiter- 
ating, viz.  :  that  Mexico  had  shed  the  blood  of  our  citizens 
on  our  own  -s-ofL  This  position  he  believed  to  be  false, 
and  he  accordingly  attacked  it  in  a  series  of  resolutions 
requesting  the  President  to  give  the  House  information 
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ou  that  point ;  wliicli  President  Polk  would  hav6  found 
as  difficult  to  dodge  ay  Douglas  found  it  to  dodge  the 
questions  which  Mr.  Lincoln  proposed  to  him. 

As  a  part  of  the  history  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Congressional 
career,  we  give  these  resolutions,  omitting  the  prcainble, 
whicli  simply  reproduces  tlie  language  employed  by 
President  Polk  in  his  message,  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  Mexicans  were  the  aggressors,  and  that  the  war 
was  undertalien  to  repel  invasion,  and  to  avenge  the  shed- 
ding of  the  blood  of  our  fellow-citizens  on  our  own  soil. 
The  quaint  phraseology  of  the  resoluti<:»ns  stamps  them 
as  the  production  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  pen.  They  read  as 
follows ; 

Resolved  hy  the  IIouHf  of  Bepreaentafii-cs,  Tliiit  the  Pre^iJ'-iit  of  tlio 
United  Statea  be  respectfully  n.>queste(!  to  inform  this  ILhisl' — 

Ist.  Whether  tliv.-  spot  on  which  the  blnml  of  our  fitizeiis  w;vs  sheJ,  as 
io  his  messages  declared,  was  or  was  not  within  the  territory  of  Sjiuin,  at 
least  after  the  treaty  of  1819,  until  the  Mexican  rev..i)uti<'n. 

2d.  Whether  that  spot  is  or  \a  not  within  t!ie  territory  which  wa-- 
wrested  from  Spain  by  the  revolutionary  Uuvernnient  of  i[exi<  o. 

3d.  WliL'ther  that  spot  is  or  is  not  within  a  suttlement  of  iieuide,  which 
settleniL^nt  has  existed  ever  sinci.'  long  before  tin.'  Texas  revuhition,  and 
until  its  inhabitants  fled  before  the  approach  of  thy  United  States  .iriny. 

4t]i.  Whether  that  settlement  is  or  is  not  isolated  from  any  and  all 
other  settlement;?  hy  the  Gulf  and  the  Rio  Grande  on  tlie  south  and  west, 
and  by  wide  uniuliahited  regions  nn  the  north  ajid  east. 

6th.  Whether  the  ]ieople  of  that  settlement,  or  a  majority  of  them,  or 
any  of  thera,  have  ever  submitted  themselves  to  the  government  or  laws 
of  Texas  or  of  the  United  States,  by  consent  or  hy  compulsion,  eitlier  by 
accepting  oAScl',  or  voting  at  elections,  or  paying  t:ix,  or  serving  on  juries, 
or  having  proct-ss  served  upon  them,  or  in  any  other  way. 

6th.  Whether  the  people  of  that  settlement  did  or  did  not  flee  from  the 
approach  of  the  United  States  army,  leaving  un[ii'otected  their  homes  and 
their  growing  crops,  before  the  blood  was  shed,  as  in  the  mu.-sages  stated; 
and  wliether  the  first  blood  so  shed,  was  or  was  not  shed  within  the 
enclosure  of  one  of  the  people  who  had  thus  fled  from  it. 

7th.  Whether  our  citizens,  whose  blood  was  shed,  as  in  his  messages 
declared,  were  or  were  not,  at  that  time,  armed  officers  and  soldiers,  sent 
into  that  settlement  by  the  military  order  of  the  Pre>idcut,  through  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

8th,  Whether  the  military  force  of  the  United  States  was  or  was  not 
*io  sent  into  that  settlement  after  General  Taylor  had  mor^  '.l.au  once 
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intimatcil  w  th^^  War  Dopartnu-'ut  that,  in  hU  opiiiioa,  no  auoh  uiovcmwit 
\vu»  necessary  to  the  det'ence  or  [jrutuction  (it  Texas. 

Tliese  resolutions,  wUch  Mr.  Polk  would  hare  found 
it  very  inconvenient  to  answer,  were  laid  ■  > ver,  under  the 
rule,  and  were  never  aeted  upon,  altliough  Mr.  Lincoln 
conimeufetl  on  them  in  a  speecli,  made  January  12,  1848, 
wliicli,  by  the  way,  was  his  first  formal  appearance  in  the 
House.  In  this  speech  he  discussi'd,  in  his  homely  but 
forcible  manner,  the  absurdities  aud  contradictions  of  Mr. 
Polk's  message,  and  exposed  its  weaknesses. 

In  these  times,  when  questions  of  so  much  greater  mag- 
nitude aud  importance  Iiave  overshadowed  those  which 
occu]iied  or  airitated  the  public  luind  twenty  years  ago, 
it  .seems  stranyi'  tliat  political  opponents  could  even 
then  liave  compelled  Mr.  Lincoln  to  defend  his  course  in 
Congress,  as  having  been  prompted  b}'  patriotic  motives. 
The  nation  which  has  been  i)luuged  into  mourning  by  his 
sudden  and  violent  deatli,  would  now  regard  as  gratuitous 
aud  puerile  any  argument,  the  purpose  of  which  should 
be  to  prove  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  action  upon  this  Mexican 
question  was  governed  by  the  same  inflexible  ideas  of 
honor  and  right  whicli  ruled  him  so  unwaveringly 
throughout  his  entire  public  career,  and  which  have 
since  itiade  his  memory  sacred. 

A  Whig  from  conviction,  Mr.  Lincoln  acted  consistently 
with  his  party  upon  all  questions  of  public  concern.  On 
■Juu''  20,  1848,  after  the  nomination  of  General  Cass  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Lincoln 
made  an  able  speech  in  support  of  the  line  of  policy  the 
Whigs  had  pursued  regarding  internal  improvements. 
He  ridiculed  mercilessly  the  position  taken  by  General 
Cass  upon  this  important  question,  and,  in  concluding  his 
remarks,  tlius  stated  his  own  views,  while  he  dealt  a 
severe  blow  at  the  same  pseudo  chivalric  spirit  of  the 
South,  which  he  has  since  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
humbling  to  the  dust.    He  said ; 

How  to  do  something,  and  still  not  to  do  too  much,  is  tile  desideratum. 
Let  each  contribute  his  mite  in  the  way  of  suggestion.    The  late  Silas 
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Wright,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chicago  convention,  contribvited  his,  which  was 
worth  something;  and  I  now  contribute  mine,  which  maybe  worth 
nothing.  At  all  events,  it  will  mislead  nobody,  and  therefore  will  do  no 
harm.  I  would  not  borrow  money.  I  am  against  an  overwhelming, 
crushing  system.  Suppose  that,  at  each  eession,  Congress  shall  first 
determine  how  much  money  can,  for  that  year,  be  spared  for  improve- 
ments; then  apportion  that  sum  to  the  most  important  objects,  Su 
far  all  is  easy ;  but  how  shall  we  determine  which  are  the  most  im- 
portant ?  On  this  question  comes  the  colliiion  of  interests.  /  shall  be 
slow  to  acknowledge  that  your  harbor  or  your  river  is  more  important 
than  mine,  and  vice  versd.  To  clear  this  difficulty,  let  us  ha\'0  that  same 
statistical  information  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vinton]  sug- 
gested at  the  beginning  of  this  session.  In  that  information  we  shall  have 
a  stern,  unbending  basis  of  /act* — a  basis  in  nowise  subject  to  whim, 
caprice,  or  local  interest.  The  pre-limited  amount  of  means  will  save  us 
from  doiog  too  mttch,  and  the  statistics  will  save  us  from  doing  what  we 
do  in  wrong  places.  Adopt  and  adhere  to  this  course,  and,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  difficulty  is  cleared. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rhett]  very  much  de- 
precates these  statistics.  He  particularly  objects,  as  I  understand  him,  to 
counting  all  the  pigs  and  chickens  in  the  land.  I  do  not  perceive  much 
force  in  the  objection.  It  is  true,  that  if  every  thing  be  enumerated,  a 
portion  of  such  statistics  may  not  be  very  useful  to  this  object.  Such 
products  of  the  country  as  are  to  be  consumed  where  they  are  produced, 
need  no  roads  and  rivers,  no  means  of  transportation,  and  have  no  very 
proper  connection  with  this  subject.  The  surplus,  that  which  is  produced 
in  one  place  to  be  consumed  in  another;  the  capacity  of  each  locality  for 
producing  a  greater  surplus;  the  natural  means  of  transportation,  and 
their  susceptibility  of  improvement ;  the  hindrances,  delays,  and  losses  of 
life  and  property  during  transportation,  and  the  causes  of  each,  would  be 
among  the  most  valuable  statistics  in  this  connection.  From  these  it 
would  readily  appear  where  a  given  amount  of  expenditure  would  do  the 
most  good.  These  statistics  might  be  equally  accessible,  as  they  would 
he  equally  useful,  to  both  the  Nation  and  the  States.  In  this  way,  and  by 
I  hese  means,  let  the  Nation  take  hold  of  the  larger  works,  and  the  States 
I  he  smaller  ones;  and  thus,  working  in  a  meeting  direction,  discreetly, 
but  steadily  and  firmly,  what  is  made  unequal  in  one  place  may  be  equal- 
ized in  another,  extravagance  avoided,  and  the  whole  country  pnt  on  that 
career  of  prosperity  which  shall  correspond  with  its  extent  of  territory, 
its  natural  resources,  and  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  its  people. 

The  nomination  of  General  Taylor  as  the  Whig  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  by  the  Convention  of  that  party 
at  Philadelphia,  to  which  Mr.  lincoln  was  a  delegate, 
fairly  0})ened  the  campaign,  and  Congress  prolonged  its 
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session  until  August  14th,  as  the  members, — Senators  and 
Reprusentativi-'S  alike, — insisted,  each  for  himself,  upon 
expressing  his  views,  and  defining  his  position  in  full,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  constituents.  The  only  speech  of  any 
length  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  subsequent  to  that  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  was  delivered  July  27tli, 
wiien  he  defended,  with  characteristic  shrewdness  and 
ability,  the  position  General  Taylor  had  taken  regarding 
the  exercise  of  tln'  veto  power.  This  spi'<'<-li  is,  perhaps, 
more  strongly  marked  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  peculiarities  tlian 
any  other  of  his  Congressional  utterances.  The  keen 
sarcasm  with  whicli  lie  exposed  the  inconsistencies  of 
both  (lencral  Oass  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  is  not  surpassed 
in  any  of  his  subsequent  <'ifortsi. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  the  members  en- 
tered energrticallj  into  the  popular  canvass,  Mr.  Lincoln 
first  making  a  visit  to  New  England,  where  he  delivered 
a  number  of  effective  campaign  speeches  in  support  of 
General  Taylor.  Tlie  journals  of  the  day  note  his  pres- 
ence at  the  Massachusetts  State  Convention  during  his 
lirief  visit  to  New  England,  and  speak  in  terms  of  the 
liighest  praise  of  an  address  which  he  delivered  at  New 
Bedford.  He  ftdt  conscious,  however,  that  he  could  labor 
more  effectively  among  his  Western  friends,  and  accord- 
ingly spent  most  of  hia  time  during  tlie  canvass  in  that 
section  of  the  country.  Although  he  failed  to  carry  his 
own  State  for  liis  favorite  candidate,  his  disappointment 
was  entirel\'  forgotten  in  General  Taylor's  election. 

In  December,  when  the  Thiitieth  Congress  reassembled 
for  its  second  session,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  his  seat ;  but  the 
exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  exciting  political  cam- 
paign ju^t  ilosed,  reacted  upon  Congress,  and  precluded 
till*  possibility  of  any  exciting  discussions.  Important 
action  was  taken,  however,  upon  the  slavery  question 
in  some  of  its  phases.  It  is  needless  to  state,  that  du- 
ring his  entire  Congressional  service  Mr.  Lincoln  steadily 
and  persistently  cast  his  vote  upon  the  side  of  freedom. 
He  repeatedly  recorded  himself  against  laying  on  the 
table,   without  consideration,  petitions  in   favor  of  thf* 
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abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
against  the  slave-trade. 

On  the  question  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District, 
he  took  rather  a  prominent  part.  A  Mr.  Gott  had  in- 
troduced a  resolution  directing  the  proper  committee 
to  introduce  a  bill  abolishing  the  slave-trade  in  the 
District.  On  January  16  (1849),  Mr.  Lincoln  moved  the 
following  amendment,  instructing  the  Committee  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  not  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  but  of 
slavery,  within  the  District : — 


Reiolved,  That  the  Oommitte©  on  the  District  ot  Oolurabia  be  instructed 
to  report  a  bill  in  flabstance  aa  follows :  • 

Sbo.  1.  Be  it  anticted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepreaentativea  f>f 
the  United  States,  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  no  person  now  within  the 
District  of  Oolumbia,  nor  now  owned  by  any  person  or  persons  now  resi- 
dent within  it,  nor  hereafter  born  within  it,  shall  ever  be  held  in  slavery 
within  said  District. 

Sao.  2.  That  no  person  now  within  said  District,  or  now  owned  by  any 
person  or  persons  now  resident  within  the  same,  or  hereafter  born  within 
it,  shall  ever  he  held  in  slavery  without  the  limits  of  said  District :  Pro- 
vided, That  the  officers  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  being 
citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States,  coming  into  said  District  on  pabli6 
business,  and  remaining  only  so  long  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  for 
that  object,  may  he  attended  into  and  out  of  said  District,  and  while  there, 
by  the  necessary  servants  of  themselves  and  their  families,  without  their 
right  to  hold  such  servants  in  service  being  impaired. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  children  born  of  slave  mothers  within  said  District, 
on  or  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1850,  shall  be 
free;  but  shall  he  reasonably  supported  and  educated  by  tlie  respective 
owners  of  their  mothers,  or  hy  their  heirs  or  represent ativea/ahd  shall 
serve  reasonable  service  as  apprentices  to  such  owners,  heirs,  or  represen- 
tatives, until  they  respectively  arrive  at  the  age  of years,  when 

they  Ehnll  be  entirely  free :  And  the  municipal  authorities  of  Washington 
and  Georgetown,  within  their  respective  jurisdictionfll  limits,  are  hereby 
empowered  and  required  to  make  all  suitable  and  necessary  provision  for 
enforcing  obedience  to  this  section,  on  the  part  of  both  masters  and  ap- 
prentices. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  persons  now  within  this  District,  lawfully  held  as 
slaves,  or  now  owned  by  any  person  or  persons  now  resident  within  said 
District,  shall  remain  sach  at  the  will  of  their  respective  owners,  their 
heirs,  or  legal  representatives:  Provided,  that  such  owner,  or  his  legal 
representatives,  may  at  any  time  receive  from  the  Treasury  of  the  tTnitcd 
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Btates  ihe  fiill  value  of  his  or  her  slave,  of  the  class  in  this  section  ineo- 
tiooed,  upon  which  such  elave  shall  be  fortliwith  and  forever  free :  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  ho  a  board  for  determining 
the  value  such  slaves  as  their  owners  desire  to  emancipate  under  this 
sectioDt  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  hold  a  session  for  the  purpose  on  the 
tirst  Monday  of  each  calendar  month,  to  receive  all  applications,  and,  on 
satisfactory  evidence  in  each  case  that  the  person  presented  for  valuation 
is  a  slave,  and  of  the  class  in  the  section  mentioned,  and  is  owned  by  the 
applicant,  shall  value  such  elave  at  his  or  her  full  cash  value,  and  give  to 
the  applicant  an  order  on  the  Treasury  for  the  amount,  and  also  to  snch 
slave  a  certificate  of  freedom. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  municipal  authorities  of  Washington  and  George- 
town, within  their  respective  juriadictional  limits,  are  hereby  empowered 
and  required  to  provide  active  and  efficient  means  to  arrest  and  deliver 
up  to  their  owners  all  fugitive  slaves  escaping  into  said  District. 

Sko.  6.  That  the  elective  officers  within  said  District  of  Columbia  are 
hereby  empowered  and  required  to  open  polls,  at  all  the  usnal  places  of 
liolding  elections,  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  next,  and  receive  the  vote 
of  every  free  white  citizen  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having 
resided  within  said  District  for  the  period  of  one  year  or  more  nest  prece- 
ding the  time  of  such  voting  for  or  against  this  act,  to  proceed  in  taking  said 
votes,  in  all  respects  not  herein  specified,  a^  at  elections  under  the  muni- 
cipal laws,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  transmit  correct  state- 
ments of  the  votes  so  cast  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  count  such  votes  immediately,  and 
if  a  majority  of  tliem  be  found  to  be  for  this  act,  to  forthwith  issue  his  pro- 
clamation giving  notice  of  the  fact ;  and  this  act  shall  only  be  in  fiill  force 
and  effect  on  and  after  the  day  of  such  proclamation. 

Sbo.  7.  Thot  involuntary  servitude  for  the  punishment  of  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  in  nowise  be  pro- 
hibited by  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  That  for  all  purposes  of  this  act,  the  jurisdictional  limits  of 
Washington  are  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  not 
included  within  the  present  limits  of  Georgetown. 

A  bill  was  afterwards  reported  by  the  committee  for- 
bidding tbe  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  District  for 
sale  or  liire.  This  bill  also  Mr.  Lincoln  supported,  but 
in  vain.  The  time  for  the  success  of  snch  measures,  in- 
volving to  an  extent  attacks  \ipon  slavery,  had  not  yet 
come. 

The  question  of  the  Territories  also  came  up  in  many 
ways.     The  Wilmot  Proviso  had  made  its  first  appearance 
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in  the  previous  session,  in  the  August  before,  but  it  ^vas  re- 
peatedly before  this  Congress  also,  wln'u  etforts  weie  made 
to  apply  it  to  tlte  territory  wliifh  we  procured  from  Mex- 
ico, and  to  Oregon.  On  all  occasions  wlien  it  was  before 
the  House  it  w:is  supported  by  Mr.  Limolii,  and  he  stated 
during  his  contest  witli  Judge  Douglas,  tliat  lie  had  voted 
for  it,  "in  one  way  and  anotlier,  about  forty  times." 
He  thus  showed  liinself,  in  1847,  to  be  the  same  friend  of 
freedom  for  the  Territories  which  he  was  afterwards,  du- 
ring the  heat  of  tlie  Kansas  struggle. 

Another  instance  in  which  the  slavery  question  was 
before  the  House,  v.-as  in  the  famuus  Pai-heco  case.  Tliis 
was  a  bill  to  reimlmrse  the  heirs  of  Antonio  Pacheco  for 
the  value  of  a  slave  who  was  hired  by  a  United  Stati'S 
officer  in  Florida,  but  ran  away  and  joined  the  Si'niinoles, 
and,  being  taken  in  arms  with  them,  was  sent  out  of 
Florida  with  them,  when  they  were  transported  to  tlie 
West.  The  bill  was  reported  to  tlie  House  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs.  This  committee  was  com- 
posed of  nine.  Five  'of  these  were  slaveholders,  and 
these  made  the  majority  report.  The  others,  not  being 
slaveholders,  reported  against  the  bill.  The  ground 
t^ken  by  the  majority  was,  that  slaves  were  regarded  as 
property  by  the  Constitution,  and  when  taken  for  public 
service  should  be  paid  for  as  projierty.  Tlie  princijjle 
involved  in  the  bill,  therefore,  was  the  same  one  which 
the  slaveholders  had  struggled  in  so  many  ways  to  main- 
tain. As  they  sought  afterwards  to  have  it  establislied 
b}'  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  now  they  tried 
to  have  it  recognized  by  Congress,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  op- 
posed it  there,  as  heartily  as  he  afterwards  withstood 
it  when  it  took  the  more  covert,  but  no  less  dangerous 
shape  of  a  judicial  dictum. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  congressional  career  terminated  at  the 
close  of  this  session  (March  4,  1849),  and,  for  reasons 
satisfactory  to  himself,  he  declined  a  renomiuation, 
although  his  re-election,  had  he  consented  to  become  a 
candidate,  was  morally  certain.  In  this  same  year,  how- 
ever, he  was  the  Whig  candidate  in  Illinois  for  United 
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States  Senator,  but  without  success — the  Democrats  hav- 
ing the  control  of  the  State,  which  they  retained  until  the 
conflict  arising  out  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  in  1854. 

Nothing  could  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  complete 
rest  and  relaxation  from  political  cares  and  anxieties 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  enjoyed  during  these  few  years,  than 
the  fact  that  he  found  time,  while  practising  his  pro- 
fession, to  indulge  the  exercise  of  his  inventive  faculties. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Advertiser,  writing  from 
Washington,  thus  states  the  form  in  which  the  mechan- 
ical genius  of  the  ex -Congressman  and  future  President 
found  expression ; — 

Occupying  an  ordinary  and  commonplace  position  in  one  of  the  show- 
cases in  the  large  hall  of  the  Patent  Office,  is  one  little  model  which,  in 
ages  to  cotne,  will  be  prized  as  at  once  one  of  the  most  curious  and  one  of 
the  most  sacred  relics  in  that  vast  museum  of  unique  and  pviceleas  things. 
This  is  a  plain  and  simple  model  of  a  steamhoat,  roughly  fashioned  in 
wood,  by  the  hand  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  bears  date  in  1849,  when 
the  inventor  was  known  ahnply  as  a  successful  lawyer  and  rising  politi- 
cian of  Central  Illinois.  Neither  his  practice  nor  liis  politics  took  up  so 
much  of  his  time,  as  to  prevent  him  from  giving  much  attention  to  con- 
trivances which  he  hoped  might  be  of  benefit  to  the  world  and  of  profit 
to  himself. 

The  design  of  this  invention  is  suggestive  of  one  phase  of  Abraham 
IJncoIn's  early  life,  when  he  went  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  as  a  flat- 
boatman,  and  became  familiar  with  some  of  the  dangers  and  inconve- 
niences attending  the  navigation  of  the  Western  rivers.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  make  it  an  easy  matter  to  transport  vessels  over  shoals  and  snaga  and 
sawyers.  The  main  idea  is  that  of  an  apparatus  resembling  a  noiseless 
bellows,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  liull  of  the  craft,  just  below  the  water- 
line,  and  worked  by  an  odd  hut  not  complicated  system  of  ropes,  valves, 
and  pulleys.  When  the  keel  of  the  vessel  grates  against  the  sand  or 
obstrnction,  these  bellows  are  to  he  filled  with  air ;  and,  thus  buoyed  op, 
the  ship  is  expected  to  float  lightly  and  gayly  over  the  shoal,  which  would 
otherwise  have  proved  a  serious  interruption  to  her  voyage. 

The  model,  which  is  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long,  and  has 
the  air  of  having  been  whittled  with  a  knife  out  of  a  shingle  and  a  cigar- 
box,  is  built  without  any  elaboration  or  ornament,  or  any  extra  apparatus 
beyond  that  necessary  to  show  the  operation  of  buoying  the  steamer  over 
the  obstructions.  Herein  it  differs  from  very  many  of  the  models  which 
share  with  it  the  shelter  of  the  immense  halls  of  the  Patent  Office,  and 
which  are  fashioned  with  wonderful  nicety  and  exquisite  finish,  as  if 
much  of  the  labor  and  thought  and  affection  of  a  lifetime  had  ^eea  de- 
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voted  to  their  constructioD.  This  is  a  model  of  a  differfnt  kiml ,  carveJ 
as  one  might  imagine  u  retired  rail-splitter  would  whittle,  strongly,  hut 
not  smoothly,  and  evidently  made  with  a  view  solely  to  convoy,  by  the 
simplest  possible  means,  to  the  minds  of  the  patent  authorities,  an  idea 
of  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  simple  invention.  The  label  on  the 
ateamer's  deck  informs  us  that  the  patent  was  obtained;  hut  we  do  not 
learn  tliat  the  navigation  of  the  western  rivers  was  revolutionized  by  this 
quaint  conception.  The  modest  little  model  has  reposed  here  sixteen 
years;  and  since  it  found  its  resting-place  here  on  the  shelf,  the  shrewd 
inventor  has  found  it  his  task  to  guide  the  ship  of  state  over  shoals  more 
perilous,  and  obstructions  more  obstinate,  than  any  prophet  dreamed  of 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  his  bold  autograph  on  the  prow  of  this 
miniature  steamer. 

TMs  curious  episode,  however,  must  not  create  the 
impression  that  Mr  Lincoln  had  allowed  his  mind  to  be 
entirt-'ly  diverted  from  the  observation  of  the  important 
political  events  then  transpiring.  Hj^undoubtedly  noted 
carefully  the  development  of  those  questions  which  sub- 
sequently absorbed  so  large  a  share  of  attention,  and 
calculated  accurately  the  influence  which  they  would 
have  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  great  political  organ- 
izations. He  had  fought  slavery  often  enough  to  know 
what  it  was,  and  he  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
animus  of  its  supporters.  It  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  likely 
that  he  was  taken  by  surprise  when  the  Nebraska  Bill 
was  introduced,  and  the  proposition  was  made  by  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  to  repeal  that  very  Missouri  Compromise 
which  he  had  declared  to  be  "a  sacred  thing,  which  no 
ruthless  hand  would  ever  be  reckless  enough  to  disturb." 

The  Nebraska  Bill  Avas  passed  May  22, 1854,  and  the 
event  gave  ne  .v  and  increased  force  to  the  popular  feel- 
ing in  favor  of  freedom,  which  the  proposition  to  repeal 
the  Missouri  Compromise  had  excited.  Everywhere  the 
friends  of  freedom  gathered  themselves  together  and  ral- 
lied round  her  banner,  to  meet  the  conflict  which  was 
plainly  now  closely  impending,  and  which  had  been  forced 
upon  the  people  by  the  grasping  ambition  of  the  slave- 
holders. The  political  campaign  of  that  year  in  Illinois 
was  one  of  the  severest  ever  known.  It  was  intensifled 
by  the  fact  that  a  United  States  Senator  was  to  be  choflen 
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by  tile  Ifgislaturc  then  to  he  elected,  to  fill  the  place  of 
Shields,  who  had  yoted  with  Douglas  in  favor  of  the  Ne- 
braska Bill. 

Mr.  Lini'oln  took  a  prominent  part  in  this  campaign. 
He  met  Jndge  Douglas  before  the  people  on  two  occa- 
sions, the  only  ones  when  the  Judge  would  consent  to 
such  a  meeting.  Tile  first  time  was  at  the  State  Fair  at 
Springfield,  on  October  4th.  This  was  afterwards  con- 
sidered to  havi'  been  the  greatest  event  of  the  whoh'  can- 
vass. Mr.  Lincoln  opened  tile  discussion  ;  and  in  his 
clear  and  eloquent,  yethomel}'  way,  exposed  the  tergiver- 
sations of  wliich  his  opponent  had  been  guilty,  and  the 
fallacy  of  bi^  pretexts  for  his  present  course. 

Mr.  Douglas  had  ahviiys  claimed  to  have  voted  for  the 
repeal  of  tlie  Missouri  Compromise  because  he  sustained 
tlie  ''grt'at  princi^e"  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  de- 
sired that  the-  inhabitants  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  should 
govern  themselves,  as  they  weie  well  able  to  do.  The 
fallacy  of  drawing  from  these  premises  the  conclusion 
that  they  therefore  should  have  the  right  to  establisli 
slavery  there,  was  most  cle.irly  and  conclusivly  exposed 
by  Mr.  Lincoln,  so  that  no  one  could  thereafter  be  misled 
by  it.  unless  he  was  a  willing  dupe  of  pro-slavery 
sophistry. 

"My  distinguished  friend,"  said  he,  "says  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  emigrants  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  sup- 
pose that  they  are  not  able  to  govern  themselves.  We 
must  not  slur  over  an  argument  of  this  kind  because  it 
happens  to  tickle  the  ear.  It  must  be  met  and  answered. 
I  admit  that  the  emigrant  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska  is 
competent  to  govern  himself,  hul  I  deny  Ids  right  to 
govern  any  other  person  without  that  person's  consent." 

The  two  opponents  met  again  at  Peoria.  We  believe 
it  is  universally  admitted  that  on  both  of  these  occasions 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  decidedly  the  advantage.  The  result  of 
the  election  was  the  defeat  of  the  Democrats,  and  the 
election  of  anti-Nebraska  men  to  the  legislature,  to  secure 
the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator  who  would  be  true 
to  freedom,  if  they  could  be  brought  to  unite  upon  a  can- 
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didate.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  naturally  the  randiilatij  of 
tliusf  who  were  of  Whig  aiitcocdents.  Judge  Trumbull 
was  as  naturally  the  candidate  of  some  who  had  really 
come  out  from  the  Democratic  party — though  they  still 
called  themselves  Free  Demociats. 

There  was  danger,  of  course,  in  such  a  posture  of 
affairs,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  that  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
he  has  always  shown,  by  his  own  persunal  exertions 
secured  the  votes  of  his  friends  for  Judge  Trumbull,  who 
was  accordingly  chosen  Senator.  The  charge  was  after- 
wards made  by  the  enemies  of  both,  that  tlicic  had  been 
in  this  matter  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  ])art  of  Judge 
Trumbull,  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  thi'  right  to  fi'el,  and 
did  feel,  aggrieved  at  the  result.  Mr.  Lincoln  himself, 
howei  er,  expressly  denied,  in  his  speech  at  Charleston, 
September  18,  1858,  that  there  had  been  any  such  breach 
of  faith. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE    LINCOLN-DOUGLAS    DEBATE. 

Prebidektial  Campaign  of  1856. — Douglas  at  Springfield  ik  1857. — 
Lincoln's  Reply. — The  Gkeat  Debate. — Eloquent  Defence  of  the 
Doctrines  of  tue  Republican  Pap.tt. — Result  of  the  Contest. 

The  pi-t'ssiire  of  the  slavery  contest  at  last  fully  organ- 
ized the  Republican  party,  whii-h  held  its  first  convention 
for  the  nomination  of  President  and  Vice-President  at 
Philadelphia,  on  June  17,  1856.  John  C.  Fremont  was 
nominated  for  President,  and  William  L.  Dayton  for 
Vice-President.  Mr.  Lincoln's  name  was  prominent  be- 
fore the  convention  for  the  latter  office,  and  on  the  infor- 
mal ballot  he  stood  next  to  Mr.  Dayton,  receiving  110 
votes.  Mr.  Lincoln's  name  headed  the  Republican  elec- 
toral ticket  in  Illinois,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
canvass,  but  the  Democrats  carried  the  State,  though 
only  by  a  plurality  vote. 

Meanwhile,  Senator  Douglas  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  himself  and  his  doctrines  before  the 
people,  but  whichever  way  he  turned,  he  found  his 
vigilant  antagonist  constantly  in  his  front.  For  twenty 
years  the  two  had  been  so  invariably  opposed  to  each 
other  in  politics,  that  whenever  Mr.  Douglas  made  a 
speech,  the  people  instinctively  anticipated  a  reply  from 
Mr.  Lincoln  ;  and  there  was  a  special  Providence  in  thus 
opposing  to  the  wily,  deci'ptive  sophistries  of  the  former 
the  clear,  incisive  common  sense  of  the  latter,  which  the 
multitude  could  not  avoid  comprehending.  Early  in 
June,  1857,  Senator  Douglas  made  his  famous  speech  in 
Springfield,  which  was  universally  accepted  as  a  declara- 
tion that  he  meant  to  sustain  all  the  acts  of  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Convention,  even  though  a  pro-slavery  constitution 
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ehould  be  form(_'d,  the  responsibility  for  the  adoption  of 
which  he  meant  to  fasten  upon  tliu  Rrpublieau  i)arty, 
since  it  was  anticipated  that  the  members  of  that  organ- 
ization in  the  Territory  would  refrain  from  voting.  He 
further  indorsed  the  Drcd  Scott  decision  in  this  same 
speech,  and,  in  discussing  the  Utah  rebellion,  proposed  to 
end  the  difficulty  by  annulling  the  act  establishing  the 
Territory.  Mr.  Lincoln  promptly  took  issue  witli  him 
upon  all  these  points,  in  a  speech  also  deliveivd  at 
SpriiiLiiield,  two  weeks  later.  He  declared  hinisi'lf  in 
favor  of  "cdercing''  the  people  of  Utali  into  obedience, 
and  Avhile  he  '"did  not  admit  or  deny  that  the  Judge's 
method  of  roercing  them  might  not  be  as  good  as  any," 
he  sliowed  how  Mr.  Douglas  abandoned  his  i>rin<iples, 
and  "his  much-vaunted  doctrine  of  self-government  for 
the  Territoiies,"  by  suggesting  such  a  plan.  He  then 
defended  the  course  of  action  which  the  lie])ublieans  in 
Kansas  had  adopted,  and  ridiculed  niercile^^sly  the  myth- 
ical ''Free  State  Democrats,"  o;  whom  so  much  had  been 
said.  Next  he  diseussed  the  Died  Scott  decision,  and 
showed  that,  in  denouncing  it,  he  had  not  gone  si>  far  as 
Mr.  Douglas  himself  had  done  in  applauding  'rt'neral 
Jackson  for  disregarding  the  decision  of  the  same  tribunal 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  National  Bank.  Quoting 
from  the  Dred  Scott  decision  some  expressions  in  which 
Chief-Justice  Taney  intimated  that  the  public  estimate  of 
the  black  man  was  more  favorable  then  than  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  revolution,  Mr.  Lincoln  repiii'd  to  the  impli- 
cation in  the  following  forcible  manner  : — 

This  assumption  is  a  mistake.  In  some  trifling  particulars  the  condi- 
tion of  that  rate  lias  been  ana'liorate'l ;  but,  as  a  whole,  in  this  country, 
the  change  between  th^-n  and  now  is  decidedly  the  other  way;  and  their 
ultimate  destiny  has  never  appeared  so  hopeless  as  in  the  last  tliroe  or 
four  years.  In  two  of  the  five  Stat*.'S — Xew  Jersey  and  North  Carolina — 
that  then  gave  the  free  neyro  the  right  of  voting,  the  right  has  since  been 
taken  away;  and  in  the  tliird— N"ew  York — it  has  ooen  greatly  abridged. 
while  it  has  not  lit-L-ii  extended,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  a  single  additional 
State,  though  the  ninnbtr  of  the  States  has  more  than  doubled.  In  those 
days,  as  I  understand,  masters  could,  at  their  own  pleasure,  enumoipate 
their  slaves;  but,  since  then,  such  legal  restraiutb  have  been  made  upon 
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emancipation  as  to  amount  almoat  to  prohibition.  In  those  dflya,  legis- 
latures lield  the  unquestioued  power  to  abolish  slavery  iu  their  respective 
States;  but  now  it  is  becoming  quite  fashionable  for  State  constitutions 
to  withhold  that  power  from  the  legislatures.  In  those  days,  by  com- 
mon consent,  the  apread  of  the  black  man's  bondage  to  the  new  countries 
was  prohibited ;  but  now,  Congress  decides  that  it  will  not  continue  the 
prohibition,  and  the  Supreme  Court  decides  that  it  could  not,  if  it  would. 
In  those  days,  our  Declaration  of  Independence  was  held  sacred  by  all, 
and  thought  to  include  all ;  but  now,  to  aid  in  making  the  bondage  of  the 
negro  universal  and  eternal,  it  is  assailed,  sneered  at,  construed,  hawked 
at,  and  torn,  till,  if  its  framers  could  rise  from  their  graves,  they  could 
not  at  all  recognize  it.  All  the  powers  of  earth  seem  rapidly  combining 
against  him.  Mammon  is  after  him ;  ambition  follows,  philosophy  fol- 
lows, and  the  tlieology  of  the  day  is  fast  joining  the  cry.  They  have  hira 
in  his  prison-house ;  tbey  have  searched  his  person,  and  left  no  prying 
instrument  with  him.  One  after  another  they  have  closed  tlie  heavy 
iron  doors  upon  him  ;  and  now  they  have  him,  as  it  were,  bolted  in  with 
a  lock  of  a  hundred  keys,  which  can  never  be  unlocked  without  the  con- 
currence of  every  key ;  the  keys  in  the  hands  of  a  hundred  different  men, 
and  they  scattered  to  a  handred  different  and  distant  places ;  and  they 
stand  musing  as  to  what  invention,  in  all  the  dominions  of  mind  and 
matter,  can  be  produced  to  make  the  impossibility  of  his  escape  more 
complete  than  it  is. 

It  is  grossly  incorrect  to  say  or  assume  that  the  public  estimate  of 
the  negvo  is  more  favorable  now  than  it  was  at  the  origin  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

No  one  would  have  been  more  surprised  than  Mr.  Lin- 
coln himself,  could  the  fact  have  been  revealed  to  him, 
when  uttering  these  words,  that  through  him  as  an  hum- 
ble instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  and  in  the 
brief  space  of  eight  years,  a  vast  change  would  be  brought 
about  in  the  status  of  that  class,  whose  sufferings  and 
wrongs  he  thus  eloquently  depicted. 

In  this  same  speech  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  from  the  course 
of  his  argument  for  a  moment,  to  demolish,  in  his  charac- 
teristic manner,  the  absurd  charge  which  his  opponent 
had  demeaned  himself  by  repeating,  that,  in  laboring  to 
secure  the  negro  his  rights,  the  Republicans  desired  to 
place  him  on  a  complete  political  and  social  equality  with 
themselves.     He  said  : — 

There  is  a  natural  disgust,  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  white  people,  to 
the  idea  of  an  indiscriminate  amalgamation  of  the  white  and  black  races ; 
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iinil  J  jdgo  Douglas  t-vulently  is  basing  his  cliiof  hope  upon  the  cliancee  of 
liis  being  able  to  approjjriate  the  benellt  of  tliia  disgust  to  liinistlf.  If  he 
can,  by  much  drumming  and  repeating,  fasten  tlie  odium  of  that  idea 
upon  his  adversaries,  he  tliinks  he  can  struggle  tlirough  the  storm.  He 
tlierefore  clings  to  this  hope,  as  a  drowning  man  to  the  last  plank.  Ue 
makes  an  occasion  for  lugging  it  in  from  the  opposition  to  tlie  llred  Scott 
decision.  He  liuds  the  Republicans  insisting  that  the  Iieelar;ition  of 
Inpependence  includes  all  men,  black  as  well  as  white,  and  forthwith  he 
boldly  denies  tliat  it  includes  negroes  at  all,  and  proceeds  to  argtie  gravely 
that  all  who  contend  that  it  does,  do  so  only  becauM'  they  want  to  vote, 
eat  and  sleep,  and  marry  with  negroes  I  lU-  will  have  it  that  they  cannot 
be  consistent  else.  Now,  I  protect  against  the  conuterfeit  logic  which 
concludes  that,  because  t  .1.)  not  want  a  idack  wonum  for  a  slave,  I  noist 
necessarily  want  her  lor  a  wife.  I  need  not  have  her  for  eitluT.  I  can 
just  leave  her  alone.  Jn  some  respects,  she  certainly  is  nnl  my  eqnal ; 
but  in  her  natural  right  to  eat  the  bread  she  earns  with  Ikt  own  lisnds, 
without  asking  leave  of  any  one  else,  she  is  my  equal,  and  the  equal  of 
all  others. 

We  havp  thus  presented  the  leading  points  in  these 
two  speeclies,  because  the  discussion  tviis  tlie  prelude  to 
the  famous  Senatorial  contest  of  1S.")8,  wliiih  gave  Mr. 
Lincoln  a  national  reputation,  not  only  as  an  able  debater 
and  eloquent  orator,  but  as  a  sagaoinus  and  wise  politi- 
cian—wise enough  to  stand  inflexibly  by  principles  of 
the  soundness  of  which  he  was  himself  satisfied,  even 
against  the  judgment  of  earnest  friends. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1857,  Mr.  Buchanan  had  taken 
his  seat  in  the  Presidential  chair.  The  straggle  between 
freedom  and  slavery  for  the  possession  of  Kansas  was  at 
its  height.  A  few  days  after  his  inaugnration,  the  Su- 
preme Court  rendered  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  was 
thought  by  the  friends  of  slavery  to  insnre  their  victory, 
by  its  holding  the  Missouri  Compromise  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, because  the  Constitntion  itsc-lf  carri  d  slavery  all 
over  the  Territories  of  the  I'nited  States.  In  spite  of  this 
decision,  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Kansas  maintained 
their  ground.  The  slaveholders,  however,  pushed  for- 
ward their  schemes,  and  in  November,  1857,  their  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  held  at  Lecompton,  adopted  the 
Lecompton  Constitution.  The  trick  by  which  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  popular  vote  only  a  schedule  on  the  slavery 
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question,  instead  of  the  whole '  Constitution,  compelling 
every  voter,  howevi'V  he  might  vote  upon  this  schedule, 
to  vote  for  thi'ir  Constitution,  which  fixed  slavery  upon 
the  State  just  as  surely,  whether  the  schedule  was  adopted 
or  not,  will  be  well  remembered,  as  well  as  the  feeling 
whicli  so  unjust  a  device  I'xcited  tliroughout  the  North. 
Judge  Douglas  liad  sustained  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  but 
lie  could  not  sustain  this  attempt  to  force  iipon  the  people 
of  Kansas  a  Constitution  against  their  will.  He  took 
ground  openly  and  boldly  against  it — denouncing  it  in 
the  Senate  and  elsewhere  as  an  outrage  upon  the  people 
of  Kansas,  and  a  violation  of  eveiy  just  Democratic  prin- 
ciple. He  declared  tliat  hi'  did  not  care  whether  tlie 
Iieojile  voted  the  Slavery  clause  *'  up  or  down,''  but  he 
thought  they  ought  to  have  the  chance  to  vote  for  or 
.  against  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  Administration  had  made  the  measure  their  own, 
and  this  opposition  of  Douglas  at  once  excited  against 
him  tlie  ai'tive  hostility  of  the  slaveholders  and  their 
friends,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  acted  in  concert. 
Tli»^  bill  was  finally  passed  through  Congress  on  April 
30th,  18.18,  under  what  is  known  as  the  English  Bill, 
whereby  the  Constitution  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 
votes  of  till-  people  of  Kansas,  witli  the  oflfer  of  heavy 
bribes  to  them,  in  the  way  of  donations  of  land,  etc.,  if 
they  would  aceejit  it ;  and  the  people,  in  s]>ite  of  tlie 
bribes,  voted  it  down  by  an  immense  majority. 

Judge  Douglas's  term  was  on  the  eve  of  expiring,  and 
he  came  home  to  Illinois  after  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, to  attend  in  person  to  the  political  campaign,  upon 
the  result  of  which  was  to  depend  his  re-election  to  the 
Senate. 

His  course  on  the  Lecompton  bill  had  made  an  open 
breach  between  him  and  the  Administration,  and  he  had 
rendered  such  good  service  to  the'  Republicans,  in  their 
battle  with  that  monstrous  infamy,  that  there  were  not 
wanting  many  among  them  who  were  inclined  to  think  it 
would  be  wise  not  to  oppose  his  re-election. 

But  the  Republicans  of  Illiaois  thought   otherwise. 
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They  knew  that  he  was  not  in  any  sense  a  Republiean. 
They  knew  that  on  Ibv  eardinal  prini'iple  of  the  llepub- 
lican  party,  opposition  to  tlie  spread  of  Slavery  into  tliu 
Territories,  he  was  not  witli  them' ;  for  he  liad  declared 
in  tlie  most  positive  way  tliat  lie  "did  not  care  whi'ther 
Slavery  was  voted  down  or  up."  And  they  theri'fore 
determined,  in  opposition  to  the  vi'ws  of  some;  influential 
Republicans,  at  home  as  well  as  in  other  States,  to  tight 
the  battle  through  against  him,  with  all  the  eneii;y  that 
they  could  bring  to  the  work.  And  to  this  end,  on  the 
17th  of  June,  18.58,  at  their  State  Con\ention  at  Spring- 
field, they  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  as  their  candidate  for 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  circumstances  we  have  briefly  sketched  invi'sted 
the  campaign  about  to  open  with  national  importance. 
The  people  of  the  whole  Union  saw  that  the  struggle  then 
initiated  in  Illinois  must  ultimately  extend  to  otlier  States, 
and  they  knew  that  they  would  soon  be  compelled  them- 
selves to  pass  upon  the  questions  there  to  be  decidt^d. 
Nonedoubted  that  the  principleof  "Popular  Sovereignty" 
would  be  thoroughly  examined,  for  the  reputation  of  the 
two  combatants  as  men  of  extraordinary  ability  was  es- 
tablished. It  was  the  universal  expectation  that  each 
aspirant  for  senatorial  honors  would  display  pecHliar 
caution  in  opening  the  struggle,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
other  from  gaining  any  undue  advantage  ;  but  Mr.  Lin- 
coln scorned  every  appearance  of  subterfuge  or  evasion. 
His  opinions  had  become  sharply  deflned  and  clearly 
crystallized  during  the  contests  through  which  hi'  had 
passed  in  the  years  preceding,  and  in  his  speech  to  the 
Convention  which  nominated  him,  signifying  his  accept- 
ance of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  he  expressed  him- 
self so  unreservedly  and  frankly  that  even  his  supporters 
were  for  the  moment  startled. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Chicago,  July  9, — the  first 
after  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination, ^Senator  Douglas  alluded 
to  this  address  as  having  been  "well  prepared  and  care- 
fully written."  In  reply,  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "Gentlemen. 
Judge  Douglas  informed  you  that  this  speech  of  mine 
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was  probably  carefully  prepared.  I  admit  that  it  was. 
I  am  not  a  master  of  language.  I  jiave  not  a  fine  educa- 
tion ;  I  am  not  capable  of  entering  into  a  disquisition 
upon  dialectics,  as  I  believe  you  call  it."  In  the  address 
thus  alluded  to,  Mr.  Lincoln  struck  the  key-note  of  the 
campaign.  Its  exposition  of  Lis  political  creed,  and  his 
statement  of  the  important  points  at  issue,  is  so  succinct 
and  complete  that  we  reproduce  it  here.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Mr,    PlIKSlDENT,    AND   GkNTLKMKN    OF   THE   CONVENTION  : — If  WO   OOllIcl 

tirst  know  where  wo  are,  and  whithvr  we  are  tending,  we  could  better 
jii(ltj;i>  what  tu  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year 
since  a  poli'.'y  wa^  initiated  with  the  avowed  object,  and  confident  prom- 
iwt',  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  agitation.  Under  tlie  operation  of  thai 
policy  that  u^'itatiou  bus  not  only  not  ceased,  but  has  constantly  augment- 
ed, lu  my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  readied 
and  passL'd.  "A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  I  believe 
this  (lOverniiK'Tit  ciiunot  endiuv  juTuianently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do 
uot  f.\pe<^t  till.'  I'nion  to  be  dissolved.  I  do  unt  expect  the  house  to  fall, 
but  I  <]<>  L'.vp^'ct  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  bc'come  all  one  thing, 
or  all  the  other.  Either  the  ojiponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further 
spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction  ;  or  its  advocates  will  push 
it  f'li'ward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as 
new.  North  as  well  as  South. 

Iliive  we  no  tendency  to  the  latter  condition? 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  carefully  contemplate  that  now  almost  com 
jilete  legal  combination — piece  of  machinery,  so  to  speak — compounded 
of  tlie  Nebraska  doctrine  and  the  I'red  Scutt  decision.  Let  him  consider 
not  only  what  work  the  machinery  is  adapted  to  do,  and  how  well  adapt- 
ed ;  but  also  let  him  study  the  history  of  its  construction,  and  trace,  if  he 
can.  or  rather  fail,  if  he  can,  to  trace,  the  evidences  of  design  and  concert 
of  action  among  its  chief  architects  from  the  beginning. 

The  new  year  of  I>^-j4  found  slavery  excluded  from  more  than  half  the 
States  by  State  Constitutions,  and  frotn  most  of  the  national  territory  by 
Oougressional  prohibition.  Four  days  later  commenced  the  struggle 
whirh  ended  in  repealing  that  Congressional  in'ohibition.  This  opened 
all  the  national  territory  to  slavery,  and  was  the  first  point  gained. 

But  so  far  Congress  only  bad  acted ;  and  an  indorsement  by  the  people. 
real  or  apparent,  was  indispensable,  to  save  the  point  already  gained  and 
give  chance  for  more. 

This  necessity  had  not  been  overlooked,  but  had  been  provided  for,  ns 
well  as  might  be,  in  the  notable  argument  of  "squatter  sovereignty," 
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otherwise  called  "sacred  right  of  self-government;"  which  latter  phrase, 
though  expressive  of  the  only  netful  basis  of  any  government,  was  so 
perverted  in  this  attempted  use  of  it  as  to  amount  to  jnst  this ;  That  if 
any  oju  maa  ohoose  to  enslave  another,  no  third  men  shall  be  allowed  to 
otyeot  That  argument  was  inoorporated  into  the  Nebraska  bill  itself,  in 
the  language  which  foUows;  "It  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  act  not  to  l^islate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude 
it  therefrom;  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and 
regulate  their  domestio  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  Then  opened  the  roar  of  loose  decla- 
mation in  favor  of  "squatter  sovereignty,"  and  "sacred  right  of  Belt-gov- 
ernment." "But,"  said  opposition  members,  "let  us  amend  the  bill  so 
as  to  expressly  declare  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  may  exclude 
slavery."  "Not  we,"  said  the  friends  of  the  measure;  and  down  they 
voted  the  amendment. 

While  the  Nebraska  bill  was  passing  through  Congress,  a  law-ease,  in- 
volving the  question  of  a  negro's  freedom,  by  reason  of  his  owner  having 
voluntarily  taken  him  first  into  a  free  State  and  then  into  a  Territory  cov- 
ered by  the  Congressional  prohibition,  and  held  him  as  a  slave  for  a  long 
time  in  each,  wa^  passing  through  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the 
District  of  Missouri;  and  both  Nebraska  bill  and  lawsuit  were  brought 
to  a  decision  in  the  same  month  of  May,  1654.  The  negro's  name  was 
"Dred  Scott,"  which  name  now  designates  the  decision  finally  made  in 
the  case.  Before  the  then  next  presidential  election,  the  law-case  came 
to,  and  was  argued  in,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  but  the 
decision  of  it  was  deferred  until  after  the  election.  Still,  before  the  elec- 
tion. Senator  Trumbull,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  requested  the  leading 
advocate  of  the  Nebraska  bill  to  state  his  opinion  whether  the  people  of  a 
Territory  can  constitutionally  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits ;  and  the 
latter  answers:  "That  is  a  question  for  the  Supreme  Court." 

The  election  came.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected,  and  the  indorsement, 
■uch  as  it  was,  secured.  That  was  the  second  point  gained.  The  in- 
dorsement, however,  fell  short  of  a  clear  popular  majority  by  nearly 
four  hundred -thousand  votes,  and  so,  perhaps,  was  not  overwhelmingly 
reliable  and  satisfactory.  The  outgoing  president,  in  his  last  annnal 
message,  as  impressively  as  pos^ble  echoed  back  upon  the  people  the 
weight  and  authority  of  the  indorsement.  The  Supreme  Court  met  again ; 
did  not  announce  their  decision,  but  ordered  a  re-argument.  The  presi- 
dential inauguration  came,  and  still  no  decision  of  the  court ;  but  the 
incoming  President,  in  his  inaugural  address,  fervently  exhorted  Uie 
people  to  abide  by  the  forthcoming  decision,  whatever  it  might  be. 
Then,  in  a  few  days,  came  the  decision. 

The  reputed  author  of  the  Nebraska  bill  finds  an  early  occasion  to  maK» 
a  speech  at  this  capital,  indorsing  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  vehemently 
denoancing  all  opposition  to  it.    The  new  premdent^  too,  seizes  the  earlr 
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occasion  of  tli©  Silliman  letter  to  indorse  and   strongly  construe  that 
(li'{'ision,  and  to  express  hia  astonishinont  tbnt  any  different  view  had 

cvtT  l.tH'n  I'litertaiiiL'il. 

At  length  a  squabble  springs  up  between  the  President  and  the  author 
of  the  Nebraska  bill,  on  the  mere  question  of /ac(,  wlietber  the  Lecoinp- 
ton  Constitution  was  or  was  not,  in  any  just  sense,  made  by  the  people 
of  Kansas;  and  in  that  quarrel  the  latter  declares  that  all  he  wants  is  a 
fail"  vote  for  tlie  people,  and  tliat  he  cares  not  whether  slave'"y  be  voted 
dotfn  or  votL'd  up.  I  do  not  understand  his  ilui;laration  that  he  cares  not 
whether  slavery  be  voted  down  or  voted  up,  to  be  intended  by  him  utlicr 
tlian  as  an  apt  defitiition  of  the  policy  he  would  impress  upon  the  public 
mind — the  principle  for  which  he  declares  he  has  suffered  so  much,  and 
is  i-uady  t.i  suffer  to  the  end.  And  well  may  he  cling  to  that  principle.  Jf 
lie  has  any  ])areutal  feolin^',  well  may  he  cling  to  it.  That  principle  is  the 
Miily  slired  left  of  his  urigioal  Nebraska  doctrine.  Under  the  Dred  Sfott 
deei^iiin  "si|Uatter  siivereignty"  squatted  out  of  existence,  tumbled  down, 
like  toTTiponiry  scuffnklinjj — like  the  mould  at  the  foundry  served  through 
one  Mast  and  fell  back  into  loose  sand — helped  to  carry  an  election,  and 
then  was  kicked  to  the  winds.  His  late  joint  struggle  with  the  Eepubli- 
eans,  against  the  Leei'nipton  Constitution,  involves  nothing  of  the  origi- 
nal Nebraska  doctrine.  That  struggle  was  made  on  a  point — the  right  of 
a  people  to  make  tlu'ir  own  constitution — upon  which  he  and  the  Kepub- 
licans  have  never  diffei^ed. 

The  several  points  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  in  connection  with  Sena- 
tor Douglas's  "care  not"  policy,  constitute  the  piece  of  machinery,  in  its 
present  state  of  advancement.  This  was  the  third  point  gained.  The 
working  points  of  that  machinery  are;  — 

First.  That  no  negro  slave,  imported  as  such  from  Africa,  and  no 
descendant  of  such  slave,  can  ever  be  a  citizen  of  any  State,  in  the  sense  of 
tliat  term  as  used  in  the  Constitutiou  of  the  United  States.  This  point  is 
made  in  order  to  deprive  the  negro,  in  every  possible  event,  of  the  benefit 
of  that  provision  of  the  United  States  Constitutiou,  which  declares  that 
"The  citizen^!  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  in  the  several  States." 

Secondly.  That,  "subject  to  .the  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
neither  Congress  nor  a  Territorial  Legislature  can  exclude  slavery  from 
any  United  States  territory.  This  point  is  made  in  order  that  individual 
men  may  fill  up  the  Territories  with  slaves  without  dan;:er  of  losing  them 
as  property,  and  thus  to  enhance  the  chances  of  permanency  to  the  insti- 
tution through  all  the  future. 

Thirdly.  That  whether  the  holding  a  negro  in  actual  slavery  in  a  free 
State  makes  him  free,  as  against  the  holder,  the  United  States  courts  will 
not  decide,  hut  will  leave  to  be  decided  by  the  courts  of  any  slave  State 
the  negro  may  be  forced  into  by  the  master.  This  point  is  made,  not  to 
t>e  pressed  immediately  ;  but,  if  acquiesced  in  for  awhile,  and  apparently 
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indorsed  by  the  people  at  an  election,  then  to  sustain  the  logical  conclu- 
sion that  what  Dred  Scott's  master  might  lawfully  do  with  Dred  Scott, 
in  the  free  State  of  Illinois,  erery  other  master  may  lawfully  do  with 
any  othei  one,  or  one  thousand  slaves,  in  Illinois,  or  in  any  other  free- 
State. 

Auxiliary  to  all  this,  and  working  hand  in  hand  with  it,  the  Nubraskb 
Joctrine,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  ia  to  educate  and  moaid  public  opinion,  at 
«6ast  Northern  public  opinion,  not  to  care  whether  slavery  ia  voted  down 
or  voted  up.  This  shows  exactly  where  we  now  are ;  and  partially,  also, 
whither  we  are  tending. 

It  will  throw  additional  light  on  the  latter,  to  go  back,  and  run  the 
mind  over  the  string  of  historical  facts  already  stated.  Several  thinge 
will  now  appear  leas  dark  and  mysterious  than  they  did  when  they  were 
transpiring.  The  people  were  to  be  left  "perfectly  free,"  "subject  only 
to  the  Constitution."  What  the  Constitution  had  to  do  with  it,  outsidera 
conld  not  then  see.  Plainly  enough  now,  it  was  an  exactly  fitted  niche 
for  the  Dred  Scott  decision  to  afterward  come  in,  and  declare  the  perfect 
freedom  of  the  [leople  to  be  just  no  freedom  at  all.  Why  was  the  amend- 
ment, expressly  declaring  the  right  of  the  people,  voted  down  i  Plunly 
enough  now :  the  adoption  of  it  would  liave  spoiled  the  niche  for  the 
Died  Scctt  decision.  Why  was  the  court  decision  held  up  ?  Why  even 
a  Senator's  individual  opinion  withheld  till  after  the  presidential  election  f 
Plainly  enough  now:  the  speaking  out  then  would  have  damaged  the 
perfectly  free  argument  upon  which  the  election  was  to  be  carried.  Why 
the  outgoing  President's  felicitation  on  the  indorsement?  Why  the  delay 
of  a  re-argumeni  ?  Why  the  incoming  President's  advance  exhortation  in 
favor  of  the  decision  ?  These  things  look  like  the  cautious  patting  and 
petting  of  a  spirited  horse  preparatory  to  mounting  him,  when  it  is 
dreaded  that  he  may  give  the  rider  a  fall.  And  why  the  hasty  after- 
indorsement  of  the  decision  by  the  President  and  others? 

We  cannot  absolutely  know  that  all  these  exact  adaptations  are  the 
result  of  preconcert.  But  when  we  see  a  lot  of  framed  timbers,  different 
portions  of  which  we  know  have  been  gotten  out  at  different  times  and 
places,  and  by  different  workmen — Stephen,  Franklin,  Roger,  and  James, 
for  instance — and  when  we  see  these  timbers  joined  together,  and  sec 
they  exactly  make  the  frame  of  a  house  or  a  mill,  all  the  tenons  and 
mortices  exactly  fitting,  and  all  the  lengths  and  proportions  of  the  differ 
ent  pieces  exactly  adapted  to  their  respective  places,  and  not  a  piece  too 
many  or  too  few  —not  omitting  even  scaffolding — or,  if  a  single  piece  be 
lacking,  we  see  the  place  in  the  frame  exactly  fitted  and  prepared  yet  to 
bring  such  piece  in — in  such  a  case,  we  find  it  impossible  not  to  believe 
that  Stephen  and  Franklin  and  Roger  and  James  all  understood  one 
another  from  the  beginning,  and  all  worked  upon  a  common  plan  or 
draft  drawn  up  before  the  first  blow  was  struck. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that,  by  the  Nebraska  bill,  the  people  of  a 
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State,  as  well  as  Territory,  were  to  be  left  "perfectly  free,"  "enl^ect 
only  to  the  Constitution."  Why  mention  a  State  ?  They  were  li^dating 
for  Territories,  and  not  for  or  aboat  States.  Oertainly,  the  people  of  a 
State  are  and  ongbt  to  be  subject  to  the  Oonstitution  of  the  UnitAd 
States ;  but  why  is  mention  of  this  lugged  into  this  merely  territorial 
law?  Why  are  the  people  of  a  Territory  and  the  people  of  a  Stale 
therein  lumped  together,  and  their  relation  to  the  Oonstitntion  therein 
treated  as  being  precisely  the  same?  While  the  opinion  of  the  ooart,  by 
Ohief-Justice  Taney,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  and  the  separate  opinion?  of 
all  the  concurring  Judges,  expressly  declare  that  the  Oonstitution  of  the 
United  States  neither  permits  Congress  nor  a  territorial  legislature  to 
exclude  slavery  from  any  United  States  Territory,  they  all  omit  to  declare 
whether  or  not  the  same  Oonstitution  permits  a  State,  or  the  people  of  a 
State,  to  exclude  it.  Pouiblj/,  this  is  a  mere  omission;  but  who  can  be 
quite  sure,  if  McLean  or  Curtis  had  songbt  to  get  into  the  opinion  a 
declaration  of  unlimited  power  in  the  people  of  a  State  to  exclude  slavery 
from  their  limits,  just  as  Chase  and  Mace  sought  to  get  such  declara- 
tion, in  behalf  of  the  people  of  a  Territory,  into  the  Nebraska  bill ; — 1 
ask,  who  can  be  quite  sure  that  it  would  not  have  been  voted  down  in 
tlM  one  case,  as  it  had  been  in  the  other?  The  nearest  approach  to  the 
point  of  declaring  the  power  of  a  State  over  slavery,  is  made  by  Judge 
Nelson.  He  approaches  it  more  than  once,  using  the  precise  idea,  and 
almost  the  language,  too,  of  the  Nebraska  act.  On  one  occasion,  his 
exact  language  is,  ^'except  in  cases  where  the  power  is  restrtuned  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  law  of  the  State  is  supreme  over 
the  subject  of  slavery  within  its  jurisdiction."  In  what  cases  the  power 
of  the  States  is  so  restrained  by  the  United  States  Constitution,  is  left  an 
open  question,  precisely  as  the  same  question,  as  to  the  restraint  on  the 
power  of  the  Territories,  was  left  open  in  the  Nebraska  act.  Put  this 
and  that  together,  and  we  have  another  nice  little  niche,  wtiich  we  may, 
ere  long,  see  tilled  with  another  Supreme  Court  decision,  declaring  that 
the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  permit  a  Stats  to  exclude 
slavery  from  its  limits.  And  this  may  especially  be  expected,  if  the  doc- 
trine of  "care  not  whether  slavery  be  voted  down  or  voted  up,"  shall 
gain  upon  the  public  mind  sufficiently  to  give  promise  that  such  a  decision 
can,  be  maintained  when  made. 

Such  a  decision  is  all  that  slavery  now  lacks  of  being  alike  lawful  in 
all  the  States.  Welcome  or  unwelcome,  such  decision  is  probably 
coming,  and  will  soon  be  upon  us,  unless  the  power  of  the  present  politi- 
cal dynasty  shall  be  met  and  overthrown.  We  shall  lie  down  pleasantly 
dreaming  that  the  people  of  Missouri  are  on  the  verge  of  making  their 
State  free,  and  we  shall  awake  to  the  reality  instead,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  Illinois  a  slave  State.  To  meet  and  overthrow  the  power 
of  that  dynasty,  is  the  work  now  before  all  those  who  would  prevent 
that  consummation.    That  ia  what  we  have  to  do.    How  can  we  beat  do  it  I 
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There  are  those  who  denounoe  qb  opevily  to  their  own  friends,  and  yet 
whisper  as  softlj,  that  Senator  Douglas  is  the  aptest  instrument  there  is 
with  which  to  effect  that  object.  They  wish  ns  to  infer  all,  fi-om  the 
fact  that  he  now  has  a  little  qaarrel  with  the  present  head  of  the  dynasty ; 
and  that  he  has  regularly  voted  with  us  on  a  single  point,  upon  which  he 
and  we  have  never  differed.  They  remind  oa  that  he  is  a  great  man,  and 
that  the  largest  of  us  are  very  small  ones.  Let  this  be  granted.  But  "a 
living  dog  is  better  thau  a  dead  lion."  Judge  Doughis,  if  not  a  dead  lion, 
for  this  work,  is  at  least  a  caged  and  toothless  one.  How  can  he  oppose 
the  advances  of  slavery  ?  He  don't  care  any  thing  aboat  it.  His  avowed 
mission  is  impressing  the  "public  heart"  to  care  nothing  about  it.  A 
leading  Douglas  democratic  newspaper  thinfs  Douglas's  superior  talent 
will  be  needed  to  resist  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade.  Does 
Douglas  believe  an  effort  to  revive  that  trade  is  approaching?  He 
Jias  not  said  so.  Does  he  really  think  so?  But  if  it  is,  how  can  he  resist 
it  ?  For  years  he  haa  labored  to  prove  it  a  sacred  right  of  white  men  to 
take  negro  slaves  into  the  new  Territories.  Can  he  possibly  show  that  it 
is  less  a  sacred  right  to  buy  them  where  they  can  be  bought  cheapest? 
And  uoqaestionably  they  can  be  bought  cheaper  in  Africa  than  in  Vir- 
^nia.  He  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  reduce  the  whole  question  of 
slavery  to  one  of  a  mere  right  of  property ;  and  aa  such,  how  can  he  op- 
pose the  foreign  slave-trade — how  can  he  refuse  that  trade  in  that  "  prop- 
erty" shall  he  "  perfectly  free" — unless  he  does  it  as  a  protection  to  the 
home  production  ?  And  as  the  home  producers  will  probably  not  ask  the 
protection,  he  will  be  wholly  without  a  ground  of  opposition. 

Senator  Douglas  holds,  we  know,  that  a  man  may  rightfully  be  wiser 
to-day  than  he  was  yesterday — that  he  may  rightfully  change  when  he 
finds  himself  wrong.  But  can  we,  for  that  reason,  run  ahead,  and  infer 
that  he  will  make  any  particular  change,  of  which  he  himself  haa  given 
no  intimation?  Can  we  safely  base  our  action  upon  any  such  vague  in- 
ference i  Now,  as  ever,  I  wish  not  to  misrepresent  Judge  Douglas's 
position,  question  his  motives,  or  do  aught  that  can  be  personally  offen- 
sive to  him.  Whenever,  if  ever,  he  and  we  can  come  together  on  princi- 
ple, so  that  oar  cause  may  have  assistance  from  his  great  ability,  I  hope 
to  have  interposed  no  adventitious  obstacle.  *  But,  clearly,  he  is  not  now 
with  us — he  does  not  pretend  to  be — he  does  not  promise  ever  to  he. 

Our  cause,  then,  mast  be  intrusted  to,  and  conducted  by,  its  own 
undoubted  friends — those  whose  hands  are  free,  whose  hearts  are  in  the 
work->who  do  care  for  the  result.  Two  years  ago,  the  Republicans  of 
the  nation  mustered  over  thirteen  hundred  thousand  strong.  We  did 
this  under  the  single  impulse  of  resistance  to  a  common  danger,  with 
every  external  circumstance  agiunst  us.  Of  strange,  discordant,  and 
even  hostile  elements,  we  gathered  from  the  four  winds,  and  formed  and 
fought  Uie  battle  throo^,'  ander  the  oonstant  hot  fire  of  a  disciplined, 
proud,  and  pampered  enemy.    Did  we  brave  all  then,  to  falter  now?— 
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now,  wlien  that  same  enemy  is  wavering,  dissevered,  and  belligerent? 
The  result  is  not  doubtful.  We  shall  not  fail — if  we  stand  firm,  we  shall 
iwtfaU.  Wise  counsels  may  accelerate,  or  mistakes  delay  it;  but,  sooner 
or  later,  the  victory  is  sure  to  come. 

The  first  paragrapli  of  this  speech  has  become  famous 
in  our  political  history,  and  the  whole  address,  with  its 
bold  utterance  of  truths  which  many,  even  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's supporters,  did  not  at  that  time  care  to  face,  was  a 
fitting  prelude  to  the  great  contest  which  was  to  follow. 
Although,  as  its  author  admitted,  it  had  been  carefully 
prepared,  he  had  not  consulted  with  any  of  his  friends 
regarding  it,  and  none  of  them,  even  those  with  whom  he 
was  the  most  intimate,  knew  of  the  positions  which  he 
intruded  to  take,  until  they  heard  them  enunciated  from 
the  platfoi'm  in  Springfield,  on  that  memorable  .Tune  17. 
Three  weeks  later  (July  9),  Senator  Douglas  arrived  in 
Chicago,  where  his  friends  welcomed  him  with  the  most 
ostentatious  demonstrations.  On  the  same  day  he  made 
a  speei-h,  reviewing  Mr.  Lincoln's  address  to  the  Spring- 
field Convention,  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  "  a  kind, 
amiable,  and  intelligent  gentleman,  a  good  citizen  and  an 
honorable  opponent,"  and  tlien  proceeded  to  reply  to 
the  speecli  in  question,  assuming  a  tone  of  superiority 
almost  amounting  to  superciliousness.  He  was  especially 
severe  upon  the  introductory  passage  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
address,  in  which  he  asserted  his  belief  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  himself  present  during  the  delivery  of 
Senator  Douglas' s  speech,  and  on  the  next  evening  took 
occasion  to  reply  to  ft  before  an  immense  assemblage, 
specially  convened  for  that  purpose.  After  a  few  intro- 
ductory remarks,  Mr.  Lincoln  thus  alluded  to  the  famous 
phrase  which  had  become  the  watch-word  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  the  campaign : — 

Popular  sovereignty!  everlasting  popular  sovereignty!  Let  us  for  a 
moment  inquire  into  this  vast  matter  of  popular  sovereignty.  What  is 
popular  sovereignty?  We  recollect  that  at  an  early  period  in  the  history 
of  this  struggle,  there  was  another  name  for  the  same  thing — SquatUr 
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Sovereignty.  It  was  not  exactly  Popular  Sovereignty,  but  Squatter 
Sovereignty.  What  do  those  terms  mean  ?  What  do  those  terraa  mean 
when  used  now  ?  And  vast  credit  is  taken  hy  our  friend,  the  Judge,  in 
regard  to  his  support  of  it,  when  he  declares  the  last  years  of  his  life  have 
been,  and  all  the  future  years  of  his  life  shall  be,  devoted  to  this  matter 
of  popular  sovereignty.  What  is  it?  Why,  it  is  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  I  What  was  Squatter  Sovereignty?  I  suppose,  if  it  bad  any  sig- 
nificance at  all,  it  was  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  to  be 
eovereign  in  their  own  affairs,  while  they  were  squatted  down  in  a 
country  not  their  own — while  they  had  squatted  on  a  Territory  that  did 
not  belong  to  them,  in  the  sense  that  a  State  belongs  to  the  people  who 
inhabit  it — when  it  belonged  to  the  nation — such  right  to  govern  them- 
selves was  called  "  Squatter  Sovereignty." 

Now  I  wish  you  to  mark.  What  has  become  of  that  Squatter  Sover- 
eignty? What  has  become  of  it?  Can  you  get  anybody  to  tell  you  now 
that  the  people  of  a  Territory  have  any  authority  to  govern  themselves, 
in  regard  to  this  mooted  question  of  slavery,  before  they  form  a  State 
Constitution?  No  such  thing  at  all,  although  there  is  a  general  running 
fire,  and  although  there  has  been  a  hurrah  made  in  every  speech  on  that 
aide,  assuming  that  policy  had  given  the  people  of  a  Territory  the  right 
to  govern  themselves  upon  this  question  ;  yet  the  point  is  dodged.  To- 
day it  has  been  decided — no  more  than  a  year  ago  it  was  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  is  insisted  upon  to-day,  that  the 
people  of  a  Territory  have  no  right  to  exclude  slavery  from  a  Territory, 
that  if  any  one  man  chooses  to  take  slaves  into  a  Territory,  all  the  rest 
of  the  people  have  no  right  to  keep  them  out.  This  being  so,  and  this 
decision  being  made  one  of  the  points  that  the  Judge  approved,  and  one 
in  the  approval  of  which  he  says  be  means  to  keep  me  down — put  mo 
down  I  should  not  say,  for  I  have  never  been  up.  He  says  he  is  in  favor 
of  it,  and  sticks  to  it,  and  expects  to  win  bis  battle  on  that  decision, 
which  says  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Squatter  Sovereignty ;  but  that 
any  one  man  may  take  slaves  into  a  Territory,  and  all  the  other  men  in 
the  Territory  may  be  opposed  to  it,  and  yet  by  reason  of  the  Constitution 
they  cannot  prohibit  it.  When  that  is  so,  how  much  is  left  of  this  va«t 
matter  of  Squatter  Sovereignty,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 

The  Lecompton  Constitution  and  its  fate  were  next  dis- 
cussed, and  then  Mr.  Lincoln  proceeded  to  reply  to  the 
inferences  which  his  opponent  had  so  characteristically 
but  unwarrantably  drawn  from  the  introductory  para< 
graph  of  his  Springfield  speech.    He  said : 

In  this  paragraph  which  I  have  quoted  in  your  hearing,  and  to  which  X 
ask  the  attention  of  eJ],  Judge  Douglas  thinks  be  discovers  great  political 
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lieresy.  I  want  your  attention  particularly  to  wbat  he  has  icferre'l  from 
it.  He  saya  I  aro  in  favur  of  making  all  the  States  of  this  Union  uniform 
in  all  their  internal  regulations;  that  in  all  their  domestie  concern))  I  am 
in  favor  of  making  them  entirely  uniform.  Ho  draws  this  inference  from 
the  language  I  have  quoted  to  you.  Lie  says  that  I  am  in  favor  of  making 
war  by  the  North  upon  the  South  for  the  extinction  of  slavery;  that  I  am 
also  in  favor  of  inviting  (aa  he  expreesea  it)  the  South  to  a  war  upon  the 
North,  for  the  purpose  of  nationalizing  slavery.  Now,  it  is  singular  enough, 
if  you  will  carefully  read  that  passage  over,  that  I  did  not  say  that  I  was  in 
favyr  of  any  thing  in  it.  I  only  said  what  I  expected  would  take  place.  I 
made  a  prediction  only — it  may  have  been  a  foolish  one,  perhaps.  I  did 
not  even  say  that  I  desired  that  slavery  should  be  put  in  course  of  ulti- 
mate oxtinrtiim.  I  do  say  so  now,  however,  so  there  need  be  no  longer 
any  difficulty  about  that.     It  may  be  written  down  in  the  great  speech. 

Gentlemen,  Judge  Douglas  informed  you  that  this  speech  of  mine  was 
probably  carefully  prepared.  I  admit  that  it  was.  I  am  not  master  of 
language;  I  have  not  a  fine  education;  I  am  not  capable  of  entering  into 
a  disijuisition  ujion  dialectics,  as  I  believe  you  call  it ;  but  I  do  nut  believe 
the  language  I  employed  bears  any  such  construction  aa  Judi,'c  Douglas 
puts  upon  it.  But  I  don't  care  about  a  quibble  in  regard  t^t  words.  I 
know  what  I  meant,  and  I  will  not  leave  this  crowd  in  doubt,  if  I  can 
explain  it  to  them,  what  I  really  meant  in  the  u>c  of  that  paragraph. 

I  am  not,  in  the  first  place,  unaware  that  this  Government  has  endured 
eighty-twij  years  half  slave  and  h.aif  free,  I  know  that.  I  am  tolerably 
well  acijuainted  with  the  history  of  the  conntry,  and  I  know  that  it  has 
endured  cighty-twi>  years,  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  believe — and  that  ia 
what  1  meant  to  allude  to  there — I  believe  it  has  endured,  because  during 
all  that  time,  until  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  the  public  mind 
did  rest  all  the  time  in  the  belief  that  slavery  was  in  course  of  ultimate 
extinction.  That  was  what  gave  us  the  rest  that  we  had  through  that 
period  of  eighty-two  years;  at  least,  so  I  believe.  I  have  always  hated 
slavery,  I  think,  as  much  as  any  Abolitionist — I  have  been  an  Old  Line 
Whig^I  have  always  hated  it,  but  I  have  always  been  quiet  about  it  un- 
til tiiis  new  era  of  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  bill  began.  I  always 
believed  that  everybody  was  against  it,  and  that  it  was  in  course  of  ulti- 
mate extinction.  [Pointing  to  Mr.  Browning,  who  stood  near  by,] 
Browning  thought  so;  the  great  mafas  of  the  nation  have  rested  in  the 
belief  that  slavery  was  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  They  had 
reason  so  to  believe. 

The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  its  attendant  history  led  the 
people  to  believe  so;  and  that  such  was  the  belief  of  the  framers  of  the 
Cunstitution  itself,  why  did  those  old  men,  about  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  decree  that  slavery  should  not  go  into  the  new  Teri'i- 
tory,  where  it  had  not  already  gone?  Why  declare  that  within  twenty 
years  the  African  Slave  Trade,  by  which  slaves  are  supplied,  might  be  cut 
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off  by  Congress?  Why  were  all  these  acts!  I  mijilit  enumerate  inoro 
of  these  acts — but  enough.  What  were  they  but  a  clear  indication  that 
the  t'raniera  of  the  Constitution  intended  and  expected  tbo  ultimate  oi- 
tinction  of  that  institution  ?  And  now,  wlien  I  say,  as  I  said  in  my  speech 
that  Judge  Douglas  lias  quoted  from,  when  I  say  that  I  think  the  oppo- 
nents of  slavery  will  resist  the  farther  spread  of  it,  and  pJace  it  wln-re  thft 
public  mind  shall  rest  with  the  belief  that  it  is  in  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction, I  only  mean  to  say,  that  they  will  place  it  tvhere  the  foundc-ra 
of  this  Government  originally  placed  it. 

I  have  said  a  hundred  times,  and  I  have  now  no  inclination  to  take  it 
back,  that  I  believe  there  is  no  right,  and  ought  to  he  no  inclinati'm  in 
the  people  of  the  free  States  to  enter  iiit^i  the  slave  States,  and  intrrtVro 
with  the  question  of  slavery  at  all.  I  have  said  that  always;  -Tud^je 
Douglas  has  heard  me  say  it — if  not  quite  a  hundred  times,  at  least  as 
good  as  a  hundred  times;  and  when  it  is  said  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
interfering  with  slavery  where  it  exists.  I  know  it  is  unwarranted  by 
any  thing  I  have  ever  intended,  and,  as  I  believe,  by  any  thing  I  have  ever 
said.  If,  by  any  means,  I  have  ever  used  language  whit-h  could  fairly  he 
80  construed  (as,  however,  I  believe  I  never  have),  I  nnw  currect  it. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  inference  that  .Tudge  Douglas  draws,  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  setting  the  sections  at  war  with  one  another.  I  know  that 
I  never  meant  any  such  thing,  and  I  believe  that  no  fair  mind  can  infer 
any  such  thing  from  any  thing  I  have  ever  said. 


These  speeches  in  Chicago  and  those  that  had  preceded 
them  made  it  evident  that  the  struggle  was  to  tak''  the 
shape  of  a  personal  contest  between  the  two  men,  and  in 
every  respect, — physically,  mentally,  and  politically, — 
they  were  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  eacli  otlier.  Each, 
moreover,  recognized  the  other  as  the  enihodiment  of 
principles  to  which  he  was  in  deadly  hostility.  Judii«' 
Douglas  was  the  champion  of  all  sympathizers  with 
slavery  at  the  North — of  those  who  openly  adv(»c;ited  it, 
and  still  more  of  those  who  took  the  more  plausihh'  and 
dangerous  part  of  not  caring  whether  it  "  was  voted  down 
or  up."  Mr.  Lincoln's  soul  was  on  fire  with  love  for 
freedom  and  for  humanity,  and  with  reverence  for  the 
Fathers  of  the  country,  and  for  the  principles  of  freedom 
for  all,  under  the  light  of  which  they  marched.  He  felt 
that  the  contest  was  no  mere  local  one  ;  that  it  was  com- 
paratively of  little  consequence  which  man  succeeded  in 
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the  fight,  but  that  it  was  all-important  that  the  banner  of 
Ircedom  should  be  borne  with  no  faltering  step,  but  "full 
high  advanced."  And  thus  through  the  whole  campaign 
he  sought  with  all  his  power  to  press  home  to  tlie  hearts 
of  the  people  the  principles,  the  example,  and  the  teach- 
ings of  the  men  of  the  Ri-vi'lution. 

At  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  tlie  speeches  in  Chicago, 
to  whii'h  we  have  already  alluded,  there  was  no  under- 
standing regarding  joint  discussions.  One  week  later,how- 
ever,  both  spoke  in  Springfield  on  the  same  day,  but  be- 
f'lre  different  audiences;  and  one  week  later,  Mr.  Lincoln 
addressed  a  h'ttrr  to  Douglas,  challenging  him  to  a  series 
of  debates  during  the  campaign. 

The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  arrangements  were  at 
once  made  for  the  meetings.  The^terms  proposed  by  Mr. 
Douglas — whether  intentionally  or  unintentionally  does 
not  :ipiie:ir — were  such  as  to  give  Mm  the  decided  advan- 
tage of  having  four  opening  and  closing  speeches  to  Mr. 
Lincdln's  three  ;  but  Mr.  Lincoln,  while  noticing  the  in- 
equality', did  not  hesitate  to  accept  them. 

Tlic  seven  joint  debates  were  lield  as  follows  : — at  Ot- 
tawa, on  August  21.'it ;  at  Freeport,  on  August  27th ;  at 
Joni'sboro,  on  September  15th ;  at  Charleston,  on  Septem- 
ber 18th ;  at  Galesburg,  on  October  7tli ;  at  Quincy,  on  Oc- 
tol>er  13th  ;  at  Alton,  on  October  15th.  These  seven  tour- 
naments raised  the  greatest  excitement  throughout  the 
State.  They  were  held  in  all  quarters  of  the  State,  from 
Freeport  in  the  north  to  Jonesboro  in  the  extreme  south. 
Everywhere  the  different  parties  turned  out  to  do  honor 
to  their  champions.  Processions  and  cavalcades,  bands  of 
music  and  cannon-firing,  made  every  day  a  day  of  excite- 
ment. But  far  greater  was  tlie  excitement  of  such  orator- 
ical contests  between  two  such  skilled  debaters,  before 
mixed  audiences  of  friends  and  foes,  to  rejoice  over  every 
keen  thrust  at  the  adversary,  to  be  cast  down  by  each 
failure  to  parry  the  thrust  so  aimed.  It  is  impossible  to 
present  here  any  thing  more  than  the  barest  sketch  of 
these  great  efforts  of  Mr.  Lincoln.    They  are,  and  always 
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will  be,  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
slavery  contest,  most  valuable  and  important  d<M'unients. 
In  the  tirst  of  thrs^*  joint  di'batps,  which  took  place  at 
Ottawa,  Mr.  Douglas  again  rung  the  changes  upon  the 
introductory  passage  of  Mr,  Lincoln's  Springfield  speech, 
"ahouse  divided  against  itself,"  etc.  Mr.  Lincoln  reitera- 
ted his  assertion,  and  defended  it  in  effect,  as  he  did 
in  his  speech  at  Chicago.  Then  he  took  up  the  charge 
which  he  had  previously  made,  of  the  existi-nc*^  of  a  con- 
s])iracy  to  extend  slavry  over  the  Northern  States,  and 
pressed  it  home,  citing  as  proof  a  speech  which  Mr. 
Douglas  himself  had  made  on  the  Lecomptou  bill,  in 
which  he  had  substantially  made  the  same  charge  against 
Buchanan  and  others.  He  then  showed  again,  that 
all  that  was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
scheme  was  a  decision  of  the  Supremi'  Court  tliat  no 
State  could  exclude  slavery,  as  the  court  had  already  de- 
cided that  no  Territory  could  exclude  it,  and  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  people  in  such  a  decision  ;  and  he  told  his 
hearers  tliat  Douglas  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  such  acquiescence  in  advance,  by  di'chiiing  that 
the  true  position  was,  not  to  care  whether  slavery  "was 
voted  down  or  up,"  and  by  announcing  himself  in  favor 
of  the  Dred  Scott  d'cision,  not  because  it  was  right,  but 
because  a  decision  of  the  <'Ourt  is  to  him  a  -'Thus  saith 
the  Lord,"  and  thus  committing  himself  to  the  next  de- 
cision just  as  firmly  as  to  this.  lie  closed  his  sin-ech  with 
the  following  eloquent  words  : — 

Henry  Clay,  my  beau-idual  "f  a  statesmfin,  the  rnan  for  whom  I  fought 
all  my  humble  life — Henry  Clay  once  said  of  a  clas-i  of  men  who  would 
repress  all  tendencies  to  liberty  and  ultimate  enKincipation,  that  they 
must,  if  they  would  do  this,  go  back  to  the  era  of  our  independence,  and 
muzzle  the  cannon  which  thunders  its  annual  joyous  return  ;  they  must 
blow  out  the  moral  lights  around  us ;  tliev  mu>-t  pen<.'trate  the  human 
soul,  and  eradicate  there  the  love  of  liberty  ;  and  ihfn,  and  not  till  then, 
could  they  perpetuate  slavery  in  this  country  '.  To  my  thinking,  Judge 
Douglas  is,  by  his  example  and  vast  influence,  doing  that  very  thing  in 
this  community,  when  he  saya  that  tiie  negro  has  nothing  in  the  Declara 
tion  of  Independence.      Henry  Clay  plainly  understood  the  contrary 
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Judge  Duiiglas  is  going  back  to  the  era  ef  our  Revolution,  and,  to  the  ex- 
teot  of  Lis  ahility,  muzzling  the  cannon  which  tliuntkTs  its  annual  joyous 
return.  TVlieii  he  invites  any  people,  willing  to  have  slavery,  to  establish 
it,  he  is  blowing  out  the  moral  lights  around  ua.  When  he  says,  he  "  caro.'i 
not  whether  slavery  is  voteil  down  or  voted  up," — that  it  is  a  sacred 
right  of  self-government, — he  is,  in  my  judgment,  penetratiiie  tlie  human 
eoul,  and  fradicating  the  light  of  reason  and  the  love  of  liberty  in  this 
American  people.  And  now  I  will  only  say,  that  when,  by  all  these 
means  and  appliances,  Judge  Douglas  shall  succeed  in  bringing  public  sen- 
timent to  an  exact  accordance  with  bis  own  views — when  these  vast  as- 
semblages shall  eclio  back  all  these  sentiiucnts — when  they  shall  come  to 
repeat  his  views  and  to  av<j\v  his  principles,  and  to  say  all  that  he  says  on 
thesi.-  mighty  questions — tlien  it  needs  only  the  formality  of  the  aeond 
Pred  Scott  dorision,  whifh  he  indorses  in  advance,  to  make  slavery  alike 
lawful  in  all  the  States — old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as  South, 

Tln'  d'*bate  at  Freeport — the  second  of  the  series — took 
place  August  27,  and  was  marked  by  Mr.  Lincoln  answer- 
ing a  Stories  of  seven  questions  proposed  by  liis  opponent. 
We  give  the  interrogatories  and  the  repli«'s,  as  follows  : 

Question  I,  I  desire  to  know  whether  Lincoln  to-d;iy  stands,  as  he  did 
in  1^54,  in  favor  of  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  in  favor  of  the  uncondi- 
tional repeal  of  the  Fiiiritive  Slave  law. 

Q.  2.  I  do-iire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to-day,  as  he 
did  in  1854,  against  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union, 
even  if  the  people  want  tliera  ? 

A.  I  do  not  n^iw,  or  ever  did,  stand  pledged  against  the  adrai-esion  of 
any  more  slave  States  iiitn  the  Union, 

Q.  3.  I  want  tn  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  against  the  admis- 
sion of  a  new  State  inti.  the  Union  with  such  a  Constitution  as  the  penple 
of  tliat  State  may  si.>i.'  fit  to  make? 

A.  I  do  nut  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of  a  new  State  into 
the  Union,  with  such  a  Constitution  as  the  people  of  that  State  may  see 
fit  to  make. 

Q.  4.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  to-day  pledged  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

A.  I  do  not  stand  to-day  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Q.  5.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  ritands  pledged  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  slave-trade  between  the  different  States? 

A.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  bo 
tween  the  different  States. 

Q.  6,    I  desire  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  to  prohibit  slavery 
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ill  all  the  Territi>riea  of  tbe  United  States,  North  as  well  as  South  of  tho 
Missouri  ComproniiHO  line? 

A.  I  am  impliediy,  if  not  expressly,  pledged  to  a  belief  in  tlie  right 
and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  la  all  the  United  States  Terri- 
tories. 

Q.  7.  I  desire  liim  to  answer  whether  he  is  opposed  to  the  at'iuisition 
of  any  new  territory  unless  slavery  is  first  prohibited  therein  ? 

A.  I  am  not  generally  opposed  to  honest  acquisition  of  turritory;  and, 
in  any  given  case,  I  would  or  would  not  oppose  such  acquisition,  accord- 
ingly as  I  niiirlit  think  such  acquisition  would  or  would  not  agfjravate  the 
slavery  question  among  ourselves. 

Before  answering  these  qnestions,  Mr.  Lincoln  notified 
Mr.  Douglas  that  he  should  insist  upon  the  right  to  pro- 
pound an  equal  number  to  him,  if  he  desiri'd  to  do  so, 
and  before  closing  submitted  these  four  interrogatories  : 

Question  1.  If  the  people  of  Kansas  shall,  by  means  entirely  unob- 
jectionable in  all  other  resjiects.  adopt  a  State  Constitution,  and  ask 
admission  into  the  I'liion  under  it,  before  they  have  the  req^li^ito  number 
of  inhabitants  actording  to  the  English  bill — some  ninety -throe  thousand 
-will  you  vote  to  admit  them? 

Q.  2.  Cau  the  people  of  a  United  States  Territory,  in  any  lawful  way, 
against  the  wish  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  exclude  .--hivery  from 
its  limits  prior  tn  the  formation  of  a  State  Constitution  ? 

Q.  3.  If  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  Stiite:^  shall  deride  that 
States  cannot  exelude  slavery  from  their  limits,  are  yon  in  favor  of  ac- 
quiescing in,  adopting,  and  following  such  decision  as  a  ruh-  nf  political 
action  ? 

Q.  4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  acquiring  additional  territory,  in  disregard 
of  how  such  acquisition  may  affect  the  nation  on  the  slavery  question? 

To  these  questions  he  received,  as  he  undoubtedly  ex- 
pected, only  evasive  replies.  He  also,  in  thn  course  of 
the  debate,  pressed  home  upon  his  opponent  a  charge  of 
quoting  resolutions  as  having  been  adopted  at  a  Repub- 
lican State  Convention  which  were  never  so  adopted,  and 
again  called  Douglas's  attention  to  the  conspiracy  to 
nationalize  slavery,  and  showed  that  his  pretended  desire 
to  leave  the  people  of  a  Territory  free  to  establish  slavery 
or  exclude  it,  was  really  only  a  desire  to  allow  them  to 
establish  it,  as  was  shown  by  his  voting  against  Mr. 
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fHiase's  amendment  to  the  Nebraska  bill,  which  gare 
tlie  leave  to  exclude  it. 

In  the  third  debate,  which  took  place  at  Jonesboro,  Mr. 
Lin<-(iln  showed  that  Douglas  and  his  friends  were  trying 
to  change  the  position  of  the  country  on  the  slavery 
question  from  what  it  was  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  and  that  the  disturbance  of  the  country  had 
arisen  from  this  pernicious  effort.  He  then  cited  from 
Democratic  speeches  and  platforms  of  former  days  to 
prove  that  they  occupied  then  the  very  oppositt;  ground 
on  the  question  from  tiiat  which  was  taken  at  the  time  he 
was  speaking.  He  also  brought  out  in  strong  relief  the 
rvasive  character  of  Douglas's  answers  to  the  questions 
which  lie  had  proposed,  especially  the  subterfuge  of  "un- 
friendly legislation,"  which  he  had  set  forth  as  the  means 
by  which  the  people  of  a  Territory  could  exclude  slavery 
from  its  limits  in  spite  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  pre- 
paring these  questions  for  Douglas,  he  was  urged  by  some 
of  his  friends  not  to  corner  him  on  this  last  point,  because 
he  would  surely  stand  by  his  doctrine  of  Squatter  Sov- 
eri'ignty  in  defiance  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  "and 
that,"  said  they,  "will  make  him  Senator."  "That  may 
be,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a  twinkle  in  Ms  eye,  "  but  if 
he  takes  that  shoot  he  never  can  be  President." 

Mr.  Lincoln' s  sagacity  did  not  fail  him  here.  This  posi- 
tion which  Douglas  took  of  "unfriendly  legislation," 
was  a  stumbling-block  which  he  was  never  able  to  get 
over  ;  and  if  the  contest  between  them  had  brought  out 
no  other  good  result,  the  compelling  Douglas  to  take  this 
ground  was  a  most  important  point  gained. 

In  the  fourth  joint  debate  at  Charleston,  Mr.  Lincoln 
brought  forward  and  spoke  at  length  upon  the  evidence 
of  a  charge  previously  made  by  Judge  Trumbull  against 
Douglas,  of  being  himself  reponsible  for  a  clause  iu  the 
Kansas  bill  which  would  have  deprived  the  people  of 
Kansas  of  the  right  to  vote  upon  their  own  Constitution. 

He  stated  this  point  as  follows ; 
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The  bill  that  went  into  his  (Mr.  Douglas's)  hands  had  the  provision  in  it 
for  a  submlsa^n  of  the  Constitution  to  the  people ;  and  I  say  its  language 
amounts  to  an  express  provision  for  a  submission,  and  that  he  took  the 
provision  out.  lie  saya  it  was  known  that  the  bill  was  silent  in  this 
particular;  hut  I  say,  Judge  Douglas,  it  wo»  not  silent  when  you  got  it. 
It  was  vocal  with  the  declaration,  when  you  got  it,  for  a  submission  of 
the  Constitution  to  the  people.  And  now,  my  direct  question  to  Judge 
Douglas  is,  to  answer  why,  if  he  deemed  the  bill  silent  on  this  point,  lie 
found  it  necessary  to  strike  out  those  particular  harmless  words.  If  he 
had  found  the  bill  silent  and  without  tliis  provision,  he  might  say  what 
he  do«3  now.  If  ho  supposes  it  was  implied  that  the  Constitution  would 
he  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  bow  could  these  two  lines  so  en- 
cumber the  statute  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  strike  them  out?  How 
could  h«  infer  that  a  submission  was  still  implied,  after  its  express  provi- 
sion had  been  stricken  from  the  bill!  I  tind  the  bill  vocal  with  the  pro- 
vision, while  he  silenced  it.  lie  took  it  out,  and  although  he  took  out 
the  other  provision  preventing  a  submission  to  a  vi.>te  of  the  people,  I  ask, 
why  did  you  first  put  it  in  f  I  ask  him  whether  he  took  the  original 
provision  oot,  which  Trumbull  alleges  w  as  in  the  bill  ?  If  be  admits  that  he 
did  take  it  out,  I  ash  him  ichat  he  did  it  for  f  It  looks  to  us  as  if  he  had 
altered  the  bill.  If  it  looks  differently  to  him — if  he  has  a  different  reason 
for  his  action  from  the  one  we  assign  him — he  can  tell  it.  I  insist  upon 
knowing  why  he  made  the  bill  silent  upon  that  point,  when  it  was  vocal 
before  he  put  his  bands  upon  it. 

Mr.  Douglas,  it  is  needless  to  say,  could  not  parry  this 
home  thrust.  In  his  efforts  to  do  so  (for  Mr.  Lincoln  gav 
him  several  opportunities  subsequently  to  explain  his 
position),  he  invariably  lost  his  temper. 

In  view  of  the  discussions  now  in  progress  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's final  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Douglas,  in  this  debate  at 
Charleston,  possesses  peculiar  interest. 

Jndge  Douglas  has  said  to  you  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  get  from 
me  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  I  am  in  favor  of  negro  citizenship. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  Judge  never  asked  me  the  question  before.  He 
Bhall  have  no  occasion  to  ever  ask  it  again,  for  I  tell  him  very  frankly 
that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  negro  citizenship.  This  furnishes  me  an  occa- 
sion for  saying  a  few  words  upon  the  subject.  I  mentioned  in  a  certain 
speech  of  mine  which  has  been  printed,  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
decided  that  a  negro  could-not  possibly  he  made  a  citizen;  and  with- 
out saying  what  was  ray  gronnd  of  complaint  in  regard  to  that,  or 
whether  I  had  any  ground  of  complaint,  Judge  Douglas  has  from  that 
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thing  uifiniifactuved  nearly  every  thing  that  he  ever  aayfl  ahout  ray  dispo- 
sition to  produce  an  equality  between  the  negroes  and  the  white  people. 
If  any  one  will  read  my  speech,  he  will  find  I  mentioned  that  as  one  of 
the  points  decided  in  the  course  of  the  Supreme  Court  opinions,  but  I  did 
not  state  what  objection  I  had  to  it.  But  Judge  Douglas  tells  the  people 
what  my  ohj*.'.ction  was,  when  I  did  not  tell  them  myself.  Now  my  opinion 
is  that  the  different  States  hiive  tlje  power  to  make  a  negro  a  citizen  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  if  they  choose.  Tlie  Dred  Scott 
decision  decides  that  they  have  not  that  power.  If  the  State  of  Illinois 
had  that  power  I  should  be  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  it.  That  is  all  I 
have  to  say  about  it. 

In  the  fifth  joint  debate,  that  at  Galesburg,  Mr.  Lincoln 
defended  the  Republican  party  from  the  charge  of  being 
sectional,  and  in  the  course  of  Iiis  speech  he  thus  pointedly 
sketched  the  difference  between  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Douglas  and  their  opponents,  as  regarded  the  manner  in 
"which  they  respectively  looked  upon  the  free  and  slave 
States : — 

The  Judge  tells,  m  proceeding,  that  he  is  opposed  to  making  any  odious 
distinctions  between  free  and  slave  States.  I  am  altogether  unaware  that 
the  Repnhlicans  are  in  favor  of  making  any  odious  distinctions  between 
the  free  and  slave  States.  But  there  still  is  a  difference,  I  think,  between 
Judge  Douglas  and  the  Republicans  in  this.  I  suppose  that  the  real  dif- 
ference between  Judge  Douglas  and  his  friends,  and  the  Republicans  on 
the  contrary,  is,  that  the  Judge  is  not  in  favor  of  making  any  difference 
between  slavery  and  liberty— that  he  is  in  favor  of  eradicating,  of  pressing 
out  of  view,  the  questions  of  preference  in  this  country  for  free  or  slave 
institutions  ;  and  consequently  every  sentiment  he  utters  discards  the  idea 
that  there  is  any  wrong  in  slavery.  Every  thing  that  emanates  from  him 
or  his  coai^utors  in  their  course  of  policy,  carefully  excludes  the  thought 
that  there  is  any  thing  wrong  in  slavery.  All  their  arguments,  if  you 
will  consider  them,  will  be  seen  to  exclude  the  thought  that  there  is  any 
thing  whatever  wrong  in  slavery.  If  you  will  take  the  Judge's  speeches, 
and  select  the  short  and  pointed  sentences  expressed  by  him — as  his  . 
declaration  that  he  "don't  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or  down" — 
you  will  see  at  once  that  this  is  perfectly  logical,  if  you  do  not  admit  that 
slavery  ia  wrong.  If  you  do  admit  that  it  is  wrong,  Judge  Douglas  cannot 
logically  say  he  don't  care  whether  a  wrong  is  voted  up  or  voted  down. 
Judge  Douglas  declares  that  if  any  community  want  slavery  they  have  a 
right  to  have  it.  He  can  say  that  logically,  if  he  says  that  there  is  no 
wrong  in  slavery  ;  but  if  you  admit  that  there  is  a  wrong  in  It,  be  cannot 
logically  say  that  anybody  has  a  right  to  do  wrong.  He  insists  that, 
upon  the  score  of  equality,  the  owners  of  slaves  and  the  owners  of  property 
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— of  horses  and  every  other  sort  of  property — sbonid  he  iilike,  and  hold 
them  alike  in  a  new  Territory.  That  is  perfectly  logical,  if  the  two 
species  of  property  are  alike,  and  nre  eqaallj  founded  in  ri-ht.  But  if  you 
admit  that  one  of  them  is  wrong,  you  tiinimt  institute  any  equality  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  And  from  this  dilference  of  sentiment — the  helief 
on  the  part  of  one  that  tlie  institution  ^-^  wrong,  and  a  policy  springing 
from  that  belief  which  looks  to  the  arrest  of  the  enlargement  of  that 
wrong ;  and  this  other  sentiment,  that  it  is  no  wrong,  and  a  policy  sprung 
from  that  sentiment  which  will  tolerate  no  idea  of  preventing  that  wrong 
from  growing  larger,  and  looks  to  there  never  being  an  end  of  it  through 
all  the  existence  of  things — arises  the  real  difference  between  Judge 
Douglas  and  his  friends  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Republicans  on  the 
other.  Now,  I  confess  myself  as  belonging  to  that  class  in  the  country 
who  contemplate  slavery  as  a  moral,  social,  and  political  t-'vil,  having  due 
regard  for  its  actual  existence  amongst  us,  and  the  difficulties  of  getting 
rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way,  and  to  all  the  Constitutional  obligations 
which  have  been  thrown  about  it;  but,  nevertheless,  desire  a  policy  that 
looks  to  the  prevention  of  it  as  a  wrong,  and  looks  hopefully  to  the  time 
when,  as  a  wrong,  it  may  come  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Lincoln  also,  after  again  calling  attention  to  the 
fraudulent  resolutions,  and  giving  strong  proof  that  Doug- 
las himself  was  a  party  to  the  imposition,  showed  that  he 
had  failed  to  answer  his  question  about  the  acceptance 
of  the  new  Dred  Scott  decision,  which,  he  said,  was  "just 
as  sure  to  be  made  as  to-morrow  is  to  come,  if  the  Demo- 
cratic party  shall  be  sustained"  in  the  elections.  He  then 
discussed  the  policy  of  acquiring  more  territory,  and  the 
importance  of  deciding  upon  any  such  acquisition,  by  the 
effect  which  it  would  have  upon  the  Slavery  question 
among  ourselves. 

In  the  next  debate,  at  Quincy,  besides  making  some 
personal  points  as  to  the  mode  in  which  Douglas  had  con- 
ducted the  previous  discussions,  he  stated  clearly  and 
brieily  what  were  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party, 
what  they  proposed  to  do,  and  what  they  did  not  propose 
to  do. 

This  exposition  is  at  once  so  lucid  and  succinct  that 
we  give  the  passage  at  length.  Mr.  Lincoln  alluded  to  the 
assertion  made  by  Judge  Douglas  at  Galesburg,  that  he 
(Mr.  Lincoln)  desired  to  avoid  the  responsibility  attach- 
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ing  to  the  "  enonnity"  of  the  principles  he  advocated,  and 
said  that  he  would  heartily  state  those  principles,  as  well 
as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do,  '*inall  their  enormity," 
which  he  did  as  follows : 

We  have  in  this  nation  this  element  of  domestic  slavery.  It  is  a  matter 
of  absolute  certainty  that  it  is  a  disturbing  element.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
all  the  great  men  who  have  expressed  an  opinion  upon  it,  that  it  is  a  dan- 
geroDS  element.  We  keep  up  a  controversy  in  regard  to  it.  That  contro- 
versy necessarily  springs  from  difference  of  opinion,  and  if  we  can  learn 
exactly — can  reduce  to  the  lowest  elements — what  that  difference  of  opinion 
18,  we  perhaps  shall  be  better  prepared  for  discussing  the  different  systems 
of  policy  that  we  would  propose  in  regard  to  that  disturbing  element. 
I  suggest  that  the  difference  of  opinion,  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  is  no 
other  than  the  difference  between  the  men  who  think  slavery  a  wrong 
and  those  who  do  not  think  it  wrong.  The  Republican  party  think  it 
a  wrong — we  think  it  is  a  moral,  a  social,  and  a  political  wrong.  We 
think  it  is  a  wrong  not  confiniag  itself  merely  to  the  persons  or  the  states 
where  it  exists,  but  that  it  is  a  wrong  in  its  tendency,  to  say  the  least,  that 
extends  itself  to  the  existence  of  the  whole  nation.  Because  we  think  it 
wrong,  we  propose  a  conrse  of  policy  that  shall  deal  with  it  as  a  wrong. 
We  deal  with  it  as  with  any  other  wrong,  in  so  far  as  we  can  prevent  its 
growing  any  larger,  and  so  deal  with  it  that  in  the  run  of  time  there  may 
be  dome  promise  of  an  end  to  it.  We  have  a  due  regard  to  the  actual 
presence  of  it  amongst  us,  and  the  difficulties  of  getting  rid  of  it  in  any 
sati>tactory  way,  and  all  the  Constitutional  obligations  thrown  abont  it. 
I  suppose  that  in  reference  both  to  its  actual  existence  in  the  nation,  and 
to  our  Constitutional  obligations,  we  have  no  right  at  all  to  disturb  it  in 
the  States  where  it  exists,  and  we  profess  that  we  have  no  more  inclina- 
tion to  disturb  it  than  we  have  the  right  to  do  it.  We  go  further  than 
that ;  we  don't  propose  to  disturb  it  where,  in  one  instance,  we  think  the 
Constitution  would  permit  us.  We  think  the  Constitution  would  permit 
ns  to  disturb  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Still  we  do  not  propose  to 
do  that,  unless  it  should  be  in  terms  which  I  don't  suppose  the  nation  is 
very  likely  soon  to  agree  to — the  terms  of  making  the  emancipation 
gradual,  and  compensating  the  unwilling  owners.  Where  we  suppose  we 
have  the  Constitutional  right,  we  restrain  ourselves  in  reference  to  the 
actual  existence  of  the  institotion  and  the  difficnlties  thrown  about  it. 
We  also  oppose  it  as  an  evil,  so  far  as  it  seeks  to  spread  itself.  We  insist 
on  the  policy  that  shall  restrict  it  to  its  present  limits.  We  don't  suppose 
that  in  doing  this  we  violate  any  thing  due  to  the  actual  presence  of  the 
institution,  or  any  thing  due  to  the  Constitutional  guaranties  thrown 
around  it. 

We  oppoBo  the  Dred  Scott  decision  in  a  certain  way,  upon  which  I 
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ougbt  perhaps  to  address  you  a  few  words.  We  do  not  propose  that 
when  Dred  Scott  has  been  decided  to  bo  a  slave  by  the  court,  ^^o,  as  a 
mob,  will  decide  him  to  be  free.  We  do  not  propose  that,  when  any 
other  one,  or  one  thousand,  shall  be  decided  by  that  court  to  be  slaves, 
we  will  in  aay  violent  way  disturb  the  rights  of  projierty  thus  settled ; 
but  we  nevertheless  do  oppose  that  decision  as  apolitical  rule,  which 
6haU  be  hiudiug  on  the  voter  to  vote  for  nobody  who  thinks  it  wrong, 
which  shall  be  binding  on  the  members  of  Congress  or  the  President  to 
favor  no  measure  that  does  not  actually  concur  with  the  principles  of  that 
decision.  AVe  do  not  propose  to  be  bound  by  it  as  a  political  rule  in  that 
way,  because  we  think  it  lays  the  foundation  not  mert.'ly  of  enlarging 
and  spreading  out  what  we  consider  an  evil,  but  it  lays  the  foundation  for 
spreading  that  evil  into  the  States  themselves.  We  propose  so  resisting 
it  as  to  have  it  reversed  if  we  can,  and  a  new  judicial  rule  established 
upon  this  subject. 

I  will  add  this,  that  if  there  be  any  man  who  docs  not  believe  that 
slavery  is  wrong  in  the  three  iispects  whieli  I  have  mentidncd,  or  in  any 
one  of  them,  that  man  is  misplaced,  and  ought  to  leave  us.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  there  he  any  man  in  the  Eupublican  party  who  is  impa- 
tient over  the  necessity  springing  from  its  actual  presence,  and  is  impa- 
tient of  the  (.'onstitutional  guaranties  thrown  around  it,  and  would  act  in 
disregard  of  these,  lie  too  is  misplaced,  standing  with  us.  He  will  find  liis 
place  somewhere  else ;  for  we  have  a  due  regard,  so  far  as  we  are  capable 
of  understanding  them,  for  ah  these  things.  This,  gentlemen,  as  weU  as 
I  can  give  it,  is  a  plain  statement  of  our  principles  in  all  their  enormity. 

Mr.  Douglas  replied  to  Mr.  Lincoln  in  a  manner  which 
proved  that  he  felt  the  arguments  which  his  antagi^nist 
had  advanced  to  be  actually  unanswerable,  and  in  open 
ing  his  rejoinder  Mr.  Lincoln  usi'd  this  language  : — 

I  wish  to  return  to  Jndge  Douglas  my  profound  thanks  for  his  public 
annunciation  here  to-day,  to  be  put  on  record,  that  liis  system  of  policy 
in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery  contemplates  that  it  shall  last  for- 
erer.  We  are  getting  a  little  nearer  the  true  issue  of  this  controversy,  and 
I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  this  one  sentence.  Judge  Douglas  asks  you, 
"  Why  cannot  the  institution  of  slavery,  or  rather,  why  cannot  the  nation, 
part  slave  and  part  free,  continue  as  our  fathers  made  it  forever  *"  In  the 
first  place,  I  insist  that  our  fathers  did  not  make  this  nation  half  slave 
and  half  free,  or  part  slave  and  part  free.  I  insist  that  they  found  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  existing  here.  They  did  not  make  it  so,  but  they  left 
it  80,  hecimse  they  knew  of  no  way  to  get  rid  of  it  at  that  time.  When 
Judge  Donglas  undertakes  to  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  the  fathers 
of  the  Government  made  this  nation  part  slave  and  part  free,  he  waumet 
v:hal   is  historically   a  falsehood.     More  than  that :    when  the  fathers 
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of  the  Government  cut  off  the  sonrce  of  slavery  hj  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  and  adopted  a  ajstem  of  restricting  it  from  the  new 
Territories  where  it  had  not  eiisted,  I  maintain  that  they  placed  it 
where  tliey  understood,  and  all  sensible  men  understood,  it  was  in  the 
course  of  ultimate  extinction;  and  when  Judge  Douglas  asks  me  why  it 
cannot  continue  as  our  fathers  made  it,  I  ask  Iiim  why  ho  and  his  friends 
could  not  let  it  rciTiain  as  our  fathers  made  it? 

It  is  precisely  all  I  ask  of  him  in  relation  to  the  institutioi]  of  slavery, 
that  it  shall  be  placed  upon  the  basis  that  dur  fathers  plared  it  upon.  Mr. 
Brooks,  of  Soutli  Carolina,  once  said,  and  truly  said,  tli:it  when  this  Gov- 
ernment was  established,  no  oni.^  expected  the  institution  of  slavery  to 
last  until  this  day  ;  and  that  the  men  who  formed  this  Governmi-'nt  were 
wiser  and  helter  than  the  men  of  these  days;  but  the  men  of  these  days 
had  experii'nf-L'  which  the  fathers  had  not,  and  that  experience  had  taught 
them  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  and  this  had  made  the  perpetuation 
of  the  institution  of  slavery  a  necessity  in  this  country.  Judge  Douglas 
could  not  let  it  stand  upon  the  basis  on  which  our  lathers  placed  it,  but 
removed  it,  and  put  it  npon  the  cotton-gin  basis.  It  is  a  question,  there- 
fore, for  him  and  his  friends  to  answer — why  they  could  not  let  it  remain 
where  the  fathers  of  the  Government  originally  placed  it. 

Tile  seventh  and  last  joint  debate  took  place  at  Alton, 
October  15.  According  to  the  schedule  previously  agreed 
upon,  Mr.  Douglas  had  the  opening  speech.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
in  his  rejoinder,  made  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  review 
of  the  slavery  question  in  its  relations  to  the  Democratic 
party.  He  showed  that  the  doctrines  of  that  party,  with 
reference  to  tliis  question,  were  not  those  held  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  ;  traced  the  development  of  the  agita- 
tion which  had  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  the  Democracy 
to  put  slavery  upon  a  different  footing,  and  sketched  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  in  which  this  attempt  had  in- 
volved tlie  country.  He  thus  expressed  his  opinion  of 
the  way  in  which  this  agitation  might  be  terminated  : — 

I  have  intimated  that  I  thought  the  agitation  would  not  cease  until  a 
crisis  shoulil  have  been  reached  and  passed.  I  have  stated  in  what  way  I 
thought  it  would  be  reached  and  passed.  I  have  said  that  it  might  go 
one  way  or  the  other.  "We  might,  by  arresting  the  further  spread  of  it, 
and  jdacing  it  where  the  fathers  originally  placed  it,  put  it  where  the  pub- 
lic mind  should  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  was  In  the  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction. Thus  the  agitation  may  cease.  It  may  be  pnslied  forward  until 
it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  al!  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new.  North  as 
well  as  South.    I  have  said,  and  I  repeat,  my  wish  is  that  the  further 
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spread  of  it  may  be  arrested,  and  that  it  may  be  placed  where  the  publio 
luiod  sliall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  tbe  course  of  ultimate  extinction. 
I  have  expressed  that  as  my  wish,  I  entertain  the  opinion,  upon  eyidence 
snfficient  to  my  mind,  that  the  fathers  of  this  Government  placed  that  in- 
stitution where  the  public  mind  did  rest  in  the  belief  thiit  it  was  in  the 
course  of  ultimate  extinction.  Let  me  ask  why  they  made  provision  that 
me  source  of  slavery — the  African  slave-trade — should  be  cut  off  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years?  Why  did  they  make  provision  tlitt  in  all  tbe  new 
territory  we  owned  at  that  time,  slavery  should  be  forever  inhibited  ? 
Why  stop  its  spread  in  one  direction  and  cut  off  its  source  in  another,  if 
they  did  not  look  to  its  being  placed  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction  T 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  demonstrated  that  tiie  wholu  contro- 
versy turned  upon  the  vital  question  whether  slavery 
was  wrong  or  net,  and  proved  tliat  tlie  yentiinent  of  the 
Democratic  party,  as  it  then  existed,  was  that  it  was  not 
wrong,  and  that  Douglas  and  those  who  sympathized 
with  him  did  not  desire  or  ever  expect  to  s^e  the  country 
freed  from  this  gigantic  evU.     Upon  this  point  lie  said  : 

The  sentiment  that  contemplates  the  institution  of  slavery  in  this  conn- 
try  as  a  wrong  is  tbe  sentiment  of  tbe  Repnblican  party.  It  is  the  senti- 
ment around  which  all  their  actions — all  their  arguments  circle — from 
which  all  their  propositions  radiate.  They  look  ujion  it  as  being  a  moral, 
social,  and  political  wrong;  and  while  they  contL-raplati.-  it  as  such,  they 
nevertheless  have  due  re^^Mrd  for  its  actual  existence  among  us,  and  tbe 
difficulties  of  getting  rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way,  and  to  all  the  con- 
stitutional obligations  thrown  about  it.  Yet,  bavin;;  a  due  regard  for 
these,  they  di^jire  a  I'olicy  in  regard  to  it  that  looks  to  its  not  creating 
any  more  danger.  They  insist  that  it  should,  as  f:ir  aa  may  be,  be-  treated 
as  a  wrong,  and  one  of  the  methods  of  treating  it  as>  a  wrong  is  to  make 
provision  that  it  shall  grow  no  larger.  They  also  desire  a  polioy  that 
looks  to  a  peaceful  end  of  slavery  at  some  time,  as  being  wrong.  These 
are  the  views  they  entertain  in  regard  to  it,  as  I  undt.istand  them  ;  and  all 
their  sentiments — all  their  arguments  and  propositions  are  brought  within 
this  range.  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  that  if  there  be  a  man  amongst 
us  who  does  not  think  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  wrong,  in  any  one 
of  the  aspects  of  which  I  have  spoken,  he  is  misplaced,  and  ought  not  to  be 
with  us.  And  if  there  be  a  man  amongst  us  who  is  so  impatient  of  it  as  a 
wrong  as  to  disregard  its  actual  presence  among  us,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  rid  of  it  suddenly  in  a  satisfactory  way,  and  to  disregard  the  con- 
stitutional obligations  thrown  about  it,  that  man  is  misplaced,  if  he  is  on 
our  platform.  We  disclaim  sympathy  with  him  in  practical  action,  lie 
ia  not  placed  properly  with  ns. 
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On  tliia  aubject  of  treating  it  as  a  wrong,  and  limiting  ita  spread,  let 
me  say  a  word.  Has  any  thingover  threatened  the  existence  of  this  Union, 
save  and  except  tliia  very  institution  of  slavery?  What  is  it  that  we  hold 
most  dear  amongst  ua  ?  Our  own  liberty  and  prosperity.  What  has  ever 
threatened  our  liberty  and  prosperity,  save  and  except  this  institution  of 
slavery  i  If  this  is  true,  how  do  you  propose  to  improve  the  condition  of 
things  by  enlarging  slavery — by  spreading  it  out  and  making  it  bigger? 
You  may  liave  a  won  or  cancer  upon  your  person  and  not  be  able  to  cat 
it  out  lest  you  hleed  to  death;  but  surely  it  is  no  way  to  cure  it,  to  en- 
graft it  and  spread  it  over  your  whole  body.  That  is  no  proper  way  of 
treating  what  yju  regard  a  wrong.  You  see  this  peaceful  way  of  dealing 
with  it  as  a  wrong — restricting  the  spread  of  it,  and  not  allowing  it  to  go 
into  new  counlries  where  it  has  not  already  existed.  That  is  the  peaceful  • 
way,  the  old-fashioned  way,  the  way  in  which  the  fathers  themselves  set 
us  the  example. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  said  there  is  a  sentiment  which  treats  it  as 
not  being  wruu.^r.  That  is  the  Democratic  sentiment  of  this  day.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  every  man  who  stands  witliin  thiit  range  positively 
asserts  tliat  it  is  right.  That  class  will  include  all  who  positively  assert 
that  it  is  right,  and  all  who,  like  Judge  Douglas,  treat  it  as  indifferent,  and 
do  not  say  it  is  i-'ithcr  right  or  wrong.  These  two  classes  of  men  fall 
within  the  general  class  of  those  who  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  wrong. 
And  if  there  beiimong  you  anybody  who  supposes  that  he,  as  a  Demo- 
(.■nit,  can  con^idi-T  himself  "as  much  opposed  to  slavery  as  anybody,"  I 
would  like  to  reason  with  liim.  You  never  treat  it  as  a  wrong.  What 
other  thing  that  you  consider  as  a  wrong,  do  you  deal  with  as  you  deal 
with  that?  Perhaps  you  say  it  is  wrong,  but  your  leader  never  does,  and 
you  quarrel  with  anybody  who  says  it  is  wrong.  Although  you  pretend 
to  say  so  yourself,  you  can  find  no  fit  place  to  deal  with  it  as  a  wrong. 
You  must  not  say  any  thing  about  it  in  the  free  States,  because  it  is  not 
here.  Yon  must  not  say  any  thing  about  it  in  the  slave  States,  because  it 
13  there.  You  must  not  say  any  thing  about  it  in  the  pulpit,  because  that- 
is  religion,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  must  not  say  any  thing 
about  it  in  politics,  because  that  will  disturb  the  security  of  "ray  place." 
There  is  no  place  to  talk  about  it  as  being  a  wrong,  although  you  say 
yourself  it  is  a  wrong.  Bnt,  finally,  you  will  screw  yourself  up  to  the  be- 
lief that  if  the  people  of  the  slave  States  should  adopt  a  system  of  grad- 
ual emancipation  on  the  slavery  question,  you  would  be  in  favor  of  it. 
You  would  be  in  favor  of  it.  You  say  that  is  getting  it  in  the  right  place, 
and  you  would  be  glad  to  see  it  succeed.  But  you  are  deceiving  yourself. 
You  all  know  that  Frank  Blair  and  Gratz  Brown,  down  there  in  St.  Louis, 
undertook  to  introduce  that  system  into  Missouri.  They  fought  aa  vali- 
antly as  they  could  for  the  system  of  gradu;il  emancipation  which  you 
pretend  you  would  be  glad  to  see  succeed.  Now  I  will  bring  you  to  the 
test.     After  a  hard  fight  they  were  beaten,  and  when  the  news  came  over 
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here  you  tlirew  up  yoor  hats  and  hunabed  for  Democracy.  More  than 
that;  take  all  the  arguments  made  io  favor  of  the  system  joii  have  pro- 
posed, and  it  carefully  excludes  the  idea  that  there  is  any  thing  wrong  in 
the  institution  of  slavery.  The  arguments  to  sustain  that  policy  carefully 
escluded  it.  Even  here  to-day  you  heard  Judge  Douglas  quarrel  with  mo 
because  I  uttered  a  wish  that  it  might  sometime  come  to  an  end.  Al- 
though Henry  Clay  could  say  he  wished  every  slave  in  the  United  States 
was  in  the  country  of  his  ancestors,  I  am  denounced  by  those  pretending; 
to  respect  Henry  Clay  for  uttering  a  wish  that  it  might  sometime,  in  acme 
peaceful  way,  come  to  an  end.  The  Democratic  policy  in  regard  to  that 
institution  will  not  tolerate  the  merest  breath,  the  slightest  hint,  of  the 
least  degree  of  wrong  about  it. 

Besides  tlie  speeches  made  in  the  course  of  these  sevrn 
joint  debates,  Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  at  least  fifty  other 
addresses  to  the  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  durin*; 
the  canvass,  everywhere  expounding  his  views  and  de- 
claring his  sentiments  with  the  same  frankness  and  man- 
liness. The  chief  interest  of  the  contest,  however,  cen- 
tred in  their  joint  debates,  and  with  every  succeed- 
ing encounter  the  feeling  in  the  State,  and  through- 
out the  country,  became  more  intense.  As  the  day 
for  final  decision  approached,  Elinois  fairly  blazed 
with  the  excitement.  While  Mr.  Douglas  fully  sus- 
tained his  previous  reputation,  and  justified  the  estimate 
his  friends  had  placed  upon  his  abilities,  he  labored  un- 
der the  comparative  disadvantage  of  being  much  better 
known  to  the  country  at  large  than  was  his  antagonist. 
During  his  long  public  career,  peoj^le  had  become  par- 
tially accustomed  to  his  manner  of  presenting  arguments 
and  enforcing  them.  The  novelty  and  freshness  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  addresses,  on  the  other  hand,  the  homeliness 
and  force  of  his  illustrations,  their  wonderful  pertinence, 
his  exhaustless  humor,  his  confidence  in  his  own  re- 
sources, engendered  by  his  firm  belief  in  the  justice  of 
the  cause  he  so  ably  advocated,  never  once  rising,  how- 
ever, to  the  point  of  arrogance  or  superciliousness,  fast- 
ened upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  people  everywhere,  friends 
and  opponents  alike.  It  was  not  strange  that  more  than 
once,  during  the  course  of  the  unparalleled  excitement 
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wliich  marlicd  this  canvass,  Mr.  Douglas  should  have 
been  tlirown  off  his  guard  by  tlie  singular  self-possession 
displayed  by  his  antagonist,  and  by  the  imperturbable  firm- 
ness with  which  he  maintained  and  defended  a  posi- 
tion once  assumed.  The  unassuming  confidence  which 
marked  Mr.  Lincoln's  conduct  was  early  imparted  to  Ws 
supporters,  and  each  succeeding  encounter  added  largely 
to  the  number  of  his  friends,  until  they  began  to  indulge 
the  hope  that  a  triumph  might  be  secured  in  spite  of  the 
adverse  circumstances  under  which  the  struggle  was  com- 
menced. And  so  it  would  have  been,  had  party  lines 
been  more  strictly  drawn.  But  the  action  of  Mr.  Doug- 
las with  reference  to  the  Lecompton  Constitution  when  it 
was  before  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  bitter  hos- 
tilitj^  of  the  southern  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  to 
wards  him,  had  led  very  many  Republicans,  and  some  of 
high  consideration  and  influence  in  other  States,  to  favor 
his  return  to  the  Senate.  They  deemed  this  due  to  the 
zeal  and  efficiency  with  which  he  had  resisted  the  attempt 
to  force  slavery  into  Kansas  against  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  as  important  in  encouraging  other  Democratic 
leaders  to  imitate  the  example  of  Douglas  in  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  the  slaveholding 'aristocracy.  This  feeling 
proved  to  be  of  much  weight  against  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the 
canvass. 

In  the  election  which  took  place  on  November  2d,  the 
popular  vote  stood  as  follows ; 

Republlcau 126,084 

Douglas  Democrat 121,940 

LecomiJtoQ  Democrat 5,091 

Mr.  Lincoln,  therefore,  had  the  people  been  permitted 
to  decide  the  question  directly,  would  have  been  returned 
to  the  Senate,  since  he  had  a  plurality  of  four  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  votes  over  Mr.  Douglas ;  but 
the  State  legislature  was  the  tribunal  that  was  to  pass 
finally  upon  it;  and  there,  fortunately  for  the  country, 
as  the  future  showed,  but  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Lincoln. 
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at  that  time,  the  Democrats  had  secured  an  advantage,  "by- 
means  of  an  unfair  districting  of  the  State,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  overcome.  Notwithstanding  the  immense 
gains  made  by  tlie  Republicans,  their  opponents  had,  in 
the  upper  branch  of  this  body,  fourteen  members  to  tlieir 
eleven,  while  in  the  lower  House  these  two  parties  stood 
forty  Democrats  to  thirty-tive  Republicans.  This  state 
of  affairs  secured  Mr.  Douglas  a  re-election,  although  the 
fact  that  he  was  fairly  beaten  on  the  popular  vote,  robbed 
his  triumph  of  much  of  its  lustre.  An  overruling  Prov- 
idence, the  workings  of  which  can  now  be  clearly  traced, 
but  which  were  then  inscrutable,  by  securing  this  result, 
ultimately  gave  the  nation  for  its  chief  magistrate  the 
man  best  fitted  to  carry  it  safely  through  the  most  trying 
period  of  its  history. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MR.   LINCOLN  AND  THE  PRESIDENCT. 

The  Oampaion  op  1859  in  Onio. — Mr.  Lincoln's  Speeches  at  Ooldmbus 
AND  Cincinnati. — Hia  Viaix  to  tdk  East, — In  New  YortK  Oity. — The 

GHEAT   SpEEOn    AT    COOPER   INSTITUTE. — Mb.   LlNOOLN   NOMINATED   B-QE 

TDE  Presidency. — His  Election. 

Ciiep:kfully  resigning  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  politi- 
■  cal  warfare,  Mr.  Lincoln,  upon  the  close  of  this  canvass, 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  But  he  was 
not  long  allowed  to  remain  in  retirement.  In  the  autumn 
of  1859  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  nominated  Mr.  Pugh  as 
their  candidate  for  governor,  and  to  repay  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  had  followed  his  standard,  as  well  as  in 
the  hope  of  securing  important  advantages  for  the  democ- 
racy, Mr.  Douglas  was  enlisted  in  the  canvass.  The 
Republicans  at  once  appealed  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  come  to 
their  assistance.  He  promptly  responded  to  the  invita- 
tion to  meet  his  eld  antagonist,  and  more  tlian  sustain^ed 
his  great  reputation  by  two  speeches,  one  delivered  at 
Columbus  and  the  other  at  Cincinnati.  Not  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  position  in  which  the  close  of  the  canvass  in 
Illinois  had  L.'ft  his  favorite  doctrine  of  Popular  Sover- 
eignty, Mr.  Douglas  had  secured  the  insertion  in  Harper's 
Magazine  of  an  elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  article 
explaining  his  views  at  length.  Mr.  Lincoln's  speech  at 
Columbus  was  a  most  masterly  review  of  this  paper. 
After  ri.'plying  briefly  to  the  identically  stale  charges 
which  Mr.  Douglas  had  so  often  repeated  during  the  <;an- 
vass  in  Illinois,  and  which  he  had  reiterated  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  Columbus  a  few  days  previously,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln addressed  himself  to  the  task  he  had  in  hand,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  Repnblican  party,  as  I  understand  its  principlea  and  policy,  believe 
that  there  is  grent  danger  of  the  institation  of  shivery  being  spread  out 
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antl  extetuJed,  nntil  it  is  ultimatelj  made  alike  lawfal  in  all  the  States  of 
tliis  Union  ;  bo  believinp,  to  prevent  that  inciiU'nral  and  ultimatp  consum- 
ni;ition,  is  the  original  and  chief  pnrpoae  of  the  Ttepubli.an  organization. 
I  Bay  "  chief  pnrpose"  of  the  Republican  organization  ;  for  it  is  certainly 
true  that  if  the  National  House  shall  fall  into  tlie  bands  of  the  Kepuhlicans, 
they  will  have  to  attend  to  all  the  other  matters  of  nation:iI  house-keep- 
ing as  well  as  this.  The  chief  and  real  purpose  of  the  Republican  party 
is  eminently  conservative.  It  proposes  nothing  save  and  except  to  restore 
this  Government  to  its  original  tone  in  regard  to  this  element  of  slavery, 
and  there  to  maintain  it,  looking  for  no  farther  change  in  reference  to  it 
tiian  that  which  the  original  framers  of  the  GoTernraent  themselves  ex- 
pected and  looked  forward  to. 

The  chief  danger  to  this  purpose  of  the  Republican  party  is  not  just 
now  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade,  or  the  passage  of  a  Congres- 
sional slave-code,  or  the  declaring  of  a  second  Drcd  Scott  decision,  making 
slavery  lawful  in  all  the  States.  These  are  not  pressing  us  just  now. 
They  are  not  quite  ready  yet.  The  authors  of  these  measures  know  that 
we  are  too  strong  for  them;  but  they  will  be  upon  us  in  duo  time,  and  we 
will  be  grappling  with  them  band  to  hand,  if  they  are  not  now  beaded  off. 
They  are  not  now  the  chief  daHger  to  the  purpose  of  the  Republican 
organization;  but  the  most  imminent  danger  that  now  threatens  that  pur- 
pose is  that  insidious  Douglas  Popular  Sovereignty.  This  is  the  miner 
and  sapper.  While  it  does  not  propose  to  revive  the  African  slave-trade, 
nor  to  pas-i  a  slave-code,  nor  to  make  a  second  Dred  Scott  decision,  it  is 
preparing  ns  for  the  onslaught  and  charge  of  these  ultimate  enemies  when 
they  shall  be  ready  to  come  on,  and  the  word  of  command  for  them  to 
advance  shall  be  given.  I  say  this  Douglas  Popular  Sovereignty — for 
there  is  a  broad  distinction,  as  I  now  understand  it,  between  that  article 
and  a  genuine  Popular  Sovereignty. 

I  believe  there  is  a  genuine  popular  sovereignty.  I  think  a  definition 
of  genuine  popular  sovereignty,  in  the  abstract,  would  be  about  this: 
That  each  man  shall  do  precisely  as  he  pleases  with  himself,  and  with  all 
those  things  which  exclusively  concern  him.  Applied  to  Government, 
this  principle  would  be,  that  a  General  Government  shall  do  all  those 
things  which  pertain  to  it,  and  all  the  local  Governments  ^liall  do  pre- 
cisely as  they  please  in  respect  to  those  matters  which  exclusively  concern 
them.  I  understand  that  this  Government  of  the  Uniti'd  States,  under 
which  we  live,  is  based  upon  this  principle;  and  I  am  misunderstood  if 
it  is  supposed  that  I  have  any  war  to  moke  upon  that  principle. 

Now,  what  is  Judge  Douglas's  Popular  Sovereignty?  It,  is,  as  a  prin- 
ciple, no  other  than  that,  if  one  man  chooses  to  make  a  slave  of  another 
man,  neither  that  other  man  nor  anybody  else  has  a  right  to  object. 
Applied  in  Government,  as  be  seeks  to  apply  it,  it  is  this :  If,  in  a  new 
Territory  into  which  a  few  people  are  beginning  to  enter  for  the  purpose 
of  making  their  homes,  they  choose  to  either  exclude  slavery  from  their 
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limits  or  to  eatablish  it  there,  liowever  one  or  tlio  otlier  may  afFect  thtr 
persons  to  be  eiisluved,  or  tlio  infinitely  greater  number  of  persons  whc 
are  afterward  to  inhabit  that  Territory,  or  the  otlicr  meniberH  of  the  fami- 
lies of  criiiimunitiea,  of  which  they  are  but  an  incipient  member,  or  the 
general  head  of  the  fanaily  of  States,  as  parent  of  all — however  their  action 
may  uflect  one  or  the  other  of  these,  there  is  no  power  or  right  to  inter- 
fere-    That  is  Dunglaa's  Popular  Sovereignty  applied. 

He  has  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  Popular  Sovereignty.  His  explana 
tioDs  explanatory  of  explanations  explained  are  interminable.  The  most 
lengthy,  and,  as  I  .suppose,  the  most  maturely  considered  of  hie  longseriea 
of  explanations,  is  his  great  essay  in  Harper's  Magazine. 

This  exordium  was  followed  by  a  speech  which  will 
rank  among  the  ablest  efforts  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  an 
argument  in  which  great  sarcasm  and  humor  were  charac- 
teristically intermingled,  he  thoroughly  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  the  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  in 
conclusion,  after  again  warning  his  hearers  against  the 
insidious  dangers  of  this  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty, 
said ; — 

Did  you  ever,  five  years  ago,  hear  of  anybody  in  the  world  saying  tliat 
the  negro  had  no  share  in  the  Declaration  of  National  Independence;  that 
it  did  not  mean  negroes  at  all;  and  when  "all  men  "  wore  spoken  of, 
negroes  were  not  included? 

I  am  satisfied  that  five  years  ago  that  proposition  was  not  put  upon 
paper  by  any  living  being  anywhere.  I  have  been  unable  at  any  time 
to  find  a  man  in  an  audience  who  would  declare  that  he  had  ever  known 
of  anybody  saying  so  five  years  ago.  But  last  year  there  was  not  a 
Douglas  popnlar  sovereign  in  Illinois  who  did  not  say  it.  Is  there  one  in 
Ohio  but  declares  his  firm  belief  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  did 
not  mean  negroes  at  all  ?  I  do  not  know  how  this  is ;  I  have  not  been 
here  much ;  but  I  presume  you  are  very  much  alike  everywhere.  Then 
I  suppose  that  all  now  express  the  belief  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence  never  did  mean  negroes.  I  call  upon  one  of  them  to  say  that 
be  said  it  five  years  ago. 

If  you  think  that  now,  and  did  not  think  it  then,  the  next  thing  that 
strikes  me  is  to  remark  that  there  has  been  a  change  wrought  in  you,  and 
a  very  significant  change  it  is,  being  no  less  than  changing  the  negro,  iu 
your  estimation,  from  the  rank  of  a  man  to  that  of  a  brute.  They  are 
taking  him  down,  and  placing  him,  when  spoken  of,  among  reptiles  and 
crocodiles,  as  Judge  Douglas  himself  expresses  it. 

Is  not  this  change  wrought  in  your  minds  a  very  important  change? 
Public  opinion  in  this  country  is  every  thing.  In  a  nation  like  oura,  this 
popular  sovereignty  and  squatter  flovereigaty  have  already  wrought  a 
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change  in  the  public  mind  to  the  extoiit  I  havo  stated.  There  is  no  man 
in  this  crowd  who  can  contradict  it. 

Now,  it'  yuu  are  opposed  to  slavery  honestly,  as  much  ae  anybody,  i 
ask  you  to  note  that  fact,  and  the  like  of  which  is  to  fellow,  to  be 
plastered  on,  layer  after  layer,  until  \<.'ry  soon  you  are  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  negro  everywhere  as  with  the  brute.  If  public  st'n- 
tiinont  has  not  been  debauched  already  to  this  point,  a  new  turn  of 
the  screw  in  that  direction  is  all  that  is  wanting;  and  this  is  con- 
etantly  being  done  by  the  teachers  of  this  insidious  popular  sovereignty. 
You  need  bnt  one  or  two  turns  further  until  your  minds,  nnw  riiienin;^ 
under  these  teachings,  will  be  ready  t'nr  all  tlusi'  things,  and  you  will  re- 
ceive and  support,  or  submit  to,  the  slave-trade,  revived  with  all  its 
horrors,  a  slave-code  enforced  in  our  Territories,  and  a  new  Dred  S'^utt 
decision  to  bring  slavery  up  into  the  v<.Ty  hi,*;irt  of  the  free  Norlli.  This, 
[  must  say,  is  but  carrying  out  those  words  proplietically  sicken  by  Mr. 
Olay,  many,  many  years  ago — I  bi-'Iieve  more  than  thirty  ye^ars,  when  ho 
told  an  audience  that  if  they  would  repress  all  tendencies  to  liberty  and 
ultimate  emancipation,  they  must  go  back  to  tlie  era  of  our  indepondum-e, 
and  muzzle  the  cannon  which  thundered  its  annual  joyous  return  on  the 
Fourth  of  July;  they  must  blow  out  the  moral  lights  around  us;  they 
must  penetrate  tlie  human  soul  and  eradicate  the  love  of  liberty  ;  but  until 
they  did  these  things,  and  others  eloquently  enumerated  by  him,  they 
could  not  repress  all  tendencies  to  ultiiuate  eniancipation. 

I  ask  attentiiin  to  the  fact  that  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  these  popular 
sovereigns  are  at  this  work;  blowing  out  the  moral  lights  around  us; 
teaching  that  the  negro  is  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  brute;  that  the  Derlar;i- 
tion  has  nothing  to  do  with  him;  tlnit  he  ranks  with  thu  crocodile  and 
the  reptile;  that  man,  with  body  and  smil,  is  a  matter  of  d^Hurs  and 
cents,  I  suggest  to  this  portion  of  the  Ohio  Republicnns,  or  Demni-rats, 
if  there  be  any  present,  the  serious  consideration  of  this  fact,  that  there  is 
now  going  on  among  yon  a  steady  pr.n.'fss  of  deb;iu('hing  publiu  opinion 
on  this  subject.     With  this,  my  friends,  I  bid  yon  adieu. 

lu  his  speech  at  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Lincohi  addressed  him- 
self particularly  to  the  Kentuckians  wlium  lie  siipposi'd 
to  he  among  his  hearers,  and  after  advising  them  to  nom- 
inate Mr.  Douglas  as  their  candidate  ibr  the  Presidency' 
at  the  approaching  Charleston  Convention,  showfd  th^ni 
how  by  so  doing  they  would  the  most  surely  protect  tln-ir 
cherished  institution  of  slavery.  In  the  course  of  his 
argument  he  expressed  this  shrewd  opinion,  wul:*i  may 
now  be  classed  as  a  prophecy  : — 

It  18  but  my  opinion;  I  give  it  to  you  without  a  fee.     It  is  my  opinion 
6 
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thflt  it  is  for  you  to  take  him  [Mr.  Douglas]  or  be  defeated  ;  and  tbat  if 
yoii  do  take  him,  you  may  be  bcaitn.  You  will  surely  be  beaten  if  you 
do  not  take  liim.  We,  the  Hejiublicans  and  others  Ibrining  the  op]»osition 
of  tlie  country,  intend  to  "  stand  by  our  guns,"  to  be  patient  and  firm,  and 
in  the  long  run  to  beat  you,  wln-'tb^r  yon  take  him  or  not.  We  know  that 
before  we  fairly  beat  you,  wc  have  to  beat  you  both  together.  We  know- 
that  you  are  "  all  of  a  ft;atln.i-,"  and  that  we  have  to  beat  you  altogether, 
and  we  expect  to  do  it.  We  dun't  intend  to  be  very  impatient  about  it. 
We  mean  to  be  as  deliberate  and  cahn  about  it  as  it  is  possible  to  bo,  but 
as  firm  and  resolved  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  be.  When  we  do  as  w© 
flay,  beat  you,  juu  perhaps  want  tu  kni^w  what  we  will  do  with  yoy. 

I  will  tell  you,  Sij  far  as  I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the  opposition, 
what  we  mean  to  do  with  you.  We  mean  to  treat  you,  as  near  a«  we 
possibly  can,  as  Wasliin.irton,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  treated  you.  We 
mean  to  leave  you  alune,  and  in  no  way  to  iiiterfere  with  your  institution ; 
to  abide  by  all  and  every  comproTuise  of  the  Constitution,  and,  iu  a  word, 
coming  back  to  the  original  proposition,  to  treat  you,  so  far  a^,  degener- 
ated men  (if  we  have  degenerated)  may,  aceording  to  the  examples  of 
those  noble  fathers^Washiugton,  Jellcrsnn,  and  Madison.  We  mean  to 
remember  that  you  are  as  good  as  we;  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
us  other  than  the  difference  of  eircumstaiieea.  We  mean  to  recognize  and 
bear  in  mind  always  that  you  have  as  j^ood  hearts  in  your  bosoms  as  other 
people,  or  as  we  claim  to  have,  and  treat  you  accordingly.  We  mean  to 
inarry  your  girls  when  we  have  a  chance — the  whit©  ones,  I  mean,  and  I 
have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  once  did  have  a  chance  in  that  way. 
I  have  told  you  what  we  mean  to  do.  I  want  to  know,  now,  wlien 
that  thing  takes  place,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  I  often  hear  it  inti- 
mated that  you  mean  to  divide  the  Union  whenever  a  Republican,  or  any 
thing  like  it,  is  eleeted  President  of  the  I'liited  States.  [A  voice— "That 
is  80."]  '■  That  is  so,"  one  of  them  says ;  I  wonder  if  he  is  a  Kentuckian  ? 
[A  voice — "  He  is  a  Douglas  man."]  Well,  then,  I  want  to  know  what 
you  are  going  to  do  with  your  half  of  it?  Are  you  going  to  split  the 
Ohio  down  through,  and  push  yuur  half  off  a  piece  ?  Or  are  yon  going  to 
keeji  it  right  alongside  of  us  outrageous  fellows?  Or  are  yon  going  to 
build  up  a  wall  some  way  between  your  country  and  ours,  by  which  that 
movable  property  of  yours  can't  come  over  here  any  more,  to  the  danger 
of  your  losing  it?  Do  you  think  you  can  better  yourselvea  on  that  sub- 
ject, hy  leaving  us  hcie  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  return  thos« 
specimens  of  your  movable  property  tbat  come  hither?  You  have  divided 
the  Union  because  we  would  not  do  right  with  you,  as  you  think,  upon 
that  subject;  when  we  cease  to  be  under  obligations  to  do  any  thing  for 
you,  h'>"  .iiuch  better  off  do  you  think  you  will  be?  Will  you  make  war 
upon  us  and  kill  us  all?  Why,  gentleniLn,  I  think  yon  are  as  gallant  and 
as  brave  men  as  live  ;  tbat  you  can  fight  as  bravely  in  a  good  cause,  man 
fi-r  man,  as   any  other  people  living;  that  you  have  shown  yourselves 
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capahlo  of  thia  upon  various  occasions-,  but,  miin  for  man,  you  are  not 
better  tlian  we  are,  and  ttiero  are  nut  no  ni;iny  of  you  as  there  are  of  us. 
You  will  never  inake  much  of  a  hand  at  whipping  us.  If  we  were  fewer 
hi  numbers  than  you,  I  think  tliatyou  could  whip  ua;  if  we  were  equal, 
it  would  Hkely  he  a  drawn  battle  ;  but,  being  inferior  in  nunibers,  you  will 
make  nothing  by  attempting  to  master  us. 

But  pei'baps  I  have  addressed  myself  as  long,  or  longer,  to  the  Kon- 
tuckians  tlian  I  ought  to  have  done,  inasmuch  as  I  have  said  that  what- 
ever course  yon  take,  we  intend  in  the  end  to  beat  you. 

The  rest  of  this  address  was  mainly  occupied  -with  a 
discussion  of  the  policy  which  the  Republican  party 
should  pursue  in  tlie  Presidential  campaign  then  ahout  to 
open.  The  following  passage  from  this  part  of  the  speech 
is  among  the  most  notable  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  many  noble 
utterances : 

In  order  to  beat  oar  opponents.  I  think  we  want  and  must  have  a 
national  policy  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  f^Iavery,  that  a<'knowlodgcs 
and  deals  with  that  institution  as  being  wrong.  Wlioever  desires  the  pre- 
vention of  tlie  spread  of  slavery,  and  the  nationalization  of  that  institution, 
yields  all  when  he  yields  to  any  policy  that  cither  recognizes  slavery  as 
being  right,  or  as  being  an  indifferent  thing.  Nothing  will  make  vuu  suc- 
cessful but  setting  up  a  policy  which  shall  tre;it  the  thing  as  being  wrong. 
When  I  jiay  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  General  (iovernment  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  redressing  or  preventing  all  tlie  wrongs  in  the 
world;  but  do  think  that  it  is  charged  with  preventing  and  redressing 
all  wrongs  which  are  wrongs  to  itself.  This  Government  is  expri.o^ly 
charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  general  welfare.  We  believe 
that  the  spreading  out  and  perpetuity  of  the  institution  of  slavery  impairs 
the  general  welfare.  We  believe — nay,  we  know,  that  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  has  ever  threatened  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  itself.  The 
only  thing  which  has  ever  menaced  the  destruction  of  the  government 
under  which  vre  live,  is  this  very  thing. 

To  repress  this  thing,  we  tliink,  ia  providing  for  the  general  welfare. 
Our  friends  in  Kentucky  differ  from  us.  We  need  not  make  our  argu- 
ment for  them,  but  we  who  think  it  is  wrong  in  all  its  relations,  or  in 
some  of  them  at  least,  must  decide  as  to  our  own  actions,  and  our  own 
course,  upon  our  own  judgment. 

I  say  that  we  must  not  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
States  where  it  exists,  because  the  Constitution  forbids  it,  and  the  general 
welfare  does  not  require  us  to  do  so.  We  must  not  witlihold  an  efficient 
Fugitive  Slave  law,  because  the  Constitution  requires  us,  as  I  understand 
it,  not  to  withhold  such  a  law.  But  we  must  prevent  the  outspreading 
of  the  institution,  because  neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  genera!  welfare 
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requires  03  to  extend  it.  "We  muat  prevent  the  revival  of  the  African  slave- 
trade,  and  the  enacting  by  Congress  of  a  Territorial  slave-code.  We  mnat 
prevent  each  of  these  things  being  dnne  bj  either  Congresses  or  courts. 
The  people  of  these  United  States  are  the  rightful  masters  of  both  Con- 
gresses and  courts,  not  to  overthrow  the  Constitution,  but  to  overthrow 
the  men  who  pervert  the  Constitution. 

To  do  these  things  we  must  employ  instrumentalities.  We  must  hold 
conventions ;  we  must  adopt  platforms,  if  we  conform  to  ordinary  custom ; 
we  must  nominate  candidates,  and  we  must  carry  elections.  In  all  these 
things,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  keep  in  view  our  real  purpose,  and  in 
none  do  any  thing  that  stands  adverse  to  our  purpose.  If  we  shall  adopt 
ft  ])]atfonn  that  fails  to  recognize  or  express  our  purpose,  or  elect  a  man 
that  declares  himself  inimical  to  our  purpose,  we  not  only  take  nothing 
hy  our  success,  but  we  tacitly  admit  that  we  act  upon  no  other  principle 
than  a  desire  to  have  "  the  loaves  and  fishes,"  by  which,  in  the  end,  our 
apparent  success  is  really  an  iiyury  to  us. 

During  the  latter  part  of  that  year  (1859)  Mr.  Lincoln  also 
visited  Kansas,  and  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  cordial 
ity  by  the  people,  whose  battles  lie  had  fought  with  such 
masterly  ability  and  skill.  In  February,  1860,  in  response 
to  an  invitation  from  tlie  Young  Men's  Republican  Club, 
he  cam(^  to  New  York,  to  deliver  an  address  upon  some 
topic  appropriate  to  the  crisis  which  it  was  evident  was  ap- 
proaching. Tuesday  evening,  February  27th, was  the  hour, 
and  Cooper  Institute  was  the  place,  selected  for  the  first 
appearance  of  the  future  President  before  the  New  York 
public  ;  and  a  curiosity  to  see  the  man  who  had  so  ably 
combated  the  "Little  Giant"  of  the  West,  as  well  as  an 
earnest  desire  to  hear  an  expression  of  his  views  upon  the 
questions  which  were  then  so  rapidly  developing  in  im- 
portance, and  beginning  to  agitate  the  public  mind  so 
deeply,  filled  the  large  hall  named  to  overflowing,  with 
an  audience  which  comprised  many  ladies.  AVilliam 
Cullen  Bryant  presided,  assisted  by  numerous  prominent 
politicians.  He  presented  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  audience 
with  a  few  appropriate  remarks.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  quite 
warmly  received,  and  delivered  an  address  which  at  times 
excited  uncontrollable  enthusiasm.  It  was  at  once  accepted 
as  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  current 
liolitical  literature  of  the  day,  and  now  stands  among  the 
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enduring  monuments  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  memory.     We  ap- 
pend it  in  full : 

Mb.  Presidext  and  Fellow -C it izenb  of  Nkw  York  :— The  facts  witb 
which  I  shall  deol  this  evening  are  luainl.v  old  and  familiar;  nor  is  there 
any  tliing  new  iu  the  general  use  I  shall  make  of  them.  If  there  shall  be 
any  novelty,  it  will  be  in  the  mode  of  presenting  the  facts,  and  the  iuf«r- 
ences  and  obeervatious  following  that  presentation. 

In  his  speech  last  autumn,  at  Oolumbus,  Ohio,  as  reported  in  the  "  Nevr 
York  Times,"  Senator  Douglas  said: 

"  Our  fathers^  when  they  framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live^ 
understood  thit  question  Justus  well,  and  even  better  than  we  do  noio." 

I  fully  indorse  this,  and  I  adopt  it  as  a  text  for  this  discourse.  I  so  adopt 
it  because  it  furnishes  a  precise  and  an  agreed  starting-point  for  a  discus- 
sion between  Republicans  and  that  wing  of  the  Democracy  beaded  by 
Senator  Douglas.  It  simply  leaves  the  inquiry  :  "  What  was  the  under- 
standing those  fathers  had  of  tht-  question  mentioned  f 

What  is  the  frame  of  Government  under  which  we  live  t 

The  answer  must  be:  "  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  That 
Consttlulion  consists  of  the  original,  framed  in  1767  (and  under  which  the 
present  government  first  went  into  operation),  and  twelve  subsequently 
framed  amendments,  the  first  ten  of  which  were  framed  iu  1789. 

Who  were  our  fathers  that  framed  the  Constitution?  I  suppose  the 
"  thirty -nine "  who  signed  the  original  instrument  may  be  fairly  called 
our  fathers  who  framed  that  part  of  the  present  Government.  It  is  almost 
exactly  true  to  say  they  framed  it,  and  it  is  altogether  true  to  say  they  fair- 
ly represented  the  opinion  and  sentiment  of  the  whule  nation  at  that  time. 

Their  names,  being  familiar  to  nearly  all,  and  accessible  to  quite  :ill, 
need  not  now  be  repeated. 

I  take  these  "  thirty-nine,''  for  the  present,  as  being  our  "  fathers  who 
framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live." 

What  is  the  question  which,  according  to  the  text,  those  fathers  under 
stood  "just  as  well,  and  even  better  than  we  do  now?" 

It  is  this:  Does  the  proper  division  of  local  from  federal  authority,  or 
any  thing  in  the  Constitution,  forbid  our  Federal  Government  to  control 
as  to  slavery  in  our  Federal  Territories  f 

Upon  this  Senator  Douglas  holds  the  affirmative,  and  Republicans  the 
negative.  This  affirmation  and  denial  form  an  issue,  and  this  issue — this 
question — is  precisely  what  the  text  declares  our  fathers  understood  "  bet- 
ter than  we." 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  "  thirty-nine,"  or  any  of  them, 
acted  upon  this  question;  and  if  they  did,  how  they  acted  upon  it — how 
they  expressed  tliat  better  understanding? 

In  1784,  three  years  before  the  Constitution — the  United  States  then 
owning  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  no  other — the  Congress  of  the  Cou 
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federation  had  before  tliem  tho  question  of  prohibiting  slavery  in  that  Ter- 
ritory ;  and  four  of  the  "  thirty  nine,"  who  afterward  framed  the  Oonsti- 
tutiiin,  WL-re  in  that  Ooiigresa  and  voted  on  that  question.  Of  these, 
Koger  Sherman,  Thomas  Mitfliii,  and  Hugh  Willianirion  voted  for  the  pro- 
hibition, tlius  showing  that,  in  their  understanding,  no  line  dividing  local 
from  Federal  authority,  nor  any  thing  else,  properly  forbade  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory.  Tlie  other  of 
the  I'oiir— Jainus  MHenry — voted  against  the  prohibition,  showing  that, 
for  some  canse,  he  lliought  it  improper  to  vote  for  it. 

In  1787,  still  before  the  Constitution,  but  while  the  Convention  was  in 
session  fraiuiiig  it,  and  while  the  Northwestern  Territory  still  was  the  only 
tiTritory  owned  by  tho  United  States,  the  same  question  of  prohibiting 
shiVL'Tv  in  the  territory  again  came  before  the  Cnngress  of  the  Confedeca- 
tiiin;  and  two  more  of  tho  "thirty-nine"  who  afterward  signed  the  Con- 
pititution  were  in  that  Congress,  and  voted  on  tho  question.  They  were 
William  Blount  and  William  Few ;  and  they  both  voted  for  the  prohibi- 
tion— ihus  showing  that,  in  their  understanding,  no  line  dividing  local 
from  Federal  authority,  nor  any  thing  else,  properly  forbade  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory.  This  time  the 
prohibition  became  a  law,  being  part  of  what  is  now  well  known  as  the 
Ordinance  of '87. 

The  question  of  Federal  control  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  seems  not 
to  have  been  directly  before  the  Convention  which  framed  the  original 
Constitution  ;  and  hence  it  is  not  recorded  that  th«  ''  thirty-nine,"  or  any 
of  them,  while  engaged  on  that  instrument,  expressed  any  opinion  on  that 
preci>L'  question. 

In  I'S'J.  by  the  first  Congress  which  sat  under  the  Constitution,  an  act 
was  passed  to  enforce  the  Ordinance  of  '87,  including  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The  bill  for  this  act  was  reported 
by  one  of  the  "  thirty -nine."  Thomas  Fitzsinimons,  then  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Pennsylvania.  It  went  through  all  its 
stages  without  a  word  of  opposition,  and  tiually  passed  both  branches  with- 
out yea^  and  nays,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  unanimous  passage.  In  this 
Congress  there  were  sixteen  of  the  thirty-nine  fathers  who  framed  the 
original  Constitution.  They  were  John  Langdon,  Nieholas  Oilman,  Wm. 
S.  Johnson,  Roger  Sherman,  Robert  Morris,  Thos.  Fitzsimmons,  William 
Few,  Abraham  Baldwin,  Rufus  King,  William  Patcrson,  George  Clyraer, 
Richard  Bassett,  George  Road,  Pierce  Butler,  Daniel  Carroll,  James  Madi- 
son. 

This  sliows  that,  in  their  onderstandin;!,  no  line  dividing  local  from  Fed- 
eral authority,  nor  any  thing  in  the  Constitution,  properly  forbade  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Federal  territory ;  else  both  their  6de!ity 
to  correct  principles,  and  their  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  would 
have  constrained  them  to  oppose  the  prohibition. 

Again :  Georye  Washington,  another  of  the  "  thirty-nine,"  was  then 
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president  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  sticIi,  approved  and  signed  the  bill ; 
tlius  coni])leting  its  validity  as  a  law,  and  thus  showing  that,  in  his  nnder- 
stanuing,  no  line  dividing  local  fnmi  Federal  authority,  nor  any  tiling  in 
the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal  Uoveroment  to  control  aa  to  slavery 
iu  Federal  territory. 

No  great  while  after  the  adoption  of  the  original  Coiistttiition,  North 
Carolina  ceded  to  the  Federal  Goveruinent  the  country  now  constituting 
the  State  of  Tennessee;  and.  a  few  years  later,  Georgia  ceded  tliat  which 
now  constitutes  the  Slates  of  Misaissippi  and  Alabama.  In  both  dicds  of 
cession  it  was  made  a  condition  by  tho  ceding  States  tliat  tlie  Federal 
Government  should  not  prohibit  slavery  in  the  ceded  country.  Besides 
this,  slavery  was  then  actually  in  the  cedod  country.  Under  these  cir- 
curostanct-s,  Congress,  on  taking  char;je  of  tliese  countries,  did  not  abso- 
lutely prohibit  slavery  within  them.  But  they  did  intcrfiTe  ivith  it — take 
control  of  it — even  there,  to  a  cfrtain  cxti.'nt.  In  179S,  Congress  organ- 
i/X'A  the  Territory  of  Missi.-^sippi.  Jn  the  act  of  organization,  they  prohib- 
ited the  bringing  of  slaves  into  the  Territory,  from  any  place  without  tho 
United  States,  by  fine,  and  giving  freedom  to  slaves  so  brougbt.  This  act 
passed  hoth  branches  of  Congress  without  yoa-:  and  nays.  In  that  Con- 
gress were  three  of  the  "  thirty-nino"  who  framed  tho  original  Constitu- 
tion. They  were  John  Langdon,  George  Read,  and  Abrabani  Baldwin. 
They  all,  probably,  voted  for  it.  Certainly  they  would  have  placed  their 
opposition  to  it  iipim  record,  if,  in  their  nnderstanding,  any  line  dividing 
local  from  Fi;deral  authority,  or  any  thing  in  tin.'  Constitution,  properly  for- 
bade the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory. 

In  1803,  the  Federal  Govi.'i-ninent  purchased  the  Louisiana  country. 
Our  former  territorial  acfiuisitiims  came  from  cirtain  <<(  our  own  States; 
but  this  LouiMana  country  was  a.-quired  from  a  foreign  natinn.  In  1804, 
Congress  gave  a  territorial  organization  to  that  part  of  it  wliirh  now  con- 
stitutes the  State  of  Louisiana.  Xew  Orleans,  lying  within  that  part,  was 
an  old  and  comparatively  large  *ity.  There  were  otlier  considerable 
towns  and  settlements,  and  r^lavery  was  extensively  and  thoroughly  inter- 
mingled witli  the  people.  Congress  did  not,  in  the  Territorial  Act,  pro- 
hibit slavery;  but  they  did  interfere  with  it — take  contml  of  it — in  a 
more  marked  and  extensive  way  than  they  di<l  in  tJje  citse  of  Mississijipi. 
The  substance  of  the  provision  therein  made  in  relation  to  slaves  was: 

First.  That  no  slave  should  be  imported  into  the  territory  from  foreign 
parts. 

Second.  That  no  slave  should  be  carried  into  it  who  had  been  inaported 
into  tho  United  States  since  the  first  day  of  May,  1798. 

Third.  That  DO  slave  should  he  carried  into  it  except  by  the  owner, 
and  for  his  own  use  as  a  settler;  the  penalty  in  all  the  cases  being  a  fine 
ujion  the  violator  of  the  law,  and  freedom  to  the  slave. 

This  act  also  was  passed  without  yeas  .and  nays.  In  the  Congresn 
which  passed  it,  there  were  two  of  the  "thirty-niue."     They  were  Abra-  , 
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liam  Baldwin  and  Jonathan  Dayton.  As  stated  in  tlie  case  of  Mississippi, 
it  ia  probable  tliey  botti  voted  for  it.  They  would  not  have  allowed  it  to 
pass  without  recording  their  opposition  to  it,  if,  in  thtir  undurstanding, 
it  violated  i.ithor  the  line  properly  dividing  local  from  Federal  authority, 
or  any  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

In  18111-20,  came  and  passed  the  Missouri  question.  Many  votes  were 
taken,  by  yeas  and  nays,  in  both  brauches  of  Congress,  upon  the  various 
phases  of  tlie  general  question.  Two  of  the  "  thirty-nine" — Rufus  King 
and  Charles  Pinckney — were  members  of  that  Congress.  Mr.  King 
steadily  voted  for  slavery  prohibition  and  against  all  compromises,  while 
Mr.  Pinckney  as  steadily  voted  against  slavery  prohibition,  and  against 
all  compromises.  By  this,  Mr.  King  showed  that,  in  hm  understanding, 
no  line  dividin?;  lufal  from  Fi;deral  authority,  nor  any  thing  in  the  Consti- 
tution, was  violated  by  Congress  prohibiting  slavery  in  Federal  territory; 
while  Mr.  Pinckney,  by  his  vote,  showed  that,  in  his  understanding,  there 
was  some  sufilcient  reason  for  opposing  such  prohibition  in  that  case. 

The  cases  I  have  mentioned  are  the  only  acts  of  the  "thirty-nine,"  or 
of  any  of  tliem,  upon  the  direct  issue,  which  I  ha\e  been  able  to  disiover. 

Tu  enumeriite  the  person.-?  who  thus  acted,  as  being  four  in  1784,  two 
in  I7S7,  seventeen  in  1V89,  thi-ee  in  1798,  two  in  1804,  and  two  in  1819- 
20— there  would  be  thirty  of  them.  But  this  would  be  counting  John 
Langdon,  Roger  Sherman,  'U'illiam  Few,  Rufus  King,  and  George  Read, 
each  twice,  and  Abraham  Baldwin,  three  times.  The  true  number  of 
those  of  the  "thirty-nine"  whom  I  have  shown  to  have  acted  upon  the 
question  which,  by  the  text,  they  understood  better  than  we,  is  twenty- 
tiiree,  leaving  sixteen  not  shown  to  have  acted  upon  it  in  any  way. 

Here,  then,  we  have  twenty-three  out  of  our  tliirty-nine  fathers  "  who 
framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live,"  who  have,  upon  their 
official  respunsibility  and  their  corporal  oaths,  acted  upon  the  very  ques- 
tion which  the  text  affirms  they  "understood  just  as  well,  and  even  bet- 
ter tliau  We  do  now  ;"  and  twenty -one  of  them — a  clear  m^ority  of  the 
whole  "thirty-nine" — so  acting  upon  it  as  to  make  them  guilty  of  gross 
politieal  impropriety  and  wilful  perjury,  if,  in  their  understanding,  any 
proper  division  between  local  and  Federal  authority,  or  any  thing  in  the 
Constitution  they  had  made  themselves,  and  sworn  to  support,  forbade 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories. 
Thus  the  twenty-one  acted;  and,  as  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  so 
actions,  under  such  responsibility,  speak  still  louder. 

Two  of  the  twenty-three  voted  against  Congressional  prohibition  of 
elavery  in  the  Federal  territories,  in  the  instances  in  wliich  they  acted 
upon  the  question.  But  for  what  reasons  they  so  voted  is  not  known. 
They  may  have  done  so  because  they  thought  a  proper  division  of  local 
from  Federal  authority,  or  some  provision  or  principle  of  the  Constitution, 
stood  in  the  way ;  or  they  may,  without  any  such  question,  have  voted 
•gainst  the  prohibition  on  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  sufficient  grounds 
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of  expediency.  No  one  who  has  Bwom  to  support  the  Constitution,  can 
constientioualy  vote  for  what  he  understands  to  be  an  unconstitutional 
measure,  however  expedient  he  may  think  it;  but  one  may  and  ought  to 
vote  against  a  measure  which  he  deems  constitutional,  if,  at  the'  same  time, 
Jie  deems  it  inexiifdient.  It  therefore  would  be  unsafe  to  set  down  even 
the  two  who  voted  against  the  prohibition,  as  having  done  so  because,  in 
their  understanding,  any  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority, 
or  any  thing  in  the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
trol as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory. 

The  remaining  sixteen  of  the  "  thirty-nine,"  so  far  as  I  have  discovered, 
have  left  no  record  of  their  understanding  upon  the  direct  (juestion  of 
Federal  eontrol  on  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories.  IJut  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  their  understanding  upon  that  qui-stiou  would  not 
liave  appeared  ditferent  from  that  of  their  tweiity-three  compeers,  had  it 
been  manifested  at  all. 

For  the  purpose  of  adhering  rigidly  to  the  text,  I  have  purposely  omit- 
ted whatever  understanding  may  have  been  manifested  by  any  person, 
however  distinguished,  other  than  the  thirty-nine  fathers  who  framed  the 
original  Constitution;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  I  have  also  omitted  what- 
ever understanding  may  have  been  manifested  by  any  of  the  "  tliirty- 
nine  "  even,  on  any  other  pliase  of  the  general  question  of  slavery.  If  we 
should  loi'k  into  their  acts  and  deelarations  on  those  otSier  phases,  as  the 
foreign  slave-trade,  and  the  morality  and  policy  of  slavery  generally,  it 
would  appear  to  us  that  on  the  direct  question  of  Federal  control  of  sla- 
very in  Federal  territories,  the  sixteen,  if  they  had  acted  at  all,  would 
probably  have  acted  just  as  the  twenty-three  did.  Ainftng  that  sixteen 
were  several  of  the  most  noted  anti-slavery  men  of  those  times — as  Dr. 
Franklin,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Gouverneur  Morris — while  there  was 
not  one  now  knuwn  to  have  been  otherwise,  unless  it  may  be  John  Rut- 
ledge,  of  South  Carolina. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is,  that  of  our  thirty-nine  fathers  who  framed 
the  original  Constitution,  twenty-one — a  clear  nuijority  of  the  whole — 
certainly  understood  that  no  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  au- 
thority, nor  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbade  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  control  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories ;  whilst  all  the  rest  prob- 
ably had  the  same  understanding.  Such,  unquestionably,  was  the  under- 
standing of  our  fathers  who  framed  the  original  Coiistitutitin;  and  the 
text  affirms  that  they  understood  the  question  "better  tlian  we." 

But,  so  far,  I  have  been  conside'-ing  the  understanding  of  the  question 
manifested  by  the  framers  of  th«  original  Constitution,  In  and  by  the 
original  instrument,  a  mode  was  provided  for  amending  it ;  and,  as  I  have 
tilready  stated,  tlie  present  frame  of  "the  Government  under  which  we 
live  "  consists  of  that  original,  and  twelve  amendatory  articles  framed 
and  adopted  since.  Those  who  now  insist  that  Federal  control  of  slavery 
ia  Federal  territories  violates  the  Constitution,  point  us  to  the  provisions 
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■\vliich  tlioy  suppose  it  thus  vidlatos  ;  and,  as  I  understand,  tlity  all  fix 
upon  pruvisiona  in  these  ainc'ndatory  articles,  ;ind  not  in  tlie  originiil  in- 
Btrument.  Tlio  yujircnii;  C'nurt,  in  tlio  Dred  Scott  case,  plant  tlieniselves 
upon  the  iiftii  anH'Tidiiicnt,  wliich  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  "life,  lilnTty,  ur  property  without  due-  process  of  law  ;"  wliile 
Senator  Douglas  and  his  peculiar  adherents  plant  theins<-'K-e.s  upon  the 
tenth  amendment,  providing  that  "the  powt.T»  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,"  "are  reserved  to  the  States  respect- 
ively, or  to  the  people." 

Now,  it  sn  happens  that  these  amendments  were  friirned  by  the  first 
Coagri.>ss  which  sat  under  the  Constitution — the  idetitic;il  Cungress  whic'i 
passed  the  act  already  mentioned,  entWrcing  the  prohibition  of  slavery  ii. 
the  Nortliwt-'Sterri  Territory.  Not  only  was  it  the  same  Congress,  but 
they  were  the  identical  same  individual  men  wlio,  at  the  same  session, 
and  at  the  same  time  within  the  session,  had  under  consideration,  and  in 
profj:ress  trnvard  maturity,  these  Con^<titutiollal  amendments,  and  this  act 
jirohibiting  slavery  in  all  the  territory  the  nation  tlun  owned.  The  Con- 
stitutional amendments  were  introduced  before,  and  passed  after  the  act 
enforcing  the  Ordinance  of  ^87 ;  so  that,  during  the  whole  pendency  of 
the  act  to  enforce  the  Ordinance,  the  Con>titutionaI  amendments  were 
also  pending. 

The  seventy-six  members  of  that  Congress,  including  sixteen  of  the 
franiers  of  the  original  Constitution,  as  before  stated,  were  pre-eminently 
our  fathers  who  framed  that  part  of  '"  the  (iovernment  under  which  we 
live,"  which  is  now  claiined  as  forbidding  the  Federal  Government  to 
control  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories. 

Is  it  not  a  Utile  presumptuous  in  any  one  at  this  day  to  aflirni  that  the 
two  thiii.i^s  which  that  Congress  deliberately  framed,  and  carried  to  ma- 
turity at  the  same  time,  are  absolutely  inconsi>.tent  with  each  other? 
And  does  not  sucli  affirmation  become  impudently  absurd  when  coupled 
■with  the  other  athrniation  from  the  same  mouth,  that  those  who  did  the 
two  thinjj^^  alleged  to  be  inconsistent,  understnod  whether  they  really 
wei'C-  inconsistent  better  than  We— better  than  he  who  affirms  that  they 
are  inconsistent'; 

It  is  surely  safe  to  assume  that  the  thirty-nine  framers  of  the  original 
Constitution,  and  the  seventy-six  members  of  the  Congress  which  framed 
the  amendments  thereto,  taken  together,  do  certainly  Include  those  who 
maybe  fairly  called  "our  fathers  who  framed  the  Government  under 
which  we  live."  And,  so  assnming,  I  defy  any  man  to  show  that  any  one 
of  them  ever,  in  his  whole  life,  declared  that,  in  his  understanding,  any 
proper  divisiun  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, forbade  the  Federal  Governmoiit  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the 
Federal  territories.  I  go  a  step  further.  I  defy  anyone  to  show  that  any 
living  man  in  the  whole  world  ever  did,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  (and  I  might  almost  say  prior  to  the    begiuniag  of  the 
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last  half  of  tbe  present  century),  declare  tliat,  in  his  understanding,  any 
proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Consti- 
tutioD,  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the 
Federal  territories.  To  those  who  now  so  declare,  I  give  not  only  "our 
fathers  who  framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live."  but  with  them 
all  other  living  men  within  the  century  in  which  it  was  fnimed,  among 
whom  to  search,  and  they  shall  not  bo  able  to  find  the  evidence  of  a  single 
man  agreeing  witli  them. 

Now,  and  here,  let  ine  guard  a  little  again-t  being  misunderstood.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  we  are  bound  to  follow  implicitly  in  whatever  our 
fathers  did.  To  do  so,  would  be  to  discard  all  the  lights  of  current  ex- 
perience— to  reject  all  progress — all  improvenii.'nt.  What  I  do  say  is,  that 
if  we  would  supplant  the  oitinions  and  policy  of  our  fathurs  in  any  caso, 
we  should  do  so  upon  evidence  so  conrlusive,  and  argument  so  clear,  that 
even  their  great  authority,  fairly  considered  and  wi.'ighed.  cannot  stand; 
and  most  surely  not  in  a  case  whereof  we  ourselves  declare  they  under- 
stood the  question  better  than  we. 

If  any  man  at  this  day  sincerely  believes  that  proper  division  of  local 
from  Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Con-<titution,  forbids  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  tho  Federal  tenitorics,  he  is  right 
to  say  so,  and  to  enforce  his  position  by  all  truthful  evidence  and  fair 
argument  which  he  can.  But  he  has  no  right  to  raisle.ad  others,  who 
have  less  access  to  history,  and  less  leisure  to  study  it,  into  the  fnUc  belief 
that  "  our  fatiiers,  who  framed  the  Government  under  wliiclj  wo  live," 
were  of  the  same  opinion — thus  substituting  fal:Jchood  and  deception  for 
trathful  evidence  and  fair  argument.  If  any  man  ;it  this  day  sincerely 
believes  "our  father^,  who  framed  the  Govenimeut  under  wliich  we  live," 
uned  and  applied  principles,  in  other  cases,  which  ought  to  liave  led  thum 
to  understand  that  a  proper  division  of  local  from  F<.-iieral  autliority,  or 
some  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbids  tlie  Federal  Government  to  control 
as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  territorii.'s,  he  is  right  to  say  so.  But  he 
should,  at  the  same  time,  bravi.'  the  responsibility  of  declaring  that,  in  his 
opinion,  he  understands  their  principles  better  than  they  did  themselves; 
and  especially  should  he  not  shirk  that  responsibility  by  .asserting  tliatthey 
"understood  the  question  just  as  well,  and  uvcn  better  than  we  do  now." 

But  enough!  Let  all  icho  heliece  that  '■' our /uthers,  vho  framed  the 
Oovemmcnt  under  which  we  live,  understood  this  question  just  as  veil,  and 
even  better  than  we  do  now,"  speak  as  they  spohe,  and  act  a^  they  acted 
vpon  it.  This  is  all  Republicans  ask — all  Republicans  desire — in  relation 
to  slavery.  A$  those  fathers  marked  it,  so  let  it  he  agnin  marked,  as  an 
evil  not  to  he  extended,  but  to  be  tolerated  and  protected  only  lec-n/se  of,  and 
so  far  OS,  its  actual  presence  amongus  makes  that  toleration  and  protection 
a  nectssity.  Let  all  the  guaranties  those  fathers  gave  it  be  not  grudgingly, 
but  fully  and  fairly  maintained.  For  this  Republicans  contend,  and  with 
this,  BO  far  as  I  know  or  believe,  they  will  be  content 
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And  now,  if  thoy  would  I'lstcD — as  I  suppose  tliey  will  not — I  would 
address  a  few  words  to  the  Southern  people. 

I  would  say  to  them  : — You  consider  yourselves  a  reaaonahle  and  a  just 
people ;  and  I  consider  that  iu  the  general  qualities  of  reason  and  justice 
you  are  not  inferior  to  any  other  people.  Still,  when  you  speak  of  us 
Republicans,  you  do  so  only  to  denounce  us  as  reptiles,  or,  at  the  best,  as 
no  better  tliau  outlaws.  You  will  grant  ahearing  to  pirates  or  murderers, 
but  nothing  like  it  to  "  Black  Repuhlicans."  In  all  your  contentions  with 
one  anotliur,  each  of  you  doems  an  unconditional  condemnation  of  "  Black 
Republicanism"  as  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to.  Indeed,  such  con- 
demnation of  ua  seems  to  be  an  indispent-able  prerequisite — license,  so  to 
Bpeak — among  >ou,  to  be  admitted  or  perniilttd  to  speak  at  ail.  Now, 
can  you,  nr  not,  bo  prevailed  upon  to  pause,  and  to  consider  whether  this 
is  quite  just  to  us,  or  even  to  yuurselves  ?  Bring  forward  your  charges  and 
epet'ifieations,  and  then  he  patient  long  enough  to  hear  us  deny  or 
justify. 

You  say  we  arc  sectional.  We  deny  it.  That  makes  an  issue;  and  the 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  you.  You  produce  your  proof;  and  what  is  it? 
Why,  that  our  party  has  no  existence  in  your  section — gets  no  votes  ia 
your  section.  The  fact  is  substantially  true;  but  does  it  prove  the  issue? 
If  it  does,  tlien  in  case  we  should,  without  change  of  principle,  begin  to 
get  votes  iu  your  section,  we  should  thereby  cease  to  be  sectional.  You 
cannot  escape  this  conclusion ;  and  yet,  are  you  willing  to  abide  by  it? 
If  you  are,  you  will  probably  soon  tind  that  we  have  ceased  to  be  sectional, 
for  we  shall  get  voles  in  your  section  this  very  year.  You  will  then  begin 
to  discover,  as  the  truth  plainly  is,  that  your  proof  does  not  touch  the 
issue.  The  fact  that  we  get  no  votes  in  your  section,  is  a  fact  of  your 
making,  and  not  of  ours.  And  if  there  be  fault  iu  that  fact,  that  fault  is 
primarily  your^,  and  remains  so  until  you  show  that  we  repel  you  by  some 
wrong  principlf  or  practice.  If  we  do  repel  you  by  any  wrong  principle 
or  practice,  the  fault  is  ours  ;  but  this  brings  you  to  where  you  ought  to 
have  started — to  a  discussion  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  our  principle.  If 
our  principle,  put  in  practice,  would  wrong  your  section  for  the  bene- 
6t  of  ours,  or  for  any  otlier  object,  then  our  principle,  and  we  with  it, 
are  sectional,  and  are  justly  opposed  and  denounced  as  such.  Meet  us, 
then,  on  the  question  of  wliether  our  principle,  put  in  practice,  would 
wrong  your  section;  and  so  meet  us  as  if  it  were  possible  that  something 
may  be  said  on  our  side.  Do  you  accept  the  challenge?  No!  Then  you 
really  believe  that  the  princiide  which  "our  fathers  who  framed  the  Gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live"  thought  so  clearly  right  as  to  adopt  it, 
and  indoise  it  again  and  again,  upon  their  official  oatha,  ia  in  fact  so 
clearly  wrong  as  to  demand  your  coDdemnation  without  a  moment's  con- 
eideration. 

Some  of  you  delight  to  flaunt  in  our  faces  the  warning  against  sectional 
parties  given  by  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address.     Less  than  eight 
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years  before  Washington  gave  that  warning,  he  had,  as  Prrsident  of  the 
Unitod  States,  approved  and  signed  an  act  of  Congress  ■-■nforcin;,'  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Territory,  whicli  act  embodied 
the  policy  of  the  Government  upon  that  subject  up  to,  and  at,  the  vory 
moment  he  penned  that  warning  ;  and  about  one  year  after  ho  penned  it, 
he  wrote  La  Fayette  that  he  considered  that  prohibition  a  wise  measure, 
expressing  in  the  same  connection  his  hope  that  we  shouUl  at  aome  time 
have  a  confederacy  of  free  States, 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  seeing  that  sectionalism  has  since  arisen  upon 
thia  same  subject,  is  that  warning  a  weapon  in  your  hands  against  us,  or 
in  our  hands  against  you?  Could  Washington  himself  speak,  would  he 
cast  the  blame  of  that  sectionalism  upon  us,  who  sustain  bis  policy,  or 
upon  you,  wlio  repudiate  it?  We  respect  that  warning  of  Washington,  and 
we  commend  it  to  you,  together  with  his  example  pointing  to  the  right. 
application  of  it. 

liut  you  say  you  are  conservative — eminently  conservative — while  wo 
are  revolutionary,  destructive,  or  something  of  the  sart.  Wbat  i^  con- 
servatism? is  it  not  adherence  to  tlie  old  and  tried,  against  a  new  and 
untried?  We  stick  to,  contend  fur,  the  identical  old  policy  on  the  point 
in  controversy  which  was  adopted  by  "  our  futhers  who  framed  the  Gov- 
ernment under  which  we  hve;"  while  you  with  one  aceord  rejt^tt,  and 
BCOQt,  and  spit  upon  that  old  policy,  and  insist  upon  substituting  something 
new.  True,  you  disagree  among  yourselves  as  to  what  that  substitute 
shall  be.  You  are  divided  on  new  propositiuns  and  plans,  but  you  are 
unanimous  in  rejecting  and  denouncing  the  old  policy  of  the  fathers. 
Some  of  you  are  for  reviving  the  fureign  slave-trinle ;  scime  for  a  Cnn- 
gressi(mal  Slave-Code  for  the  Territoriea;  some  for  Congress  forbidding 
the  Territories  to  prohibit  Slavery  within  their  limits ;  some  for  maintain- 
ing slavery  in  the  Territories  through  the  judiciary ;  some  for  the  "  gur- 
reat  pur-rinciple"  that  "if  one  man  would  enslave  another,  no  third  man 
should  object,"  fanta-^tically  called  "  Popular  Sovereignty ;"  but  never  a 
man  among  you  in  favor  of  Federal  prohibition  of  slavery  in  Federal  terri- 
tories, according  to  the  practice  of  "  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  we  live."  Not  one  of  all  your  various  plans  can  -^how  a 
precedent  or  an  advocate  in  the  century  within  whicli  our  Government 
originated.  Consider,  then,  whether  your  claim  of  conservatism  for  your- 
selves, and  your  charge  of  destructiveness  against  us,  are  based  on  the 
moat  clear  and  stable  foundations. 

Again  :  you  say  we  have  made  the  slavery  question  more  prominent  than 
it  formerly  was.  We  deny  it.  We  admit  that  it  is  more  prominent,  but 
we  deny  that  we  made  it  so.  It  was  not  we,  but  you,  who  discarded  the 
old  policy  of  the  fathers.  We  resisted,  and  still  resist  your  innovation; 
and  thence  comes  the  greater  prominence  of  the  question.  Would  yoa 
have  that  question  reduced  to  its  former  proportions?  Go  b.ick  to  that 
old  policy.     What  has  been  will  be  again,  under  the  same  conditions.     If 
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you  would  have  the  peace  of  the  old  times,  readopt  the  precepts  and  policy 
of  the  old  times. 

Yon  charge  th;it  wc  stir  up  insurrections  among  your  slaves.  We  deny 
it;  and  wliat  is  your  proof?  Harper's  Ferry!  John  Brown!!  John 
Browu  was  no  RepuUir.ui ;  and  you  have  failed  to  implicate  a  aingle  Re- 
publican in  his  Harper's  Ferry  enterprise.  If  any  member  of  our  party  is 
guilty  in  that  matter,  you  know  it  i^r  you  do  not  Itnow  it.  If  you  do  knoiv 
it,  you  are  inexcusable  fur  TH)t  designating  tlie  man  and  proving  tlie  f;ict. 
If  you  do  not  know  it,  you  are  inexcusable  for  asserting  it,  and  especially 
for  persisting  in  the  assertion  after  you  have  tried  and  failed  to  make  the 
proof.  You  need  not  be  told  that  persisting  in  a  charge  which  one  does 
not  know  to  bo  true  is  simply  malicious  slander. 

Some  of  you  admit  tliat  no  Republican  designedly  aided  or  encouraged 
the  Hariier's  Ferry  affair;  but  still  insist  that  our  doetrines  and  declara- 
tions necessarily  leail  to  such  I'e-^nlts.  We  do  not  believe  it.  We  know 
\ve  hold  to  no  doctrine,  and  make  no  declaration,  which  were  not  held  to 
and  made  hy  "our  fathers  who  framed  the  Government  under  which  we 
live."  You  never  dealt  fnirly  by  us  in  relation  to  this  affair.  When  it 
occurred,  some  important  State  elections  were  near  at  hand,  and  you  were 
in  evident  glee  with  the  belief  that,  by  charging  the  blame  upon  us,  you 
could  get  an  advantage  of  us  in  those  elections.  Tlie  elections  came,  and 
your  expectations  were  not  quite  fulfilled.  Every  Republican  man  knew 
that,  as  to  liiinself  at  least,  your  charge  was  a  slander,  and  he  was  not 
nnicli  inclined  by  it  to  cast  his  vote  in  your  favor.  Republican  doctrines 
and  declarations  are  ac('om|>anied  with  a  continued  protest  again-t  any 
interference  wli;itever  with  your  slaves,  or  with  you  about  vour  slaves. 
Surely,  this  does  not  encourage  them  to  revolt.  True,  we  do,  in  comraon 
with  "our  fathers,  who  t'rain>.'d  the  Governraent  under  which  we  live," 
declare  our  belief  tliat  slavery  is  wrong;  but  the  slaves  do  not  hear  us 
declare  even  this.  For  any  thing  we  say  or  do,  the  slaves  would  scarcely 
know  there  is  a  Republican  party,  I  believe  they  would  not,  in  fact, 
generally  know  it  but  for  your  misrepresentations  of  us  in  their  hearing. 
In  your  political  contests  among  yourselves,  each  faction  charges  the 
otiier  with  sympathy  with  Hlack  Republicanism;  and  then,  to  give  point 
to  the  charge,  defines  Black  Republicanism  to  eimply  be  insurrection, 
blood,  and  thunder  among  the  slaves. 

Shive  insnrreetions  are  no  more  common  now  than  they  were  be- 
fore the  Republican  party  was  organized.  What  induced  the  Southamp 
ton  insurrection,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  in  which,  at  least,  three  times  as 
many  lives  were  lost  as  at  Flarjier's  Ferry?  You  can  scarcely  r^tretch 
yuur  very  elastic  fancy  to  the  conclusion  that  Southampton  was  "got  up 
by  Black  Republicanism,"  In  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  United 
States,  I  do  nut  think  a  general  or  even  a  very  extensive  slave  iusurreC' 
tioi  is  j)ossible.  The  indispensable  concert  of  action  cannot  be  attained. 
The  h.Aves  have  no  means  of  rapid  connnunication ;  nor  can  incendiary 
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freemen,  black  or  white,  supply  it.  The  explosive  materials  are  every- 
where ia  parcels;  but  there  neither  are,  nor  can  be  supplied,  tlie  indiB< 
pensable  con  necting- trains. 

Much  ia  said  by  Southern  people  about  the  affection  of  slaves  for  their 
masters  and  miatresaes ;  and  a  part  of  it,  at  least,  is  true.  A  plot  for  an 
uprising  could  scarcely  be  devised  and  communicated  to  twenty  individ- 
uals before  some  one  of  them,  to  eavo  the  life  of  a  favorite  master  or  mis- 
tress, would  divulge  it.  This  is  the  rule ;  and  the  slave  revolution  in 
Hayti  waa  not  an  exception  to  it,  bvt  a  case  occurring  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. The  gunpowder  plot  of  British  history,  though  not  connect- 
ed with  slaves,  was  more  in  point.  In  that  case,  only  about  twenty  were 
admitted  to  the  secret ;  and  yet  one  of  them,  in  hia  anxiety  to  save  a 
friend,  betrayed  the  plot  to  that  friend,  and,  by  consequence,  averted  the 
calamity.  Occasional  poisonings  from  the  kitchen,  and  open  or  stealthy 
assassinations  in  the  field,  and  local  revolts,  extending  to  a  score  or  so, 
will  continue  to  occur  as  the  natural  results  of  slavery ;  but  no  general 
insurrection  of  slaves,  aa  I  think,  caa  happen  in  thia  couutry  for  a  long 
time.  Whoever  much  fears  or  much  hopca  for  such  an  event  will  be  alike 
disappointed. 

In  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  uttered  many  years  ago,  ■'  It  is  still  in 
our  power  to  direct  the  process  of  emancipation  and  deportation  peace 
ably,  and  in  such  slow  degrees,  as  that  the  evil  will  wear  off  insensibly; 
and  their  places  be,  pari  pas$u,  filled  up  by  free  white  laborers.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  left  to  force  itself  on,  human  nature  must  shudder  at 
the  prospect  held  up." 

Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  mean  to  say,  nor  do  I,  that  the  power  of  emanci- 
pation is  in  the  Federal  Government.  lie  apoke  of  Virginia;  and,  as  to 
the  power  of  emancipation,  I  apeak  of  the  alaveholding  Statea  only.  The 
Federal  Grovernment,  however,  as  we  insiat,  has  the  power  of  reatraining 
the  extension  of  the  institution — the  power  to  insure  that  a  slave  insur- 
rection shall  never  occur  on  any  American  soil  which  is  now  free  from 
slavery. 

John  BroT^n's  effort  was  peculiar.  It  was  not  a  slave  insurrection.  It 
was  an  attempt  by  white  men  to  get  up  a  revolt  among  slaves,  in  which 
the  slaves  refused  to  participate.  In  fact,  it  was  so  absurd  that  the  slaves^ 
with  all  their  ignorance,  saw  plainly  enough  it  could  not  succeed.  That 
affair,  in  its  philosophy,  corresponds  with  the  many  attempts  related  in 
liistory  at  the  assassination  of  kings  and  emperors.  An  enthusiast  broods 
over  the  oppression  of  a  people  till  he  fancies  himself  commissioned  by 
Heaven  to  liberate  them.  He  ventures  the  attempt,  which  ends  in  little 
else  than  his  own  execution.  Orsini's  attempt  on  Louis  Napoleon  and 
John  Brown's  attempt  at  ^Harper's  Ferry  were,  in  their  philosophy,  pre- 
cisely the  same.  The  eagerness  to  cast  blame  on  old  England  in  the  one 
case,  and  on  New  England  in  the  other,  does  not  disprove  the  sameness 
of  the  two  things. 
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And  liow  much  would  it  avail  yoii,  if  you  couUl,  by  the  uso  of  John 
Brown,  Helper's  Hook,  and  the  like,  brenk  up  the  Kei>ublican  organiza- 
tion? Ilunmn  action  can  be  modified  to  somt;  extent,  but  htirnan  nature 
cannot  be  clmn^jrod.  There  is  a  judgment  and  a  feeling  against  slavery  in 
thia  nation,  which  cast  at  least  n  niijjion  and  a  half  of  votes.  You  cannot 
destroy  lliat  judgment  and  fcehng — that  sentiment — by  breaking  up  the 
political  iirganization  which  ralliea  around  it.  You  can  scarci.-ly  scatter 
and  disperse  an  army  which  has  been  formed  iuto  order  in  the  face  of 
yonr  heaviest  fire;  hut  if  yon  could,  how  innch  would  you  gain  by  forcing 
the  Bentimv'nt  which  created  it  out  of  the  peaceful  channel  of  the  ballot- 
box,  into  some  other  channel?  What  would  that  other  channel  probably 
be?  Would  the  number  of  John  Browns  be  lessened  or  enlarged  by  the 
operation  ? 

But  you  will  break  up  the  Union  rather  than  submit  to  a  deni;il  of  your 
Constitutional  rights. 

That  lias  a  somewhat  reckless  sound;  but  it  would  be  palliated,  if  not 
fnlly  justified,  were  we  proposing,  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  to  de- 
prive you  of  some  right  plainly  written  down  in  the  Constitution.  But 
we  are  proposing  no  such  thing. 

When  you  make  these  declarations,  you  have  a  specific  and  well-under- 
stood allusion  to  an  assumed  Constitutional  right  of  yours  to  take  slaves 
jntd  the  Federal  Territories,  and  to  hold  them  there  as  property.  But  no 
such  right  is  spei-iticully  written  in  the  Constitution.  That  instrument  is 
literally  silent  about  any  such  right.  We,  on  the  contrary,  deny  that 
8iich  a  right  has  any  existence  in  the  Constitution,  even  by  implication. 

Your  purpose,  tlion,  plainly  stated,  is,  that  you  will  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernment unless  yim  be  allowed  to  construe  and  enforce  the  Constitution 
as  you  please  on  all  points  in  dispute  between  you  and  us.  You  will  rule 
or  ruin,  in  all  events. 

This,  plainly  stated,  is  your  language.  Perhaps  you  will  say  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  derided  the  disputed  Constitutional  question  in  your 
favor.  Not  quite  so.  But,  waiving  the  lawyer's  distinction  between  dic- 
tum and  decision,  the  Court  have  decided  the  question  for  you  in  a  sort 
of  wiiy.  The  Court  have  'jubstantially  said,  it  ij  your  Constitutional  right 
to  take  slaves  into  the  Federal  Territories,  and  to  hold  them  there  as 
property.  When  I  say  the  decision  was  made  in  a  sort  of  way,  I  mean  it 
was  made  in  a  divided  Court,  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  judges,  and  they 
not  quite  agreeing  with  one  another  in  the  reasons  for  making  it;  that  it 
is  so  made  as  tliat  its  avowed  supporters  disagree  with  one  another  about 
its  meaning,  and  that  it  was  mainly  based  upon  a  mistaken  statement  of 
fact — the  statement  in  the  opinion  that  ''the  right  of  property  in  a  slave 
is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution." 

An  inspection  of  the  Constituti<m  will  show  that  the  right  of  property 
in  a  slave  is  not  "  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  "  in  it.  Bear  in  mind, 
the  judges  do  not  pledge  their  judicial  opinion  that  such  right  is  implied 
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l]f  affirmed  in  the  Constitution ;  but  tbey  pledge  their  veracity  that  it  ia 
"■dittinctly  and  arpreMty*'  aflSnned  there — "distinctly,"  that  is,  not 
mingled  with  any  thing  else — "expressly,"  that  is,  ia  words  meaning  just 
that,  without  the  aid  of  any  inference,  and  anacaptible  of  no  other  meaning. 

If  they  bad  only  pledged  their  judicial  opinion  that  such  right  is 
aflSrmed  in  the  instrument  by  implication,  it  would  be  open  to  others  to 
.abow  that  neither  the  word  "slave"  nor  "slavery"  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Constitution,  nor  the  word  "property"  even,  in  any  connection  with  lan- 
guage alluding  to  the  things  slave  or  slavery,  and  that  wherever  iu  that 
tnatrumeut the  slave  is  alluded  to,  he  is  called  a  "person;" — and  wher- 
ever his  master's  legal  right  in  relation  to  him  is  alluded  to,  it  is  spoken 
of  as  "service  or  labor  which  maybe  due," — as  a  debt  payable  in  service 
or  labor.  Also,  it  would  be  open  to  show,  by  contemporaneous  history, 
that  this  mode  of  alluding  to  slaves  and  slavery,  instead  of  speaking  uf 
them,  was  employed  on  purpose  to  exclude  from  the  Constitution  the 
idea  that  thqre  could  be  property  in  man. 

To  show  all  this,  is  easy  and  certain. 

"When  this  obvious  mistake  of  the  judges  shall  be  brought  to  their  no- 
tice, is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  withdraw  the  mistaken 
statement,  and  reconsider  the  conclusion  based  upon  iti 

And  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  "our  fathers,  who  framed  the 
Government  under  which  we  live" — the  n  en  who  made  the  Constitution 
— derided  this  same  Constitutional  question  in  our  favor,  long  ago — 
decided  it  withoflt  division  among  themselves,  when  making  the  decision  ; 
without  division  among  themselves  about  the  meaning  of  it  after  it  was 
made,  and,  so  far  as  any  evidence  is  left,  without  baaing  it  upon  any  mis- 
taken statement  of  facts. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  do  you  really  feel  yourselves  justified  to 
break  up  this  Government,  unless  such  a  court  decision  as  yours  is  shall 
be  at  once  submitted  to  as  a  conclusive  and  final  role  of  political  action! 
But  yon  will  not  abide  the  election  of  a  Republican  preadent !  In  that 
supposed  event,  you  say,  yon  will  destroy  the  Union ;  and  then,  you  say, 
the  great  crime  of  having  destroyed  it  will  be  upon  us  I  That  is  cool,  A 
highwayman  holds  a  pistol  to  my  ear,  and  mutters  through  his  teeth, 
"  Stand  and  deliver,  or  I  shall  kill  you,  and  then  you  will  be  a  murderer !" 

To  be  Bare,  what  the  robber  demanded  of  me — my  money — was  my 
own ;  and  I  bad  a  olear  right  to  keep  it ;  but  it  was  no  more  my  own 
than  my  vote  19  my  own ;  and  the  threat  of  death  to  me,  to  extort  my 
money,  and  the  threat  of  destruction  to  the  Union,  to  extort  my  Tote, 
can  scarcely  be  •distinguished  in  principle. 

A  few  words  now  to  Republicans.  It  it  exceedingly  detirable  that  all 
parts  of  thia  great  Cor^fedtracy  shall  be  at  peace,  atid  in  harmony  one 
leitk  another.  Let  us  Republieant  do  our  part  to  have  it  so.  Even  though 
much  provoked,  let  y»  do  nothing  through  passion  and  ill  temper.  Even 
though  the  southern  people  mil  not  so  much  as  listen  to  us,  let  us  calmly 
1 
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comidw  their  demand*,  and  yield  to  them  if^  in  our  deliberate  view  of  our 
dutj/,  we  pottibly  can.  Judging  by  ali  they  say  and  do,  and  by  the  sub- 
ject aod  nature  of  their  coatroversy  with  us,  let  us  determine,  if  we  can, 
what  will  satiBfy  them. 

Will  they  be  satisfied  If  the  Territories  be  unconditionally  surrendered 
to  them?  We  know  they  wilt  not.  In  all  their  present  complaints 
against  us,  tho  Territories  are  scarcely  mentioned.  Invasions  and  insur* 
rections  are  tl)e  rage  now.  Will  it  satisfy  them  if,  in  the  future,  we  have 
nothin);  to  do  with  iuTasiona  and  insurrections}  We  know  it  will  not. 
AVe  so  know,  because  we  know  we  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  in- 
vasions and  insurrections;  and  yet  this  total  abstaining  does  not  exempt 
us  from  the  charge  and  the  denauciation. 

Tlie  question  recurs,  what  will  satisfy  them  ?  Simply  this:  We  must 
not  only  let  them  alone,  but  we  must,  somehow,  convince  them  that  we 
do  let  thera  alone.  This,  we  know  by  experience,  is  no  easy  task.  We 
li;ive  been  so  trying  to  convince  them  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  or- 
^'.inizatinn,  but  with  no  success.  In  all  our  platforms  and  speeches  we 
h.-ive  constantly  protested  our  purpose  to  let  them  alone  ;  but  this  has  had 
no  tendency  to  convince  them.  Alike  unavailing  to  convince  them  is  the 
I'act  tliat  they  have  never  detected  a  man  of  us  in  any  attempt  to  disturb 
them. 

These  natural  and  apparently  adequate  means  all  failing,  what  will  con- 
vroco  tbeni  ?  This,  nnd  this  only;  cease  to  call  slavery  wrong,  and  join 
them  in  calling  it  right.  And  this  must  be  done  thoroughly — done  in 
(tctn  as  well  as  in  wordt.  Silence  will  not  be  tolerated — we  must  place 
ourselves  avowedly  with  thera.  Senator  Douglas's  new  sedition  law  must 
be  enacted  and  enforced,  suppressing  all  declarations  that  slavery  is 
(rrong,  whether  made  in  politics,  in  presses,  in  pulpits,  or  in  private. 
Wo  must  arrest  and  return  tlieir  fugitive  slaves  with  greedy  pleasure. 
"We  mu-t  pull  down  our  Free  State  constitutions.  The  whole  atmosphere 
mast  be  disinfected  from  all  taint  of  opposition  to  slavery,  before  they 
will  cease  to  believe  that  all  their  troubles  proceed  from  us. 

I  am  quite  aware  they  do  not  state  their  case  precisely  in  this  way. 
Most  of  them  would  probably  say  to  ns,  "  Let  us  alone,  do  nothing  to  us, 
iind  say  what  you  please  abont  slavery."  But  we  do  let  them  alone — 
have  never  disturbed  them — so  that,  after  all,  it  is  what  we  say  which 
dissatisfies  them.  They  will  continue  to  accuse  us  of  doing,  until  wc 
cease  saying. 

I  am  also  aware  they  have  not  as  yet,  in  terms,  demanded  the  over 
throw  of  our  Free  State  Constitutions.  Yet  those  Constitutions  declare 
the  wrong  of  slavery,  with  more  solemn  emphasis  than  do  all  other 
siiyings  against  it;  and  when  all  these  oth^r  sayings  shall  have  been 
silenced,  the  overthrow  ot  these  Constitutions  will  be  demanded,  and 
nothing  be  left  to  resist  the  demand.  It  is  nothing  to  the  contrary,  that 
they  do  not  demand  the  whole  of  this  jaat  now.    Demanding  what  they 
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do,  and  for  the  reason  they  do,  they  can  voltinttrily  atop  nowhere  short 
of  this  coneammation.  Holding,  as  they  do,  that  elavery  is  morally 
right,  and  socially  elevating,  they  cannot  cease  to  demand  a  fall  national 
recognition  of  it,  as  a  legal  right  and  a  social  blessing. 

Nor  can  we  justifiably  withhold  this  on  any  ground  save  nur  conviction 
that  slavery  is  wrong.  If  slavery  is  right,  all  words,  acts,  laws,  and  con- 
stitutions against  it  are  themselves  wrong,  and  should  be  silenced  and 
swept  away.  If  it  is  right,  we  cannot  justly  object  to  its  nationality — its 
nniversality  ;  if  it  is  wrong,  they  cannot  justly  insist  upon  its  extension — 
its  enlargement.  All  they  ask  we  could  readily  grant,  if  we  thought 
slavery  right;  all  we  ask  they  could  as  readily  grant,  if  they  thought  it 
wrong.  Their  thinking  it  right,  and  oar  thinking  it  wrong,  is  the  precise 
fact  upon  which  depends  the  whole  controversy.  Thinking  it  right,  as 
they  do,  they  are  not  to  blame  for  desiring  its  full  recognition,  as  being 
right ;  but,  thinking  it  wrong,  as  we  do,  can  we  yield  to  them  ?  Can  we 
cast  our  votes  with  their  view,  and  against  our  own?  In  view  of  our 
moral,  social,  and  political  responsibilities,  can  we  do  this? 

Wrong  as  we  think  slavery  is,  we  can  yet  afford  to  let  it  alone  where  it 
is,  because  that  innch  is  duo  to  the  necessity  arising  from  its  actual  pres- 
ence in  the  nation;  but  can  we,  while  our  votes  will  prevent  it,  allow  it 
to  spread  into  the  National  Territories,  and  to  overrun  us  here  in  these 
Free  States?  If  our  sense  of  duty  forbids  this,  then  let  us  stand  by  our 
duty,  fearlessly  and  effectively.  Let  us  be  diverted  by  none  of  those  so- 
phistical contrivances  wherewith  we  are  so  industriously  plied  and  bela- 
bored— contrivances  such  as  groping  for  some  middle  ground  between  the 
right  and  the  wrong,  vain  as  the  search  for  a  man  who  should  be  neittier 
a  living  man  nor  a  dead  man — such  as  a  policy  of  "  don't  care"  on  a 
question  about  which  all  true  men  do  care — such  as  Union  appeals  be- 
seeching trae  Union  men  to  yield  to  Disunionists,  reversing  the  divine 
rule,  and  culling,  not  the  sinners,  but  the  righteous  to  repentance — such 
as  invocations  to  Washington,  imploring  men  to  unsay  what  Washington 
said,  and  undo  what  Washington  did. 

Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false  accusations  against 
us,  nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces  of  destruction  to  the  Guvernmeat 
nor  of  dungeons  to  ourselves.  Let  ns  have  faitu  that  Bight  makes 
Might,  asd  in  that  faith  tST  ub,  to  tue  end,  dabe  to  do  oub  duty  as 

WE  UNDBESTANb  IT.  v. 

The  pre-eminent  aloility  displayed  in  this  address,  com- 
pelled the  people  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  to 
acknowledge  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  only  one  of  the 
foremost  men  of  the  West,  but  of  the  whole  country,  and 
this  estimate  was  confirmed  by  the  speeches  which  he 
subsequently  delivered  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
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New  Hampshire.  Indeed,  it  is  no  ex;i,i,%n'j-ation  to  state 
that  the  j<dnt  effect  of  these  t'fforts— more  particularly  his 
speech  at  Cooper  Institute— and  of  liis  debates  with  Mr. 
Douglas,  was  to  make  Mr.  Lincoln  decidedly  the  second 
choice  of  the  great  body  of  the  Republicans  of  New 
York,  as  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for  the 
campaign  of  1800.  ^ 

Some  incidents  of  this  visit  to  New  York,  illustrate  the 
simplicity  and  earnestness  of  the  cliaracter  of  our  late 
President  so  forcibly,  that  they  are  well  deserving  being 
placed  on  record.  A  prominent  member  of  the  Young 
Men's  Republican  Association,  who  was  thrown  much 
in  Mr.  Lincoln's  company  during  his  brief  stay,  writes  : 

During  tlie  day,  before  the  delivery  of  the  address,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Lincohi  called  at  tlie  Astor  House,  where  he  was  staying,  and  suggested  that 
the  orator  should  be  taken  up  Broadway  and  shown  tlie  city,  of  wliich  he 
knew  but  little,  staling,  1  think,  that  he  had  been  here  but  once  before.  We 
acconiiianied  him  U>  several  large  t.-stabli8liment3,  with  all  of  which  he 
seemed  nmch  amused. 

At  one  [dace  hu  met  an  Illinois  acquaintance  of  former  years,  to  whom 
he  said,  in  his  dry,  good-natured  way:  "  Well,  B.,  how  have  you  fared 
since  yuu  ji.'ft  Illinois?"  To  which  B.  replied,  ''  I  have  made  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  lost  it  all;  how  is  it  with  you,  Mr.  Lincoln?"  "  Uh, 
very  well,''  said  Mr,  Lincoln  ;  "  I  have  the  fottage  at  Springfield  and  about 
$3,000  in  money.  If  they  make  me  Vice-President  with  Seward,  as  some 
say  th^y  will,  I  hope  I  sliall  be  able  to  increase  it  to  $20,000,  and  that  is 
as  much  as  any  man  ought  to  want." 

We  visited  a  photographic  establishment  upon  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Bleecker  street,  where  he  sat  for  his  picture,  the  first  taken  in  New 
York.  At  the  gallery  he  met  and  was  introduced  to  George  Bancroft, 
and  had  a  brief  conversation  with  that  gentleman,  who  v/elcomed  him  to 
New  York.  The  contrast  in  the  appearance  of  the  men  was  most  striking 
— tht.-  one  courtly  and  precise  in  his  every  word  and  gesture,  with  the  air 
of  a  trans-Atlantic  statesman ;  the  other  bluff  and  awkward,  his  every 
uttLTance  an  apology  for  his  ignorance  of  metropolitan  manners  and  caa- 
tonis.  "  I  am  on  my  way  to  Massachusetts,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Bancroft, 
"  v;here  !  have  a  son  at  school,  who,  if  report  be  true,  already  knows 
much  more  than  his  father." 

A  teacher  at  the  Five  Points  Hoiise  of  Industry  tells 
tliis  touching  incident,  which  doubtless  transpired  during 
the  same  visit : 
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Our  Sunday  School  in  the  Fivo  Points  was  fts«embled,  one  Sabbath 
iiHiiiii'!!,'.  "hen  I  noticed  a  tall,  reinarkabb  looking  mar.  eni--r  the  room 
mid  tal;e  r  ecjit  among  us.  lie  Ust<^ned  with  fixed  attentidii  tn  onr  exer- 
cises, and  bia  countenance  expressed  such  gennine  intere-^t  that  I  ap- 
proached, him  and  sn^'gcstcd  that  he  might  be  wiUiog  to  say  somethinR  to 
the  children.  He  accepted  the  invitation  with  evident  pleasure;  and, 
coming  forward,  began  a  simple  addrt'ss,  which  at  once  fascinated  every 
little  hearer  and  hushed  the  room  into  silence.  His  languaire  was  stri- 
kingly beautiful,  and  his  tones  musical  with  intensest  feeling.  The  little 
faces  around  him  would  droop  intu  sad  couvictioii  as  he  uttered  sentences 
of  warning,  and  would  brighten  into  sunshine  as  he  spoke  cheerful  woids 
of  promise.  Once  or  twice  he  attemptcl  to  close  his  remarks,  but  the 
imperative  slinut  of  "Go  on!"  "Oh,  do  go  on!"  would  compel  him  to 
resume.  As  I  looked  upon  tlie  ;:aunt  and  sinewy  frame  of  the  >tranger, 
and  marked  liis  powerful  Iiead  and  determined  features,  now  touched  into 
softness  by  tho  impressions  of  the  moment.  I  felt  an  irroiires>ible  curiosity 
to  learn  something  more  about  him,  and  when  he  was  quietly  leaving  the 
ronm  I  befrgid  to  know  his  name.  He  ci^urteously  replied,  ''  It  is  Abraham 
Lincoln,  from  Illinois." 

The  following  letter,  -wi-ittcn  during  this  same  period, 
in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  attend  a  festival  in  honor  of 
the  anniversary  of  Jefferson's  birthday,  iriven  by  the 
Republicans  of  Boston,  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  quaint  humor  of  its  illustration  : 

Bpbincpirld,  Illiboib,  April  6,  1859. 

Gentlemen  :■ — ^Your  kind  note  inviting  trie  to  attend  a  festival  in  Boston 
on  the  13th  instant,  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  was 
duty  received.     My  engagements  are  sueh  that  I  cannot  atlL^nd 

The  Democracy  of  to-day  iiold  the  liberty  of  one  man  to  be  absolutely 
nothing,  when  in  conflict  with  another  man's  right  of  projxrty.  Repub- 
liciiusi,  on  the  contrary,  are  both  for  tho  man  and  the  dollar,  but,  in  case 
of  conflict,  the  man  lefore  the  dollar. 

I  remember  being  once  much  amused  at  seeinfj  two  partially  intoxi- 
cated men  engaged  in  a  fight  with  their  great-coats  on,  which  figlit,  after 
a  long  and  rather  harmless  contest,  ended  in  each  having  fought  liim^^elf 
out  of  his  own  coat,  and  into  that  of  tlie  other.  If  thu  two  leading  par- 
ties of  this  day  are  really  identical  with  the  two  in  the  dayw  of  Jefferson 
and  Adams,  they  have  performed  the  same  feat  as  the  two  drunken  men. 

But,  soberly,  it  is  now  no  child's  play  to  save  the  principles  of  Jcffcr- 

srm  from  total  overthrow  in  this  nation This  is  a  world  of 

compensations;  and  he  who  would  he  no  slave,  mnsl  consent  to  have  no 
A\ive.  Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others,  deserve  it  not  for  themselves ; 
and,  under  a  just  God,  cannot  long  retain  it. 
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All  honor  to  Jefferson ;  to  a  man  wliu,  in  tlie  concrete  pressure  of  a 
struggle  lor  national  independencL'  by  a  single  people,  liad  the  coolness, 
t'orecaat,  and  capacity  to  introduce  into  a  merely  revolutionary  docu- 
ment an  abstract  troth,  ap|)licable  to  all  men  and  all  times,  and  so  to 
oiutjalm  it  tln.'rc-,  that  to-day  and  in  all  coming  days  it  shall  be  a  rebuke 
and  a  stumbling-bluck  to  tlie  harbingers  of  reappearing  tyranny  and 
iipiin.'89i"n. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A,  Lincoln. 

Jli-ssr?.  II.  L.  Pierce,  and  others,  etc. 

But  wr  turn  from  tliis  episode  to  resume  the  formal 
ii'i'ui'd  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  political  career. 

Til.'  KepuWican  National  Convention  of  1860  met  on  the 
IGth  of  May,  at  Chicago,  in  an  immense  building  which 
the  people  of  tliat  city  had  put  up  for  the  purpose,  called 
tlie  Wigwam.  There  were  four  hundred  and  sixty-live 
delegates.  The  city  was  tilled  witli  earnest  men,  who 
had  come  there  to  press  the  claims  of  their  favorite  can- 
didatej^,  and  tlie  halls  and  corridors  of  all  the  hotels 
swarmed  and  buzzed  with  an  eager  crowd,  in  and  out  of 
wliich  darted  o]'  puslied  or  wormed  tlieir  way  the  various 
leaders  of  party  politica.  jSIr.  Chase,  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr. 
( 'ameron  were  spoken  of  and  pressed  somewhat  as  candi- 
dates, but  from  the  first  it  was  evident  that  the  contest 
lav  between  Mr.  S'*ward  and  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Judge  ^Vilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  temporary 
Cliairmau  of  the  Convention,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
tirst  day  a  permanent  organization  was  effected,  by  the 
choice  of  George  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  as  presi- 
dent, with  twenty-seven  vice-presidents  and  twenty-five 
secretaries.  On  Thursday,  the  17th,  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  reported  the  platform,  which  was  enthusiasti- 
cally adopted.  A  motion  was  made  to  proceed  to  the 
nomination  at  once,  and  if  that  had  been  done  the  result 
of  the  Convention  might  have  proved  very  different,  as 
at  t)iat  time  it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Seward's  cliances 
were  the  best.  But  an  adjournment  was  taken  till  the 
morning,  and  during  the  night  the  combinations  were 
made  whicli  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
The  excitement  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  audience  on 
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the  morning  of  Friday  was  intense.  The  Illinoisana  had 
turned  out  in  great  numbers,  zealous  for  Lincoln ;  and 
though  the  other  States,  near  and  far,  had  sent  many  nn-n 
who  were  equally  zealous  for  Mr.  Seward,  it  ^s'as  quite 
clear  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  supporters  were  in  the  majority 
in  the  audience.  The  first  ballot  gave  Mr.  Seward  one; 
hundred  and  seventy-three  and  a  lialf  votes  to  one  hun- 
dred and  two  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  retst  being  scattered. 
On  the  second  ballot  the  first  indication  of  the  result  was 
felt,  when  the  chairman  of  tlie  Vermont  delegation,  which 
had  been  divided  on  the  previous  ballot,  announced, 
wlien  the  name  of  that  Stat*'  was  calh'd,  tiiut  '■  \'ermont 
casts  her  ten  votes  for  the  young  giant  of  the  West, 
Abraham  Lincoln.''  On  the  second  ballot,  Mr.  Seward 
had  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  aud  a  half  to  onr  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  for  Mr.  Lincoln, 'and  on  the  third  bal- 
lot Mr.  Lincoln  received  two  hundred  and  thirty  votes,  be- 
ing within  one  and  a  half  of  a  majority.  Tin.'  vote  was  not 
announced,  but  so  many  eveiywhere  had  kept  thi'  count 
that  it  was  known  throughout  tlie  Convention  at  once. 
Mr.  Carter,  of  Oliio,  rose  and  announced  a  change  in  the 
vote  of  the  Ohio  delegation  of  four  votes  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  the  Convention  at  once  burst  into  a  state 
of  the  wildest  excitement.  The  cheers  of  the  audience 
within  were  answered  by  those  of  a  yet  larger  crowd 
withoTit,  to  whom  tlie  result  was  announced.  Cannon 
roared,  and  bands  played,  and  banners  wavd,  and  the 
excited  Republicans  of  Chicago  cheered  themselves 
hoarse,  while  on  the  wings  of  electricity  sped  all  over 
the  country  the  news  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination,  to  be 
greeted  everywhere  with  similar  demonstrations.  It  was 
long  before  the  Convention  could  calm  itself  enough  U) 
proceed  to  business.  When  it  did,  other  States  changed 
their  votes  in  favor  of  the  successful  nominee,  until  it 
was  announced,  as  the  result  of  the  third  ballot,  that 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  had  received  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  votes,  and  was  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publican party  for  the  office  of  President  of  tlie  United 
States.    The  nomination  was  then,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
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Evarty,  of  Nc\v  York,  made  unanimous,  and  the  Conven- 
tion adjourned  till  tlie  afternoon,  wiien  tliey  com]>letea 
thfir  ^v()rk  by  nominating  Hannibal  Hamlin  for  Vice- 
President. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  Springfield  at  the  time.  He  had 
been  in  tlie  telegraph -ofhcc  during  the  casting  of  tlie  first 
and  :>L'Ooiid  ballots,  but  then  left,  and  went  over  to  the 
office  of  the  State  Journal,  wherv-  lie  was  sitting  convers- 
ing with  friends  while  the  third  ballot  was  being  taken. 
In  a  few  moments  came  across  the  wires  the  announce- 
ment of  the  r*,'sult.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Telegraph 
Company,  who  was  present,  wrote  on  a  scrap  of  paper, 
"Mr.  Lineoln :  Yoii  are  nominated  ou  tlie  tliird  ballot," 
and  a  boy  ran  with  the  message  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  He 
looked  at  it  in  silence  amid  the  sliouts  of  those  around 
hira ;  tlien  rising  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket,  he  said 
quiet)}',  "Th(;re"s  a  little  woman  dmvn  at  our  house 
would  like  to  hear  this— I'll  go  down  and  teU  her." 

Next  day  there  arrived  at  Springfield  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Convention  to  inform  Mr.  Lincoln 
officially  of  his  nomination.  They  waited  upon  him  at 
his  residence,  and  Mr.  Ashmun,  President  of  the  Conven 
tion,  addressing  Mr.  Lincoln,  said  : 

I  have,  sir,  the  honor,  in  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  present — 
;i  Committer-  appoiiitL-d  by  the  Republican  Convention  recently  assembled 
;it  Chicago — to  iliscliarge  a  must  pleasant  duty.  We  have  fome,  sir, 
under  a  vote  of  instrmtions  to  that  Coniiiiiitee,  to  notify  you  that  yon 
have  been  selected  by  the  Convention  of  the  Republicans  at  Chicago  for 
Prt'sident  of  the  United  States.  They  instruct  us,  sir,  to  notify  you  of 
that  selection,  and  tliat  Ooniniittee  deem  it  not  only  respectful  to  yourself, 
bat  appropriate  to  the  important  matter  which  they  have  in  hand,  that 
they  should  come  in  person,  and  ^iresent  to  you  the  authentic  evidence  of 
the  action  of  that  Cunvention  ;  and,  sir,  without  any  phrase  which  shall 
cither  be  considered  personally  plauditory  to  yuurBelf,  or  which  shall  have 
any  reference  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  questions  wliich  are  con- 
nected with  your  nomination,  I  desire  to  present  to  you  the  letter  which 
has  bei.'ii  jireparcd,  and  whicli  informs  yon  of  your  nomination,  and  with 
it  the  platform  resolutions  and  sentiments  which  the  Convention  adopted, 
bir.  :i1  your  convenience  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  you  such  a  re 
fiponse  as  it  may  be  your  pleasure  to  give  us. 
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Mr.  Lincoln  listened  to  this  address  witli  a  d<'gref  of 
grave  dignity  that  almost  wore  the  appearance  of  sadness, 
and  after  a  brief  pause,  in  which  he  seemed  to  he  ponder- 
ing the  momentous  responsibilities  of  his  position,  he 
replied  : — 

Mr.  CflAIRMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN  OP   THE  COMMITTEE: — I   tl^ndcT  tO   TOD, 

and  through  you  to  the  Rcpubiican  National  Convention,  niid  all  thi.'  people 
ropresentc'l  in  it,  my  profoundust  tlmnks  for  the  tii;:;li  honor  Join.'  me, 
which  you  now  formnlly  announce.  Deeply,  and  even  painfully  sensible 
of  the  great  responsibility  which  is  inaepiimble  from  tlii^  high  honor — a 
responsibility  which  I  could  alnn'st  wish  had  fallen  upon  sdnio  one  of  the 
far  more  eminent  men  and  experienced  statesmen  whose  distinguished 
names  were  before  the  Convention — I  shall,  by  your  leave,  consider  mure 
fully  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention,  denouiinatcd  the  platform,  and, 
without  any  unnecessary  or  unreasonable  delay,  rcspimd  to  you,  Jfr. 
Chairman,  in  writing,  not  doubting  that  the  platform  will  be  fi>urid  satis- 
factory, and  the  nomination  gratefnlly  accepted. 

And  now  I  will  not  longer  defer  the  pleasure  of  taking  you,  and  each  of 
you,  by  the  hand. 

Tall  Judge  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  one  of  the 
committee,  and  who  is  himself  a  great  many  feet  high,  had 
meanwhile  been  eying  Mr.  Lincoln's  lofty  form  with  a 
mixture  of  admiration,  and  possibly  jealonsy  ;  thi.-i  Jiad 
not  escaped  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  as  he  tjliook  hands  with  the 
judge  he  inquired,   "  What  is  your  lieight  ;" 

"  Six  feet  three.     What  is  yours,  Mr.  Lincoln  ?" 

"  Six  feet  four." 

"Then,"  said  the  judge,  "  Pennsylvania  bows  to  Illi- 
nois. My  dear  man,  for  yeai's  my  heart  has  been  aching 
for  a  President  that  I  could  look  vp  to,  and  Tv  found  him 
at  last  in  th«.'  land  where  we  thought  there  were  none  but 
Utile  giants." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  fonnal  reply  to  the  official  announcement 
of  his  nomination  was  as  follows  : — 

Bpringfield,  Illikois,  May  'J.\  1960, 
Sib: — I  accept  the  nomination  tendered  nie  by  the  Convention  over 
which  you  presided,  of  which  I  am  formally  apprised  in  ;t  letter  of  your- 
self and  others  acting  as  n  Committee  of  tiie  Convention  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  declaration  of  principles  and  sentitnents  wbicli  accompanies 
your  letter  meets  my  approval,  and  it  shall  be  my  care  not  to  viidate  it, 
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ur  disregavtl  it  in  any  part.  Imploring  tlie  assistance  of  Divine  Provi- 
O^'MfC,  and  wiLii  ihio  ref,'arJ  to  tlio  viuws  and  feelings  of  all  vvlio  were 
rei>fi'soiiii.-d  in  tin;  Conveiitiyii,  to  the  riyijts  uf  all  the  f!itates  and  Territories 
and  peu[)li)  i}(  the  nation,  to  tlie  invioIaLility  of  the  (_'onstittitiijn,  and  the 
pcrputual  union,  IinniKiny,  and  prosperity  <<(  all,  I  am  most  happy  to  co- 
oi't-Tate  for  the  practical  sncTL>»s  of  the  principles  declared  by  the  Con- 
vention.    Your  obliged  frii.*ud  and  fflloiv -citizen, 

AniiAHAM    LlNXOLN. 

Hon.  GEonr.E  AsnMUN, 

Pr€sid'»t  of  the  Repuhlican  Contention, 

Mr.  Liin'oln's  nomination  proved  universally  acceptable 
to  the  Re])nbli'';ui  party.  Its  members  recognized  in  him 
a  man  of  lirm  ])rinripleR,  of  ardent  lovt*  for  freedom,  of 
stiiit  inte2;rit_v  and  truth,  and  tliey  wnt  into  the  political 
contest  with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  was  the  guaran- 
tne  of  virtory  ;  while  thr  doubt  and  uncertainty,  the 
divided  i-ounyels  and  Avav(M-ing  purposes  of  their  oppo- 
nents W'Mi'  tlu*  sure  precursors  of  defeat. 

Ilis  nomination  was  the  signal  to  the  leaders  of  the 
slavelioldi'rs"  party  for  pressing  upon  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention their  most  ultra  views,  that  by  the  division  of  the 
Demociatie  forces  the  victory  of  Mr.  Lincoln  might  be 
assured,  and  tli''  pretext  afforded  them  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  ])htt  ^against  the  liberties  of  the  country 
which  they  had  been  for  so  many  years  maturing.  That 
th<'y  would  dare  to  carry  their  threat  of  rebellion  into  exe- 
cution, was  not  believed  at  tli(^  North.  If  it  had  been, 
whili*  it  might  have  frightened  away  some  votes  from  Mr. 
Lincoln,  it  would  have  brought  him  substantial  acces- 
sions from  the  ranks  of  those  who,  though  following  the 
Democratic  banner,  had  not  learned  to  disregard  the  good 
old  doctrine  that  the  majority  must  I'ule.  and  who  would 
have  rushed  to  its  rescue,  if  they  had  believed  that  it  wag 
reall}'  threatened.  The  vote  which  he  receivd  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1860,  was  that  of  a  solid  phalanx  of  earnest  men, 
who  had  resolved  that  freedom  should  henceforth  be 
national,  and  that  slavery  should  remain  as  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  intended  that  it  should  remain. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

FROM  THE  ELECTION,  NOV.  C,  1800,  TO  THE  INADSOKATION, 
MARCH    4,   18C1. 

The  PiiKslDEXTi.vi.  Election. — Sec'1'>sion  of  Si,rTii  Cmiui-ina. — F(iitM\- 
TION  OF  THE  Rebel  CuNi-EUEitAcy. — The  Oeueot.s  of  Sicicsshin. — Si:- 

CESSION     MoVEMEM.S     IN    WaSIMNOTdN. — OEnATE,^    [N     ('oMillKss. — TllE 
CkITTKXDEN   IJESOLUTIONS,  —  OtiXCILIATdliV  AflluX    OF  CoNr,M[>s, — TlIE 

Peace   Confekexce. — Aition    of  Com;i:k.^^. — The    Seci:s.^io_v    iluvE- 

MEXT    r.NCIIECKED. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  electid  to  be  President  of  tlie 
United  States  on  tlie  sixtli  day  ot  Xovenil)<'r,  ISOO.  Tlie 
preliminary  canvass  liad  not  lu'en  marked  by  any  very 
extraordinary  features.  Party  lines  were  a  )jood  deal 
broken  up,  and  four  presidential  candidates  wi're  in 
the  field  ;  but  tliis  dt^parture  from  the  ordinary  eouise  of 
partj'  contests  had  occurred  more  than  once  in  tlie  pre- 
vious political  history  of  the  country.  ^Ir.  Lincoln  was 
put  in  nomination  by  tlie  Republican  party,  and  repre- 
sented in  his  life  and  opinions  the  precise  aim  and  object 
for  which  that  party  had  been  formed,  lie  was  a  native 
of  a  slaveholding  State  ;  and  while  he  had  been  opposed 
to  slavery,  he  had  regarded  it  as  a  local  institution,  the 
creature  of  local  laws,  with  wlii<'h  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
But,  in  common  with  all  observant  public  men,  he  had 
watched  with  distrust  and  ajiprehension  the  advance  ol" 
slavery,  as  an  element  of  political  jifiwer,  t*  'wards  ascend- 
ency in  the  Government  ot  the  nation,  and  had  cordially 
co-operated  with  those  who  thought  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  future  well-being  of  the  country  that  this 
advance  should  be  checked.  H(-'  had,  therefore,  op- 
posed very  strenuously  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
Territories,  and  had  asserted  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  exclude  it  by  positive  legislation  there- 
from. 
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Tlie  Chicago  Convention,  which  nominated  Mr.  Lin- 
col:;,  auopteil  a  platfoim  of  whicli  tliis  was  tiie  cardinal 
fraiure ;  but  it  also  took  good  care  to  repel  the  imputa- 
tion ')('  its  political  opponents,  and  to  remove  the  appre- 
liensions  of  tlic  South,  that  the  party  proposed  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  the  States  whose  laws  gave  it  support 
and  ]>vote«'tion.  It  expressly  disavowed  till  authority 
and  all  wish  for  such  interference,  and  declared  its  pur- 
pose to  i)ri)tf'i't  the  Southern  States  in  the  fret'  enjoyment 
of  all  their  constitutional  rights.  The  Democratic  Con- 
vention, originally  assembled  at  Charleston,  was  disposed 
to  maki'  Mr.  Douglas  its  candidate  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Lincohi ;  but  this  purpose  was  thwarted  by  leading  pol- 
iticians of  thf  slaveholding  States,  who  procured  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Breckinridge,  with  fall  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  tiiis  would  divide  the  Democratic  party,  and 
in  all  probability  secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr. 
Breckinridge  represented  the  pro-slavery  element  of  the 
Dennn'iati<'  party,  and  asserted  the  dut}''  of  the  National 
GovernuK'nt,  by  a  positive  exercise  of  its  legislative  an.d 
executive  power,  to  protect  slavery  in  the  Territories 
against  any  legislati<in  either  of  Congress  or  of  the  people 
of  the  Territories  themselves,  which  should  seek  to  impair 
in  any  degree  the  right,  alleged  to  be  recognized  in  the 
Constitution,  of  property  in  slaves.  Mr.  Douglas  sup- 
ported tlie  theory  that  the  people  of  the  Territories, 
acting  through  their  territorial  legislature,  had  the  same 
right  to  decide  this  question  for  themselves  as  they  had 
to  decide  any  other  ;  and  he  represented  this  principle  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr. 
Breckinridge  on  the  other,  in  the  presidential  canvass. 
John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  was  also  made  a  candidate  by 
the  action  mainly  of  men  wlio  were  dissatisfied  with  all 
the  existing  political  parties,  and  who  were  alarmed  at 
the  probable  results  of  a  presidential  election  which 
promised  to  be  substantially  sectional  in  its  character.  . 
Thej^  put  forth,  therefore,  no  opinions  upon  the  leading 
}ioints  in  controversy,  and  went  into  the  canvass  with 
"  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
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laws"  as  their  platform, — one  upon  wliich  they  could 
easily  have  rallifd  all  the  people  of  all  sections  of  the 
country,  but  for  the  fact,  which  they  seemed  to  overlnok, 
that  the  widest  possible  differences  of  opinion  prevailed 
among  the  people  as  to  its  meaning. 

All  sections  of  the  country  took  part  in  the  election. 
The  Southern  States  were  quite  as  active  and  quite  us 
zealous  as  the  Northern  in  carrying  on  the  canvass. 
Public  meetings  were  held,  the  newspaper  press.  South 
as  well  as  North,  discussed  the  issues  involved  with 
energy  and  vigor,  and  every  thing  on  the  surface  indi- 
cated the  usual  termination  of  the  contest,  the  trium])li  of 
one  party  and  the  peaceful  acquiescence  of  all  others. 
The  result,  however,  showed  that  this  was  a  mistake. 
The  active  and  controlling  politicians  of  the  Soutliern 
States  had  gone  into  the  canvass  witli  tlie  distinct  and 
well-formed  purpose  of  acquiescing  in  the  result  only  in 
the  event  of  its  giving  them  the  victory.  The  eh'ctlon 
took  placi?  on  the  6tli  of  November.  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
ceived the  electoral  votes  of  all  the  Free  States  except 
New  Jersey,  which  was  divided,  giving  him  four  votes, 
and  Mr.  Douglas  three.  Mr.  Breckinridge  received  the 
electoral  votes  of  all  the  Slave  States  except  Kentu<ky, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  which  voted  for  Bell,  and  Mis- 
souri, which  voted  for  Douglas,  as  did  three  electors  from 
New  Jersey  also.  Of  the  popular  vote,  Lincoln  received 
1,857,610;  Douglas,  1,36.5,976  ;  Breckinridge,  847,953  ; 
and  Bell,  590,631.  In  the  Electoral  College,  Lincoln 
received  180  votes,  Douglas  12,  Breckinridge  72,  and 
Bell  39. 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  election  was  known, 
various  movements  in  the  Southern  States  indicated  their 
purpose  of  resistance;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
this  purpose  had  been  long  cherished,  and  that  niembeis 
of  the  Government  under  the  presidency  of  I^f  r.  Buchanan 
had  officially  given  it  their  sanction  and  aid.  On  the 
29th  of  October,  General  Scott  stmt  to  the  President  and 
John  B.  Floyd,  his  Secretary  of  AA'ar,  a  letter  expressing 
apprehensions  lest  the  Southern  people  should  seize  some 
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of  tlie  Federal  forts  in  the  Southern  Statt-s.  and  advising 
Lliat  they  sliould  be  ininicdiately  garriyoned  Ijy  way  of 
precaution.  Tlie  Si-cretary  of  War,  according  to  state- 
ments subsequently  made  by  one  of  his  euloi^ists  in 
Vii'ginia,  "thwarted,  objected,  resisted,  and  forbade" 
the  adoption  of  those  measures,  which,  accor<ling  to  the 
same  avitliority,  if  carrii'd  into  execution,  would  have 
defeated  the  conspiracy,  and  rendered  impossible  the 
formation  of  a  Southern  Confederacy.  An  official  report 
from  tile  Ordnance  Department,  dated  January  16,  1861, 
also  .shou's  tliat  tluring  the  year  1860,  ami  previous  to 
the  presidential  election,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand muskets  had  I)een  removed  from  Nortliern  armories 
and  sent  to  Southern  arsenals  by  a  single  order  of  the 
Seci-etary  of  War,  issued  on  tlie  30th  of  Decemlier,  1859. 
On  tlie  20th  of  November,  tlie  Attorney  General.  Hon. 
John  S.  Black,  in  reply  to  inquiries  of  tlie  President, 
gave  iiiiii  tile  official  opinion  that  Congress  had  no  right 
to  ciiiiy  on  war  against  any  State,  either  to  prevent  a 
threatened  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  to  enforce  an 
ackiiowled-Mient  that  the  Govi'rnmi'nt  of  the  United  States 
is  supreme  :  and  it  soon  becann-  evident  that  the  Presi- 
dent adopted  this  theory  as  the  basis  and  guide  of  his 
executive  action. 

South  (.'arolina  took  the  lead  in  the  secession  ni'  'vement. 
Her  legislature  assembled  on  the  4th  of  November,  1860, 
and,  after  casting  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  for  John 
C.  Breckinridge  to  be  President  of  the  United  States, 
passed  an  act  the  next  day  calling  a  State  Convention,  to 
meet  at  Columbia  on  the  17th  of  December.  On  the  10th, 
F.  W.  Pickens  was  elected  Governor,  and,  in  his  inaugu- 
ral, declared  the  determination  of  the  State  to  secede,  on 
the  ground  that,  "  in  the  recent  election  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  the  North  had  carried  the  election  upon 
principles  that  make  it  no  longer  safe  for  us  to  rely  upon 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  or  the  guarantees 
of  the  Federal  compact.  This,"  he  added,  "is  the  great 
overt  act  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States,  who  pro- 
pose to  inaugurate  a  chief  magistrate  not  to  preside  over 
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tlie  common  interests  or  dfstinies  of  all  States  alike,  but 
upon  issues  of  malignant  hostility  and  uncompromising 
war  to  be  waged  upon  the  lights,  the  interests,  and  tJie 
peace  of  half  of  the  States  of  tliis  Union."  The  (Conven- 
tion met  on  the  17th  of  December,  and  adjourned  the  next 
day  to  Charleston,  on  account  of  the  prevalent'  of  small- 
pox at  Columbia.  On  the  20tli  an  ordinanc<'  was  jia^sed 
unanimously  repealing  the  ordinance  adopted  Way  23, 
1788,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
ratitied,  and  ''dissolving  the  Union  now  subsisting  be- 
tween South  Carolina  and  other  States  under  the  name  of 
the  United  States  of  America  ;"  and  on  thi'  24th  the  Gov- 
ernor issued  his  proclamation,  declaring  tlie  State  of 
South  Carolina  to  be  a  "separate,  sovereign,  free,  and 
independent  State." 

This  was  tlie  first  act  of  secession  passed  by  any  State. 
The  debates  in  the  State  Convention  show  clearly  enough 
that  it  was  not  taken  under  the  impulse  of  resentment  fnr 
any  sharp  and  remediless  wrong,  nor  in  apprehension  that 
an}'  such  wroni:::  would  be  inflicted;  but  in  yiursuancc  of 
a  settled  and  l-Jiig-cherished  purpose.  In  tliat  debate  Mr. 
Parker  said  that  the  movement  was  "no  spasmodic  effort 
— it  had  been  gradually  culminating  for  a  long  series  of 
years.''  Mr.  Inglis  indoised  this  remark,  and  added, 
''  Most  of  us  have  had  this  matter  under  consideration  for 
the  last  twenty  years."  Mr.  L.  M.  Keitt  said,  "I  have 
b'.'i'n  engaged  in  this  movement  ever  since  I  entered  polit- 
ical life."  And  Mr.  Rhett,  who  had  been  for  many  years 
in  the  public  service,  declared  that  ■"the  secession  of 
South  Carolina  was  not  the  event  of  a  day.  It  is  not," 
said  he,  "any  thing  produced  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  elei'tion, 
or  by  the  non-execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  It 
is  a  matter  which  has  been  gathering  head  fortiiirty  years. 
The  election  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  was  the  last  straw  on 
the  back  of  the  camel.  But  it  was  not  the  only  one.  The 
back  was  nearly  broken  before."  So  far  as  South  Caro- 
lina was  concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  action 
was  decided  by  men  who  had  been  plotting  disunion  for 
thirty  years,  not  on  account  of  any  wrongs  her  people  had 
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sustained  at  tin.'  hands  of  tlie  Federal  Governraent,  but 
from  motives  of  peisonal  and  sectional  ambition,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  government  which  should  be 
permanently  and  completely  in  the  interest  of  slavery. 

But  the  disclosures  which  have  since  Ix-t-n  made,  iniper- 
feet  comparatively  as  they  aie,  prove  charly  that  the 
whole  secession  movemimt  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
conspirators,  who  had  tli'4r  head-quarters  at  the  national 
capital,  and  were  tliemselves  closely  connected  with  the 
Government  of  tlie  L'niti.^d  States.  A  secret  mn-ting  of 
tht'se  men  was  held  at  "Washington  on  the  night  of  the 
5th  of  January.  18G1.  at  which  the  Senators  from  Georgia, 
Alabanta,  Li^uisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Mississipjii,  and 
Florida  were  present.  Tin^y  d<'cided,  by  resolutions,  that 
each  of  the  Sonthern  States  should  secede  from  the  Union 
as  soon  as  possible  ;  that  a  convention  of  seceding  States 
slionld  be  held  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  not  later  than 
the  15th  of  February  ;  and  that  the  Senators  and  Members 
of  ('ongress  from  the  Southern  States  ought  to  remain  in 
their  seats  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  defeat  measures 
that  might  be  proposed  at  \Vashingt<m  hostile  to  the  seces- 
sion movement.  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Slidell  of  Louis- 
iana, and  ^Mallory  of  Florida,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee u  >  cairy  these  decisions  into  effect ;  and,  in  pursuance 
of  them,  Mississippi  passed  an  ordinance  of  seei'ssion 
January  9th  ;  Alabama  and  Florida,  January  11th  ;  Louis- 
iana, JannaiT  26tli,  and  Texas,  February  5th.  All  these 
acts,  as  well  as  all  which  followed,  Avere  simply  the  execu- 
tion of  the  behests  of  this  secret  coni.-lave  of  conspirators 
who  bad  resolved  upon  secession.  In  all  the  conventions 
of  the  seceding  States,  delegates  were  appointed  to  meet 
at  Montgomery.  In  not  one  of  them  was  the  question  of 
secession  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  ;  although  in 
some  of  them  the  legislatures  had  expressly  forbidden 
them  to  pass  any  ordinance  of  secession  without  making 
its  validity  depend  on  its  ratification  by  the  popular  vote. 
The  ('(invention  met  at  Montgomery  on  the  4th  of  Febru- 
;uy,  and  adopted  a  provisional  constitution,  to  continue 
in  operation  for  one  year.    Under  this  constitution  Jeffer 
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sou  Dayis  was  elected  President  of  tlie  new  Confederacy, 
and  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  Vice-Prrsident.  Both 
were  inangurated  on  the  18th.  In  an  address  doIi\'ered  on 
his  arrival  at  Montgomery,  Mr.  Davis  declari'd  that  ''the 
time  for  compromise  has  now  passed,  and  the  South  is 
determined  to  maintain  her  ])osition,  and  make  all  who 
oppose  her  smell  Southern  powder  and  feel  Southern 
steel,  if  coercion  is  persisted  in."  lli'  felt  sure  of  the 
result ;  itmight  bi'  they  would  ''  liavi'  to  encounter  incon- 
veniences at  thr  heginning,"  but  he  had  no  doubts  of  the 
final  issue.  The  first  part  of  his  anticipation  has  been 
fully  reali/.<'d  ;  tile  i-nd  has  hardly  proved  to  be  as  peace- 
ful and  sati^^factory  as  he  predicted. 

The  policy  of  the  new  Confederacy  towards  the  United 
States  was  soon  officially  madi.^  known.  T]ie  government 
decided  to  maintain  the  status  quo  until  the  expiiation  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  term,  feeling  assured  tliat,  with  his  de- 
clared belief  that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to  coerce  a 
State,  they  ne(xl  apiirehend  from  his  administration  no 
active  hostility  to  tlieir  designs.  They  had  some  hope 
that,  by  the  4th  of  March,  their  new  Confedeiaey  would 
be  so  far  advanced  that  thi>  new  Administration  might 
waive  its  purpose  of  coercion ;  and  they  de(>med  it  wise 
not  to  do  any  thing  which  should  rasldy  forfeit  the  favor 
and  support  of  "thpt  very  large  portion  of  tlie  North 
whose  moral  sense  was  on  their  side."  Xevertlieless,  tliey 
entered  upon  prompt  and  active  ]  )reparations  for  war. 
Contracts  were  made  in  various  ]K\i-ts  of  the  South  for  the 
manufacture  of  powder,  shell,  cannon-balls,  and  other 
munitions  of  war.  Recj-uiting  was  set  on  foot  in  several 
of  the  States.  A  plan  was  adopted  for  the  organization 
of  a  regular  army  of  the  Confederacy,  and  on  the  6th  of 
March  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  a  military  force 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

Thus  was  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica. Thus  were  taken  the  first  steps  towards  overthrow- 
ing the  Government  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  establishing  a  new  nation,  with  a  new  Constitution, 
resting  upon  new  principles,  and  aiming  at  new  reenlts. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ordainc'd  "in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establisli  justice,  in- 
sure domestic  tranquillity,  provide  forthecommon  di'fence, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  We  have  the 
clear  and  explicit  testimony  of  A.  H.  Stephens,  th(;  Vice- 
President  of  the  rebel  Confederacy,  echoing  and  reaffirm- 
ing that  of  the  whole  civilized  world  to  Uie  fact,  that 
these  high  and  noble  objects — the  noblest  and  the  grandest 
at  which  human  institutions  can  aim — have  been  more 
nearly  attained  in  the  practical  working  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  than  anywhere  else  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  "  I  look  upon  this  country,  with  our  insti- 
tutions," said  Mr.  Stephens  before  the  legislature  of 
Georgia,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1860,  after  the  result 
of  the  presidential  election  was  known,  "  as  the  Eden  of 
the  world,  the  paradise  of  the  universe.  It  may  be  that 
out  of  it  we  may  become  greater  and  more  prosperous, 
but  I  am  candid  and  sincere  in  telling  you  that  I  fear,  if 
we  rashly  evince  passion,  and  without  sufficient  cause 
shall  take  that  step,  that  instead  of  becoming  greater,  or 
more  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  happy — instead  of  becom- 
ing gods  we  will  become  demons,  and  at  no  distant  day 
commence  cutting  each  others  throats."  Mr.  Stephens 
on  that  occasion  went  on,  in  a  strain  of  high  patriotism 
and  common  sense,  to  speak  of  the  proposed  secession  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  in  language  which  will  forever  stand 
as  a  judicial  condemnation  of  the  action  of  the  rebel  States. 
' '  The  first  question  that  presents  itself, ' '  said  Mr.  Stephens, 
"  is,  shall  the  people  of  the  South  secede  from  tlie  Union 
in  consequence  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  ?  My  countrymen,  I  teU  you 
candidly,  frankly,  and  earnestly,  that  I  do  not  think  that 
they  ought.  In  my  judgment  the  election  of  no  man,  con- 
stitutionally chosen  to  that  high  office,  is  sufficient  cause 
for  any  State  to  separate  from  the  Union.  It  ought  to 
stand  by  and  aid  still  in  maintaining  the  Constitution  of 
the  country.  To  make  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  gov- 
ernment, to  withdraw  from  it  because  a  man  has  been 
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constitutionally  elected,  puts  us  in  tlie  wrong.  *  *  We 
went  into  the  election  with  this  people.  The  result  was 
different  from  what  we  wished  ;  but  the  election  has  bcnn 
constitutionally  held.  Were  we  to  make  a  point  of  resist- 
ance to  the  Government,  and  go  out  of  the  Union  on  this 
account,  the  record  would  be  made  up  hereafter  against 
us." 

After  the  new  confederacy  had  been  organized,  and  Mr. 
Stephens  had  been  elected  its  Vice-President,  he  made  an 
elaborate  speech  to  the  citizens  of  Savannah,  in  which  he 
endeavored  to  vindicate  this  attempt  to  establish  a  new 
government  in  place  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  set  fortli  the  new  principles  upon  which  it 
was  to  rest,  and  which  were  to  justify  the  movement  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  and  of  impartial  posterity.  That 
exposition  is  too  important  to  be  omitted  hprt- ,  It  is  the 
most  authoritative  and  explicit  statement  of  the  character 
and  objects  of  the  new  government  which  has  ever  been 
made.     Mr.  Stephens  said  : — 

"  The  new  constitution  has  put  at  rest  forever  all  agitating  questions 
relating  to  our  peculiar  institutions — Afric.in  slavery,  as  it  exists  araoug 
ns — -the  proper  status  of  the  negro  in  our  form  of  civilization.  This  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  late  rupture  and  present  revolutioQ.  Jefffr- 
Bon,  in  his  forecast,  had  anticipated  this,  as  the  'rock  upon  wliifh  the  <ild 
UuioQ  would  Bplit.'  He  was  right.  What  was  conjecture  with  him,  is 
now  a  realized  fact.  But  whether  he  fully  compreliended  the  great 
truth  upon  which  that  rock  stood  and  stands,  may  be  doubted.  The 
prevaihng  ideas  entertained  by  him,  and  most  of  the  leading  statesmen  at 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  old  Oon-titution,  were,  that  tiie  enslave- 
ment of  the  African  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  that  it  was 
wrong  in  principle,  socially,  morally,  and  politically.  It  was  an  evil  they 
knew  not  well  how  to  deal  with ;  but  the  general  opinion  of  the  men  of 
that  day  was,  that,  somehow  or  other,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  the 
institution  would  be  evanescent  and  pass  away.  This  idea,  though  not 
incorporated  in  the  Constitution,  was  the  pre\'aiUng  idea  at  the  time. 
The  Constitution,  it  is  true,  secured  every  essential  guarantee  to  the  insti- 
tution while  it  should  last,  and  hence  no  argument  can  be  justly  used 
against  the  constitutional  guarantees  thus  secured,  because  of  the  com- 
mon sentiment  of  the  day.  Those  ideas,  however,  were  fundamentaUy 
wrong.  They  rested  upon  the  assumption  of  the  equality  of  races.  This 
was  an  error.    It  was  a  sandy  foundation,  and  the  idea  of  a  govemmen* 
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built  upon  it  was  wrong — when  the  *  storm  came  and  the  wind  blew,  it 
feU.> 

"  Our  new  government  is  founded  upon  exactly  the  oppoeite  ideas ;  its 
foundations  are  laid,  its  corner-stone  rests,  upon  the  great  truth  that  the 
negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man ;  that  slavery,  subordination  to  the 
superior  race,  is  his  natural  and  normal  condition.  This,  our  new  govern- 
ment, is  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world,  based  upon  this  great  physi- 
cal, philosophical,  and  moral  truth.  This  truth  has  been  slow  in  the  pro- 
cess of  its  development,  like  all  other  truths  in  the  various  departments 
of  science.  It  is  even  so  amongst  us.  Many  who  hear  me,  perhaps,  can 
recollect  well  that  this  truth  was  not  generally  admitted  even  within  their 
day.  Tlie  errors  of  the  past  generation  still  clung  to  many  as  lat«  as 
twenty  years  ago.  Those  at  the  North  who  still  cling  to  these  errors 
with  a  zeal  above  knowledge,  we  justly  denominate  fanatics.  All  fanat- 
icism springs  from  an  aberration  of  the  mind ;  from  a  defect  in  reasoning. 
It  ia  a  species  of  insanity.  One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
insanity,  in  many  instances,  ia  forming  correct  conclusions  from  fancied 
or  erroneous  premises ;  so  witli  the  anti-slavery  fanatics ;  their  conclusions 
are  right  if  their  premises  are.  They  assume  that  the  negro  is  equal,  and 
hence  conclude  that  he  ia  entitled  to  equal  privileges  and  rights  with  the 
white  man.  If  their  premises  were  correct,  their  conclusions  would  he 
logical  and  just;  but  their  premises  being  wrong,  their  whole  argument 
fails.  I  recollect  once  of  having  heard  a  gentleman  from  one  of  the 
Northern  States,  of  great  power  and  ability,  announce  in  the  House  of 
Eepreaentatives,  with  imposing  effect,  that  we  of  the  South  would  be  com- 
pelled, ultimately,  to  yield  upon  this  subject  of  slavery;  that  it  was  as 
impossible  to  war  successfully  against  a  principle  in  politics,  as  it  was  in 
physics  or  mechaoics ;  that  the  principle  would  ultimately  prevail ;  that 
we,  in  maintaining  slavery  as  it  exists  with  us,  were  warring  against  a 
principle — a  principle  founded  in  nature,  the  principle  of  the  equality  of 
man.  The  reply  I  made  to  him  was,  that  upon  his  own  grounds  we 
should  succeed,  and  that  he  and  his  associates  in  their  crusade  against 
our  institutions  would  ultimately  fail.  The  truth  announced,  that  it  was 
as  impossible  to  war  successfully  against  a  principle  in  politics  as  it  was 
in  physics  or  mechanics,  I  admitted,  hut  told  him  that  it  was  he  and 
those  acting  with  him  who  were  warring  against  a  principle.  They 
were  attemptii^  to  make  things  equal  which  the  Creator  had  made 
unequal. 

*'In  the  conflict  thus  far,  success  has  been  on  our  nde,  complete 
Uu'onghout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Confederate  States.  It  is  upon 
thifl,  as  I  have  stated,  our  social  fabric  is  firmly  planted ;  and  I  cannot 
permit  myself  to  doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  a  fhll  recognition  of  this 
principle  throughout  the  civilized  and  enlightened  world." 

We  have  thus  traced  the  course  of  events  in  the  South- 
ern States  during  the  three  months  that  succeeded  the 
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election  of  President  Lincoln.  Let  us  now  see  what  took 
place  in  Washington  during  the  same  time.  Congress  met 
on  the  3d  of  December,  and  the  Message  of  President 
Buchanan  was  at  once  sent  in.  That  document  asiribed 
the  discontent  of  the  Southern  St^ites  to  the  alleged  fact 
that  the  violent  agitation  in  the  North  against  slaveiy  had 
created  disaffection  among  the  slaves,  and  created  appre- 
hensions of  servile  insurrection.  The  President  vindicated 
the  hostile  action  of  the  Suuth,  assuming  that  it  was 
prompted  by  tiiese  apprehensions  ;  but  went  on  to  show 
that  tliei'e  was  no  right  on  tlie  pai't  of  any  State  to  secede ' 
from  the  Union,  while  at  the  same  time  he  contended  that 
the  General  Government  had  no  right  to  make  war  on  any 
State  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it  from  seceiling,  and 
closed  this  portion  of  his  Message  by  recommending  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  which  should  explicitly 
recognize  the  right  of  property  in  slaves,  aTid  provide  for 
the  protection  of  that  right  in  all  the  Tc'rritories  of  the 
United  States.  The  belief  that  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina would  make  an  attempt  to  seize  one  or  nion-  of  the 
forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  created  considerable 
uneasiness  at  AVashington  ;  and  on  the  9tli  of  December 
tlie  representatives  from  that  State  wrote  to  tlie  President 
expressing  their  ''strong  con\'ictions"  that  no  such  at- 
tempt would  be  made  previous  to  the  action  of  the  State 
Convention,  "proeided  that  no  re-enforcements  should 
be  sent  into  those  forts,  and  their  relative  military  status 
shall  remain  as  at  present."  On  the  10th  of  December 
Howell  Cobb  resigned  his  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  on  the  14th  General  Cass  resigned  as  Secretary 
of  State.  The  latter  resigned  because  the  President 
refused  to  re-enforce  the  forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston. 
On  the  20th  the  State  of  South  Carolina  passed  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  and  on  the  26th  Major  Anderson  trans- 
ferred his  garrison  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter, 
On  the  29th  John  B.  Floyd  resigned  his  office  as  Secretary 
of  War,  alleging  that  the  action  of  Major  Anderson  was 
in  violation  of  pledges  given  by  the  Government  that  the 
military  status  of  the  forts  at  Charleston  should  remain 
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unchanged,  and  tliat  the  President  had  declined  to  allow 
him  to  issue  an  order,  for  which  he  had  applied  on  the 
27th,  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  the  harbor  of  Charles- 
ton. On  the  29th  of  December,  Messrs.  BarnweU,  Adams, 
and  Orr  arrived  at  Washington,  as  commissioners  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  at  once  opened  a  corre- 
spondence with  President  Buchanan,  asking  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  forts  and  other  government  property  at  Charles- 
ton to  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina.  The  President 
replied  on  the  30th,  reviewing  the  whole  question — stating 
that  in  removing  from  Fort  Moultrie,  Major  Anderson 
acted  solely  on  liia  own  responsibility,  and  that  his  first 
impulse  on  hearing  of  it  was  to  order  him  to  return,  but 
that  the  occupation  of  the  fort  by  South  Carolina  and  the 
seizure  of  the  arsenal  at  Charleston  had  rendered  this 
impossible.  The  commissioners  replied  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1861,  insisting  that  the  President  had  pledged 
himself  to  maintain  the  status  of  aifairs  in  Charleston 
harbor  previous  to  the  removal  of  Major  Anderson  from 
Fort  Moultrie,  and  calling  on  him  to  redeem  this  pledge. 
This  communication  the  President  returned. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  the  President  sent  a  message  to 
Congress,  calling  their  attention  to  the  condition  of  public 
affairs,  declaring  that  while  he  had  no  right  to  make  ag- 
gressive war  upon  any  State,  it  was  his  right  and  his 
duty  to  "use  military  force  defensively  against  those  who 
resist  the  Federal  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  legal 
functions,  and  against  those  who  assail  the  property  of 
the  Federal  Government ;" — but  throwing  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  meeting  the  extraordinary  emergencies  of 
the  occasion  upon  Congress.  On  the  same  day,  Jacob 
Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  resigned  his  office  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  because  the  Star  of  the  West  had  been 
sent  on  the  5th,  by  order  of  the  Government,  with  sup- 
plies for  Fort  Sumter,  in  violation,  as  he  alleged,  of  the 
decision  of  the  cabinet.  On  the  10th,  P.  F.  Thomas,  of 
Maryland,  who  had  replaced  Howell  Cobb  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  General 
John  A.  Dix,  of  New  York. 
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The  debates  and  the  action  of  Congress  tln-oiighoiit  the 
session  related  mainly  to  the  qaestions  at  issue  between 
the  two  yi:'ctious.  The  discussion  opened  on  tin'  3d  of 
December,  as  soon  as  the  President's  Message  had  been 
read.  The  Southern  Senators  generally  treated  tlir  elec- 
tion of  the  previous  November  as  having  W-cn  a  virtual 
decision  against  the  equality  and  rights  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  St:itt'y.  The  Eepublican  members  disavowed  this  con- 
struction, and  proclaimed  their  willingness  ti>  adopt  any 
just  and  proper  m«'asures  \\'lii('h  would  quiet  tlic  appre- 
hensiojis  of  the  South,  while  they  insisted  that  the 
authority  of  the  Constitution  yhould  be  maintained,  and 
the  cont'titutional  i-lectinn  of  a  President  should  be  re- 
spected. At  the  opening  of  the  session,  Mr.  Powell,  of 
Kentucky,  in  the  Senate,  moved  the  reference  of  that 
portion  of  th^*  President's  Message  which  related  to  the 
sectional  difficulties  of  the  conntiy,  to  a  select  committee 
of  thirteen.  This  resolution  being  adopted,  Mr.  Critten- 
den immediately  afterwards  introduced  a  series  of  joint 
resolutions,  embodying  what  came  to  be  known  after- 
wards as  the  Crittenden  Compromise — proposing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  action  of  the  people  of  the  several  States  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Constitution  : — 

1.  ProbibitiiJL:  slavery  in  all  the  territory  of  the  I'nited  States  north  of 
36°  30',  and  jirotecting  it  as  property  in  all  ttrritory  south  of  that  line; 
and  admitting  into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  us  its  Constitution 
might  provide,  any  Stati.'  that  might  be  formed  out  of  such  territory, 
whenever  its  population  should  be  sufticieut  to  entitle  it  to  a  member  of 
Congress. 

2.  Prohibiting  Congress  from  abolishing  slav^-  in  places  under  its 
exclusive  jurisdiction  within  Slave  States.  ^f 

3.  Prohibiting  Congress  from  abolishing  slavery  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  so  lung  as  slavery  should  exist  in  Virginia  or  Maryland;  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  or  without  just  compensation  to 
the  owners. 

4.  Prohibiting  Congress  from  hiodering  the  transportation  of  alsvaa 
from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  a  Territory  in  which  slavery  is  allowed. 

5.  Providing  that  where  a  fugitive  slave  is  lost  to  bis  owner  by  violent 
resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  process  of  the  law  for  hit;  recovery,  the 
United  States  shall  pay  to  said  owner  his  full  value,  and  may  recover  the 
same  from  the  county  in  which  such  rescue  occurred. 
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6.  Those  jiroviaioiis  wctc  (U'clnred  to  Ijg  uncliangeubli;  by  any  future 
amt-ndmL'iit  uf  tfn'  Conslitiiticiu,  ji;-  wuro  also  the  existing  articles  relating 
to  thv  n,'|iresentation  of  slaves  and  tin.'  suiTeodor  of  fugitives. 

Besides  these  proposed  ;nn*'ndments  of  tlie  Constitution, 
Mr.  Critti^nden's  resolutions  embodied  certain  declara- 
tions iu  affinnance  of  the  constitutionality  and  binding 
forci'  of  the  fugitive  slave  law — recommending  tin-  I'epeal 
by  the  Stati'S  of  all  h'iih,  tlie  efP.'ct  of  which  was  to 
hinder  thi'  execution  of  that  law,  proposing  to  amend  it 
by  equalizing;  its  fees,  and  ur<;iiig  the  fffectuaN'xecution 
of  the  law  for  the  supptcssion  of  the  African  slave-trade. 

These  resolutions  were  referied  to  the  Committee  of 
Thirteen,  ordiTed  on  Mr.  Puwell's  motion,  and  composed 
of  the  fuUowiug  senators  : — 

Messrs.  Powell,  Hunter,  Crittenden,  Seward,  Toombs,  Douglas,  Colla- 

nier,  Davis,  Wade,  BigluT,  Rice,  Doolittlc,  and  Grimes. 

On  till'  31st  of  Deceml>er,  this  committee  reported  that 
tlicy  "  had  not  been  able  to  aniee  ujntn  any  general  plan 
of  adjustment."  The  whole  subject  was  nevertheless 
discussed  over  and  over  again  during  the  residue  of  the 
session  ;  but  no  final  action  was  taken  until  the  very  day 
of  its  close.  On  the  21st  of  January,  Messrs.  Yulee  and 
Mallory,  of  Florida,  resigned  their  seats  in  the  Senate, 
because  their  State  had  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  ; 
and  on  the  28th,  Mr.  Iverson,  of  Georgia,  followed  their 
example.  Messrs.  Clay  and  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama, 
and  Mr.  Davis,  oOIississippi,  followed  next,  and,  on  the 
4th  of  February,  T^essrs.  Slidell  and  Benjamin,  of  Louis- 
iana, also  took  their  leave. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  debates  took  the 
same  gi-neral  direction  as  in  the  Senate.  On  the  tirst  day 
of  the  session  a  resolution  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  to  thirty-eight,  to  refer  so  much 
of  the  President's  Message  as  related  to  the  perilous  con- 
dition of  the  country,  to  a  committee  of  one  from  each 
State.    This  committee  was  appointed  as  follows : — 
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Oorwin  of  Ohio.  Dann  of  Indiana. 

MilUon  of  Virginia.  Taylor  of  Louisiana. 

Adams  of  MaSBachuaetts.  Daria  of  Mississippi. 

Winslow  of  North  Carolina.  Kellogg  of  Illinois. 

Humphrey  of  New  York.  Houston  of  Alabama. 

Boyce  of  South  Carolina.  Morse  of  Maine. 

Campbell  of  Pennsylvania.  Phelps  of  Missouri. 

Love  of  Georgia.  Rust  of  Arkanaua. 

Ferry  of  Connecticut.  Howard  of  MLcliigan. 

Davis  of  Maryland.  Hawkins  of  Florida. 

EobinsoU'  of  Rhode  Island.  Hamilton  of  Texas. 

Whitely  of  Delaware.  Washtiurn  of  Wisconsiu. 

Tappau  of  Now  Hampshire,  Curtis  of  Iowa. 

Stratton  of  New  Jersey.  Birch  of  California. 

Bristow  of  Kentucky.  "Windora  of  Minnesota. 

Morrill  of  Vermont.  Stark  of  Oregon. 
Nelson  of  Tennessee. 

A  great  variety  of  resolutions  were  offered  and  referred 
to  this  committee.  In  a  few  days  the  committee  reported 
the  following  series  of  resolutions,  and  recommended 
their  adoption  : — 

Eeiohed  by  the  Senate  and  ffouse  of  Representative  of  the  United  Statu 
of  America  in  Congress  auemiled.  That  all  attempts  on  the  parts  of  the 
legislatures  of  any  of  the  States  to  obstruct  or  hinder  the  recovery  and 
surrender  of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  are  in  derogation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  inconsistent  with  the  comity  and  good 
neighborhood  that  should  prevail  among  the  several  States,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  of  the  Union. 

Raohed,  That  the  several  States  he  respectfully  requested  to  cause 
their  statutes  to  be  revised,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  any  of  them  are 
in  conflict  with,  or  tend  to  embarrass  or  hinder  the  execution  of,  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  the  delivering  up  of 
persons  held  to  labor  by  the  laws  of  any  State  and  escaping  therefrom ; 
and  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  earnestly  request  that  all 
enactments  having  such  tendency  be  forthwith  repealed,  as  required  by  a 
just  Sense  of  constitutional  obligations,  and  by  a  due  regard  for  the  peace 
of  the  Republic ;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  requested  to 
communicate  these  resolutions  to  the  governors  of  the  several  States, 
with  a  request  that  they  will  lay  the  same  before  the  legislatures  thereof, 
respectively.  ' 

Resohed,  That  we  recognize  slavery  as  now  existing  in  fifteen  of  the 
United  States  by  the  usages  and  laws  of  those  States;  and  we  recognize 
00  authority,  legally  or  otherwise,  out»de  of  a  State  where  it  so  ezuto,  to 
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intorfi-'i'L'  with  staves  or  alavery  \u  such  States,  in  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  tlieir  owners  or  the  iiciee  nf  society. 

EesoJreiJ,  That  wf  ri>cf>prnize  the  justice  nnd  propriety  of  a  faithful 
execution  of  the  Cnnstitution,  ;iiii.l  hiws  made  io  pursuance  thereof,  on  the 
Bubject  of  fu;,'itive  shives,  <>r  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  and  discoun- 
tenance all  mobs  or  hindrances  to  the  exerution  of  such  laws,  and  that 
citizens  ufeneli  Stiitc  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

Sesolct'J,  That  we  recoirnize  no  such  contiicting  elements  in  its  compo- 
sition, or  suffieient  ojiuse  from  any  source,  for  a  dissolution  of  tliis  Gov- 
ernment; that  we  were  not  sent  here  to  destroy,  but  to  sustain  and 
harmonize  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  see  that  equal  justice  is 
done  to  all  parts  of  the  same;  and,  finally,  to  perpetuate  its  existence  on 
terms  of  equality  and  justice  to  all  the  States. 

Jlesolr'if,  That  a  faithful  fibservance,  on  the  part  of  all  the  States,  of 
all  their  constitutional  obli;,'alion9  to  each  other  and  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, is  essential  to  the  peace  of  thu  country. 

Ji€t<olri;I,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce  the 
Federal  laws,  protect  the  Federal  property,  and  preserve  the  Union  of 
these  States. 

Sesolcrif,  That  each  State  be  requested  to  revise  its  statutes,  and,  if 
nefes-ary,  sn  tu  amend  the  s:ime  :is  to  secure,  without  legislation  by  Con- 
gress, to  eitizens  of  other  States  travelling  therein,  the  same  protection  as 
citizens  of  su^h  States  enjoy;  and  also  to  protect  the  citizens  of  other 
States  travelling  or  sojourning  therein  against  popular  violence  or  illegal 
summary  punishment,  witln.mt  trial  in  due  form  of  law  for  imputed 
crimes. 

Resoh-cd,  That  each  State  be  also  respectfully  requested  to  enact  such 
laws  as  will  prevent  and  punish  any  attempt  whatever  in  such  State  to 
recognize  or  set  on  foot  the  lawless  invasion  of  any  other  State  or  Terri- 
tory. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  transmit  copies  of  the 
foregoing  resolutions  to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States,  with  a  request 
that  they  he  communicated  to  their  respective  legislatures. 

Th'_-se  resolutions  were  intended  and  admirably  cal- 
culated to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  the  people  of  the 
slaveholding  States  as  to  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  interfere  with  slavery,  or 
withhold  from  them  any  of  their  constitutional  rights ; 
and  in  a  House  controlled  by  a  large  Republican  majority, 
they  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  aj-^es  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  noes  lifty-three.  Not  content  with  this  effort 
to  satisfy  all  just  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
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States,  the  same  committee  reported  the  following  resolu- 
tion, recommending  such  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  should  put  it  forever  out  of  the  power  of  the 
government  or  people  of  the  United  States  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  any  of  the  States  : — 

Be  it  resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Sepresentatt'ves  of  the  Vnital 
States  0/ America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-tliird-^  of  both  H<'U;;<.-9  I'mi- 
curring),  That  the  following  article  be  projnisud  to  the  Ivfriiiliitures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amondraent  to  the  Constitution  <>f  tin.'  UnitL'd 
States,  which,  when  ratilii.'d  by  three- fourths  of  snid  legislatures,  shall 
De  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  part  of  the  said  Constitution, 
namely : 

Art.  12.  No  araeudraent  shall  hi-  made  to  thi-  Constitution  which  will 
authorize,  or  give  to  Congress  the  power  to  abolish  or  iiiti.Tf(?rc,  within 
any  State,  with  the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  including'  that  uf  per- 
sons held  to  labor  or  service  hy  the  laws  of  said  State. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  one  liundrcd 
and  thu'ty-three  to  sixty-five — more  than  two-fliirds  in 
its  favor.  This  closed  the  action  of  the  House  <>f  Repre- 
sentatives at  this  session  on  this  important  subject, 
though  it  had  previously  adopted,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
the  following  declaratory  resolution  : — 

Resolved^  That  neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  the  people,  or  the 
governmeots  of  the  non-alaveholding  States,  have  the  riglit  to  legislate 
upon  or  interfere  with  slavery  in  any  of  the  slaveholding  States  in  the 
Union. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  was  somewhat  modified  by 
the  intervening  action  of  a  Peace  Confert^nce,  which 
assembled  at  Washington  on  the  4th  of  February,  in 
pursuance  of  a  recommendation  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
embodied  in  resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  that  State  on  the  19th  of  January.  It  con- 
sisted of  delegates,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  in 
number,  from  twenty-one  States — none  of  tliose  whicli 
had  seceded  being  represented.  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia, 
was  appointed  president,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of 
one  from  each  State,  was  appointed,  with  autlioiity  to 
"report  what  they  may  deem  right,  necessary,  and 
proper,  to  reetore  harmony  and  preserve  the  Union." 
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On  the  IStli  of  February  the  committee  reported  a  series 
of  resolutions,  in  seven  sections,  which  were  discussed 
and  amended,  one  by  one,  until  the  afternoon  of  the  26th, 
when  the  vote  was  taken  upon  them  as  amended,  in 
succession,  with  the  following  results  :— 

Sbotion  1,  In  all  the  present  i^irritory  of  the  United  States,  north  of 
the  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  in  punishment  of  crime,  is  prohibited.  In  all 
the  present  territory  south  of  that  line,  the  status  of  persons  held  to  invol- 
untary service  or  labor,  as  it  now  exists,  shall  not  be  changed;  nor  shall 
any  law  be  passed  by  Congress  or  the  territorial  legislature  to  hinder  or 
prevent  the  taking  of  such  persona  from  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union  to 
said  teriitory,  nor  to  impair  the  rights  arising  from  said  relation ;  hut  the 
same  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  cognizance  in  the  Federal  Courts,  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  When  any  territory  north  or  south 
of  saM  lino,  within  such  boundary  as  Congress  may  prescribe,  shall  con- 
tain a  population  equal  to  that  required  for  a  member  of  Congress,  it 
shall,  if  its  form  of  government  be  republican,  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  with  or  without  involuntary 
servitude,  as  the  constitution  of  such  State  may  provide. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  section  was  as  follows : — 

A.YHS. — Delaware.  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Rhode  Island,  Tennessee — 8. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Virginia— 11. 

So  its  adoption  was  not  agreed  to. 

A  reconsideration  of  this  vote  was  called  for  by  the  delegates  from 
Illinois,  and  agreed  to,  14  to  5.  On  the  next  day  the  question  was  again 
taken  on  the  (^option  of  the  section,  with  the  following  result : — 

Ayes. — Delaware,  Elinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee— 9. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Masaaohosetts,  North  Carolina,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Virginia — 8. 

Thus  the  flection  was  adopted. 

It  was  stated  by  the  members  from  New  York,  when  the  State  was  ■ 
called,  that  one  of  their  number,  D.  D.  Pield,  was  absent,  and  the  del- 
egation was  divided.  Thus  New  York,  Indiana,  and  Kansas  were 
divided. 

The  adoption  of  the  second  section  was  then  moved ;  it  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Section  2.  No  territory  shall  he  acquired  by  the  United  States,  except 
by  discovery,  and  for  naval  and  commercial  stations,  d€p6ts,  and  transit 
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routes,  without  a  concurrence  of  the  mojority  of  all  the  SenatorB  from 
States  which  allow  InToluntary  servitude,  and  a  m^ority  of  all  the  Sena- 
tors from  States  which  prohibit  that  relation ;  nor  shall  territory  be  ac- 
quired by  treaty,  unless  the  votes  of  a  migority  of  the  Senators  from  each 
oIbsb  of  States  hereinbefore  mentioned  be  cast  as  a  part  of  the  two-thirds 
majority  necessary  to  the  ratification  of  such  treaty. 

The  vote  on  this  section  was  as  follows : — 

Ayes.— Delaware,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Virginia — 11. 

Nobs. — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Car- 
olina, New  Hampshire,  Vermont — 8. 

New  York  and  Kansas  were  divided. 

The  adoption  of  section  three  of  the  report,  with  the  amendments,  was 
next  moved.     The  amended  section  was  as  follows: — 

Section  3.  Neither  the  Constitution  nor  any  amendment  thereof  ^hall 
be  construed  to  give  Congress  power  to  regulate,  abolish,  or  con'Vrol, 
within  any  State,  the  relation  established  or  recognized  by  the  laws 
thereof  touching  persona  held  to  labor  or  involuntary  service  therein,  nor 
to  interfere  with  or  abolish  involuntary  service  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia without  the  consent  of  Maryland  and  without  the  connent  of  the 
owners,  or  making  the  owners  who  do  not  consent  just  compensation ; 
nor  the  power  to  interfere  with  or  prohibit  representatives  and  others 
from  bringing  with  them  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  retaining,  and 
taking  away,  persons  so  held  to  labor  or  service;  nor  the  power  to  in- 
terfere with  or  abolish  involuntary  service  in  places  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  within  those  States  and  Territories 
where  the  same  is  established  or  recognized ;  nor  the  power  to  prohibit 
the  removal  or  transportation  of  persons  held  to  labor  or  involuntary 
service  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  to  any  other  State  or 
Territory  thereof,  where  it  is  established  or  recognized  by  law  or  usage ; 
and  the  right  during  transportation,  by  sea  or  river,  of  touching  at  ports, 
shores,  and  landings,  and  of  landing  in  case  distress  shall  exist;  but 
not  the  right  of  transit  in  or  through  any  State  or  Territory,  or  of  sale  or 
traffic,  against  the  law  thereof.  Nor  shall  Congress  have  power  to 
authorize  any  higher  rate  of  taxation  on  persons  held  to  labor  or  service 
than  on  land. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  section  was  aa  follows : — 

Atbb. — Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey. 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia— 12. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachuaetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont — 7. 

So  the  section  was  adopted.    Kansas  and  New  York  were  divided. 
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TIio  adoption  of  tlie  fourth  section  of  tLe  report,  as  ainondcil,  was  then 
moved;  it  wus  as  follows  : — 

SiicTios  4.  Tlie  third  paragraph  of  tho  second  section  of  the  foarth 
artirlo  of  tin.'  Constitution  shall  not  be  coii'^trued  to  }>rL'vent  any  of  the 
States,  by  appropriate  legislation,  and  through  the  action  of  their  judicial 
and  ministerial  officurs,  from  enforcing  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  labor 
to  the  person  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  is  due. 

The  vote  on  thL'  adoption  of  this  section  was  as  follows: — 

Ayes.— Coniiciticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 

Missouri,  Nuw  Jt-rsey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Khode  Island, 

Tennessft.',  VLTmout,  Virginia — 15. 

Noes. — Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamyishire — 4. 

Thus  the  section  was  adopted.     Kansas  and  New  York  were  divided, 

Tho  ailoption  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  report,  as  amended,  was  then 
moved;  it  was  as  follows:— 

Section  5.  The  foreign  slave-trade  is  hereby  forever  prohibited,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
slave?:,  coiilies,  or  persons  held  to  service  or  lab<ir,  into  the  United  States 
and  the  Territories  from  places  beyond  the  limits  thereof. 

Tho  vote  on  the  adoption  of  this  section  resulted  as  follows : — 

Ates. — Conntcticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri.  Nuw  Jersey,  New  Y<»rk,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Ilhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Kansas — Ifi. 

Noes. — Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  Virginia — 5. 

The  section  was  thus  adopted. 

A  motion  was  nest  made  to  adopt  the  sixth  section,  as  amended;  it 

was  as  follows  :— 

Section  6.  The  first,  third,  and  fifth  sections,  together  with  this  section 
<>{  tliese  amendments,  and  the  third  paragraph  of  the  second  action  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  third  paragraph  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  fourth  article  thereof,  shall  not  be  amended  or  abolished  with- 
out the  consent  of  all  the  States. 

Tlie  vote  on  this  section  was  as  follows; — 

Ates. — Delaware.  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
Oliio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Kansas — 11. 

Noes. — Cunneeticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Caro- 
lina, New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Virginia — 9. 

New  York  was  divided.    So  this  section  was  adopted. 

The  motion  was  then  made  to  adopt  the  seventh  and  last  section,  as 
amended:  it  was  as  follows  : — 

Section  7.  Congress  shall  provide  by  law  that  the  United  States  shaU 
pay  to  the  owner  the  full  value  of  his  fugitive  from  labor,  in  all  cases 
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where  tiie  marshat,  or  other  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest  Ruch  fugi- 
tive, was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  violonce  or  iotinoidation,  from  m.iba 
or  other  riotous  asseiii Wages,  or  whfn,  after  arrest,  such  fugitive  was  rus- 
cued  by  hUe  violence  or  intiinidation,  aud  the  owner  thereby  'K-j.rived  of 
the  same;  and  the  acceptance  of  sucli  payment  sliall  preclude  the  owner 
from  fuvtlicr  claim  to  such  ftij-'itive.  CoDgrcss  shall  provide  by  law  for 
securing  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  cit- 
izens in  the  several  ^^tate9. 

The  vote  on  this  section  was  as  follows : — 

Ates. — Dclaw-are,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  ^raryland,  Now  Jersey, 
New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Kan- 
sas—12. 

XoEa. — C'l'iinocticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Vermont, 
Virginia — 7. 

Thus  the  last  section  was  adopted.     New  York  was  divided. 

The  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, of  Pennsylvania: — 

Besolved,  Aa  the  sense  of  this  Convention,  that  the  highest  political 
dnty  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  his  allegiance  to  the  Federal 
Government  created  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
no  State  of  tills  Union  has  any  constitutional  right  to  ;-ecede  therefrom, 
or  to  absolvt)  the  citizens  of  such  State  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Guv- 
ornraent  of  the  United  States, 

It  was  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.  Tlie  vote  was  aa 
follows : — 

Ate9. — Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Virginia — 9. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Islaud,  Vermont, 
Kansas — 12. 

Some  amendments  were  then  ottered  and  laid  on  the  table,  when  its 
indefinite  postponement  was  moved  and  carried  by  the  following  vote: — 

Ayes. — Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Virginia — 10. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania — 7. 

New  York  was  divided. 

The  following  preamble  was  then  offered  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  agreed 
to:— 
To  the  GoTigTest  of  the  United  States  : 

The  Convention  assembled  upon  the  invitation  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
to  adjust  the  unhappy  differences  which  now  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
Union  and  threaten  its  continaance,  make  knowa  to  the  Congress  of  tliu 
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United  Si.itrH  t]i;it  their  body  convoiiccl  in  tlic  City  of  Washingtoa  on  tho 
itli  iii;.t:iiif,  and  coQtiiiiied  in  eession  until  the  i^Tth. 

Tliere  woii.'  ia  tho  body,  wlien  action  was  taken  upon  tliat  which  i.^i 
here  suljinittcd,  ono  hiindrod  and  thirly-thrce  coiiiniissifjnorH,  represent- 
ing tW-  following  ytatt-'s :  Maine,  Nc^w  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas^iaoliii- 
setts,  Klindo  Isliind,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  I'eiinsylvania. 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Missonri,  Oliio,  ludiann,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas. 

Tliey  jiave  aiiproved  what  is  herewith  submitted,  and  respectfnlly  re- 
quest that  ytiur  lionorable  body  will  submit  it  to  conventions  in  the 
State;^  ad  au  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  2d  day  cif  March,  a  communica- 
tion u'as  received  from  tlie  President  of  the  Peace  Con- 
.u;rt'ss,  communicating  the  resolutions  thus  adopted  in  that 
body.  They  were  at  once  referred  to  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Crittenden,  Bigler,  Thomson,  Seward,  and 
Trumbull.  The  next  day  they  were  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  adoption,  Messrs.  Seward  and  Trumbull,  the 
minority  of  the  Committee,  dissenting  from  the  majority', 
and  proposing  tlie  adoption  of  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  to  express  their  will  in  regard 
to  calling  a  Convention  for  amending  the  Constitution. 

Tlie  question  then  came  up  on  adopting  the  resolutions 
of  the  Peace  Conference.  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  moved 
to  substitute  thi*  tirst  of  Mr,  Crittenden's  resolutions  for 
the  first  of  those  reported  by  the  committee.  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden opposed  it,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  Peace  Conference  in  preference  to  his  own. 
Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  opposed  the  resolutions  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  satisfy 
the  South.  Mr.  Baker,  of  Oregon,  advocated  it.  Mr. 
Green,  of  Missouri,  opposed  it,  as  surrendering  every 
Southern  principle,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Lane,  of  Oregon. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Douglas  gave  a 
new  turn  to  the  form  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  by 
moving  to  take  up  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit  forever  any 
interference  with  slavery  in  the  States.    This  motion  was 
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carried.  Mr.  Pugli  moved  to  amend  by  substituting  for 
tliis  resolution  tlie  resolutions  of  Mr.  Crittenden.  This 
was  rejected — ayes  14,  noes  25.  Mr.  Brigliani,  of  Michi- 
gan, next  moved  to  substitute  a  resolution  against  any 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  favor  of  enforcing 
the  laws.  This  was  rejected — ayes  13,  noes  2r>.  Mr. 
Grimes,  of  Iowa,  then  moved  to  substitute  the  resolution 
of  Messrs.  Seward  and  Trumbull,  as  the  minority  of  the 
Select  Committee,  calling  ou  the  State  Legislatures  to  ex- 
press their  will  in  regard  to  calling  a  Convention  to  amend 
the  Conytitntion.  This  was  rejected — ayes  14,  noes  25. 
The  propositions  of  the  Peace  Conference  were  then 
moved  by  Mr,  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  and  rejected — ayes 
3,  noes  34.  Mr.  Crittenden's  resolutions  were  then  taken 
up,  and  lost  by  the  following  vote  : — 

Ates. — Messrs.  Bayard,  Bright,  Bigler,  Crittenden,  Douglas,  Gwin, 
Hunter.  JuliiLsnn  of  Tennessee,  Kennedy,  Lane,  Latham,  Mason,  i^'ichui- 
son,  Polk,  Pngh,  Rice,  Sebastian,  Tliomson,  and  Wigfall — 19. 

Noes. — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bingbam,  Chandler,  Clark,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 
Durkee,  Fessenden,  Fuote,  Foster,  Grimes,  Harlan,  King,  Morrill,  Sum- 
ner, Ten  Eyck,  Trumhuil,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  and  AVilson— 20. 

The  resolutions  were  thus  lost,  in  consequence  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Senators  from  the  disaffected  States.  The 
question  was  then  taken  on  the  House  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit  forever  any  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  interfering  with  slavery  in  any  State, 
and  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  two-thiids  vote- 
ayes  24,  nays  12. 

This  closed  the  action  of  Congress  upon  this  important 
subject.  It  was  strongly  Republican  in  botli  branches, 
yet  it  had  done  every  thing  consistent  with  its  sense  of 
justice  and  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  to  disarm  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Southern  States,  and  to  remove  all 
provocation  for  their  resistance  to  the  incoming  Adminis- 
tration. It  had  given  the  strongest  possible  pledge  that 
it  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  slavery  in  any 
State,  by  amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to  make  such 
interference  forever  impossible.  It  created  governments 
for  three  new  Territories,  Nevada,  Dakotah,  and  Colora- 
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do,  and  passed  no  law  excluding  slavery  from  any  one  of 
them.  It  had  severely  censured  the  legislation  of  some 
of  the  Nortiiern  States  intended  to  hinder  the  recovery  of 
fugitives  from  labor;  and  in  response  to  its  expressed 
wishes,  Khode  Island  repealed  its  laws  of  that  character, 
and  Vermont,  Maine,  Massacliusetts,  and  Wisconsin  had 
the  subject  under  consideration,  and  were  ready  to  take 
similar  action.  Yet  all  this  liad  no  effect  whatever  in 
changing  or  checking  the  secession  movement  in  the 
Southern  States. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FROM    SPRINGFIELD  TO  WASIIINGTON. 

SpEKon  AT  Indiakapous. — Arrival  AND  Spekohat  Cincinnati. — SpKKon 
AT  C0LDMBC8. — Speeofi  at  Pittbburq. — Arrival  and  SncKca  at  Cleve- 
land.— Aki'Ivai.  at  Bcffalo. — At  RooirESTER  and  Syracuse.  —  At 
Albany. — Speech  at  PouonKEEPSiE, — In  New  Yi^rk. — Keplt  to  the 
Mayor  op  New  York. — InNew  Jerset. — Arrival  AxPniLAHKLPniA. — 
Speech  in  PuiLAUELPniA. — At  Harrisbcrg. — Arrival  and  Reception 
at  Washinqton. 

From  the  date  of  his  election,  Mr.  Lincoln  maintained 
silence  on  the  affairs  of  the  country.  The  Governmi*nt 
was  to  remain  for  three  months  longer  in  tlie  hands  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  the  new  President  did  not  deem  it  becom- 
ing or  proper  for  him  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  the 
regular  discharge  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities.  On 
the  11th  of  February,  1861,  he  left  his  home  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  accompanied  to  the  railroad  depot  by  a 
large  concourse  of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  whom  he 
bade  farewell  in  the  following  words  : — 

My  Friends  : — Ko  one  not  in  my  position  can  appreciate  the  sadness  I 
feel  at  this  parting.  To  this  people  I  owe  all  that  I  am.  Here  I  have  lived 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  here  my  children  were  born,  and  here 
one  of  them  lies  baried.  I  know  not  how  soon  I  shall  see  you  a^ain.  A  duty 
devolves  upon  me  which  is,  perhaps,  greater  tliiin  that  which  has  devolved 
upon  any  other  man  since  the  days  of  Washington.  He  never  would 
have  succeeded  except  for  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  upon  which  he 
at  all  times  relied.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the  same  Divine 
aid  which  sustained  him,  and  on  the  same  Almighty  Being  1  place  my  re- 
liance for  support^  and  I  hope  yon,  my  friends,  will  all  pray  that  I  may 
receive  that  Divine  assistance,  without  which  I  cannot  succeed,  but  with 
which  soccess  is  certain.     Again  I  hid  you  all  an  affectionate  farewell. 

As  the  train  passed  through  the  country,  the  President 
was  greeted  with  hearty  cheers  and  good  wishes  by  the 
thousands  who  assembled  at  the  railway  stations  along 
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the  route.  Party  spirit  secinud  to  liavf  Ikm-ii  forgotten, 
ami  the  cliccrs  wen-  ahvaj.-s  given  for  "Lincoln  and  the 
Constitution."  At  Tolono  hu  appeared  upon  the  platform, 
and  in  response  to  the  api>laude  which  hailed  his  appear- 
ance, he  said : — 

I  am  leaving  you  on  an  errand  of  national  importance,  attendijd,  aa  you 
are  a\vrtri.\  with  considerable  dilticultii^d.  Let  us  believe,  as  some  poet  Las 
oxpri'Msed  it,  -Beliind  the  cloud  the  sua  is  still  sliining."  I  bid  you  an 
affectionate  farewell. 

At  Indianapolis  tin-  party  was  welcomed  hy  a  salute  of 
thirty-four  guns,  and  the  Piesident-elect  was  received  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  in  person,  and  escorted  to  a 
carriage  in  waiting,  which  proceeded — followed  "by  a  pro- 
cession of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature, 
the  municipal  authorities,  the  military,  and  firemen — to 
the  Bates  House.  Appearing  on  tht.'  balconj-  of  this  liotel, 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  greeted  by  the  hearty  applause  of  the 
large  crowd  which  had  assembled  in  the  street,  to  wluch 
he  addressed  the  following  remarks : — 

GoTKii.voB  Morton  and  Fellow-Citizknb  of  the  State  of  Indiana  : — 

Most  heartily  do  I  tliank  you  for  this  raapnificcnt  reception,  and  while 
I  cannot  take  to  myself  any  share  of  the  compliment  thus  paid,  more 
than  that  which  pertains  to  a  mere  instrument,  an  accidental  instrument, 
perhaps  I  sliouUl  say,  of  a  great  cjuise,  I  yet  must  look  npon  it  as  a  most 
magnificent  reception,  and  as  sucli  most  heartily  do  thank  yon  for  it. 
Yon  have  been  pleased  (o  addrews  yonrself  to  me  chiefly  in  behalf  of  this 
glorious  Union  in  which  we  live,  in  all  of  which  you  have  my  hearty 
sympathy,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  within  my  power,  will  have,  one  aod 
inseparably,  my  hearty  consideration.  While  I  do  not  expect,  upon  this 
occaBion,  or  imtil  I  get  to  Washington,  to  attempt  any  lengthy  speech.  I 
will  only  say  to  the  salvation  of  the  Union  there  needs  but  one  single 
thing — the  hearts  of  a  people  like  yours.     [Applause.] 

The  people,  when  they  rise  in  mass  ia  behalf  of  the  Union  and  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  truly  may  it  be  eaid,  "The  gates  of  hell  cannot 
prevail  against  them."  [Reneweil  applause.]  In  all  trying  positions  in 
which  I  shall  be  placed — and,  doubtlei^s,  I  shall  be  placed  in  many  such^ 
my  reliance  will  be  placed  upon  yon  and  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
and  I  wish  you  to  remember,  now  and  forever,  that  it  is  your  business, 
and  not  mine;  that  if  the  union  of  these  States,  and  the  liberties  of  this 
people  shall  he  lost,  it  is  but  little  to  any  one  man  of  fifty-two  years  of 
age,  but  a  great  deal  to  the  thirty  millions  of  people  who  iohahit  these 
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Fnited  Statea,  and  to  tlieir  posterity  in  all  comin;:  time.  It  is  your  buei- 
ntss  to  rise  up  and  preserve  the  Union  and  liberly  for  yonraelvcw,  and  net 
for  nic. 

I  deaire  tbey  should  be  constitutionally  performed.  I,  as  already  inti- 
mated, am  but  an  accidental  instrnment,  temporary,  and  to  serve  but  for 
a  limited  time;  and  I  appL-ul  to  yon  again  tu  i.'(jiistantly  bear  in  mind  tliat 
M-itli  you,  and  not  witb  politicians,  not  with  President^,  not  with  office- 
seekers,  bnt  with  you  is  tliu  question.  Shall  the  Union  and  shiill  tiie  liber- 
ties of  this  country  b-.-  jiresurvcd  to  tla-  latest  genunitions?     [Chc'ers.] 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  Ingislature  waited 
upon  him  in  a  body  at  his  liotel,  where  one  of  their  num- 
ber, on  behalf  of  the  whfile,  and  in  presencp  of  a  very 
large  assemblage  of  the  citizens  of  the  place,  made  a  brief 
address  of  welcome  and  congratulation,  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
acknowledged  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Fellow- Citizens  of  the  State  of  Indiana:^!  am  here  to  thank  you 
much  for  thii  magnificent  wt'lcorae,  and  still  more  for  the  K^nerous  sup- 
port given  by  your  State  to  that  political  cause  which  I  think  is  the  tme 
and  just  cause  of  the  wliole  country  and  the  whole  world. 

Solomon  says  there  is  "  a  time  to  keep  silence,"  and  when  men  wrangle 
by  the  mouth  with  no  certainty  that  they  mean  the  snme  (/(i'n/?,  while 
nain'^  the  same  icord.  it  perhaps  were  as  w^'ll  if  thfv  would  keep  silence. 

The  words  "coerciim"  and  "inva-^ion"  are  much  used  in  these  days, 
and  often  with  some  temper  and  hot  blood.  Let  us  make  sure,  if  wo  can. 
that  we  do  not  misunderstand  the  meaning  of  those  who  use  them.  Let 
us  get  exact  definitions  of  tlie^^e  words,  not  from  dictionaries,  bnt  from 
the  men  ihemselves,  who  certainly  depreciate  the  things  they  would 
represent  by  the  use  of  words.  What,  then,  is '■  Coercion?"  What  is 
"Invasion?"  Woiild  the  marching  of  an  army  into  South  Carolina,  with- 
out the  consent  of  her  (leople,  and  with  hostile  intent  towards  them,  V»c 
"invasion?"  I  certainly  think  it  would;  and  it  would  be  "coercion" 
also  if  the  South  Carolinians  were  forced  to  submit.  But  if  the  United 
Statea  should  merely  hold  and  retake  its  own  forts  and  other  property, 
and  collect  the  duties  on  foreign  importations,  or  even  withhold  the  mails 
from  places  where  they  were  habitually  violated,  would  any  or  all  these 
things  be  "invasion"  or  "coercion?"  Do  our  professed  Iovlts  of  the 
Union,  but  who  spitefully  resolve  that  they  will  resist  coercion  and  inva- 
Kon,  understand  that  such  things  as  these  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  would  be  coercion  or  invasion  of  a  State?  If  so,  their  idea  of 
means  to  preserve  the  object  of  their  affection  would  seem  exceedingly 
thin  and  airy.  If  sick,  the  Uttle  pill-*  of  the  homoeopathists  would  be 
much  too  large  for  it  to  swallow.    In  their  view,  the  Union,  as  a  family 
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relation,  would  seem  to  be  n<>  regular  marriage,  but  a  sort  of  "  free-love'* 
arrongeriient,  to  be  maintained  only  on  "  passional  attraction." 

By-the-way,  in  what  consists  the  special  sacredness  of  a  State  1  I  speak 
not  of  the  position  assigned  to  a  State  in  the  Union,  by  the  Constitution; 
for  that,  by  the  bouii,  we  all  recognize.  That  position,  however,  a  State 
cannot  carry  out  of  the  Union  with  it.  I  speak  of  that  assumed  primary 
right  of  a  State  to  rule  all  which  is  less  than  itself,  and  ruin  all  which  is 
larger  than  itself.  If  a  State  and  a  county,  in  a  given  case,  should  be 
equal  in  extent  of  territory,  and  equal  in  number  of  inhabitants,  in  what, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  is  the  State  better  than  the  county?  Would  an 
exchange  of  names  be  an  exchange  of  rights  upon  principle?  On  what 
rightful  principle  may  a  State,  being  not  more  than  one-fiftieth  part  of 
the  nation,  in  soil  and  population,  break  up  the  nation  and  then  coerce  a 
Iiropitrtionally  larger  subdivision  of  itself,  in  the  most  arbitrary  way? 
What  mysterious  right  to  play  tyrant  is  conferred  i>n  a  district  of  country, 
with  its  people,  by  merely  calling  it  a  State? 

Fellow-citizens,  I  am  not  asserting  any  thing  ;  I  ara  merely  asking  ques- 
tions for  you  to  consider.     And  now  allow  me  to  bid  you  farewell. 

On  tlie  morning  of  the  12th,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  his  depart- 
ure and  arrived  at  Cincinnati  at  about  noon,  having  been 
greeted  ahing  the  route  by  the  hearty  applause  of  the 
thousands  assembled  at  the  successive  stations.  His 
reception  at  Cincinnati  was  overwhelming.  The  streets 
were  so  densely  crowded  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty the  procession  could  secure  a  passage.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  escorti'd  to  the  Burnett  House,  which  had  been  hand- 
somely driorated  in  honor  of  his  visit.  He  was  welcomed 
by  the  Mayor  of  the  city  in  a  few  remarks,  in  response  to 
which  he  said  : — 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Fellow- Citizens  : — I  have  spoken  but  once  before  this 
in  Cinoinnuti,  That  was  a  year  previous  to  the  late  Presidential  election. 
On  that  occasion,  in  a  playful  manner,  but  with  sincere  words,  I  addressed 
much  of  what  I  said  to  the  Kentuckians.  I  gave  my  opinion  that  we,  as 
Republicans,  would  ultimately  beat  them,  as  Democrats,  but  that  they 
could  postpone  that  result  longer  by  nominating  Senator  Douglas  for  the 
Presidency  than  they  could  in  auy  other  way.  They  did  net,  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  word,  nominate  Mr.  Douglas,  and  the  result  has  come  certainly 
as  soon  as  ever  I  expected.  I  also  told  them  how  I  expected  they  would 
be  treated  after  they  should  have  been  beaten-  and  I  now  wish  to  call 
their  attention  to  what  1  ttien  said  upon  that  subject.  I  then  said,  "  When 
we  do  as  we  say,  beat  you,  you  perhaps  want  to  know  what  we  will  do 
with  you.    I  will  tell  you,  as  far  as  I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the  oppo- 
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sition,  what  we  mean  to  do  with  you.  We  mean  to  treat  yon,  as  near  aa 
we  possibly  can,  as  ■ffashington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  treated  you.  We 
mean  to  leave  yon  alone,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  yonr  institn- 
tious;  to  abide  by  all  and  every  compromise  of  tln.^  Constitution;  and,  in 
a  word,  coming  back  to  the  orifjinal  proposition,  to  treat  you  so  far  as 
degenerate  men,  if  we  have  degenerated,  may,  according  to  the  examjdc 
of  those  noble  fathers,  Washington,  Jeffkhson,  and  Madisox.  We  mean 
to  remember  thnt  you  are  as  good  aa  we ;  that  titere  is  no  differeme  be- 
tween U8,  other  than  the  difference  of  circumstances.  We  mean  to  recnj::- 
nize  and  bear  in  mind  always  that  you  have  as  good  hearts  in  your  boaonia 
as  other  people,  or  as  wo  claim  to  have,  and  treat  you  accordingly. 

Fellow-citizens  of  Kentucky !  friends!  brethren,  may  I  call  you  in  my 
new  position  ?  I  see  no  occasion,  and  feel  no  inclination  to  retract  a  word 
of  this.  If  it  shall  not  be  made  good,  be  assured  the  fault  shall  not  be 
mine. 

In  the  evening  the  German  Reptiblican  associations  called 
upon  Mr.  Lincoln  and  presented  him  an  addr<'ss  of  con- 
gratulation, to  which  he  responded,  warmly  indorsing  the 
wisdom  of  the  Homestead  bill,  and  speaking  of  tin*  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  soil  and  institutions  of  tln^  United 
States  to  foreigners  who  might  wish  to  makoit  their  homi-. 
He  left  Cincinnati  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  accompanied 
by  a  committee  of  tlie  Ohio  Legislature,  which  had  come 
from  the  capital  to  inert  him.  The  party  reached  Colum- 
bus at  two  o'clock,  and  the  President  was  escorted  to  the 
hall  of  the  Assembly,  where  he  was  formally  welcomed 
by  Lieutenant-Governor  Kirk  on  behalf  of  the  h'gislature, 
which  had  assembled  in  joint  session,  to  which  he  made 
the  following  reply : — 

Mk,  President  and  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  General 
Assemblt: — It  is  true,  as  lias  been  said  by  the  Pr*.'sident  of  the  Senate, 
that  very  great  responsibility  rests  upon  me  in  the  i)osition  to  which  the 
votes  of  the  American  people  have  called  iiiu.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of 
that  weighty  responsibility.  I  cannot  but  kmnv  what  you  all  know,  that 
without  a  name,  perhaps  without  a  reason  why  I  should  have  a  name, 
there  tas  fallen  upon  me  a  task  such  as  did  not  rest  even  upor.  the  Father 
of  his  Country;  and  so  feeling,  I  cannot  but  turn  and  look  for  the  support 
without  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  perform  that  great  task.  I 
turn,  then,  and  look  to  the  great  American  people,  and  to  that  God  who 
has  never  forsaken  them. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  interest  felt  in  relation  to  the  policy  of 
the  new  Administration.     Id  this  I  have  received  from  some  a  degree  of 
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credit  fur  Imving  kept  Hilonce,  and  from  othera  some  depreciation.  I  still 
think  tiiat  I  was  rigiit.  In  the  varying  and  repeatedly  shifting  scenes  of 
the  ])rcst.'nt,  and  without  a  precedent  whicli  could  enahle  me  to  jndge  by 
thu  past,  it  has  seemed  fitting  that  before  speaking  upon  the  difficulties 
of  the  country,  I  should  have  gained  a  view  of  the  whole  field  .so  as  to  be 
BiirL' after  all--;it  liherty  to  modify  and  change  the  coursi.!  of  policy  as 
future  fvents  may  make  a  change  necessary.  I  h;ive  not  maintained 
Bilence  from  any  want  of  real  nnxic-ty.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  there  is  no 
niorLi  than  anxii.'ty,  for  there  is  nnthing  going  wrong.  It  is  a  consoling 
circumstance  that  when  wf  look  out,  there  is  nothing  that  really  hurts  any- 
b<idy.  We  unturtain  different  views  upon  political  questions,  but  nobody 
is  suffering  any  thing.  This  is  a  most  consoling  circumstance,  and  fi-om 
it  wc  may  conclude  that  all  we  want  is  time,  jiatience,  and  a  reliance  on 
that  God  whu  has  never  forsaken  this  people.  Fellow-citizens,  what  I 
have  said  I  have  said  altogether  extemporaneously,  and  will  now  come  to 
a  close. 

Both  liouses  then  adjourned.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Lin- 
coln held  a  levee,  which  was  very  largely  attended.  On 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  Mr.  Lincoln  left  Columbus.  At 
Steubenville  he  had  a  fonnal  though  brief  reception,  being 
addresiifd  by  Judge  Floyd,  to  whose  remarks  he  made 
the  following  reply  : — 

I  fear  that  tlie  great  confidence  placed  in  my  ability  is  unfounded.  In- 
deed, I  ain  snri.'  it  is.  Encompassed  by  vast  difficulties  as  I  am,  nothing 
shall  l>e  wantinix  nn  my  part,  if  sustained  by  tlie  American  people  and 
Gill!.  I  lielieve  the  devotion  to  the  Constitution  is  ei[ually  great  on  both 
sides  of  the  rivor.  It  is  only  the  different  understanding  of  that  instru- 
ment that  causes  difficulty.  The  only  dispute  on  both  sides  is,  '■  AVhat  are 
their  n;,'hts?"  If  the  majority  ^ho^ld  not  rule,  who  should  be  the  judge? 
Where  is  such  a  judge  to  he  found  ?  AVe  should  all  be  hound  by  the 
majority  nt'the  American  people — if  not,  theo  the  minority  must  control. 
Would  that  be  right  ?  Wou'ld  it  be  just  or  generous?  Assuredly  not.  I 
reiterate,  that  the  majority  should  rule.  If  I  adopt  a  wrong  policy,  the 
o[pportunity  for  condemnation  will  occur  in  four  years'  time.  Then  I  can 
be  turned  out,  and  a  better  man  with  better  views  put  iu  my  place. 

The  train  reached  Pittsburg  in  the  evening,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  rectnved  with  the  utmost  onthusiasm  at  the 
Monongahela  House  by  a  large  crowd  which  had  assembled 
to  greet  him.    He  acknowledged  their  reception  briefly  : — 

He  said  he  would  not  give  them  a  speech,  as  he  thought  it  more  rare, 
if  not  more  wise,  for  a  public  roan  to  abstain  from  much  speaking.    Ho 
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expreased  hia  gratituJe  and  anrpriae  at  seeing  so  great  a  crowd  and  auch 
boundless  enthusiasm  manifested  in  the  night-time,  and  under  such  un- 
toward ciroumatanoes,  to  greet  so  unworthy  an  individual  as  himself.  This 
was  nndoubtedly  attributable  to  the  position  which  more  by  accident 
than  by  worth  he  had  attained.  He  remarked  further,  that  if  all  tliose 
whole-Bonled  people  whom  he  saw  this  evening  before  him,  were  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  in  much  dan- 
ger. He  had  intended  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  people  of  Pittsburg — 
the  greatest  manufacturing  city  of  the  United  States — upon  such  mtittcra 
as  they  were  interested  in ;  but  aa  he  had  adopted  the  plan  of  holding  his 
tongue  for  the  moat  part  during  the  last  canvass,  and  since  his  election, 
he  thought  he  had  perhaps  better  now  still  continue  to  hold  hia  tongue. 
[Cries  of  "  Go  on,"  "  go  on."]  Well,  I  am  reminded  that  there  is  an  Alle- 
ghany Oity  as  well  as  an  Alleghany  County,  the  former  the  banner  town, 
and  the  latter  the  banner  county,  perhaps,  of  the  world.  I  am  glad  to 
see  both  of  them,  and  the  good  people  of  both.  That  I  may  not  disap- 
point these,  I  will  say  a  few  words  to  you  to-morrow  as  to  the  peculiar 
interests  of  Alleghany  County. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Pittshurg  waited  in  a  body  upon 
the  President-elect.  The  Mayor  made  him  an  address  of 
formal  welcome  in  presence  of  a  very  large  numher  of 
citizens  who  had  assembled  to  witness  tjie  ceremony. 
After  the  applause  which  greeted  his  appearance  had 
subsided,  Mr.  Lincoln  made  the  following  remarks : — 

I  most  cordially  thank  His  Honor  Mayor  Wilson,  and  the  citizens  of 
Pittsburg  generally,  for  their  flattering  reception.  I  am  the  more  grate- 
ful hecauae  I  know  that  it  is  not  given  to  me  alone,  biit  to  the  cause  I 
represent,  which  clearly  proves  to  me  their  good-will,  and  that  sincere 
feeling  ia  at  the  bottom  of  it.  And  here  I  may  remark,  that  in  every 
abort  address  I  have  made  to  the  people,  in  every  crowd  through  which 
I  have  passed  of  late,  some  allusion  haa  been  made  to  the  present  dis- 
tracted condition  of  the  country.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that  I  should 
say  something  on  this  subject;  but  to  touch  upon  it  at  all  would  involve 
&n  elaborate  diaousaion  of  a  great  many  questions  and  circumstances, 
requiring  more  time  than  I  can  at  present  command,  and  would,  perhaps, 
unnecessarily  commit  me  upon  matters  which  have  not  yet  fully  devel- 
oped themselves.  The  condition  of  the  country  is  an  extraordinary  one, 
and  fills  the  mind  of  every  patriot  with  anxiety.  It  is  ray  intention  to 
give  thia  subject  all  the  consideration  I  possibly  can  before  specially 
deciding  in  regard  to  it,  so  that  when  I  do  epeak  it  may  be  as  nearly 
right  aa  possible.  When  I  do  apeak,  I  hope  I  may  say  nothing  in  oppoai- 
iion  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  contrary  to  the  integrity  of  the 
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Union,  or  wliich  will  prove  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  to 
the  peace  of  tlio  whole  country.  And,  furthermore,  when  the  time 
arrives  iur  nio  to  speak  on  this  great  subjfCt,  I  hope  I  may  say  nothing 
to  ilisappnint  the  people  generally  throughout  the  country,  especially  if 
the  expfclation  has  been  Ijus'ji!  upon  any  thing  which  I  may  have  hereto- 
fore said.  Xiitwithstiinding  tlu'  troubles  across  the  rivc-r — (the  speaker 
pointing  south ;v;irdly  acmss  tho  Slonongahehi,  and  smiling) — there  is  no 
crisis  but  an  urtificiiil  one.  What  is  there  now  to  warrant  the  condition 
of  atlairs  ]uvsi.'utcd  hv  our  frii.'nds  over  the  river?  Take  even  their  own 
view  of  the  tpR'stinus  involved,  and  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  course 
they  ;iru  |)ui>-uiug.  I  repeat,  then,  there  is  no  c^i^ii.s  excepting  such  a 
one  atJ  may  lie  gotten  up  ;it  any  time  by  turbulent  m^n,  aided  by  design- 
ing politicians.  My  advice  to  them,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  keep 
cu.il.  If  the  great  American  people  only  keep  their  temper  on  both  sides 
of  the  line,  the  troubles  will  come  to  an  end,  and  the  (question  which 
now  distracts  the  cmntry  will  be  settled,  just  as  surely  as  all  other  diffi- 
culties lit'  a  like  character  which  have  originated  in  this  Government 
have  been  adjusted.  Let  the  people  on  both  sides  keep  their  self-posses- 
sion, and  just  as  other  clouds  have  cleared  away  in  due  time,  so  will  this 
great  nation  continue  to  prosper  as  heretofore.  But,  fellow -citizens,  I 
have  spoken  longer  on  this  subject  than  I  intended  at  the  outset. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Tariff  is  the  specialty  of  Pennsylvania. 
Assuming  that  direct  taxation  is  not  to  be  adopted,  the  Taritf  question 
must  be  as  durable  as  the  Government  itself.  It  is  a  question  of  national 
housekeeping.  It  is  to  the  Gnvernment  what  replenishing  the  meal-tub 
is  to  the  family.  Every  varving  circumstance  will  require  frequent 
modifications  as  to  the  amount  needed,  and  the  sources  of  supply.  So 
far  tliere  is  little  difference  of  opinion  among  the  people.  It  is  only 
whether,  and  how  far,  the  duties  on  im|Jort3  shall  be  adjusted  to  favor 
home  productions.  In  the  home  market  that  controversy  begins.  One 
party  insists  tliat  too  much  protection  oppresses  one  class  for  the  advan- 
tage of  another,  while  the  other  party  argues  that  with  all  its  incidents, 
in  the  long  run,  all  classes  are  benefited.  In  the  Chicago  Platform  there 
is  a  plank  upon  this  subject,  which  should  be  a  general  law  to  the  incom- 
ing Administration,  We  should  do  neither  more  nor  less  than  we  gave 
the  people  reason  to  believe  we  would  when  they  gave  us  their  votes. 
That  plank  is  as  I  now  read. 

Mr.  Linc(  In's  private  secretary  then  read  section  twelfth  of  the  Chicago 
Platform,  as  follows: — 

That  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  General  Goveru- 
raent,  by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  an  adjustment 
of  these  imports  as  will  encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial 
interest  of  the  vfhole  country;  and  we  commend  that  policy  of  national 
exchanges  which  secures  to  workinsj-men  liberal  wages,  to  agriculture 
renmnerative  prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufacturera  adequate  reward 
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for  tlie'r  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  commercial  [iro-s- 
peiity  and  independence. 

Mr.  Lincoln  resumed:  As  with  all  general  propositions,  df.ubtless  tliere 
will  be  siiadfs  of  difference  in  construing  thi^.  I  have  by  no  nicans  a 
thoroughly  matured  judgmt'ut  upon  thii  subject,  especially  as  to  dttails; 
some  general  ideas  are  about  all.  I  have  long  thought  to  protluce  any 
necessary  article  at  home  which  can  be  made  of  as  good  quality  and  with 
as  little  labor  at  home  as  abroad,  would  lie  better  policy,  at  least  by  the 
difference  of  the  carrying  from  abroad.  In  such  a  case,  the  carrying  ia 
demonstrably  a  dead  loss  of  labor.  For  instance,  labor  being  tlie  true 
standard  of  value,  is  it  not  plain  that  if  equal  labor  gets  a  bar  of  railroad 
iron  out  of  a  mine  in  England,  and  another  out  of  a  mine  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, each  can  he  laid  down  in  a  track  at  home  cheaper  than  tbcy  could 
exchange  countries,  at  least  by  the  cost  of  carriage?  If  thfro  bo  a  pres- 
ent cause  why  one  can  be  both  made  and  c.irried  cheaper  in  numey 
price  than  the  other  can  be  made  without  carrying,  that  cause  is  an 
unnatural  and  injurious  one,  and  ought  naturally,  if  not  rapidly,  to  be 
removed.  Tlie  condition  of  the  treasury  at  this  time  would  seem  to 
render  an  early  revision  of  the  Tariti"  indispensahh'.  The  Morrill  Taritf 
Bill,  now  pending  before  Congress,  may  or  may  not  become  a  law,  J 
am  not  posted  as  to  its  particular  provisions,  but  if  they  are  generally 
satisfactory,  and  the  bill  shall  now  pass,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  mat- 
ter for  the  present.  If,  however,  it  shall  not  pass,  I  supimst-  the  whole 
subject  will  be  one  of  the  most  pressing  and  important  for  the  next  Con- 
gress. By  the  Constitution,  the  Executive  may  recommend  measures 
which  he  may  think  proper,  and  he  may  veto  thos^'  he  thinks  improper, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  he  may  add  to  these  certain  indirect  induences 
to  affect  the  action  of  Congress.  My  political  education  strongly  inclines 
me  against  a  very  free  use  of  any  of  these  means  by  the  Executive  to 
control  the  legislation  of  the  country.  As  a  rule,  I  think  it  bi.'tter  that 
Congress  should  originate  as  well  as  perfect  its  measures  without  external 
bias.  I,  therefore,  would  rather  recommend  to  every  gentleman  who 
knows  he  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  nest  Oongrc-ss  to  take  an  enlar^'cd 
view,  and  inform  himself  thoroughly,  so  as  to  contribute  his  part  to  such 
an  adjustment  of  the  tariff  as  shall  produce  a  sufBcient  revenue,  and  in  its 
other  bearings,  so  far  as  possible,  be  just  and  equal  to  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  all  classes  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Lincoln  left  Pittaturg  irameJiately  after  the  delivery 
of  this  speech,  being  accompanied  to  the  depot  by  a  long 
procession  of  the  people  of  the  city.  The  train  reached 
Cleveland  at  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Pres- 
ident-elect was  received  by  a  long  procession,  which 
marched,  amidst  the  roar  of  artillery,  through  the  princi- 
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pal  streets  to  the  Weddell  House,  where  Mr.  Lincoln,  in 
reply  to  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  Mayor,  made  the 
following  remarks  : — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fkllow-Citizens  of  Olbtkland: — We  have  been 
marching  ;ibout  two  miles  through  snow,  rain,  and  deep  mud.  The  large 
numhfrs  that  have  tiirued  oat  under  these  circuraatances  testify  that  yon 
are  in  earnest  about  something  or  other.  But  do  I  think  so  meanly  of 
you  as  to  suppose  that  that  earnestness  ia  about  me  personally?  I  would 
be  doing  yon  injustice  to  suppose  it  was.  You  have  asseraMed  to  testify 
your  ri'spect  to  the  Union,  and  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  And  here 
let  me  state  that  it  is  with  you,  the  people,  to  advance  the  sreat  cause  of 
tlie  Union  and  the  Constitution,  aud  not  with  any  one  man.  It  rests  with 
you  aloDc.  This  fact  is  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind  at  present.  In  a 
comiiinnity  like  this,  whose  appearance  testifies  to  their  intelligence,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  Union  can  never  be  in 
dandier.  Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  excitement  at  present  existing 
in  our  national  politics,  and  it  is  us  well  that  I  should  also  allude  to  it 
here.  I  think  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  excitement.  The  crisis, 
as  it  is  called,  is  altogether  an  artihcial  crisis.  In  all  parts  of  the  nation 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  politics.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  fven  here.  You  did  not  all  vote  for  the  person  who  now  ad- 
dresses you.  What  is  happening  now  will  not  hurt  those  who  are 
further  away  from  here.  Have  they  not  all  their  rights  now  as  they 
over  have  liad?  I>o  not  tliey  have  their  fugitive  slaves  returned  now  as 
ever?  llavu  they  not  the  same  Constitution  that  they  have  lived  under 
for  seventy  odd  years?  Have  they  not  a  position  as  citizens  of  this  com- 
mon country,  and  have  we  any  power  to  change  that  position?  [Cries 
of  "No."']  W'liat,  then,  is  the  matter  with  them?  Why  all  this  e,\cite- 
ment?  Wljy  all  these  complaints?  As  I  said  before,  this  crisis  is  all 
artificial  I  It  lias  no  tbimdation  in  fact.  It  was  not  "  argued  up,"  as  the 
saying  is,  and  cannot  therefore  be  argued  down.  Let  it  alone,  and  it  will 
go  down  of  itself.  [Laughter.]  Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  they  must 
be  content  with  but  a  few  words  from  him.  He  was  very  much 
fatigued,  and  had  s|>oken  so  much  that  he  was  already  hoarse.  Ho 
thanked  them  for  the  cordial  and  magnificent  reception  they  had  given 
him.  Nnt  less  did  he  thank  them  for  the  votes  they  gave  him  last  fall; 
and  quite  as  much  lie  thanked  them  for  the  efficient  aid  they  had  given 
the  cause  which  he  represented — a  cause  which  he  would  say  was  a  good 
one. 

He  had  one  more  word  to  aay.  He  was  given  to  understimd  that  this 
receptiun  was  tendered  not  only  by  his  own  party  supporters,  but  by 
men  of  all  parties.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  If  Judge  Douglas  had  been 
elected,  and  liad  been  here,  on  his  way  to  Washington,  as  I  am  to-night, 
the  Eepuhlicans  should  hare  joined  his  supporters  iu  welcoming  him, 
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just  as  his  friends  hnvo  joined  with  mine  to-niglit.  If  all  do  not  join 
now  to  save  the  good  old  sbip  of  the  Union  on  this  voyage,  nobody  will 
Lave  a  chance  to  pilot  her  on  another  voyage.  II©  concluded  hy  tlianlt- 
ing  all  present  for  the  devotion  they  had  shown  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  Presidential  party  left 
Cleveland  for  Buffalo.  At  Erie,  where  they  dined,  loud 
calls  were  made  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  for  a  speech,  in  response 
to  which  he  made  a  few  remarks,  excusini;  himself  for  not 
expressing  his  opinions  on  the  exciting  questions  of  the 
day.  He  trusted  that  wJien  the  time  for  Speaking  should 
come,  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  say  notliing  not  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  with  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  At  North- 
east Station  he  took  occasion  to  state  that  during  the  cam- 
paign he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  young  girl  of  the 
place,  in  which  he  was  kindly  admonished  to  do  certain 
things,  and  among  others  to  h-t  his  whiskers  grow  :  and, 
as  he  had  acted  upon  that  piece  of  advice,  he  would  now 
be  glad  to  welcome  his  fair  correspondent,  if  she  was 
among  the  crowd.  In  response  to  the  call  a  lassie  made 
her  way  through  the  crowd,  was  helped  on  the  platform, 
and  was  kissed  by  the  President. 

Arriving  at  Buffalo,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty to  make  his  way  through  the  dense  crowd  which 
had  assembled  in  anticipation  of  his  arrival.  On  reaching 
the  American  Hotel,  he  was  welcomed  in  a  brit^f  speech  by 
Acting-Mayor  Bemis,  to  which  he  responded  as  follows  : — 

Mb.  Matob  AMD  Fellow-Citizen  a  os  Buffalc-  and  the  State  of  New 
York; — I  am  here  to  thank  yoa  briefly  for  thia  grniid  reception  given  to 
me,  not  personally,  but  aa  tlie  representative  of  our  great  and  beloved 
country.  [Cheers.]  Your  worthy  Mayor  has  been  pleased  to  mention, 
in  hia  address  to  me,  the  fortunate  and  agreeable  journey  which  I  have 
had  from  home,  only  it  is  a  rather  circuitous  routL'  tu  the  Federal  Capital. 
I  am  very  happy  that  he  vfoa  enabled  in  truth  to  congratulate  myself  and 
company  on  that  fact.  It  is  true  we  have  had  nothing  thus  far  to  mar 
the  pleasure  of  the  trip.  We  have  not  been  met  alone  by  tliose  who 
assisted  in  giving  the  election  to  mt;  I  say  not  alone  by  them,  but  by  the 
whole  population  of  the  country  tlirough  which  we  have  passed.  Tbis  is 
as  it  should  be.     Had  the  election  fallen  to  any  otlier  of  the  distinguished 
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CiimliduLLS  iustead  of  myself,  under  tlie  peculiar  circurastanceB,  to  say  the 
leurtt.  it  HonJil  havfi  beeu  ijFL'j'er  for  all  citizens  to  have  greeted  him  as 
you  imw  greet  me.  It  ia  im  evidence  of  the  devotion  of  the  whole  jjeoplc 
to  tlio  Coiistitutiou,  the  Uuioii,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  liberties  of  tliis 
country.  [Ghtors.]  I  am  unwilling  on  any  occasion  that  I  should  be  so 
meanly  tliouglit  of  as  to  have  it  supposed  fcir  a  moment  that  these  demon- 
Rtr;iti(niH  iii-e  tendered  to  me  personally.  They  are  tendered  to  the  country, 
to  the  iiistitutioua  of  the  country,  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  for  which  these  in-ititutions  were  made  and  created. 

Your  worthy  Mayor  haa  thought  fit  to  express  the  hope  that  I  may  be 
ablf  to  reli'.'VL'  the  country  from  tlie  present,  or,  I  should  say,  the  threat- 
ened ditticulties.  I  am  sure  I  bring  a  heart  true  to  the  work.  [Tremen- 
dous applause.]  For  the  ability  to  perform  it,  I  must  trust  in  that  Supreme 
iJeiug  who  lias  never  forsaken  tliis  favored  land,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  this  great  and  intelligent  people.  Without  tliat  assistance  I  shall 
surely  fail;  with  it,  I  cannot  fail.  When  we  speak  of  threatened  difficul- 
ties to  tlie  country,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  expected  that  something 
sliijulU  be  .''aid  by  myself  with  regard  to  particular  measures.  Upon  more 
mature  reflection,  however — and  others  will  agree  with  me — that,  when 
it  is  considered  tiiat  these  difficulties  are  without  precedent,  and  never 
have  been  acted  upon  by  any  individual  situated  as  I  am,  it  is  most  proper 
I  should  wait  and  see  the  developments,  and  get  all  the  light  possible,  so 
that  when  I  do  speak  authoritatively,  I  may  be  as  near  right  as  possible. 
[Cheers,]  When  I  shall  s[)eak  authoritatively,  I  hope  to  say  nothing  in- 
consiwtent  with  the  Consritution,  the  Union,  the  rights  of  all  the  States, 
of  each  State,  and  of  each  section  of  the  country,  and  not  to  disappoint 
the  reasonable  expectations  of  those  who  have  confided  to  me  their  votes. 
In  this  connection  allow  me  to  say  that  you,  as  a  portion  of  the  great 
American  people,  need  only  to  maintain  your  composure,  stand  up  to 
your  sober  convictions  of  right,  to  your  obligations  to  the  Constitution, 
and  act  in  accordance  with  those  sober  convictions,  and  the  clouds  which 
.now  arise  in  the  horizon  will  lie  dispelled,  and  we  shall  have  a  bright  and 
glorious  future;  and  when  this  generation  lias  passed  away,  tens  of  thou- 
sands will  inhabit  this  country  where  only  thousands  inhabit  it  now.  I 
do  not  propose  to  address  yon  at  length ;  I  have  no  voice  for  it.  Allow  me 
again  to  thank  you  for  this  magnificent  reception,  and  bid  you  farewell. 

Mr.  Lincoln  remained  at  Buffalo  oyer  Sunday,  the  17tli, 
and  on  the  morning  of  tlie  18th  left  for  Albany.  On 
reacliing  Rochester,  he  was  introduced  by  the  Mayor  to  a 
crowd  of  several  thousands,  to  whom  he  said : — 

I  confess  myself,  after  having  seen  many  large  audiences  since  leaving 
home,  overwhelmed  with  this  vast  number  of  faces  at  this  hour  of  llie 
morning.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  believe  that  you  are  here  from  any 
\fish  to  see  me  as  an  individual,  bat  because  I  am  for  the  timo  being  the 
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representative  of  the  American  people.  I  codM  not,  if  I  would,  address 
you  at  any  length.  I  Jiave  not  the  strength,  even  if  I  had  the  time,  for  n 
speech  at  each  of  these  many  interviews  that  are  afforded  me  on  my  way 
to  Washington.  I  appear  merely  to  see  you,  and  to  let  you  scc^  mt-,  and 
to  bid  you  farewell.  I  hope  it  will  be  understood  that  it  is  from  no  dis- 
inclination to  oblige  anybody  that  I  do  not  address  you  at  greater  length. 

At  Syracuse,  where  preparations  liad  been  made  to  give 
Mm  a  formal  reception,  lie  made  the  following;  remarks 
in  reply  to  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  Mayor : — 

Ladies  and  Gkntlemex:  I  see  you  have  erected  a  very  fine  and  hand- 
some platform  here  for  ine,  aud  I  presume  you  expected  me  to  speak  from 
it.  If  I  should  go  upon  it,  you  would  imagine  that  I  was  about  to  deliver 
you  a  much  longer  .spct-ch  than  I  am,  I  wish  you  to  underytand  that  I 
mean  no  discourtesy  to  you  by  thus  dccIiQing.  I  intend  discoiirteay  to  no 
one.  But  I  wish  you  to  understand  that,  tli'mirli  I  am  unwilliiij^  to  go 
upon  this  platform,  yon  are  not  at  liberty  to  draw  any  infc-ronees  concern- 
ing any  other  platform  with  which  ray  name  has  been  or  is  connected. 
[Laughter  and  api'lauae.]  I  wish  you  long  liff  and  prosperity  iudividn 
ally,  and  pray  that  with  the  perpetuity  of  those  institutions  under  which 
we  have  all  so  long  lived  and  prospered,  our  happiness  may  be  secured, 
our  future  made  brilliant,  and  the  glorious  destiny  of  our  country  estab- 
lished forever.     I  hid  you  a  kind  farewell. 

At  XJtica,  where  an  immense  and  most  enthusiastic 
assemblage  of  people  from  the  surrounding  country  had 
gathered  to  see  him,  Mr.  Lincoln  contented  himself  by 
saying  :— 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :^I  have  no  speech  to  make  to  you,  and  no  time 
to  speak  in.  I  appear  before  you  that  I  may  see  you,  and  that  yoti  m.iy 
see  me  ;  and  I  ara  willing  to  admit,  tiiat  so  far  as  the  ladies  are  concerned. 
I  have  the  best  of  the  bargain,  though  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I 
do  not  make  the  same  acknowledgment  concerning  the  men.  [Laugliter 
and  applause.] 

The  train  reached  Albany  at  half-past  two  in  the  after- 
noon, where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  formally  received  by  the 
Mayor  in  a  complimentary  address,  to  which  he  thus 
replied : — 

Mk.  Mayor: — I  can  hardly  appropriate  to  myself  the  flattering  terms  in 
which  you  communicate  the  tender  of  this  reception,  as  personal  to  my- 
self. I  most  gratefully  accept  the  hospitalities  tendered  to  me,  and  will 
not  detain  you  or  the  audience  with  any  extended  remarks  at  tliia  time 
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I  prt'snine  tliat  in  the  two  or  tlireo  courses  throagh  which  I  shall  have  to 
go,  I  shall  have  to  repeat  somewhat,  and  I  will  therefore  only  repeat  U/ 
you  my  thanks  for  this  kind  reception. 

A  procession  was  then  formed,  "which  escorted  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  the  steps  of  the  Capital,  where  he  was  welcomed 
hy  the  Governor,  in  presence  of  an  immense  mass  of  the 
people,  whom  he  addressed  as  follows : — 

Mr.  GovEHNoit; — I  was  pleased  to  receive  an  invitation  to  visit  the 
capital  of  the  great  Empire  State  of  the  nation,  on  my  way  to  the  Federal 
( "ajiital,  and  I  now  thank  you,  Mr.  Governor,  and  the  people  of  thia  capital, 
and  the  pt'>|de  nf  the  State  of  New  York,  for  this  most  hearty  and  mag- 
iiiticoiit  wel.-ome.  If  I  ara  not  at  fault,  the  great  Empire  State  at  this 
time  contains  a  groiter  popul.ilion  than  did  the  United  States  of  America 
at  the  time  slie  achieved  her  national  independence.  I  am  proud  to  be 
invited  til  pass  through  your  capital  and  meet  them,  as  I  now  Iiave  the 
honor  to  do. 

I  am  notified  by  your  Governor  that  this  reception  is  given  without 
distinction  of  party.  I  accept  it  the  more  gladly  because  it  is  so.  Almost 
all  men  in  this  country,  and  in  any  country  where  freedom  of  thought 
in  tiilerated,  attach  themselves  to  political  parties.  It  is  but  ordinary 
charity  to  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  in  so  attaching  himself  to  the 
party  which  his  judgment  prefers,  the  citizen  believes  he  thereby  promotes 
the  best  interests  of  tlie  whole  country  ;  and  when  an  election  is  passed, 
it  is  altogether  befitting  a  free  people  that,  until  the  next  election,  they 
should  be  as  one  people.  Tlie  reception  you  have  extended  to  me  to-day 
is  not  given  to  me  personally.  It  should  not  be  so,  but  as  the  representa- 
tive for  the  time  being  of  the  majority  of  the  nation.  If  the  election  had 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  either  of  the  other  candidates,  tlie  same  cor- 
diality sliould  have  been  extended  to  him  as  is  extended  to  me  this  day, 
in  testimony  of  the  devotion  of  the  whole  people  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  whole  Union,  and  of  their  desire  to  perpetuate  our  institntions,  and  to 
hand  ihem  down,  in  their  perfection  to  succeeding  generations. 

I  have  neither  the  voice  nor  tlie  strength  to  address  you  at  any  greater 
length.  I  beg  you  will  accept  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  this  devotion— 
not  to  me,  but  to  this  great  and  glorious  free  country. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  then  escorted  to  the  Hall  of  Assembly, 
and  was  formally  received  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  to  whom  he  made  the  following  ad- 
dress : — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Lkgislatdee  of  the  State  of 
New  York  ; — It  is  with  feelings  of  great  diffidence,  and,  I  may  say,  with 
feelings  of  awe,  perhans  greater  than  I  have  recently  experienced,  that  I 
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meet  yow  htsre  in  this  place.  The  history  of  tliis  great  Slate,  the  riMiown 
of  those  great  men  who  have  stood  here,  uiiJ  spoke  here,  and  heen  iieard 
here,  all  crowd  around  my  fancy,  and  incline  me  to  shrink  from  any 
attempt  to  address  you.  Yet  I  have  some  confidence  given  me  by  tho 
generous  manner  in  which  yon  havo  invited  mo,  and  by  tlie  still  more 
generous  manner  in  which  yon  have  rci^eived  me,  to  speak  further.  Yon 
have  invittd  and  received  me  without  distinction  of  party.  I  cannot  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  this  has  been  done  in  any  consider.ible  degree 
with  reference  to  my  persomil  servii-.es,  but  that  it  i-»  done  in  so  far  as  I 
am  regarded  at  this  time  aa  tlie  representative  of  the  majesty  of  this  jrreat 
nation.  I  doubt  not  this  is  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  <if  the  rase, 
and  this  is  as  it  shouhl  be.  It  i-*  much  more  gratifyin;^  to  me  that  this 
reception  has  been  given  to  me  as  the  representative  of  a  free  jieople, 
than  it  could  possibly  be  if  tendered  as  an  evidence  of  devntion  to  me,  it 
to  any  one  man  personally.  And  now  I  think  it  were  more  fitting  that 
I  should  close  these  hasty  remarks.  It  is  true  th.ir,  whi)--  I  hold  myself, 
without  mock  modesty,  tlie  humblest  of  all  individuals  that  have  ever 
been  elevated  to  the  Prosiilency,  I  have  a  more  difficult  task  to  perform 
than  any  one  of  them.  Yon  have  generously  tendered  me  the  united 
support  of  the  great  Empire  State.  For  this,  in  behalf  of  the  nation — in 
behalf  of  the  present  and  future  of  the  nation — in  Itehalf  of  civil  and 
religions  liberty  for  all  time  to  come,  most  gratefully  do  I  thank  you.  1 
!  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  any  par'.ieular  line  of 
pcilicy,  as  to  our  present  difficulties,  to  be  adopted  by  tlie  in.'oniinu'  Ad- 
ministration. I  deem  it  just  to  you,  to  myself,  and  U>  all,  that  I  should 
see  every  thing,  that  I  should  hear  every  thing,  that  I  should  have  every 
light  that  can  be  brought  within  my  reach,  in  order  that,  when  I  do  so 
speak,  I  shall  have  enjoyed  every  opportunity  to  take  correct  and  true 
grounds;  and  for  this  reason  I  don't  propose  to  speak,  at  this  time,  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  But  when  the  time  comci^  I  shall  speak,  as 
well  as  I  am  able,  for  the  good  of  the  present  and  future  uf  this  country — 
for  the  good  both  of  the  North  and  the  South  of  this  country — for  the 
good  of  the  one  and  the  other,  and  of  all  sections  of  the  country.  [Ronnds 
of  applause.]  In  the  mean  time,  if  we  have  patience,  if  we  restrain  our- 
selves, if  we  allow  ourselves  not  to  run  off  in  a  passion,  I  still  have  confi- 
dence that  the  Almighty,  the  Maker  of  the  Universe,  will,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  this  great  and  intelligent  people,  bring  us  through  this, 
as  he  has  through  all  the  other  difficulties  of  our  country.  Relying  on 
this,  I  again  thank  you  for  this  generoua  reception.  [Applause  and 
cheers.] 

On  the  morniug  of  the  19th  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  Troj', 
and,  in  reply  to  the  welcome  of  the  Mayor,  said : — 

Mb.  Mayor  and  Citizens  of  Trot  : — I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  this 

isreat  reception.    Since  I  left  my  home  it  has  not  been  my  fortune  to  meet 
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an  aaeetablage  more  numerous  and  moro  orderly  than  this.  I  am  the 
more  graltfied  at  this  mark  of  your  regard,  siooe  you  assure  me  it  is  ten- 
dered, not  to  tUe  iadiriduat,  bat  to  the  high  office  you  have  caUed  me  to 
£U.  I  have  neither  strength  nor  time  to  make  any  extended  remarks,  and 
I  can  only  repeat  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  reception  yoQ 
have  thought  proper  to  extend  to  me. 

On  the  route  to  New  York,  by  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road, very  large  crowds  of  people  had  assembled  at  the 
various  stations  to  welcome  him.  At  Hudson  he  spoke 
as  follows: — 

FELLOw-CiTizEtfs : — I  see  that  yon  have  provided  a  platform,  but  I  shall 
have  to  decline  standing  on  it.  [Laughter  and  applauf^e.]  The  superin- 
tendent tells  me  I  have  not  time  during  oar  brief  stay  to  leave  the  tnun. 
I  had  to  dticline  standing  on  some  very  handsome  platforms  prepared  for 
me  yesterday.  But  I  say  to  you,  as  I  said  to  them,  you  must  not  on  this 
account  draw  the  inference  that  I  have  any  intention  to  desert  any  plat 
form  I  have  a  let,ntimate  right  to  stand  on.  I  do  not  appear  before  yon 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech.  I  come  only  to  see  you,  and  to  give 
you  the  opportunity  to  see  me;  and  I  say  to  you,  aa  I  have  before  said  to 
crowds  where  there  are  so  many  handsome  ladies  as  there  are  here,  I 
tliink  I  have  decidedly  the  best  of  tbe  bargain.  I  liave  only,  therefore, 
to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  this  kind  reception,  and  bid  you  all  fare- 
well. 

At  Poughkeepsie,  where  great  preparations  had  been 
made  for  his  reception,  he  responded  thus  to  an  address 
from  the  Mayor  : — 

Fellow-Citizens: — It  is  altogether  impossible  I  should  make  myself 
heard  by  any  considerable  portion  of  this  vast  assemblage;  but,  although 
I  appear  before  you  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  you,  and  to  let  yon 
see,  r.itlier  than  hear  me,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  I  am  highly 
gratified — as  much  here,  indeed,  under  the  circumstances,  as  I  have  been 
anywhere  on  ray  route — to  witness  this  noble  demonstration — made,  not 
in  honor  of  an  individual,  but  of  the  man  who  at  this  time  humbly,  but 
earnestly,  represents  the  majesty  of  the  nation.  This  reception,  like  all 
others  that  have  been  tendered  to  me,  doubtless  emanates  from  all  the 
political  parties,  and  not  from  one  alone.  As  such  I  accept  it  the  more 
tjratefnlly,  since  it  indicates  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
people,  without  regard  to  political  differences,  to  save — not  the  country, 
because  the  country  will  save  itself — but  to  save  the  institutions  of  the 
country — those  institutions  under  which,  in  the  last  three-quarters  of  n 
century,  we  have  grown  to  be  a  great,  an  intelligent,  and  a  happy  people 
-the  greatest,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  happiest  people  in  the  world 
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These  noble  manifestations  indicate,  with  unerring  certainty,  that  the 
whole  people  are  willing  to  make  common  cause  for  this  object ;  that  if, 
as  it  ever  must  be,  some  have  been  successful  in  the  recent  election,  and 
some  have  been  beaten — if  some  are  satisfied,  and  some  are  dissatisfied, 
the  defeated  party  are  not  in  favor  of  sinking  the  ship,  but  are  desirous 
of  running  it  through  the  tempest  in  safety,  and  willing,  if  they  think  the 
people  have  committed  an  error  \n  their  verdict  now,  to  wait  in  the  hope 
of  reversing  it,  and  setting  it  right  next  time.  I  do  not  say  that  in  the 
recent  election  the  people  did  the  wisest  thing  that  could  have  been  done ; 
indeed,  I  do  not  think  they  did;  but  I  do  say,  that  in  accepting  the  groat 
trust  committed  to  me,  which  I  do  with  a  determination  to  endeavor  to 
prove  worthy  of  it,  I  must  rely  upon  you,  upon  the  people  of  the  whole 
oonntry,  tor  support;  and  with  their  sustaining  aid,  even  I,  humble  as  I 
am,  cannot  fail  to  carry  the  ship  of  State  safely  through  the  storm. 

I  have  now  only  to  thank  you  warmly  for  your  kind  attendance,  and 
bid  you  all  an  affectionate  farewell. 

At  Peekskill,  in  reply  to  a  "brief  address  from  Judge 
Nelson,  he  said : — 

Li.Disa  AND  Gbntlsmbh  : — I  have  but  a  moment  to  stand  before  you,  to 
listen  to  and  return  your  kind  greeting,  I  thank  you  for  this  reception, 
and  for  the  pleasant  manner  In  which  it  is  tendered  to  me,  by  our  mutual 
friend.  I  will  say  in  a  single  sentence,  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  that 
lie  before  me  and  our  beloved  country,  that  if  I  can  only  be  as  generously 
and  unanunonsly  sustained  as  the  demonstrations  I  have  witnessed  indi- 
cate I  shall  be,  I  shall  not  fait;  but  without  your  sustaining  hands  I  am 
sure  that  neither  I,  nor  any  other  man,  can  hope  to  surmount  these  diffi- 
culties. I  trust  that  in  the  course  I  sliall  pursue  I  shall  be  sustained,  not 
only  by  the  party  that  elected  me,  but  by  the  patriotic  people  of  the  whole 
country. 

The  President-elect  reached  New  York  at  three  o'clock, 
and  was  received  by  an  immense  demonstration  of  popu- 
lar enthusiasm.  Places  of  business  were  generally  closed, 
and  the  streets  were  filled  with  people,  eager  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  person.  On  reaching  the  Astor  Housft,  he 
was  compelled  by  the  importunity  of  the  assembled  crowd 
to  appear  on  the  balcony,  from  which  he  said : — 

Fbllow-Citizbus  : — I  have  stepped  before  you  merely  in  compliance 
with  what  appears  to  be  your  wish,  and  not  with  the  purpose  of  making 
a  speech.  I  do  not  propose  making  a  speech  this  afternoon.  I  could  not 
be  heard  by  any  but  a  small  fraction  of  you,  at  best ;  but,  what  is  still 
worse  than  that,  I  have  nothing  just  now  to  say  that  is  worthy  of  yonr 
hearing.    [Applause.]    I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  do  not  now  refuse  to 
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address  you  from  any  disposition  to  disoblige  you,  but  to  the  contrarv. 
But,  nt  the  same  time,  I  beg  of  you  to  excuse  me  for  the  present. 

In  tlie  evening,  Mr.  LincoJn  received  a  large  deputation 
from  the  various  Republican  associations  which  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  election  canvass,  and  in  reply- 
to  a  brief  welcome  from  Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  on  their  behalf, 
he  thus  addressed  them  : — 

Mr.  Chairman  am>  Okxtlemen: — I  am  rather  an  old  man  to  avail 
myself  uf  such  nn  excuse  as  I  am  now  about  to  do.  Yet  the  truth  is  so 
distinct,  and  pix'ssi^s  itself  so  distiurtly  upon  me,  that  I  cannot  well  avoid 
it — find  tliut  is,  that  I  did  not  understand  whon  I  was  brought  into  this 
room  that  I  was  brought  hero  to  make  a  speech.  It  was  not  intimated  tn 
me  that  I  was  biHmi.'ht  into  the  room  where  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry 
Clay  had  made  spL-cches,  and  where,  in  ray  position,  I  might  be  expecteri 
to  do  something  like  those  men,  or  do  something  worthy  of  myself  or  my 
audience.  I,  therefore,  will  beg  you  to  make  very  great  allowance  for 
the  circuiiistaiires  in  whirh  I  have  been  hy  surprise  brought  before 
yon.  Now,  I  have  been  in  the  liabit  of  thinking  and  speakin;;  sometimes 
upiin  political  questions  that  have  for  some  years  past  agitated  the  coun- 
try; and,  if  I  were  disposed  to  do  so,  and  we  could  take  up  some  one  of 
thi;  i--sut.'3,  as  the  lawyers  call  thi,'Tii,  and  I  were  railed  upon  to  make  an 
argument  about  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  could  do  so  without  much 
preparation.     But  that  is  not  what  you  desire  to  be  done  here  to-night. 

I   have  bt'cn  c ujiying  a  position  .since  the  Presidential  election  of 

silencu.  of  avoiding  publii?  f'eakiug,  of  avoiding  public  writing.  I  have 
been  doing  so,  bfi-ause  I  th'  -ght.  upon  full  consideration,  that  was  the 
proptT  course  for  me  to  taki.-.  [Great  applause.]  I  am  brought  before 
you  now,  and  retpured  to  make  a  speech,  when  you  all  ap])rove  more  than 
any  thing  ulse  of  thi^  fact  that  I  have  been  keeping  silence,  [Great  laugh- 
ter, I'l-iL's  of '■  Good,"  and  applause]  And  now  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
res[ionse  yon  give  to  that  remark  ought  to  justify  me  in  closing  just  here. 
[Great  laughter.]  I  have  not  kept  silence  since  the  Presidential  election 
from  any  party  wantonness,  or  from  any  indifference  to  the  anxiety  that 
pervades  the  minds  of  men  about  the  aspect  of  the  political  affairs  of  this 
country,  I  Jiave  kept  silence  for  the  reason  that  I  supposed  it  was  pecQ- 
liarly  proper  that  I  should  do  so  until  the  time  came  when,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  I  could  speak  officially, 

A  voice — The  custom  of  the  country? 

I  hoard  some  gentleman  say,  "  According  to  the  custom  of  the  country." 
I  alluded  to  the  custom  of  the  President-elect,  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
oath  of  office.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  "the  custom  of  the  country." 
I  do  suppose  that,  while  the  political  drama  being  enacted  in  this  coun- 
try, at  this  time,  is  rapidly  shifting  its  scenes — forbidding  an  anticipation. 
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with  ftuy  degree  of  oartftiaty,  to-day,  what  we  shall  see  to-morrow — it 
was  peculiarly  fitting  that  I  should  see  it  all,  up  to  the  last  minute,  before 
T  shoold  take  ground  that  I  might  be  dispoBed  (by  the  shifting  of  the 
scenes  afterwards)  also  to  shift.  [Applause.]  I  have  said,  several  times, 
upon  this  journey,  and  I  now  repeat  it  to  you,  that  when  the  time  does 
come,  I  shall  then  take  the  ground  that  I  think  is  right — [applause] — the 
ground  that  I  think  is  right — [applause,  and  cries  of  "  Good,  good  " — right 
for  the  North,  for  the  South,  for  the  East,  for  the  West,  for  the  whole 
country.  [Cries  of  "  Good,"  "Hurrah  for  Lincoln,"  and  applause.]  And 
in  doing  so,  I  hope  to  feel  no  necessity  pressing  upon  me  to  say  any  thing 
in  conflict  with  the  Constitution;  in  conflict  with  the  continued  union  of 
these  States — [applause] — in  conflict  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  liberties 
of  this  people — [applause] — or  any  thing  in  conflict  with  any  thing  what- 
ever that  I  have  ever  given  you  reason  to  expect  from  me.  [Applause.] 
And  now,  my  friends,  have  I  said  enough?  [Loud  cries  of  "No,  no," 
and  three  cheers  for  Lincoln.]  Now,  my  friends,  there  appears  to  be  .1 
difference  of  opinion  between  you  and  me,  and  I  really  feel  called  upon 
to  decide  the  question  myself.  [Applause,  during  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
descended  from  the  table.] 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  Mr.  lincoln  proceeded  to 
the  City  Hail,  where  it  had  been  arranged  that  he  shoultl 
have  an  official  reception.  He  was  there  addressed  by 
Mayor  Wood  in  the  following  terms : — 

Mh.  Likooln  : — As  Mayor  of  New  York,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  extend 
to  you  an  official  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  Corporation.  In  doing  so,  per- 
mit me  to  say,  that  this  city  has  never  offered  hospitality  to  a  man  clothed 
with  more  exalted  powers,  or  resting  under  graver  responsibilities,  thai* 
those  which  circumstances  have  devolved  upon  you.  Coming  into  office 
with  a  dismembered  Government  to  reconstract,  and  a  disconnected  and 
hostile  people  to  reconcile,  it  will  require  a  high  patriotism,  and  an  eleva 
ted  comprehension  of  the  whole  country  and  its  varied  interests,  opinions, 
and  prejudices,  to  so  conduct  public  afiiairs  as  to  bring  it  back  again  to  its 
former  harmonious,  consolidated,  and  prosperous  condition.  If  I  refer  to 
this  topio^  sir,  it  is  because  New  York  is  deeply  interested.  The  present 
political  divisions  have  sorely  afflicted  her  people.  All  her  material  inter- 
ests are  paralyzed.  Her  commercial  greatness  is  endangered.  She  is  the 
child  of  the  American  tlnion.  She  has  grown  up  under  its  maternal  care, 
and  been  fostered  by  its  paternal  bounty,  and  we  fear  that  if  the  Union 
dies,  the  present  supremacy  of  New  York  may  perish  with  it.  To  you. 
therefore,  chosen  under  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  as  the  head  of  the 
Confederacy,  we  look  for  a  restoration  of  fraternal  relations  between  the 
States — only  to  be  accomplished  by  peaceful  and  conciliatory  means,  aided 
by  the  wisdom  of  Almighty  God. 
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T(i  tills  address  Mr.  Lincoln  made  the  following  Je- 
ply  :- 

Ml:.  Mayoi!: — It  is  with  feeliuga  uf  deep  gratitude  t)iat  I  make  my 
afkiiuwk'dgments  for  tlie  i'eco|itioii  thiiL  has  been  given  ine  in  tlie  fe'i'eat 
commoi-ciul  City  of  New  York.  I  cannot  but  remember  tli.it  it  is  done  by 
thi.:  in'ci|tli.',  will,  do  not,  by  a  large  majority,  agree  witli  me  in  political 
scritiriient,  It  is  the  more  grateful  to  me,  because  in  this  I  sec  that  for 
the  great  principles  of  onr  (.iuvernment  the  people  are  pretty  nearly  or 
quite  unanimous.  In  regard  to  the  difficulties  that  confront  us  at  this 
time,  and  of  whieh  you  have  i-eeu  fit  to  spftik  so  becomingly  and  so  justly, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed.  In  my  devo- 
tion to  the  Uniun  1  hope  I  am  behind  no  man  in  the  nation.  As  to  my 
wisdi'iii  in  cimducting  alfairs  so  as  to  tend  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  I  iVar  too  great  confidence  may  have  been  plaeed  in  me.  I  am 
Burc  1  bring  a  heart  devoted  to  the  work.  There  is  nothing  that  could 
ever  bring  me  to  eoiisent — willingly  to  consent — to  the  destruction  of  this 
Union  (in  whieli  not  only  the  great  City  of  New  York,  but  the  wliole 
Country,  has  art^uired  its  greatness),  unless  it  would  be  that  thing  for 
whieh  the  I'liioii  itstdf  was  made.  I  understand  that  the  ship  is  made  for 
the  earrying  and  preservation  of  the  cargo;  and  sc  long  as  the  ship  is 
sale  with  the  cargo,  it  shall  not  be  abandoned.  This  Union  shall  never 
ln'  :tli;tndoned,  unless  the  possibility  of  its  existence  shall  cease  to  exist, 
without  the  necessity  of  throwing  passengers  and  cargo  overboard.  So 
long,  then,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  prosperity  and  liberties  of  this  people 
can  be  i»reserved  within  this  Union,  it  shall  be  my  purpose  at  all  times  to 
preserve  it.  And  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  renewing  my  thanks  for  this  cordial 
reception,  allow  me  to  come  to  a  close.     [Applause.] 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  2l3t,  Mr.  Lincoln  left 
New  York  for  Philadelphia,  and  on  reaching  Jersey  City 
was  met  and  welcomed,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  by  the 
Hon.  W.  L.  Dayton,  to  whose  remarks  he  made  this  re- 
ply :— 

Mr.  Dayton  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  : — I  shall 

only  thank  you  briefly  for  this  very  kind  reception  given  me,  not  person- 
ally, but  as  the  temporary  representative  of  the  majesty  of  the  nation. 
[Applause.]  To  the  kindness  of  your  hearts,  and  of  the  hearts  of  your 
brethren  in  your  State,  I  should  be  very  proud  to  respond,  but  I  shall  not 
have  strijugth  to  address  you  or  other  assemblages  at  length,  even  if  I  had 
the  time  to  do  so.  I  appear  before  you,  therefore,  for  little  else  than  to 
greet  you,  and  to  briefly  say  farewell.  You  have  done  me  the  very  higli 
honor  to  present  your  reception  courtesies  to  me  through  your  great  man 
— a  man  with  whom  it  is  an  honor  to  be  associated  anywhere,  and  in 
owning  whom  no  State  can  be  poor.     [Applause.]     He  has  said  enouf^h, 
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and  by  the  saying  of  it  suggested  enough,  to  require  a  response  of  an  hour 
well  considered.  [Applause.]  I  could  not  in  an  hour  make  a  worthy 
response  to  it.  I  therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  New  Jersey,  content 
myself  with  saying,  most  heartily  do  I  indorse  all  the  sentiments  he  boa 
expressed.  [Applause.]  Allow  me,  most  gratefnlly,  to  bid  yon  farewell. 
[Applause.] 

At  Newark  lie  was  welcomed  by  the  Mayor,  to  whom 
he  said : — 

Mfi.  Mayob  : — I  thank  you  for  thia  reception  at  the  city  of  Newark. 
With  regard  to  the  great  work  of  which  you  speak,  I  will  say  tbat  I  bring 
to  it  a  heart  filled  with  love  for  my  country,  and  an  honest  desire  to  do 
what  is  right.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  I  have  not  the  ability  to  do  any 
thing  unaided  of  God,  and  that  without  bis  support,  and  that  of  this  free, 
happy,  prosperous,  and  intelligent  people,  no  man  can  succeed  in  doing 
that  the  importance  of  which  we  all  comprehend.  Again  thanking  you 
for  the  reception  you  have  given  me,  I  will  now  hid  you  farewell,  and 
proceed  upon  my  journey. 

At  Trenton  he  was  received  by  a  committee  of  the 
legislature,  and  escorted  to  both  branches,  which  were 
in  session.  The  President  of  the  Senate  welcomed  him  in 
a  brief  address,  to  which  he  made  the  following  reply  : — 

Mb.  President  aitd  GsifTLEMEN  of  the  Sbnatb  of  the  State  op 
Nbw  jEHaET  : — I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  honorable  reception  of 
which  X  have  been  the  object.  I  cannot  but  remember  the  place  that 
New  Jersey  holds  in  our  early  history.  In  the  early  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle few  of  the  States  among  the  Old  Thirteen  had  more  of  the  hattle-fieldo 
of  the  country  within  their  limits  than  old  New  Jersey.  May  I  be  par- 
doned if,  upon  this  occasion,  I  mention  that  away  back  in  my  childhood, 
the  earliest  days  of  my  being  able  to  read,  I  got  hold  of  a  small  book, 
such  a  one  as  few  of  the  younger  members  have  ever  seen,  "  Weem's  Life 
of  Waahington."  I  remember  all  the  accounts  there  given  of  the  battle- 
fields and  struggles  for  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  none  fixed  them- 
selvea  upon  my  imagination  so  deeply  as  the  struggle  here  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  The  crossing  of  the  river ;  the  contest  with  the  Ilessians ; 
the  great  hardships  endured  at  that  time,  all  fixed  themselves  on  iny 
memory  more  than  any  single  Revolutionary  event;  and  you  all  know,  for 
you  have  all  been  boys,  how  these  early  impressions  last  longer  thau  any 
others.  I  recollect  thinking  then,  boy  even  though  I  was,  that  there 
must  have  been  something  more  than  common  that  these  men  struggled 
for.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  that  thing  which  they  struggled  for ; 
that  something  even  more  than  National  Independence;  that  somethiog 
that  held  out  a  great  promlBe  to  all  the  people  of  the  world  to  all  time  to 
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come — I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  this  TTDion,  the  Constitntion,  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people  shall  be  perpetuated  in  accordance  with  the 
original  idea  for  which  that  struggle  was  made,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy 
indeed  if  I  shall  be  an  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty, 
and  of  ttiis,  his  most  chosen  people,  as  the  chosen  instrument — also  iu  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty — for  perpetuating  the  object  of  that  great  struggle. 
Tou  give  me  this  reception,  as  I  understand,  without  distinction  of  party. 
I  learn  that  this  body  is  composed  of  a  majority  of  gentlemen  who,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  best  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  Chief  Magistrate,  did 
not  think  I  was  the  man.  I  understand,  nevertheless,  that  they  came 
forward  here  to  greet  me  as  the  constitutional  President  of  the  United 
States — as  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  meet  the  man  who,  for  the 
time  being,  is  the  representative  man  of  the  nation — united  by  a  purpose 
to  perpetuate  the  Union  and  liberties  of  the  people.  As  such,  I  accept 
this  reception  more  gratefully  than  I  could  do  did  I  believe  it  was  ten- 
dered to  me  as  an  individual. 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  passed  to  the  Assembly  Chamber, 
where,  in  reply  to  the  Speaker,  he  said : — 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen: — I  have  juat  et^oyed  the  honor  of  a 
reception  by  the  other  branch  of  this  legislature,  and  I  return  to  you 
and  them  my  thanks  for  the  reception  which  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
have  given  through  their  chosen  representatives  to  me  as  the  representa- 
tive, for  the  time  being,  of  the  mtyesty  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  appropriate  to  myself  very  little  of  the  demonstrations  of  respect  with 
which  1  have  been  greeted.  I  think  little  should  be  given  to  any  man, 
but  that  it  should  be  a  manifestation  of  adherence  to  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution,  I  understand  myself  to  be  received  here  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  a  mtgority  of  whom  differ  in  opinion 
from  those  witli  whom  I  have  acted.  This  manifestation  is,  therefore,  to 
be  regarded  by  me  as  expressing  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Ton,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  welt  said 
that  this  is  a  time  when  the  bravest  and  wisest  look  with  doabt  and  awe 
upon  the  aspect  presented  by  our  national  affairs.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, yoAi  will  readily  see  why  I  should  not  speak  in  detail  of  the  course 
I  shall  deem  it  best  to  pursue.  It  is  proper  that  I  should  avail  myself  of 
all'the  iuformatiun  and  all  the  time  at  my  command,  in  order  that  when 
the  time  arrives  in  which  I  must  speak  officially,  I  shall  be  able  to  take  the 
ground  which  I  deem  the  best  and  safest,  and  from  which  I  may  have  no 
occasion  to  swerve.  I  shall  endeavor  to  take  the  ground  I  deem  most 
just  to  the  North,  the  East,  the  West,  the  South,  and  the  whole  country. 
1  take  it,  I  hope,  in  good  temper,  certainly  with  no  malice  towards  any 
section.  I  shall  do  all  that  may  be  in  my  power  to  promote  a  peacol'!il 
settlement  of  all  our  difficulties.  The  man  does  not  live  who  is  moru  de- 
voted to  peace  than  I  am.    [Cheers.]    None  who  would  do  more  to  pro- 
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wrve  it,  bnt  it  may  be  neoeBsarj  to  pnt  the  foot  down  firmly,  [Here  the 
iudienoe  broke  out  into  oheers  so  loud  and  long,  that  for  some  moments 
twaa  impossible  to  hear  Mr.  Lincoln's  roice.]  And  if  I  do  my  duty  and 
to  right,  yon  will  snstain  me,  will  you  not  1  [Loud  cheers,  and  cries  of 
'  Yes,  yes,  we  will."]  Beceived,  as  I  am,  by  the  members  of  a  legislature, 
>he  minority  of  whom  do  not  agree  with  me  in  political  sentiments,  I 
imst  that  I  may  have  their  assistance  in  piloting  the  ship  of  State 
through  this  voyage,  surrounded  by  perils  as  it  is ;  for  if  it  should  suffer 
wreck  now,  there  will  be  no  pilot  ever  needed  for  another  voyage.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  already  Bpoken  longer  than  I  intended,  and  must  beg  leavo 
to  stop  here.   ^ 

The  procession  then  moved  to  the  Trenton  House, 
where  the  President-elect  made  the  following  speech  to 
the  crowd  outside : — 

I  have  been  invited  by  your  representatives  to  the  Legislature  to  visit 
this,  the  capital  of  your  honored  State,  and  in  acknowledging  their  kind 
invitation,  compelled  to  respond  to  the  welcome  of  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  body,  and  I  suppose  they  intended  I  should  speak  to  you  through 
them,  as  they  are  the  representatives  of  all  of  you ;  and  if  I  was  to  speak 
again  here,  I  should  only  have  to  repeat,  in  a  great  measure,  much  that  I 
have  said,  which  would  be  disgusting  to  my  friends  around  me  who  have 
met  here.  I  have  no  speech  to  make,  but  merely  appear  to  see  you  and 
let  you  look  at  me ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  I  think  I  have  greatly  the  best  of 
the  bargain.  •  [Laughter.]    My  friends,  allow  me  to  bid  you  farewell. 

The  party  arrived  at  Philadelphia  at  4  o'clock,  and  the 
President-elect,  proceeding  immediately  to  the  Continen- 
tal Hotel,  was  welcomed  in  a  brief  speech  from  Mayor 
Henry,  to  which  he  replied  as  follows : — 

Me.  Matob  and  Fellow-Oitizknb  of  Philadelphia  : — I  appear  before 
you  to  make  no  lengthy  speech,  bat  to  thank  you  for  this  reception.  The' 
reception  you  have  ^ven  me  to-night  is  not  to  me,  the  man,  the  individ- 
ual, bnt  to  the  man  who  temporarily  represents,  or  should  represent,  the 
majesty  of  the  nation.  [Cheers.]  It  is  true,  as  your  worthy  Mayor  has 
said,  that  there  is  anxiety  amongst  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  this 
time.  I  deem  it  a  happy  oircumstance  that  this  dissatisfied  position  of  our 
fellow-citizens  does  not  point  ns  to  any  thing  in  which  they  are  being 
injured,  or  about  to  be  injured ;  for  which  reason,  I  have  felt  all  the  while 
JQstafied  in  concluding  that  the  crisis,  the  panic,  the  anxiety  of  the  coun- 
try at  this  time,  is  artificial.  If  there  be  those  who  difier  with  me  upon 
this  subject,  they  have  not  pointed  out  the  substantial  difSculty  that 
exists.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  artificial  panic  may  not  do  consid- 
erable barm ;  that  it  has  done  sach  I  do  not  deny.    The  hope  that  hae 
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been  exjurssod  liy  your  Mayor,  that  I  may  be  able  to  restore  piiace,  liar- 
iiiony,  ami  iir.>8i)ei'ity  to  tlie  rountry,  is  most  worthy  of  liira ;  and  happy, 
iiiduL-d,  will  I  bo  if  I  siiall  be  able  to  verify  and  fulfil  that  hope.  [Tre- 
mendous cheering.]  I  iiruniise  you,  in  all  sincerity,  that  I  bring  to  the 
Work  a  ^incL■l■e  heart.  Whether  I  will  bring  a  bead  equal  to  that  heart 
will  be  for  Jiitme  times  to  delermine.  It  were  Useless  for  me  to  speak  of 
details  of  [duns  miw  ;  1  shall  sp«ak  officially  next  Monday  week,  if  ^er. 
If  I  sbniilil  not  speak  then,  it  were  useless  for  me  to  do  so  now.  If  I  do 
speak  then,  it  is  noseless  for  me  to  do  so  now.  When  I  do  speak,  I  shall 
take  sueb  t,^rouiid  as  I  deem  best  calculated  to  restore  peace,  harmony, 
and  priis).erity  to  the  country,  and  tend  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  nation 
and  llie  libei'ty  of  these  States  and  these  people.  Your  worthy  Mayor 
lias  expressed  the  wish,  in  which  I  join  with  him,  that  it  were  convenient 
for  me  tu  remain  in  your  city  long  enough  to  consult  your  merchants  and 
iiiauufa<iturei-s;  oi-,  as  it  were,  to  listen  to  those  breathings  rising  within 
the  eonsverated  walls  wherein  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and, 
I  will  add,  the  Heelartition  of  Independence,  were  originally  framed  and 
adopted.  [Enthusiastic  applause.]  I  assure  you  and  your  Mayor  that  I 
had  liofed  on  this  occasion,  and  upon  all  occasions  during  my  life,  that  I 
shall  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  these  holy  and  most 
•.;[<  red  walls.  I  never  asked  any  thing  that  does  not  breathe  from  those 
walls.  All  my  political  warfare  has  been  in  favor  of  the  teachings  that 
eauie  fortli  from  the-e  sacred  walls.  May  my  right  hand  forget  its  cun- 
ning, and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  ever  I  prove  false 
to  those  tencbiugs.  Fellow-citizens,  I  have  addressed  you  longer  than  I 
expected  to  do,  and  nuw  allow  me  to  bid  you  good-night. 

On  tlic  2ls;t,  Mr.  Lincoln  visited  the  old  Independence 
Hall,  from  which  was  originally  issued  the  Declaration 
of  Indei>i^ndence.  He  was  received  in  a  cordial  speech 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Cuyler,  to  which  he  made  the  follow- 
ing response  : — 

Mr.  Cdylkk  : — I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion  at  finding  myself  standing 
here  in  this  place,  where  were  collected  together  the  wisdom,  the  patriot- 
ism, the  devotion  to  principle  from  which  sprang  the  institutions  under 
which  we  live.  You  have  kindly  suggested  to  me  that  in  my  hands 
is  the  task  of  restoring  peace  to  the  present  distracted  condition  of  the 
country.  I  can  say  in  return,  hir,  that  all  the  political  sentiments 
I  entertain  have  been  drawn,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  draw  them, 
from  the  sentiments  which  originated  in  and  were  given  to  the  world 
from  this  hall  I  have  never  had  a  feeling,  politically,  that  did  not  spring 
from  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  1 
have  often  pondpred  over  the  dangers  which  were  incurred  by  the  men 
who  assembled  here,  and  framed  and  adopted  that  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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leinlenee.  I  have  poiideretl  over  the  toils  that  were  emlured  !iy  the  ofti- 
cera  aud  soldiers  of  the  arjiiy  wliu  iichicved  that  indi>i)eridfiii.'c.  1  hinu 
often  inquired  oi  myself  what  gro^it  principle  or  idea  it  w:is  thut  kept  tiiia 
Confodi.Tacy  so  lon^'  togftlier.  It  was  not  the  nii-vc  mutter  of  the  sep- 
aration of  tlie  Colonies  from  the  mother-land,  hut  tliut  senliiiU'iit  in  tho 
Oechiration  of  Itiduiiendciu'i'  wliich  ga\e  libei'ty,  not  alone  to  the  ])eo[de 
of  this  rountry,  but,  I  hope,  to  tlie  world,  for  all  future  time,  [(.ireiit  ap- 
plause.] It  was  that  \vl]ic'hga\o  i)rumi-e  that  in  due  time  the  weight 
would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  ui'  all  irien.  This  is  the  sentiment  ein- 
liodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Now,  my  lViend>,  can  this 
country  be  saved  upon  that  basis?  If  it  can,  I  will  consider  myself  one 
of  the  Iiappiesf  men  in  the  world  if  I  can  iielp  ti-  save  it.  If  it  eaiuiot  be 
saved  upon  that  iirinoi|jle,  it  will  he  truly  av^ful.  Hut  if  this  country  can- 
not be  saved  witliout  giving  up  that  j.rinciijle,  I  was  about  to  say  I  would 
rather  be  assassinated  on  tiiis  -pot  tiumsiti-reuder  it.  [Applause,]  Now, 
in  my  view  of  the  piescnt  aspect  of  alfuirs,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed 
or  war.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  such  a  coin-se; 
and  I  may  say  in  advance  that  there  will  be  no  bloodsjied  unless  it  be 
forced  upon  the  fiovernment,  and  tlien  it  will  be  compelled  to  uit  in  self- 
defence.     [Applaust;.] 

My  friends,  this  is  wholly  an  unexpected  speech,  and  I  did  not  expect 
to  be  called  upon  to  say  a  word  when  I  came  here.  I  ,-npposed  it  was 
merely  to  do  something:  towards  raisinj^  the  Hag — I  may,  tlicrefuro,  have 
said  something  indiscreet.  [Cries  of  "  No,  no."]  I  have  said  nothing'  bnt 
what  I  ara  willing  to  live  by,  and,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Almi^'hty  God, 
die  by. 

One  object  of  the  visit  to  the  Hall  was,  to  have  Mr. 
Lincoln  assist  in  raising  thr  national  flag  over  the  Hall. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  perfonnance  of  this 
ceremony,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  escorted  to  the  platform 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  was  invited,  in  a  brief  ad- 
dress, to  raise  the  flag.  He  respond' 'd  in  a  patriotic 
speech,  announcing  his  cheerful  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest. He  alluded  to  the  original  flag  of  thirteen  stars, 
saying  that  the  number  liad  increased  as  time  rolled  on, 
and  we  became  a  liappy,  powerful  people,  each,  star  add- 
ing to  its  prosperity.  The  future  is  in  the  Itands  of  the 
people.  It  was  on  suck  an  occasion  we  could  reason  to- 
gether, reaffirm  our  devotion  to  the  country  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Let  us  make 
up  our  minds,  said  he,  that  whenever  we  do  put  a  new  star 
upon  our  banner,  it  shall  be  a  fixed  one,  never  to  be 
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dimnn^d  by  tlie  horrors  of  war,  but  brightened  by  the 
contentment  and  prosperity  of  peace.  Let  us  go  on  tf) 
extend  tlie  area  of  our  usefulness,  and  add  star  upon  star, 
until  their  light  shall  shine  ovtr  five  hundri*d  millions  of 
free  and  happy  people.  He  then  performed  his  part  in 
the  ceremony,  amidst  a  thundering  discharge  of  artillery. 
In  the  afternoon  he  left  for  the  West.  On  reaching 
Lancaster  he  was  received  witli  a  salute,  and  replied  to 
an  address  of  welcome  in  the  following  words: — 

Ladies  axi>  Gentlemen  of  Oi.n  LAN'OASTEit :— I  appear  not  to  make  a 
apcoili,  I  liave  not  time  to  make  a  speech  at  length,  and  not  strength  to 
niaki'  tliutu  on  everv  occasion  ;  and  worse  than  all,  I  have  nont  to  make. 
There  is  plenty  nt'  matter  to  speak  about  in  these  times,  but  it  is  well 
kni'wu  that  the  more  a  man  speaks  tJif  less  lie  is  understood — the  more 
lie  says  one  thing,  tJie  more  hia  adversaries  contend  he  meant  something 
else.  I  shall  soon  have  oc<'asion  U>  sjieak  uftlcially,  and  then  I  will  en- 
deavor to  put  my  thont;]its  just  as  plain  as  I  can  express  myself — true  to 
the  Constitution  and  Union  of  all  the  Stated  and  to  the  perpetual  liberty 
of  all  tlie  people.  Until  I  so  speak,  there  is  no  need  to  enter  upon  details. 
In  .■unclusion,  I  greet  you  most  heartily,  and  bid  you  an  affectionate 
farewell. 

On  reaching  Harrisburg,  on  the  29d,  Mi-.  Lincoln  was 
escorted  to  the  legislature,  and  was  welcomed  by  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  two  houses,  to  whom  he  rephed 
as  follows: — 

I  appear  before  you  only  for  a  very  few,  brief  remarks,  in  response  to 
what  has  been  said  to  me.  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  this  reception, 
and  the  p:enerous  words  in  which  support  has  been  promised  me  upon 
tliis  occasion.  I  thank  your  great  Commonwealth  for  the  overwhelming 
support  it  recently  gave,  not  uie  jiersonally,  but  the  cause  which  I  think 
a  just  one,  in  the  late  election.  [Loud  applause.]  Allusion  has  been 
made  tn  the  fact — -the  interestiutr  fact,  perhaps,  we^should  say — that  1  for 
tlie  first  time  appear  at  the  Capital  of  the  preat  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania upon  the  birthday  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  in  connection 
witli  that  beloved  anniversary  connected  with  the  history  of  this  country. 
I  have  already  gone  througli  one  exceedinptly  interesting  scene  this  morn- 
ing in  the  ceremonies  at  Philadelphia.  Under  the  high  conduct  of  gentle- 
men there,  I  was  for  the  first  time  allowed  the  privilege  of  standing  in 
old  Independence  llall  [enthusiastic  clieerin;::],  to  have  a  few  words 
addressed  to  me  there,  and  opening  up  to  me  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing, with  much  regret,  that  I  had  not  more  time  time  to  express  conio- 
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thing  of  my  own  feelings,  excited  l)y  the  occasion,  somewhat  to  harmonize 
anJ  give  shape  to  the  feelinij-^  tliat  liad  been  ivally  the  feeliti;,'s  of  my 
whole  life.  Besides  this,  our  frienJf  there  had  provid'.d  .1  nuignifirent 
flag  of  the  country.  They  Iiad  arranged  it  so  th.it  I  was  driven  tlif  liunor 
of  arising  it  to  the  head  of  its  stiilf.  [Ai)phinse.]  And  wht-n  it  W(.>nt  np,  I 
was  pleased  that  it  went  to  its  place  hy  the  strength  of  my  own  fueble  arm, 
when,  according  to  the  arrangement,  tlic  cord  was  pulled,  and  it  tioatLnl 
gloriously  to  the  wind,  without  an  ju'cidi.'nt,  in  the  light,  glowing  sunshine 
of  the  morning.  I  could  not  help  hnping  that  there  was,  in  the  entire  suc- 
cess of  tliat  beautiful  ceremony,  at  least  aometliiiig  of  ;in  omen  of  what  is  to 
come.  [Loud  applause.]  IIow  could  I  help  feeling  then  a'*  I  often  Itave  felt? 
In  the  whole  of  that  proceeding  I  was  a  very  lintnhle  instrument.  I  had 
not  provided  the  flag;  I  had  not  made  the  arrangements  for  elevating  it 
to  its  place  ;  I  had  applied  hut  a  very  small  portion  of  my  feeble  strength 
in  raising  it.  In  the  whole  transaction  I  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  had  arranged  it,  and  if  I  can  have  the  same  jjiMiemus  eu-operation  of 
the  people  of  the  nation,  I  think  the  ting  of  our  nmntry  may  yet  be  kept 
flaunting  gloriously.  [Loud,  enthusiastic,  and  eontiniied  cheers.]  I  recur 
for  a  moment  but  to  repeat  soi:ie  words  uttered  at  the  hutel,  in  regard  to 
what  has  been  said  about  the  military  3Ufi]n,rt  which  tlie  General  (liivcrn- 
ment  may  expect  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  proper 
emergency.  To  guard  against  any  pos-^ihle  mistake  do  I  recur  to  this. 
It  is  not  with  any  pleasure  that  I  contemplate  the  pnssibility  that  a  neces- 
sity may  arise  in  this  country  for  the  use  of  the  military  arm.  [Applause.] 
While  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  to  see  the  manifestation  upnn  your 
streets  of  your  military  forie  here,  and  exceedingly  gratified  at  your 
promises  here  U<  use  that  force  upon  a  proper  emergency — while  I  make 
these  acknowledgments  I  desire  to  repeat,  in  order  to  preclude  any  pos- 
sible misconstruction,  that  I  do  most  sincerely  bi>pe  that  we  shall  h.ive 
no  use  for  them.  [Applause.]  That  it  will  never  beeimie  their  duty  to 
shed  blood,  and  most  especially  never  to  shed  fraternal  blood.  I  promise 
that,  so  far  as  I  may  have  wisdoTii  to  direct,  if  so  painful  a  result  shall  in 
any-wise  be  brought  about,  it  sh;dl  he  through  net  fault  of  mine.  [Cheers.] 
Allusion  has  also  been  made  by  one  of  your  honored  speakers  to  somo 
remarks  recently  made  by  myself  at  Pitti'burg,  in  regard  to  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  especial  interest  of  this  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  now  wish  only  to  say,  in  regard  to  that  matter,  that  the  few 
remarks  which  I  uttered  on  that  occasion  were  rather  carefully  worded. 
I  took  pains  that  they  should  be  ao.  I  have  seen  no  occasion  since  to  add 
to  them,  or  subtract  from  them.  I  leave  them  precisely  as  they  stand 
[applause],  adding  only  now,  that  I  am  pleased  to  have  an  expression  from 
you.  gentlemen  of  Pennsylvania,  significant  that  they  are  satisfactory  to 
yoQ.  And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennaylvania,  allow  me  to  return  you  again  my  most  sincere 
tJiiinlm, 
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After  the  delivery  of  this  address,  Mr.  Lincoln  devoted 
some  hours  to  thn  reception  of  visitors,  and  at  six  o'clock 
retired  to  his  room.  The  next  morning  the  wliole  coun- 
try was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington— twelve  hours  sooner  than  he  had  originally  in- 
tended. His  sudden  departure  proved  to  liave  been  a 
measure  of  precaution  for  which  events  subsequently 
disclosed  afforded  a  full  justification.  For  some  time  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  from  home,  the  rumor  had  been 
current  that  he  would  never  reach  the  Capital  alive.  An 
attempt  was  made  on  the  Toledo  and  Western  Railioad, 
on  the  11th  of  February,  to  throw  from  the  track  the  train 
on  ivliieh  lie  was  journeying,  and  just  as  he  was  leaving 
Cint'innati  a  hand  grenade  was  found  to  have  been  se- 
creted on  board  the  cars.  These  and  other  circumstances 
led  to  an  organized  and  thorough  investigation,  under  the 
direction  of  a  police  detective,  carried  on  with  great  skill 
and  perseverance  at  Baltimore,  and  which  resulted  in  dis- 
cli'sing  the  fact  that  a  small  gang  of  assassins,  under  the 
leadership  of  an  Italian  who  assumed  the  name  of  Orsini, 
had  arraii.L^ed  to  take  his  life  during  his  passage  through 
Baltimore.  General  Scott  and  Mr.  Seward  had  both  been 
apprised  of  tlie  same  fact  through  another  source,  and 
they  had  sent  Afr.  F.  W.  Seward  as  a  special  messenger 
to  Pliiladelphia,  to  meet  tlie  President-elect  there,  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  for  Harrisburg,  and  give  him 
notice  of  these  circumstances.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not 
deviate  from  the  programme  he  liad  marked  out  for  him- 
self, in  consequence  of  these  communications ;  except 
Ibat,  under  the  advice  of  friends,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  anticipate  by  one  train  the  time  he  was  expected  to 
arrive  in  Washington.  He  reached  there  on  the  morning 
of  Saturday,  the  23d. 

On  Wednesday,  the  27th,  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council  of  the  city  waited  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  ten- 
dered him  a  welcome.     He  replied  to  them  as  follows  :— 

Mit.  Mayor: — I  thank  yon,  and  through  yon  the  rannicipal  authorities 
i>f  this  city  who  accompany  you,  for  this  weloome.     And  as  it  is  the  first 
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time  ia  my  life,  since  tbe  present  phase  of  politics  has  presented  itself  in 
this  country,  that  I  have  said  any  thing  publicly  within  a  region  of 
country  where  the  institution  of  slavery  exists,  I  will  take  this  occasion 
to  say,  that  I  think  very  macb  of  the  ill-feeling  that  has  existed  and  still 
exists  between  the  people  in  the  sections  from  which  I  came  and  the 
people  here,  is  dependent  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  one  another.  I 
therefore  avwl  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  and 
all  the  gentlemen  present,  that  I  have  not  now,  and  never  have  had,  any 
other  than  as  kindly  feelings  towards  yon  as  the  people  of  my  own 
section.  I  have  not  now,  and  never  hare  had,  any  disposition  to  treat 
yon  in  any  respect  otherwise  than  as  my  own  neighbors.  I  have  not 
now  any  purpose  to  withhold  from  you  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  Consti- 
tntion,  under  any  circumstances,  that  I  would  not  feel  myself  constrained 
to  withhold  from  my  own  neighbors;  and  I  hope,  in  a  word,  that  when 
we  shall  become  better  acquainted — and  I  say  it  with  gre-it  confidence — 
we  shall  like  each  other  the  more.  I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  of  this 
reception. 

On  the  next  evening  a  serenade  was  given  to  Mr. 
Ijncoln  by  the  members  of  the  Republican  Association, 
and  he  then  addressed  the  crowd  which  the  occasion  had 
brought  together  as  follows : — 

Mt  Feibmds  : — I  snppose  that  I  may  take  this  as  a  compliment  paid  to 
me,  and  as  such  please  accept  my  thanks  for  it.  I  have  reached  this  City 
of  Washington  under  circumatancea  considerably  diflFering  from  those 
under  which  any  other  man  has  ever  reached  it.  I  am  here  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  taking  an  official  position  amongst  the  people,  almost  all  of  whom 
were  politically  opposed  to  rae,  and  are  yet  opposed  to  me,  as  I  suppose. 

I  propose  no  lengthy  address  to  you.  I  only  propose  to  say,  as  I  did 
on  yesterday,  when  your  worthy  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  called 
upon  Die,  that  I  thought  much  of  the  ill  feeling  that  has  exiuted  between 
you  and  the  people  of  your  surroundings  and  that  people  from  among 
whom  I-  came,  has  depended,  and  now  depends,  upon  a  misunder- 
standing. 

I  hope  that,  if  things  shall  go  along  as  prosperou^'  as  I  believe  we  all 
desire  they  may,  I  may  have  it  in  my  power  to  remove  sometliing  of  this 
misunderstanding;  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  convince  you,  and  the  people 
of  your  section  of  the  country,  that  we  regard  you  ho  in  all  things  our 
equals,  and  in  all  things  entitled  to  the  same  respect  and  t)ie  same  treat- 
ment that  we  claim  for  ourselves;  that  we  are  in  no  wise  disposed,  if  it 
were  in  our  power,  to  oppress  yon,  to  deprive  you  of  any  of  your  rights 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  even  narrowly  to  split 
hairs  with  yon  in  regard  to  these  rights,  but  are  determined  to  give  yon, 
03  far  as  lies  in  our  hands,  all  your  rights  under  the  Coubtitution — not 
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urudgingly,  but  fully  ftnil  fairly.  [Applaiise.]     I  hope  that,  by  thn»  dealing 
with  you,  wo  will  heeonio  better  acquainted,  and  be  better  friends. 

And  now,  my  friends,  with  these  few  remarks,  and  again  returning  my 
(hanks  for  thi.'^  compliment,  and  expressing  my  desire  to  bear  a  httlo 
more  of  your  good  music,  I  bid  you  good-night. 

This  closed  Mr.  Lincoln's  public  speeches  down  to  the 
date  of  his  inauguration. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

PROM  THE    INAUGUEATION    TO    THE    MEETING    OF    CONGRESS, 
JULY  4,  18CL 

The  iNAroDKiL  Address. — Obgakizatiox    of  the  Government. — Tnn 

BOMBAHDMEST   OF   FoRT    SlMTER. — PaSSAT.E   OF   TrOUPS  THROran    BaL- 

TIMOBE. — Interview  witu  the   Mavir  of  Baltimore. — The  Block- 
ade OF  Rebel  Ports. — Toe  I'ijnsiDENT    and    the  Viroima    C'iim.mis- 

8IONER3. — InSTRDCTION   TO    OIR    MINISTERS    ABROAD. — Rrc.  OGKITlo.J    OF 

THE  Rebels  as  Belligerents. — Rights  of  Neutrals. 

On  the  4tb  of  March,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  tlie  oath 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  tlie  Presidential  offlc-e.  He  was 
quite  right  in  saying,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  his 
home  in  Springfield,  that  those  duties  were  greater  than 
had  devolved  upou  any  other  mau  since  the  days  of 
Washington.  A  conspiracy  which  had  been  on  foot  for 
thirty  years  had  reached  its  crisis.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
that  had  been  done  by  the  leading  spirits  in  this  move- 
ment, the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States  were  by  no 
means  a  unit  in  its  support.  Seven  of  those  States — South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Florida, 
and  Louisiana — had  passed  secession  ordinances,  and 
united  in  the  establishment  of  a  hostile  Confederacy  ;  but 
in  nearly  all  of  them  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people 
were  opposed  to  the  movement,  while  in  all  the  remaining 
slaveholding  States  a  very  active  canvass  was  carried  on 
between  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  secession.  In 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  especially, 
the  G-overnment  of  the  United  States  was  vindicated  and 
Its  authority  sustained  by  men  of  pre-eminent  ability  and 
of  commanding  reputation,  and  there  seemed  abundant 
reason  for  hoping  that,  by  the  adoption  of  prudent  meas 
ures,  the  slaveholding  section  might  be  divided,  and  the 
Border  Slave  States  retained  in  the  Union.  The  authori- 
ties of  the  rebel  Confederacy  saw  the  importance  of  push- 
II 
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ing  tlie  issue  to  an  instant  decision.  Under  tlieir  directions 
nearly  all  the  forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  custom-honses, 
&c.,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  within  the  limits  of 
the  seccdi'd  States,  had  been  seized,  and  were  held  by 
representatives  of  the  rebel  government.  The  only  forts 
in  the  South  which  remained  in  possession  of  the  Union 
were  Forts  Pickens,  Taylor,  and  Jefferson  on  the  Florida 
coast,  and  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  Harbor,  and  prepa- 
rations were  far  advanced  for  the  reduction  and  capture 
of  these.  Oilicera  of  the  army  and  navy  from  the  South 
had  resigned  their  commissions  and  entered  the  rebel 
service.  Civil  officers  representing  the  United  States 
within  the  limits  of  the  Southern  States  could  no 
longer  discharge  their  functions,  and  all  the  powers  of 
that  Government  were  practically  paralyzed. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  addressed  him- 
self to  the  task,  first,  of  withholding  the  Border  States 
from  joining  the  Confederacy,  as  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  the  great  work  of  quelling  the  rebellion  and 
restoring  the  authority  of  the  Constitution. 

The  ceremony  of  inauguration  took  place  as  usual  in 
front  of  the  Capitol,  and  in  presence  of  an  immense  mnl- 
titudr  of  spectators.  A  large  military  force  was  in 
attendance,  under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Scott,  but  nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  the  harmony 
of  the  occasion.  Before  taking  the  oath  of  office,  Mr. 
Lincoln  delivered  the  foUo^ving 

INAUGUEAL  ADDRESS. 
Fellow- Citizens  of  the  Unileil  States: — 

In  compliance  with  a  custom  .ig  old  as  the  Government  itself,  I  appear 
before  you  to  address  you  briefly,  and  to  take  in  your  presence  the  oath 
prescribed  by  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States  to  be  taken  by  the 
President  "before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office." 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  at  present  for  me  to  discuss  those 
matters  of  administration  about  which  there  is  no  special  anxiety  or 
excitement. 

.\pprchension  seems  to  exist,  among  the  people  of  the  Southern  States, 
that  by  the  accession  of  a  Kepublican  Administration  their  property  and 
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tlieir  peace  aod  personal  eecurity  are  to  be  endangered.  There  haa  never 
been  any  reasonable  cause  for  such  appreheusii.Q.  Imked,  the  most 
ample  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  all  the  while  existed  and  been  optu 
to  their  inspection.  It  ia  found  in  nearly  all  the  publi^-^hed  speeches  of 
him  who  now  addresses  you.  I  do  but  quote  from  one  of  those  spoeches 
when  I  declare  that  "I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  of  alavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I  believe 
I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so."  Those 
who  nominated  and  elected  me  did  so  with  full  knowledge  that  I  had  made 
this  and  many  similar  declarations,  and  had  never  recanted  them.  And 
more  than  this,  they  placed  in  the  platform  for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law 
to  themselves  and  to  me,  tlie  clear  and  emphatic  resolution  wliicb  I  no«' 
read : — 

Reached,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rifrhts  of  tiic  Statc^^. 
and  especially  the  right  of  each  8tate  to  order  and  rontml  its  uwn  d'tm^'s- 
tic  institutions  according  to  its  nwn  judgment  excliisivijly,  is  essential  to 
the  balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and  enduranfc  ol'  our  polit- 
ical  fabric  depend,  and  we  denoum-e  the  lawless  invasion  tiy  anued  force 
of  the  soil  of  any  State  ur  Territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as 
among  the  gr:ivest  of  crimes. 

I  now  reiterate  these  aentimenta;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  only  press  upon 
the  public  attention  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  which  the  case  is  sus- 
ceptible, that  the  property,  peace,  and  security  of  no  sertiDU  are  to  be  in 
anywise  endangered  by  the  now  incoming  Administration.  I  add,  too, 
that  all  the  protection  which,  consistently  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  can  be  given,  will  be  cheerfully  given  \p  all  the  States,  when  law- 
fully demanded,  for  whatever  cause — aa  cheerfully  to  one  section  as  to 
another. 

There  is  much  controversy  about  the  delivering  up  of  fugitives  from 
service  or  labor.  The  clause  I  now  read  is  as  plainly  written  in  the  Con- 
fttitntion  as  any  other  of  its  provisions : — 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered 
up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

It  is  scarcely  questioned  that  this  provision  was  intended  by  those  who 
made  it  for  the  reclaiming  of  what  we  call  fu;2;itive  slaves ;  and  the  inten- 
tion of  the  lawgiver  is  the  law.  All  members  of  Congress  swear  their 
support  to  the  whole  Constitution — to  this  provision  as  murh  ;i-.  any  other. 
To  the  proposition,  then,  that  slaves,  whose  cases  come  withiji  the  terras 
of  this  clause,  "shall  be  delivered  up,"  their  oaths  are  unanimous,  yiow, 
if  they  would  make  the  effort  in  good  temper,  could  they  not,  with  nearly 
equal  unanimity,  frame  and  pass  a  law  by  means  of  which  to  keep  good 
that  unanimous  oath  ? 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  whether  this  clause  should  be  en- 
forced by  National  or  by  State  authority ;  but  surely  that  difference  is 
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not  a  vorj  material  one.  If  the  slave  is  to  be  surrendered,  it  crh  be  of 
but  little  conaeqiience  to  him,  or  to  others,  by  which  authority  it  is  done. 
And  should  any  one,  in  any  case,  be  content  that  his  oath  shall  go  unkept, 

on  a  mere  unsubstantial  contniversy  as  to  how  it  shall  be  kept? 

Again,  in  any  law  npon  this  aubject,  ought  not  all  the  safeguards  of  lib- 
erty known  in  civilized  and  humane  jurisprudence  to  be  introduced,  so 
that  a  free  man  bo  nut,  in  any  case,  aurrendiired  as  a  slave?  And  miglit 
it  nut  \n.'  well,  at  tbu  same  time,  to  provide  by  law  for  the  enforcement 
of  that  clause  in  the  Constitntinn  wliich  guarantees  that  "the  citizens  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  several  States?" 

I  take  the  official  oath  to-day  with  no  mental  reservation,  and  with  no 
purpose  to  Construe  thu  Constitution  or  laws  by  any  hypercritical  rules. 
And  wliik-  I  do  not  chouse  itow  to  specify  particular  acts  of  Conpresg  as 
proper  to  be  enforced,  I  do  suggest  that  it  will  be  much  safer  for  all,  both 
in  official  and  private  stations,  to  conform  to  and  abide  by  all  those  acts 
which  stand  unrepealed,  than  to  violate  any  of  them,  trusting  to  find  im- 
punity in  having  them  held  to  be  unconstitutional. 

It  is  seventy-two  vears  since  the  first  inauguration  of  a  President  under 
yar  National  Constitution.  During  that  period,  fifteen  different  aud  greatly 
distingui-shed  citizens  have,  in  succession,  administered  the  Executive 
bnmch  of  t)ie  Government.  They  have  conducted  it  througli  many  perils, 
and  generally  with  great  success.  Vet,  with  all  this  scope  fur  prece- 
dent, I  now  enter  upon  the  same  task  for  the  brief  constitutional  term  of 
four  years,  under  ;;reat  and.pecaliar  difficulty.  A  disruption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  heretofore  onlyinenaced,  is  now  formidably  attempted. 

I  hold  that,  in  contemplation  of  universal  law,  and  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Union  of  these  States  is  perpetual.  Perpetuity  is  implied,  if  not  ex- 
pressed, in  the  fundament;d  law  of  all  National  Governments.  It  is  safe 
to  assLTt  that  no  government  proper  ever  had  a  provision  in  its  organic 
law  for  its  own  termination.  Continue  to  execute  all  the  express  provi- 
sions of  our  National  Government,  and  the  Union  will  endure  forever — it 
being  impossible  to  destroy  it,  except  by  some  action  not  provided  for  in 
the  instrument  itself. 

Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a  Government  proper,  but  an  associ- 
ation of  States  in  the  nature  of  contract  merely,  can  it,  as  a  contract,  bo 
peaceably  unmade  by  less  than  all  the  parties  who  made  it?  One  party 
to  a  contract  may  violate  it — break  it,  so  to  ^eak ;  but  does  it  not  require 
all  to  lawfully  rescind  it? 

Descending  from  these  general  principles,  we  find  the  proposition  that, 
in  legal  contemplation,  the  Union  is  perpetual,  confirmed  by  the  history 
of  the  Union  itself.  The  Union  is  much  older  than  the  Constitution.  It 
was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the  Articles  of  Association  in  1774.  It  was  ma- 
tured and  continued  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776.  It  was 
further  matured,  and  the  faith  of  all  tb^  then  Thirteen  States  expressly 
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plighted  and  engaged  that  it  should  be  perpetual,  by  the  ArticleB  of  Con- 
federation in  1778.  And,  finally,  in  1787,  one  of  the  declared  objects  for 
ordaining  and  establishing  the  Constitution  was  "  to  form  a  more  perfect 
onion." 

But  if  destruction  of  the  Union,  by  one,  or  by  a  part  only,  of  the 
States,  be  lawfully  possible,  the  Union  is  less  perfect  than  before,  the  Con- 
stitution having  lust  the  vital  clement  of  perpetuity. 

It  follows,  from  these  views,  tliat  no  State,  upon  its  own  mere  motion, 
can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union;  that  resolves  and  ordinances  to  that 
effect  are  legally  void;  and  tliat  acts  of  violence  within  any  State  or 
States,  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  are  insurrectionary  or 
revolutionary,  according  to  circumstances. 

I,  therefore,  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
the  Union  is  unbroken,  and  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  I  sbail  take  care,  as 
the  Constitution  itself  expressly  enjuins  upon  mo,  that  the  laws  of  the 
Union  be  faithfully  executed  in  uU  the  Stutes,  Doing  this  I  deem  to  be 
only  a  simple  duty  on  my  part;  and  I  AuW  perform  it,  si>  tar  as  practica- 
ble, unless  my  rightful  masters,  tlie  American  people,  sliall  \vit!iln.>ld  the 
requisite  means,  or,  in  some  authoritative  manner,  direct  the  contrary.  1 
trust  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace,  but  only  as  the  dci'larod  ;iur- 
pose  of  the  Union  that  it  will  constitutionally  defend  and  maintain  itM.'lt". 

In  doing  this  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence;  and  there  shall 
be  none,  unless  it  be  forced  upon  the  National  authority.  The  ])Ower  lon- 
fided  to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occu[»y,  and  possess  the  property  and 
places  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  to  collect  the  duties  and  im- 
posts; but  beyond  wliat  may  be  but  necessary  fur  these  objects,  there  will 
be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  lorcL'  against  or  among  the  people  anywhere. 
"Where  hostility  to  the  United  States,  in  any  interior  locality,  shall  be  so 
great  and  universal  as  to  prevent  cimpetcnt  resident  i.'itizens  fi'oni  hold- 
ing  the  Federal  offices,  there  will  he  no  attem|)t  to  furce  idmoxioits  stran- 
gers among  the  people  for  that  object.  While  the  strict  legal  ri;,'ht  may 
exist  in  the  Government  to  enforce  the  exercise  of  these  officf-i,  the 
attempt  to  do  so  would  be  so  irritating,  and  s-j  nearly  impractirabk-  withal, 
I  deem  it  better  to  forego,  for  tiio  time,  the  uses  vf  such  utlices. 

The  mails,  unless  repelled,  will  continue  to  be  furnished  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  So  far  as  po-ssible,  the  people  everywhere  shall  have  that  sense 
of  perfect  security  which  is  most  favorable  to  calm  thought  and  reflection. 
The  course  here  indicated  will  be  followed,  unless  current  events  and  ex- 
perience shall  show  a  modification  or  change  to  be  proper,  sind  in  every 
case  and  exigency  my  best  discretion  will  be  exercised,  according  tu  cir- 
cumstances actually  existing,  and  with  a  view  and  a  hope  of  a  jifacefnl 
solution  of  the  National  troubles,  and  the  restoration  of  fraternal  sympa- 
thies and  aflections. 

Tliat  there  are  persons  in  one  section  or  another  who  seek  to  destroy 
the  Union  at  all  events,  and  are  glad  of  any  pretext  to  dv  it,  I  will  neither 
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affirm  nor  dony;  but  if  there  be  such,  I  need  address  no  word  to  them. 
To  those,  however,  who  really  love  the  Union,  may  I  not  speak? 

Before  entering  upon  so  grave  a  matter  as  the   destruction  of  our 

National  fabric,  with  nil  its  benefits,  its  memories,  and  its  hopes,  would  it 
not  be  wise  to  ascertain  precisely  why  we  do  it?  Will  you  hazard  so  des- 
perate a  step  while  there  is  any  possibility  that  any  portion  of  the  ills  yon 
fly  from  have  no  real  existence?  Will  you,  while  the  certain  ills  you  fly 
to  are  greater  than  all  thu  real  bnea  you  fly  from — will  you  risk  the  com- 
mission of  30  fearful  a  mistake  ? 

All  profess  to  be  content  in  the  Union,  if  all  constitutional  rights  can 
be  maintained.  Is  it  true,  tlien,  that  any  right,  plainly  written  in  the 
Constitution,  has  been  denied?  I  think  not.  Happily  the  human  mind 
is  80  constituted  that  ni)  party  can  reach  to  the  audacity  of  doing  this. 
Think,  if  yon  C:in,  of  a  single  instance  in  which  a  plainly  written  provision 
of  the  Constitution  has  evur  been  denied.  If,  by  the  mere  fwrce  of  num- 
bers, a  majority  should  dc-i)rive  a  minority  of  any  clearly  written  consti- 
tutional right,  it  might,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  justify  revolution — 
certainly  would  if  sucli  right  were  a  vital  one.  But  such  is  not  our  ease. 
All  the  vita!  ri^Oits  of  niinorititiw  and  of  individuals  are  so  plainly  assured 
to  them  by  alhrmations  and  negations,  guarantees  and  prohibitions  in  the 
Oonstitutiiin,  tliat  (.ontroversies  never  arise  concerning  them.  But  no 
organic  law  can  ever  be  framed  with  a  provision  specifically  applicable  to 
every  question  wliii-li  may  nccur  in  practical  administration.  No  fore- 
sight can  antiuipatL',  nor  any  document  of  reasonable  length  contain,  ex- 
press proviwiiins  for  all  possible  questions.  Shall  fugitives  from  labor  be 
surrendered  by  National  or  by  State  authority?  The  Constitution  does 
not  express])-  say.  May  Congress  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories  ?  The 
Constitution  does  not  expressly  say.  Must  Congress  protect  slavery  in 
the  Territories?     Tlio  Constitution  does  not  expressly  say. 

From  questions  of  this  class  spring  all  our  constitutional  controversies, 
and  we  divide  upon  them  into  majorities  and  minorities.  If  the  minority 
will  not  acquiesce,  the  majority  must,  or  the  Government  must  cease. 
There  is  no  other  alternative;  for  continuing  the  G-overnment  is  acquies- 
cence on  one  side  or  the  other.  If  a  minority  in  such  case  will  secede 
rather  than  acquiesce,  they  make  a  precedent  which,  in  turn,  will  divide 
and  ruin  them ;  for  a  minority  of  their  own  will  secede  from  them  when- 
ever a  majority  refuses  to  be  controlled  by  such  minority.  For  instance, 
why  may  not  any  portion  of  a  new  Confederacy,  a  year  or  two  hence, 
arbitrarily  secede  again,  precisely  as  portions  of  the  present  Union  now 
claim  to  secede  from  it?  All  who  cherish  disunion  sentiments  ai-e  now 
being  educated  to  the  exact  temper  of  doing  this. 

Is  there  such  perfect  identity  of  interests  among  the  States  to  com- 
pose a  new  Union,  as  to  produce  harmony  only,  and  prevent  renewed 


Plainly,  the  central  idea  of  secession  is  the  essence  of  anarchy.    A 
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nii^oritj  held  in  restrunt  by  ooaatitutioaal  checks  aod  limitatioos,  and 
always  changing  aanij  with  deliberate  changes  of  popular  opinions  and 
sentimenta,  ia  the  only  true  807ei'eign  of  a  free  people.  Whoever  rejects 
it,  does,  of  necessity,  fiy  to  anarchy  or  to  despotism.  Unanimity  is  iin- 
poBsible;  the  rule  of  a  minority,  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  is  wholly 
inadmissible;  so  that,  rejecting  the  mfgority  principle,  anarchy  or  despot- 
ism, in  some  form,  ia  aU  that  is  left. 

I  do  not  forget  the  position  assumed  by  some,  that  constitutional  ques- 
tioDS  are  to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court ;  nor  do  I  deny  that  such 
decisions  must  be  binding,  in  any  case,  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit,  as  to 
the  object  of  that  suit,  while  they  are  also  entitled  to  very  high  respect 
and  consideration  in  all  parallel  oases,  by  all  other  departments  of  the 
GU)Termnent.  And  while  it  is  obviously  possible  that  such  decisions  may 
bo  erroneous  in  any  given  case,  still,  the  evil  effect  following  it  being 
limited  to  that  particular  case,  with  the  chance  that  it  may  be  overruled, 
and  never  become  a  precedent  for  other  cases,  can  better  be  borne  than 
could  the  evils  of  a  different  practice.  At  the  same  time,  the  candid 
citizen  mast  confess  that  if  the  policy  of  the  Government  upon  vital 
questions  affaoting  the  whole  people,  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  instant  they  are  made  in  ordinary 
Btigation  between  parties  in  personal  actions,  the  people  will  have  ceased 
to  be  their  own  rulers,  having  to  that  extent  practically  resigned  their 
Government  into  the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal. 

Nor  is  there  in  this  view  any  assault  upon  the  Court  or  the  Judges. 
It  is  a  duty  from  which  they  may  not  shrink  to  decide  cases  properly 
brought  before  them,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  if  others  seek  to  turn 
their  decisions  to  political  purposes.  One  section  of  our  country  believes 
slavery  is  right,  and  ought  to  be  extended,  while  tho  other  believes  it  is 
wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be  extended.  This  is  the  only  substantial  dis- 
pute. The  fi^itive  slave  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  law  for  the 
suppression  of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  are  each  as  well  enforced,  perhaps, 
as  any  law  can  ever  be  in  a  community  where  the  moral  sense  of  the 
people  imperfectly  supports  the  law  itself.  The  great  body  of  the  people 
abide  by  the  dry  legal  obligation  in  both  cases,  and  a  few  break  over  in 
each.  This,  I  think,  cannot  be  perfectly  cured;  and  it  would  be  worse, 
in  both  cases,  after  the  separation  of  the  sections  than  before.  The 
foreign  slave-trade,  now  imperfectly  suppressed,  would  be  ultimately 
revived,  without  restriction,  in  oqo  section;  while  fugitive  slaves,  now 
only  partially  surrendered,  would  not  be  surrendered  at  all  by  the  other. 

Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate.  We  cannot  remove  our  re- 
spective sectioDB  from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between 
them.  A  husband  and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other ;  but  the  different  parts  of  our  coun- 
try cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face ;  and  inter- 
course, either  amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue  between  them.    It  i<i 
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impossible,  then,  to  make  that  intercourse  more  advantageous  or  more 
Batisfuctory  after  suparation  ihnn  before.  Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier 
than  friends  can  make  laws?  Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced 
between  aliens  than  liiws  can  nmoug  friends?  Suppose  you  go  to  war, 
you  cannot  fight  always;  and  when,  afti.T  much  lesson  both  sides,  and 
no  gain  on  eitla-r,  you  cease  fighting,  the  identical  old  questions,  as  to 
terras  of  intercourse,  are  again  npoii  yon. 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit 
it.  Whent_'vcr  tlioy  shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing  Govfrnment,  they 
can  exercise  thuir  constitutional  right  of  amending  it,  or  their  revolu- 
tionary right  to  disnu'iiiber  or  ovcrtlirow  it,  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  tliat  many  worthy  and  patriotic  citizens  are  desirous  of  having  the 
National  Constitution  ann-nded.  While  I  make  no  recommendation  of 
amendments,  I  fully  recognize  the  rightful  authority  of  the  people  over 
the  whole  subject,  to  be  exercised  in  either  of  the  modes  prescribed  in 
the  instrument  itself;  and  I  should,  under  existing  circumstances,  favor, 
rather  than  opposu,  a  fair  opportunity  being  afforded  the  people  to  act 
upon  it.  I  will  venture  to  add,  that  to  ine  the  convention  mode  seems 
preferablf,  in  that  it  allows  amendments  to  originate  with  the  people 
themselv(.'s.  instead  of  only  permitting  them  to  take  or  reject  proposi- 
tions originated  by  others,  not  especially  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and 
wliii'li  mi;:lit  not  be  precisely  such  as  they  would  wish  to  either  accept  or 
refuse.  I  understand  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution — which 
umendment,  liowever,  I  have  not  seen — has  passed  Congress,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  never  interfere  with  the  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  the  States,  including  that  of  persous  held  to  service.  To  avoid 
misconstruction  <if  what  I  have  said,  I  depart  from  my  purpose  not  to 
speak  of  particular  amendments,  so  far  as  to  say  that,  holding  such  a  pro- 
vision now  to  be  implied  constitutional  law,  I  have  no  objections  to  its 
being  made  express  and  irrevocable. 

The  Chief  Magistrate  derives  all  his  authority  from  the  people,  and  they 
have  conferre'l  none  upon  him  to  fix  terras  for  the  separation  of  the  States. 
The  people  themselves  can  do  this  also  if  they  choose  ;  but  the  Executive, 
as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  His  duty  is  to  admini^t.er  the  present 
Government  as  it  came  to  his  hands,  and  to  transmit  it,. unimpaired  by 
him,  to  his  successor. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of 
the  people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world?  In  our 
present  differences,  is  either  party  without  faith  of  being  in  the  right? 
If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Naticms,  with  his  eternal  truth  and  justice,  be 
on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on  yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and  that 
justice  will  surely  prevail,  by  the  jud^'ment  of  this  great  tribunal  of  the 
American  people. 

By  the  frame  of  the  Government  under  which  we  live,  the  same  people 
have  wisely  given  their  public  servants  but  little  power  for  mischief;  and 
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have,  with  equal  wisdom,  provided  for  the  returo  of  that  little  to  llieir 
own  hands  at  very  short  intervals.  While  the  people  retain  their  virtue 
and  vigilance,  no  Administration,  by  any  extreme  of  wickedness  or  f'lily, 
can  very  seriously  injure  the  Governraeut  in  the  short  spaco  of  four 
years. 

My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  oalmly  and  well  upon  this  whole 
finhject.  Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time.  If  tliLn^  be  an 
object  to  hurry  any  of  you  in  hot  haste  to  a  step  which  you  would  never 
take  deliberately,  that  object  will  be  frustrated  by  taking  time;  hut  no 
good  object  can  be  frustrated  by  it.  Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied, 
still  have  the  old  Constitution  unimpaired,  and,  on  the  sensitive  point, 
the  laws  of  your  own  framing  under  it;  while  the  new  Administration 
will  have  no  immediate  powtr,  if  it  would,  to  change  either.  If  it  wero 
admitted  that  you  who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the  right  side  in  the  dispute, 
there  still  is  no  single  good  reason  for  precipitate  action.  Intelligence, 
patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  Ilim  who  has  never  yet 
forsaken  this  favored  land,  are  still  competent  to  adjust,  in  the  best  way, 
all  our  pres^'Ut  difficulty. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is 
the  momentous  issues  of  civil  war.     The  Gi'vernmont  will  not  assail  you. 

You  can  have  no  conflii't  without  beiii.^  yourselves  the  aggressnrs. 
You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  Government; 
while  I  shall  havL-  tlio  most  solemn  one  to  "  preserve,  protect,  and  do 
fend  "  it. 

I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be 
enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  tuir  bonds 
of  afi'ectioD. 

Tlie  mvstic  cord  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-licld  and 
patriot  grave  to  even'  living  heart  and  hearthstnne  all  over  tliis  broad 
land,  will  yet  ewell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  aa 
surely  they  wiD  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 

The  declarations  of  the  Inaugural,  as  a  gen<ial  thing, 
gave  satisfaction  to  tlie  loyal  people  of  the  whole'  coun- 
try. It  was  seen,  everywhere,  that  while  Presid-'ut  Lin- 
coln felt  constrained,  by  the  most  solemn  obligations 
of  duty,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  over  all  the  territory  within  its  juris- 
diction, whenever  that  authority  should  be  disputed  by 
the  actual  exercise  of  armed  force,  he  would  nevertheless 
do  nothing  whatever  to  provoke  such  a  demonstration, 
and  would  take  no  step  wiiicli  could  look  like  violence  or 
offensive  warfare  upon  the  seceded  States.  In  the  Border 
States  its  reception  was  in  the  main  satisfactory.     But,  aa 
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a  nKiftiT  of  course,  in  those  States,  as  elsewliere  through- 
out the  South,  the  secession  leaders  gave  it  the  most 
hostile  construction.  No  effort  was  spared  to  inflame  the 
public  mind,  by  representing  the  Inaugural  as  embodying 
the  purpose  of  the  Presidi'ut  to  make  war  upon  the 
Southern  States  for  their  attempt  to  secure  a  redress  of 
wrongs. 

The  President's  first  act  was  to  construct  his  Cabinet, 
which  was  done  by  the  appointment  of  William  H.  Sew- 
ard, of  New  York,  Secretary  of  State ;  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Simon  Cameron,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  War ;  Gideon  Welles,  of  Con  ■ 
necticut,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  In- 
diana, Secri'tary  of  the  Interior;  Montgomery  Blair,  of 
Maryland,  Postmaster-General ;  and  Edward  Bates,  of 
Missouri.  Attorney-General.  These  nominations  were  all 
confirmed  ]>y  the  Senate,  and  these  gentlemen  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  thi4r  several  ofiices. 

On  tile  12th  of  March,  Messrs.  John  Forsyth,  of  Ala- 
bama, and  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  requested  an  unofficial 
interview  ivitli  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  the  latter 
declined.  On  the  IStli  they  sent  to  him  a  communication, 
informing  him  that  they  were  in  Washington  as  commis- 
sioners from  a  government  composed  of  seven  States 
which  had  withdrawn  from  the  American  Union,  and  that 
they  desired  to  enter  upon  negotiations  for  the  adjustment 
of  all  questions  growing  out  of  this  separation.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, by  direction  of  the  President,  declined  to  receive 
fliem,  because  it  "could  not  be  admitted  that  the  States 
referred  to  had,  in  law  or  fact,  withdrawn  from  tile  Fed- 
eral Union,  or  that  they  could  do  so  in  any  other  manner 
than  witli  the  consent  and  concert  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  given  through  a  National  Convention, 
to  be  assembled  in  conformity  with  tlie  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  This  communication, 
though  written  on  the  16th  of  March,  was  withheld,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Commissioneis,  until  the  8th  of  AprU, 
when  it  was  delivered.  The  fact  of  its  receipt,  and  its 
character,  were  instantly  telegraphed  to  Charleston,  and 
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• 
it  was  made  the  occasion  for  precipitating  the  revolution 
by  au  act  which,  it  was  believed,  would  unite  all  the 
Southern  States  in  support  of  the  Confederacy.  On  the 
day  of  its  receipt,  the  8th  of  ^\pril,  General  Beauregard, 
at  Charleston,  ti'legraphrd  to  L.  P.  Walker,  the  rebel 
Secretary  of  War,  at  Montgomery,  that  "an  authorized 
messenger  from  President  Lincoln  had  just  informed  Gov- 
ernor Pickens  and  liimself  that  provisions  would  be  sent 
to  Fort  Sumter  peaceably,  or,  otherwi><e.  by  force."  Gen- 
eral Beauregard  was  instructed  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  the  fort,  which  he  did  on  the  11th,  and  was  at  once  in- 
formed by  Major  Anderson,  who  was  in  command,  that 
his  "  sense  of  honor  and  his  obligations  to  his  Government 
prevented  his  compliance."  On  thi'  night  of  tlie  same  day 
General  Beauregard  wrote  to  Majnt-  Anderson,  t)y  orders 
of  his  Government,  that  if  he  ''would  stati-  the  time  at 
which  he  would  evacuate  Port  Sumter "'  (as  it  was  known 
that  it  must  soon  be  evacuated  for  lack  of  provisions), 
"and  will  agree  that,  in  the  mean  time,  you  will  not  use 
your  guns  against  us  unless  ours  shall  be  employed 
against  Fort  Sumter,  we  will  abstain  from  opi'ning  fire 
upon  you."  At  half-past  two  in  the  morning  of  tin'  12th, 
Major  Anderson  replied  that  he  would  evacuate  the  fort 
by  noon  on  the  16th,  abiding,  mi'antime,  by  the  terms 
proposed,  unless  he  sliould  "receive,  prior  to  that,  control 
ling  instructions  from  his  Government,  or  additional  sup 
plies."  In  reply  to  this  note  he  was  notified,  at  half-past 
three,  that  the  rebels  would  open  their  batteries  upon  the 
fort  in  one  hour  from  that  time.  This  th^.-y  did,  and,  after 
a  bombardment  of  thirty-three  hours,  Major  And(.'rson 
agreed  to  evacuate  the  fort,  which  he  carried  into  effect 
on  Sunday  morning,  the  14th. 

The  effect  of  this  open  act  of  war  was,  in  some  respects, 
precisely  what  had  bcim  anticipated  by  the  rebel  .authori- 
ties :  in  other  respects,  it  was  very  different.  Upon  the 
Southern  States  it  had  the  effect  of  arousing  public  senti- 
ment to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  of  strength' 
ening  the  rebel  cause.  At  the  North,  it  broke  down, 
for  the  moment,  all  party  distinctions,  and  united  the 
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people  in  a  cordial  and  hearty  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  President  regarded  it  as  an  armed  attack  upon  tlie 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  support  of  the  com- 
bination which  had  been  organized  into  a  Confederacy  to 
resist  and  destroy  its  authority,  and  he  saw,  at  once,  that 
it  could  be  met  and  defeated  only  by  the  force  placed  in 
his  hands  for  the  maintenance  of  that  authority.  He 
accordingly,  on  the  16th  of  April,  issued  the  following 


PROCLAMATION. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Whereas,  tlie  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  for  some  time  past 
and  now  are  opposed,  and  the  execution  tliereof  obstructed,  in  the  States 
of  South  Caroliiiii,  Guiiri^in,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  by  conibiTiations  t(;  >  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
conrse  of  judicial  pruceediiifrs,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals 
bylaw:  now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  have  thoii.ttht  fit  to  call  forth,  and  hereby  do  call  forth,  the  militia 
of  the  several  ^States  of  the  Union,  to  the  aggregate  number  of  seventy- 
five  thousand,  in  order  U>  suppress  said  combinations,  and  to  cause  tlie 
laws  to  bu  duly  executed. 

The  details  for  this  object  will  be  immediately  communicated  to  the 
State  authorities  through  the  War  De]'ai-tnient.  I  appeal  to  all  loyal 
citi^.ena  to  favor,  facilitate,  and  aid  this  etfort  to  maintain  the  honor,  tho 
inteirrity,  and  existence  of  onr  National  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of 
popular  government,  and  to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enough  endured. 
I  deem  it  proper  to  tsay  that  the  first  service  assigned  to  the  forces  hereby 
called  forth  will  probably  be  to  reposses-;  the  forts,  places,  and  property 
which  have  been  seized  from  the  Union  ;  and  in  every  event  the  utmost 
care  will  be  observed,  consistently  with  the  objects  aforesaid,  to  avoid 
any  devastation,  any  destruction  of,  or  interference  with,  property,  or  any 
disturbance  of  peaceful  citizens  of  any  part  of  the  country;  and  I  hereby 
command  the  persons  compnsing  the  combinations  aforesaid  to  disperse 
and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes,  within  twenty  days  from 
this  date. 

Deeming  that  the  present  condition  of  public  affairs  presents  an  extrit- 
ordinary  occasion,  I  do  hereby,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by 
the  Constitution,  convene  both  houses  of  Congress.  The  Senators  and 
Kepresentatives  are,  therefore,  summoned  to  asseinble  at  their  respective 
chambers,  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  on  Thursday,  the  fourth  day  of  July 
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nest,  then  and  tliere  to  consider  and  detennin*^'  such  raeasurea  as,  in  tliLir 
wisdom,  the  pulilic  safety  and  interest  raay  seem  to  demand. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  fifteenth  day  of  April,  in  thi- 
year  of  our  Lord  oue  thousand  eight  hnndred  and  sixty-one,  and  of  tljc 
independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-fifth. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President. 
William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  issue  of  this  Proclamation  created  the  most  intensi- 
enthusiasm  throiighoitt  the  country.  Scarci'ly  a  voire 
was  raised  in  any  of  tlic  Northern  States  af^ainst  this 
measure,  ivhich  was  seen  to  be  one  of  ahsclute  necessity 
and  of  self-defence  on  the  part  of  tlie  Government. 
Every  Northern  State  responded  promptly  to  the  Presi- 
dent's demand,  and  from  private  persons,  as  well  as  by 
the  legislatures,  men,  arms,  and  money  were  offered,  in 
unstinted  profusion  and  with  the  most  zealous  alacrity, 
in  support  of  the  GoTernraent.  Massachusetts  was  first 
in  the  iield;  and  on  the  first  day  after  the  issue  of  the 
Proclamation,  her  Sixth  Regiment,  completely  equipped, 
started  from  Boston  for  the  National  Capital.  Two  mure 
regiments  were  also  made  ready,  and  took  tlieir  departure 
within  forty-eight  hours.  The  Sixth  Regiment,  on  its 
way  to  AVashington,  on  the  19th,  was  attacked  by  a  mob 
in  Baltimore,  carrying  a  secession  flag,  and  several  of  its 
members  were  killed  or  severely  wounded.  This  inflamed 
to  a  still  higher  point  the  excitement  which  abvady  per- 
vaded the  country.  The  whole  Northern  section  of  the 
Union  felt  outraged  that  troops  should  be  assailed  and 
murdered  on  their  way  to  protect  the  Capital  of  the  Na- 
tion. In  Maryland,  where  the  Secession  party  was 
strong,  there  was  also  great  excitement,  and  the  Goveinor 
of  the  State  and  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore  united  in  urging, 
for  prudential  reasons,  that  no  more  troops  should  be 
brought  through  that  city.  To  their  representation  the 
President  made  the  following  reply  : — 
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W*8iil«0T0ie,  April  29,  ISfll. 

Governor  IIicks  and  Mayor  Bkown  : 

Gentlkme.v  : — Your  letter  liy  Messrs.  Bond,  Dobbin,  and  Brnne  is  re- 
ceived. I  tender  you  both  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  efforts  to  keep  the 
peace  in  the  tryini;  situation  in  which  you  are  placed. 

For  the  future,  troops  must  be  brought  here,  but  I  make  no  point  of 
bringing  tliem  through  Baltimore.  Withoat  any  military  knowledge  ray- 
self,  of  course  I  must  kave  details  to  General  Scott.  He  hastily  said  this 
morniug  in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen,  "  March  them  around  Balti- 
more, and  not  through  it."  I  sincerely  Iiope  the  General,  on  fuller  reflec- 
tion, will  consider  this  practical  and  proper,  and  that  you  will  not  object 
to  it.  By  this  a  colMsion  of  the  people  of  Baltimore  with  the  troops  will 
be  avoided,  unless  thi,'y  go  out  'if  their  way  to  seek  it.  I  hope  you  will 
exert  your  influence  to  prevent  this. 

Nuu'  and  ever  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  for  peace  consistently  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  Government. 

Your  obedient  servant,  Aheaham  Lincoln. 

And  in  further  response  to  the  same  request  from  Gov- 
ernor Hicks,  followed  by  a  suggestion  that  the  contro- 
versy l^etween  the  North  and  South  might  be  referred  to 
Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Minister,  for  arbitration,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  made  the 
following  reply : — 

Dei-abtment  Of  Statb,  April  23, 18«I. 
His  Excellency  Thomas  H.  HioKs,  Governor  of  Maryland: 

Sii;: — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  communication  of  this 
morning,  in  which  you  inform  rae  that  you  have  felt  it  to  be  your  dnty 
to  advise  the  President  of  the  Cnited  States  to  order  elsewhere  the  troops 
then  off  Annapolis,  and  also  that  no  more  may  be  sent  through  Maryland  ; 
and  that  you  liave  further  suggested  that  Lord  Lyons  be  requested  to  act 
as  mediator  between  the  contending  parties  in  our  country,  to  prevent 
the  etfusion  of  blood. 

The  President  directs  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  that  communi- 
cation, and  to  assure  you  that  he  has  weifrhcd  the  counsels  it  contains 
with  the  respect  which  he  habitually  cherishes  for  the  Chief  Magistrates 
of  the  several  States,  and  especially  for  yourself.  He  regrets,  as  deeply 
as  any  magistrate  or  citizen  of  this  country  can,  that  demonstrations 
asainst  the  safety  of  the  United  States,  with  very  extensive  preparations 
for  the  effusion  of  blood,  have  made  it  his  duty  to  call  out  the  forces  to 
which  you  allude. 

The  force  now  soufrht  to  be  brought  through  Maryland  is  intended  for 
nothing  but  the  defence  of  the  Capital.  The  President  has  necessarily 
confided  the  choice  of  the  National  highway  which  that  force  shall  take 
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in  coining  to  this  city  to  tlie  Lientenant-Genei-al  coniraanding  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  who,  like  his  only  predecessor,  is  not  less  distin- 
gniahed  for  his  humanity  than  for  big  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  dietin- 
gnished  public  service, 

The  President  instructs  me  to  add,  that  the  National  highway  thus 
selected  hy  the  Lieutenant- General  has  been  chosen  by  him  upon  consul- 
tation with  prominent  magistrates  and  citizens  of  Maryland  as  the  one 
which,  while  a  route  is  absolutely  necessary,  is  farthest  removed  from  the 
popalous  cities  of  the  State,  and  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  there- 
fore be  the  least  objectionable  one. 

The  President  cannot  but  remember  that  there  baa  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country  when  a  general  of  the  American  Union,  witli  forces 
designed  for  the  defence  of  its  Capital,  was  not  unwelcome  anywhere  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  certainly  not  at  Annapolis,  then,  as  now,  the 
capital  of  that  patriotic  State,  and  then,  also,  one  of  tlio  capitals  of  the 
Union. 

If  eighty  years  could  have  obliterated  nil  the  other  noble  sentiments  of 
that  age  in  Maryland,  the  Pre>iident  would  be  hopeful,  neverthelc'^i.  that 
there  is  one  that  would  forever  remain  there  and  everywhere.  That  sen- 
timent is,  that  no  domestii'  cunti_>ntion  whatever  that  may  arise  among  tlie 
parties  of  this  Kepublic  ought  in  any  cn^e  to  be  referred  to  any  foreiern 
arbitrament,  least  of  all  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  European  monarchy. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  distinguished  consideration,  your  Excel- 
lency's obedient  servant,  William  II.  Skwabh. 

At  tlie  President's  request,  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  and 
a  number  of  leading  influential  citizens  of  Maryland, 
waited  upon  him  at  Washington,  and  had  an  open  con- 
ference upon  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  Statf.  T!ie 
Mayor  subsequently  mad<'  the  following  report  of  the  in- 
terview : — 

The  President,  upon  his  part,  recognized  the  good  faith  .jf  the  city  and 
State  authorities,  and  insisted  upon  his  own.  Re  admitted  the  excited 
state  of  feeling'  in  Baltimore,  and  his  desire  and  duty  tn  avoid  i\u'  fatal 
consequences  of  a  collision  with  the  people.  He  urged,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  absolute,  irresistible  nece:s-;ity  of  having  a  transit  through  the 
State  for  such  troops  as  might  be  necessary  for -the  protection  of  the 
Federal  Capital.  The proterdon  of  Washington,  he  asseverated  with  great 
earnestness,  was  the  sple  object  of  concentrating  troops  there ;  and  he 
protested  that  none  of  the  troops  brought  through  Maryland  wcr.>  in- 
tended for  any  purposes  hostile  to  the  State,  or  aggressive  as  again-t  the 
Southern  States.  Being  now  unable  to  bring  them  up  thu  Potoinac  in 
aecurity,  the  Government  must  either  bring  them  through  Maryland  or 
abandon  the  Capital. 
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He  called  on  General  Srott  f.)r  liis  opinion,  which  the  General  gave  at 
length,  to  the  effect  that  troops  might  be  brought  tlirough  Maryland, 
without  going  through  Bultimoro,  by  either  carrying  tliem  from  Perrys- 
ville  to  Annapolis,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Washington,  or  by  bringing  them 
to  the  Relay  House  on  the  Nortliern  Central  Railroad,  and  marching  them 
to  the  Rolay  House  on  the  Wusliington  Railroad,  and  thence  by  rail  to 
tlic  Capital.  If  the  people  would  permit  them  to  go  by  either  of  those 
ronlcs  uninterruptedly,  the  necessity  of  their  passing  tbrough  Baltimore 
wontd  be  avoided.  If  the  people  would  not  permit  tliem  a  transit  thus 
remote  from  the  city,  they  must  select  their  own  best  route,  and,  if  need 
be,  light  their  way  through  Baltimore — a  result  which  the  General  ear- 
nestly deprecated. 

Tlie  President  expressed  his  hearty  concurrence  in  the  desire  to  avoid 
a  collision,  and  said  that  no  more  troops  should  be  ordered  through  Balti- 
more, if  they  were  permitted  to  go  uninterruptedly  by  either  of  the  other 
route's  suggested.  In  this  disposition  the  Secretary  of  War  expressed  his 
participation. 

Mayor  Brown  assured  the  President  that  the  city  authorities  would  use 
nil  lawful  means  to  prevent  their  (.itizens  from  leaving  Baltimore  to  attack 
the  troops  in  passing  at  a  distance ;  but  he  urged,  at  the  same  time,  the 
impossibility  of  their  being  able  to  promise  any  thing  more  than  their 
best  efforts  in  that  direction.  The  L'scitenient  was  great,  he  told  the 
President;  tlie  people  of  all  classes  were  fully  aroused,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  answer  for  the  conset^uetices  of  the  presence  of  North- 
ern tniiips  anywhere  within  our  borders.  lie  reminded  the  President, 
also,  tliat  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  authorities  was  confined  to  their  own 
population,  and  that  he  could  give  no  promises  for  the  people  elsewhere, 
because  he  would  be  unable  to  keep  them  if  given.  The  President  frankly 
acknowledged  this  difficulty,  and  said  that  the  Government  wr.uld  only 
ask  tlie  city  authorities  to  use  their  beet  efforts  with  respect  to  those 
under  tlu-ir  jurisdiction. 

The  interview  terminated  with  the  distinct  assurance,  on  the  part  of 
the  President,  that  no  more  troops  would  be  sent  through  Baltimore  un- 
less obstructed  in  their  transit  in  other  directions,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  city  authorities  should  do  their  best  to  restrain  their 
own  people. 

In  atcordanco  with  this  understanding,  troops  were  for- 
warded to  Wasliington  by  way  of  Annapolis,  until  peace 
and  order  were  restored  in  Baltimore,  when  the  regular 
use  of  the  liighvay  through  that  city  was  resumed,  and 
has  been  continued  without  interruption  to  the  present 
time. 

On  the  lOtli  of  April  the  President  issued  the  following 
proclamation,  blockading  the  ports  of  the  seceded  States:— 
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A  PROCLAMATION, 

By  the  President  qf  the  Unitted  States. 

Whereas,  An  ineurrection  against  tho  GovemraeDt  of  the  United  States 
has  broken  out  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Flor- 
ida, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
for  the  collectioD  of  the  revenue  cannot  be  efficiently  executed  therein 
conformable  to  that  proviaion  of  the  Constitution  which  reqaired  duties 
to  be  tiniform  throughout  the  United  States: — 

.  And  whvreae,  A  combinatioD  of  persons,  engaged  in  such  insurrection, 
have  threatened  to  grant  pretended  letters  of  marque,  to  authorize  the 
bearers  thereof  to  commit  assaults  on  the  lives,  vessels,  and  property  of 
the  good  citizens  of  the  country,  lawfully  engaged  in  commerce  on  the 
high  seas,  and  in  waters  of  the  United  States ; — 

And  whereat,  An  Executive  Proclamation  has  been  already  issued,  re- 
quiring the  persons  engaged  in  these  disorderly  proceedings  to  desist 
therefrom,  calling  out  a  militia  force  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the 
same,  and  convening  Congress  in  extraordinary  session  to  deliberate  and 
determine  thereon : — 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  view  to  the  same  purposes  before  mentioned,  and  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  peace,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  quiet  and  orderly 
citizens  pursuing  their  lawful  occupations,  until  Congress  shall  have 
assembled  and  deliberated  on  the  said  unlawful  proceedings,  or  until  tho 
same  shall  liave  ceased,  have  further  deemed  it  advisable  to  set  on  foot  a 
blockade  of  the  ports  within  the  States  aforesaid,  in  pursuance  of  the 
■  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  laws  of  nations  in  such  cases  pro- 
vided. For  this  purpose  a  competent  force  will  be  posted,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent entrance  and  exit  of  vessels  from  the  ports  aforesaid.  If,  therefore, 
with  a  view  to  violate  such  blockade,  a  vessel  shall  approach,  or  shall 
attempt  to  leave  any  of  the  said  ports,  she  will  be  duly  warned  by  the 
commander  of  one  of  the  blockading  vessels,  wlio  will  indorse  on  her 
register  the  fact  and  date  of  such  warning-  and  if  the  same  vessel  shall 
E^ain  attempt  to  enter  or  leave  the  blockaded  port,  she  will  be  captured 
and  sent  to  the  nearest  convenient  port,  for  such  proceedings  against  her 
and  her  cargo  as  prize  as  may  he  deemed  advisable. 

And  I  hereby  pfoelaim  and  declare,  that  if  any  person,  nnder  the  pre- 
tended authority  of  such  States,  or  under  any  other  pretence,  shall  molest 
a  Teasel  of  the  United  States,  or  the  persons  or  cargo  on  board  of  her, 
sacb  persons  will  be  held  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  fot 
ihe  prevention  and  punishment  of  piracy. 

By  the  President.  Abbaham  Linooln. 

William  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  ^ Stat* 

WAuiuiaTOii,  AfHt  19.  ISBl. 
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These  were  the  initial  steps  by  ivliicli  the  Government 
sought  to  repel  tlic  iittempt  of  the  rebel  Confederacy  to 
overthrow  its  authority  by  force  of  aims.  Its  action  was 
at  tliat  time  wholly  defensive.  The  declarations  of  rebel 
officials,  as  well  as  the  language  of  t)ie  Southern  press, 
indicat(.'d  very  clearly  their  int(.'ntion  to  push  the  war 
begun  at  Sumter  info  the  North.  Jefferson  Davis  had 
himself  declared,  more  than  a  month  previous,  that  when- 
ever th)'  war  sliould  open,  the  North  and  rot  the  South 
should  be  the  iield  of  battle.  At  a  popular  demonstiation 
lield  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  hearing  tliat  fire  had  been 
opened  upon  Sumter,  L.  P.  Walker,  the  rebel  Secretary 
of  War,  had  said,  that  wltile  "no  man  could  teil  where 
the  war  would  end,  he  would  i^rophes}'  that  the  flag 
which  now  flaunts  tlie  liree/.e  hei(-,  would  float  over  tin? 
dome  of  the  old  Capitol  at  Washington  before  the  flrst  of 
May,"  and  that  it  '■might  float  eventually  over  Faneuil 
Hall  itself."  The  rebel  Government  had  gone  forward 
with  great  vigor  to  prepare  the  means  for  making  good 
these  predictions.  Volunteers  were  summoned  to  the 
field.  Besides  garrisoning  the  fortresses  in  their  posses- 
sion along  the  Southern  coast,  a  force  of  nearly  twenty 
thousand  men  was  pushed  rapidly  forward  to  Virginia. 
A  loan  of  eight  millions  of  dollars  "v;'as  raised,  and  Davis 
issued  a  proclamation  offering  letters  of  marque  to  all  per- 
sons wlio  might  desire  to  aid  the  rebel  Government  and 
enrich  themsfdves  by  depredations  upon  the  rich  and  ex- 
tended commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  South  thus 
plunged  openly  and  boldly  into  a  war  of  aggression  :  and 
the  President,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  declaration  of  his 
Inaugural,  put  the  Government  upon  the  defensive,  and 
limited  the  military  operations  of  the  moment  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Capital. 

Tile  effect  of  these  preliminary  movements  upon  the 
Border  Slave  States  was  very  decided.  The  assault  upon 
Suniter  greatly  excited  the  public  mind  throughout  those 
States.  In  Virginia  it  was  made  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
rebels.  The  Sttite  Convention,  which  had  been  in  session 
since  the  13th  of  February,  was  composed  of  a  hundred 
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and  fifty-two  delegates,  a  large  majority  of  whom  were 
Union  men.  Ttie  Inaugural  of  President  Lincoln  had 
created  a  good  deal  of  excitement  among  the  members, 
md  a  very  animated  contest  had  followed  as  to  its  proper 
meanmg.  The  secessionists  insisted  that  it  announced  a 
policy  of  coercion  towards  the  South,  and  had  seized  the 
occasion  to  urge  the  immediate  passage  of  an  ordinance  of 
secession.  This  gave  rise  to  a  stormy  debate,  in  whidi 
the  friends  of  tlie  Union  ni;iintained  their  ascendency. 
The  n^ws  of  the  attack  upon  Sumter  created  a  whirlwind 
of  excitement,  which  checkrd  somewhat  tlie  Union  move- 
ment; and,  on  the  13tli  of  April,  Messrs.  Preston,  Stuart, 
and  Randolph,  who  had  be<-n  s'-nt  to  Wasiiington  to  as- 
certain the  President's  intentions  towards  the  South,  sent 
in  their  report,  whicii  was  receivt^d  just  after  Grovernoj' 
Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  liad  announced  the  attack 
upon  Sumter,  and  had  demanded  to  know  what  Virginia 
intended  to  do  in  the  war  they  had  just  commenced,  and 
in  which  they  were  determined  to  triumph  or  perish. 
The  Commissioners  reported  that  the  President  had  made 
thi^  following  reply  to  their  inquiries : — 

To  IIoH.  Messrs.  Preston,  Stuart  and  Randolph  : 

Gestlemex  : — As  a  committee  of  the  V'ir^'iiiia  Convention,  now  in  sea- 
sion,  you  present  mo  a  preamble  and  ri'sohition  in  tiiL'so  wnrd.s: — 

WJtereas,  In  the  opinion  of  tlii,-*  Convention,  the  iinei.i liiiiity  which  pre- 
vails in  the  public  mind  as  ti>  the  jjolicy  wliieh  the  Federal  Exieutivt  in- 
tends to  pursue  towards  tlie  seceded  States,  i>!  extremt-Iy  iiijiirinus  to  the 
industrial  arnj  commercial  interests  of  tlie  country,  tends  tc  keep  up  jm 
ezeiteraent.whieh  is  uiifavyrable  to  the  fidjustuient  uf  the  pendiu;^^  difli- 
culties,  and  threatens  a  disturbance  of  tlie  public  peace: — Therefore, 

Meaohed,  That  a  cummittee  of  three  delegates  be  api)ointed  to  wait  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  present  to  hina  this  preamble,  and  re- 
spectfully ask  him  to  communicate  to  this  Oonvention  the  policy  which 
the  Federal  Executive  intends  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  Confederate 
States. 

In  answer  I  have  to  say,  that  having,  at  the  beginning  of  my  official 
term,  expressed  my  intended  policy  as  plainly  as  I  was  able,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  and  mortification  I  now  learn  there  is  great  and  injurious  un- 
cert.ainty  in  the  public  mind  as  to  what  that  policy  is,  and  what  course  1 
intend  to  pursue.  Not  having  as  yet  seen  occasion  to  change,  it  is  now 
ray  purpose  to  pursue  the  course  marked  out  in  the  Inaugural  Address. 
I  commend  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  document  aa  the  best  ei- 
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prcssioa  1  can  give  to  my  purposes.  As  I  tlien  and  therein  saiJ,  I  now 
repfiit,  "Tlie  powi^T  confided  in  mo  will  bo  used  to  hold,  oci-npy,  and  poa- 
SL'?-'  ]>roperty  mid  places  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  to  follert  the 
(Iiitii,'s  and  iiiiposts;  but  buyond  what  is  necessary  for  the-ie  objects  there 
will  bt;  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the  i>i.opIi;  any- 
wlic'i''',''  By  the  words  "  pnipcrty  and  places  bchmging  to  tlie  Govern- 
ment," I  chiefly  allude  to  the  military  posts  and  property  which  wltc  in 
possossidu  of  ttio  (.ioveninient  when  it  came  into  my  hands.  But  if,  &a 
now  appears  to  be  true,  in  pursuit  of  a  purpose  to  drive  the  United  States 
;iuthority  from  these  phiees,  an  uupnivuked  assault  has  been  made  upon 
Flirt  SuMitor,  I  sliall  hold  myself  iit  liberty  to  repossess  it,  if  I  can,  like 
pl;ll"f'^  which  had  been  seized  befure  the  Government  was  devolved  upon 
ine  ;  and  in  any  event  I  shall,  to  tlie  best  uf  ray  ability,  repel  force  by 
iiin-c.  In  eiisu  it  pnives  true  that  Fnrt  Sumter  has  been  assaulted,  as  is 
reported,  I  shall,  ]ierliapa,  cauae  the  United  States  mails  to  bo  withdrawn 
Iroin  all  the  States  whioh  claim  to  Iiave  seceded,  believing  that  the  coni- 
menceiuent  uf  ai  tual  war  against  tbi-  Government  jnstifies  and  pci^sibly 
demands  it.  I  searcoly  need  to  say  that  I  consider  the  military  po^ta  and 
property  situated  within  the  States  whicli  claim  to  have  seceded,  as  vet 
belon;rin;X  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  much  as  they  did 
l-i.'t'tire  the  supposed  secession.  "Whatever  else  I  may  do  for  the  purpose, 
I  ^lIaU  not  attempt  to  collect  the  daties  and  imposts  by  any  apned  inva- 
sion uf  ;my  part  of  the  country;  not  meaning  by  thia,  how-ever,  that  I 
may  nor  land  a  foi-re  deeiuod  necessary  to  relieve  a  fort  upon  the  border 
•  '(  thi.'  euuntry.  From  the  fact  that  I  have  qui>ted  a  part  of  the  Inau;-'-iiral 
Addre-s,  it  mu--t  riot  be  inferred  that  I  repudiate  any  other  part,  the 
whole  of  which  I  reaffirm,  e:^rept  so  far  as  what  I  now  say  of  the  raail^ 
m.'iv  be  regarded  as  a  modiKcation. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


On  the  17tli,  two  days  after  this  report  was  presented, 
and  immediately  after  receiving  the  President's  procla- 
mation calling  for  troops,  the  Convention  passed  an  ordi 
nance  of  secession  by  a  vote  of  eighty-eight  to  fifty-five  ; 
and  Virginia,  being  thus  the  most  advanced  member  of  the 
rebel  Confederacy,  became  the  battle-field  of  all  the  earlier 
contests  which  ensued,  and  on  the  21st  of  May  the  capital 
of  the  rebel  Government  was  transferred  to  Richmond, 
Very  strenuous  efibrts  were  made  by  the  rebel  authori- 
ties to  secure  the  adhesion  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Missouri  to  the  Confederacy ;  but  the  wise 
forbearance  of  the  President  in  his  earlier  measures  had 
checked  these  endeavors,  and  held  all  those  States  but 
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Tennessee  aloof  from  active  participation  in  tlie  secession 
movement. 

Tlie  months  of  May  and  June  were  devoted  to  tlie  most 
active  and  vigorous  preparations  on  both  sides  for  the 
contest  wliicli  ivas  sei'U  to  be  inevitable.  Over  a  hundred 
thousand  troops  had  been  raised  and  organized  in  the 
rebel  States,  and  tlie  great  mass  of  tliem  had  been  puslied 
forward  towards  tlie  Northern  border.  On  the  20tli  of 
April,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  seized  all  the 
dispatches  which  had  accumulated  in  the  telegraph  offices 
during  the  preceding  year,  for  the  purpose  of  di'dcting 
movements  in  aid  of  the  rebel  conspira<'y.  On  the  27tli 
of  April  the  blockade  of  rebel  ports  was  exti'iided  by 
proclamation  to  the  ports  of  North  Carolina  and  \'irginia. 
On  the  3d  of  May  tlie  President  issued  a  prochimation 
calling  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  forty-two 
thousand  and  thirty-four  volunteers  for  three  yeais,  and 
ordering  an  addition  of  twenty-two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  oiBcers  and  men  to  the  regular  army,  and 
eighteen  thousand  seamen  to  the  navy.  And  on  the  16tli, 
by  another  proclamation,  he  directed  the  commander  of 
the  United  States  forces  in  Florida  to  ''permit  no  person 
to  exercise  any  office  or  autliority  upon  the  islands  of 
Key  West,  Tortugas,  and  Santa  Rosa,  which  may  be  in- 
consistent with  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ;  authorizing  him,  at  the  same  time,  if  he  shall  find 
it  necessary,  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  and  to 
remove  from  the  vicinity  of  the  United  States  fortresses 
all  dangerous  and  suspected  persons." 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  new  Administration  was 
to  define  the  position  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  towards  foreign  nations  in  view  of  the 
rebellion.  While  it  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  this 
very  wide  branch  of  the  general  subject  at  any  consid- 
erable length,  this  history  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did 
not  state,  in  official  language,  the  attitude  which  the  Presi- 
dent decided  to  assume.  That  is  very  distinctly  set  forth 
in  the  letter  of  instructions  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  eve   of  his  departure  for 
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th«^  court    of   St.    James,   and  dated    April   10,   in    the 
following  terms : — 

Before  con^^ideriiig  the  arguments  you  are  to  use,  it  is  important  to  in- 
dicate those  which  you  are  not  to  employ  in  executing  that  luiesion  ;— 

First.  The  President  has  notii-od,  aa  the  wliole  American  people  have, 
with  much  emotion,  the  expressions  of  good-will  and  friendship  towards 
the  United  States,  aiidof  cnncurn  fi>r  tliL-ir  present  emharrassments,  whirh 
have  heen  made  on  apt  occasions,  by  her  Majesty  and  licr  miriistt;!-s.  Vou 
will  make  due  acknowledgment  for  these  manifestalions,  liut  at  the  aame 
time  you  will  not  rvly  on  any  mere  «ympathii.-3  or  national  kindiKss.  You 
will  make  no  admissions  of  wiakuesa  iu  our  Constitution,  or  of  apprehen- 
Bion  on  the  part  of  the  G-uverDment.  You  will  rather  prove,  as  you  easily 
t-aii,  by  (.'oniparing  the  history  of  our  country  with  that  of  uther  ^^tates, 
that  its  (_'<fii-.titutiiiii  and  (lovernment  are  really  the  strongest  and  surest 
whii'h  liavc  fver  hccii  i*rectcd  for  the  safety  of  any  people.  You  will  iu  uo 
(■a>c  listen  lo  any  suggestions  of  compromise  by  tliis  Covernraeni,  under 
foreign  auspice^,  with  its  discimtonted  citizens.  If,  as  the  Presi<lent  doea 
not  at  all  apprehend,  you  shall  unhappily  find  her  Mtyesty's  Government 
tolerating  the  application  of  tlie  sn-called  seceding  States,  or  wavering 
alimit  it,  you  will  not  leave  them  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  can 
t:rant  tliat  application  and  remain  the  friends  of  the  United  States.  You 
may  vwn  o-ssure  them  promptly,  in  that  case,  that  if  they  determine  to  rec- 
ognize, they  may  at  the  same  time  prepare  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the 
enemies  of  this  Republic.  You  alone  will  represent  your  country  at  Lon- 
don, and  you  will  represent  the  wlioIe  of  it  there.  When  you  are  asked 
to  divi'U-  that  duty  with  others,  dipk-matic  ri^lations  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  IJritain  and  this  Government  will  be  suspended,  and  will 
remain  so  until  it  shall  be  seen  which  of  tlie  two  is  most  strongly  in- 
trenched in  the  confidence  of  their  respective  nations  and  of  mankind. 

You  will  not  be  allowed,  however,  even  if  you  were  disposed,  as  the 
Prcident  is  sure  you  will  not  be,  to  rest  ycmr  opposition  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Confederate  States  on  the  [.ground  of  any  favor  tliis  Adminis- 
tration, or  the  party  which  chiefly  called  it  into  existence,  proposes  to 
show  to  Great  Britain,  or  claims  that  Great  Britain  ought  to  show  them, 
Vou  will  not  consent  to  draw  into  debate  before  the  British  Government 
any  i>pp<i-ing  moral  principles  which  may  be  supposed  to  lie  at  the 
foniid.'ition  of  the  controversy  between  those  States  and  the  Federal 
Union. 

You  will  indulge  in  no  expressions  of  harshness  or  disrespect,  or  even 
impatience,  concerning  the  seceding  States,  their  agents,  or  their  people. 
liut  you  will,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  while  remember  that  those  States 
are  now,  as  they  always  heretofore  have  been,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
temporary  self-delusion,  they  must  always  continue  to  be,  equal  and 
honored  members  of  this  Federal  Union,  and  that  their  citizens  through- 
out all  political  miftonderstandings  and  alienations  still  are  and  alwaji 
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iiiubt  be  our  kindred  aud  countrymen.  In  ^hort,  all  ymii"  argiiiinTitH  must 
iidong  to  one  of  tlir«©  classes,  namely:  First.  Arj^uraeotd  dr:iw'ii  from 
x\w  principloH  of  public  law  and  natur.il  justice,  which  rfRuiiite  tliu  inti.T- 
fimrae  i>f  equal  States.  Secondly.  Arguntent-s  whirh  concern  equally  the 
honor,  Welfare,  and  happiueas  of  the  diacontented  States,  and  tlie  honor, 
welfiiri.',  and  happiness  of  the  whole  Uni(jn.  Thirdly.  Arguments  which 
are  (.'qually  conservative  of  the  rights  and  interests,  and  even  aentitaents 
of  the  United  States,  and  just  in  their  bearing  upon  the  rights,  interests, 
and  sentiments  of  Great  Britain  and  all  other  nations. 

Just  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Adams  ut  liis  post, 
the  British  Government  determined,  actiii.i^  in  concert 
with  tliat  of  France,  to  recognize  tlie  rebels  as  a  bellige- 
rent power.  Against  this  recop;niti(in  our  Government 
directed  Mr.  Adams  to  make  a  decided  and  eneriietic  pro- 
test. On  the  fifteenth  of  June  the  British  and  French 
Ministers  at  Washington  requi'sted  an  intervi<  \v  witli  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  puri)Ose  of  reading  to  him  cer- 
tain instructions  they  had  n'(;eived  on  this  subject  from 
their  respective  governments.  Mr.  t^^nvard  declined  to 
hear  them  officially  until  he  knew  the  nature  <>f  the  docu- 
ment, which  was  accordingly  left  with  him  for  perusali 
and  he  afterwards  declined  altogether  to  hi'ar  it  read,  oi 
receive  official  notice  of  it.  In  a  letter  to  "Slv.  Adams,  on 
the  19th,  he  thus  states  its  character  and  contents:  — 

That  paper  purports  to  contain  a  deeislim  at  whicli  tliu  Rriti-^h  Govern- 
ment has  arrived,  to  the  effect  that  this  onuntry  i<  divided  into  twc 
belligerent  pavties,  of  which  the  Government  re]>resent3  one,  and  thai 
Great  Britain  assumes  tlie  attitude  of  a  neutral  iKtivt-L-n  them. 

This  (n.ivernjnent  could  not,  consistently  with  a  just  regard  for  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States,  permit  itself  to  debate  these  novel  and 
extraordinary  positions" with  the  Government  of  her  Britannic  M.'ycsty ; 
much  less  can  we  consent  that  that  Government  t-hall  announce  to  us  a 
decision  derogating  from  that  sovereignty,  at  whieli  it  has  arrived  with- 
out previously  conferring  with  us  upon  the  ijtiestion.  The  United  States 
are  stili  sdely  and  exclusively  sovereign  within  the  territories  they  have 
lawfully  acquired  and  long  possessed,  as  they  have  always  been.  They 
are  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  as,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  they  have 
ilways  been.  They  are  living  under  the  obligations  of  the  law  of  nations, 
;ind  of  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  just  the  same  now  as  heretofore  ;  they 
jire.  of  course,  thefriendof  Great  Britain,  and  they  insist  that  Great  Britain 
Bliall  remain  their  friend  now,  just  as  she  has  hitherto  been.  Great  Britain, 
by  virtue  of  these  relations,  is  a  stranger  to  parties  and  sections  in  this 
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country,  whotljer  they  are  loyiil  to  the  United  Stat*.H  or  not,  and  Ci-c-.t 
Britain  can  iicitlKT  riglitfiiUy  qualify  tlie  soveiL-ignty  of  tiie  United  Stati-s 
uor  i-otu-edc,  nor  riTn^'tiizo  any  rights  or  interests  or  pt>WL'r  ut  any  party* 
Stat*,  or  SL'cl  ion,  in  contruvciiilion  to  th*.-  unbroken  sovcTL'ignty  of  tlie  Fcd- 
or:il  Union.  Wliat  is  ii"W  seen  in  this  country  is  the  oc  nrrenee,  by  no 
means  peculiar,  hnt  freqncnt  in  all  countries — more  frequent  oven  in  Great 
liritain  tlmn  liei-e — <>(  an  armed  insurrection  engaged  in  attempting  to 
overthrow  ilio  regularly  constituted  and  established  (iovenmient.  Thero 
is,  of  course,  the  eni]iIoyineiit  of  force  by  the  Government  to  suppress 
the  iusuri-eetiiin,  as  every  otiicr  g<jvernuient  necessarily  employs  force  in 
8Hch  cases.  Bat  these  incidents  hy  no  meana  c(m6titutc  it  state  of  war 
impairing  tlie  Mivereignly  of  tlio  Government,  creating  belligerent  sec- 
tions, and  eiititlitLt;  foreign  States  to  intervene,  or  to  act  as  neutrals 
between  tluun,  or  in  any  other  way  i"  cast  off  their  lawful  obligations  to 
the  nation  thus  for  the  moment  disturbed.  Any  other  principle  than 
this  would  be  to  resolve  guvernment  everywhere  into  a  thing  of  accident 
and  caprire.  and  ultimately  all  human  society  into  a  state  of  perpetual 
war. 

We  do  nut  go  into  any  artrument  of  fact  or  of  law  in  support  of  the 
positions  wo  have  thus  assumed.  They  are  simply  the  suggestions  of  the 
instinct  of  self-defence,  the  primary  hiw  of  human  action — not  more  the 
law  of  individual  than  of  National  lite. 


Similar  rit'ws  were  ])]-csenti'd  for  the  consideration  of 
tlie  F]<'ncli  Em]tHror.  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments with  wliich  wf  held  diplomatic  intercourse.  The 
action  of  tlin  seceding  States  was  treated  as  rebellion, 
purely  domestic  in  its  charact<'r.  upon  the  nature  or 
merits  of  whieh  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  us  to  hold 
any  discussion  with  any  foreign  Power.  The  President 
pressed  upon  all  those  governments  the  duty  erf  accepting 
this  view  of  the  question,  and  of  abstaining,  consequently, 
from  every  act  which  could  be  construed  into  any  recog- 
nition of  the  rebel  Confederacy,  or  which  could  embar- 
rass the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  its  endeav- 
ors to  re-establish  its  rightful  authority.  Especial  pains 
were  taken,  by  the  most  emphatic  declarations,  to  leave 
no  donbt  in  the  mind  of  any  foreign  statesman  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  accomplish 
that  result.  "You  cannot  be  too  decided  or  explicit," 
was  the  uniform  language  of  the  Secretary,  "in  making 
known  to  the  Government  that  there  is  not  now,  nor  has 
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there  been,  nor  will  there  be,  any  the  least  idea  existiiii; 
in  this  Government  of  sutfering  a  dissolution  of  this 
Union  to  take  place  in  any  way  whatever."  Efforts  were 
also  made  by  our  Government  to  define,  with  the  preci- 
sion which  the  novel  features  of  the  case  required,  the 
law  of  nations  in  regard  to  ncxitral  rights,  and  also  to 
secure  a  general  concurrence  of  the  maritime  powers  in 
the  principles  of  the  Paris  Convention  of  1859  :  the  latter 
object  was,  howeviT,  thwarted  b>'  the  demand  made  by 
both  France  and  England,  that  they  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  abide  by  these  principles  in  tlieii-  application  to 
the  internal  conflict  wliieli  was  going  im  in  the  United 
States.  This  demand  the  President  pronounced  inadmis- 
sible. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   EXTRA  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS,  AND  THE  lULITART  EVENTS 
OF  THE  SUMMER  OF  1861. 

FiBBT   Annual  Mkssaob. — Action  of   Oonghkss. — Slateht    and  Oon- 
FiaoATioN. — The  Defeat  at  Bcll  Kcn. — Treatment  of  tub  Slaveet 

QCG9TI0N. — GeNEBAL     FeEMOHT     AND     THE     PRESIDENT. — TlIE     TbEKT 

Affair. 

In  piirsuaiici'  of  tin-  President's  proclamation  of  the 
15tli  nf  April,  Congress  met  in  extra  session  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1S61.  The  Republicans  had  control  of  both 
houses,  counting  thirty-one  votes  out  of  forty-eight  in 
th''  Senate,  and  one  hundred  and  six  out  of  one  liundred 
and  sevjity-eiglit  in  the  House  ;  tliere  being,  moreover, 
live  in  tlie  Senati' and  twenty-eight  in  the  House  who, 
witliout  lielonging  to  the  Republican  partj--,  supported 
the  Adnunistrati<^n  in  its  *'ftbits  to  preserve  the  Union. 
Hon.  Gr.  A.  Grow  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House; 
aiid,  on  the  5th,  tin.'  President  communicated  to  Congress- 
his  iirst  Annual  Message,  as  follows  : — 

Fi:UoiD-Citi~-''n8  ■■/  the  Senate  and  House  of  R-:presen(atives : — 

Ihiving  bcon  ci'iivvued  uQ  an  extraordiii;iry  uccjisimL,  as  authorized  by 
tlie  Coiislitution,  your  iittuntion  U  nut  called  to  any  ordinary  subject  of 
legL-ilation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  Presidential  term,  four  months  ago,  the 
functions  of  the  Fi;deral  Government  were  fuund  to  be  generally  suspend- 
ed witliin  the  several  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  and  Florida,  excepting  only  those  of  the  Post-Office 
Department. 

Within  these  States  all  the  forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  custom-houses, 
and  the  like,  including  the  movnbte  and  stationary  property  in  and  about 
them,  had  been  seized,  and  were  held  in  open  hostility  to  this  Govern- 
ment, excepting  only  Forts  Pickens,  Taylor,  and  Jelfersou,  on  and  neai 
the  Florida  coast,  and  Fort  Smnter,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  South  Carolina. 
The  forts  thus  seized  had  been  put  in  improved  condition,  new  ones  bad 
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been  bailt^  and  srmed  forces  had  been  organized  and  wert>  organizing,  al] 
(ivuwedly  with  the  same  hostile  pnrpose. 

The  forta  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
and  near  these  States  were  either  besieged  or  menaced  by  warlike  prepa- 
rations, and  especially  Fort  Snmter  was  nearly  snrrounded  by  well- 
protected  hostile  batteries,  with  guns  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  of  its 
own,  and  outnumbering  the  latter  as  perhaps  ten  to  one.  A  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  Federal  muskets  and  rifles  had  somehow  found  their 
way  into  these  States,  and  had  been  seized  to  be  used  against  the  Govern- 
ment Aconmulations  of  the  public  revenue,  lying  within  them,  had 
been  seized  for  the  same  object.  The  Navy  was  scattered  in  distant  seas, 
tearing  but  a  very  small  part  of  it  within  the  immediate  reach  of  the 
GkiTemment.  Officers  of  the  Federal  Army  and  Kavy  had  resigned  in 
great  numbers^  and  of  those  TesigniDg,  a  large  proportion  had  taken  np 
arms  against  the  Government.  SimultaDeousIy,  and  in  connection  with 
all  this,  the  parpose  to  sever  the  Federal  Union  was  openly  avowed.  In 
accordance  with  this  purpose,  an  ordinance  had  been  adopted  in  each  of 
these  States,  declaring  the  States,  respectively,  to  be  separated  from  the 
National  Union.  A  formula  for  instituting  a  combined  government  of 
these  States  had  been  promulgated  ;  and  this  illegal  organization,  in  tlie 
character  of  the  Confederate  States,  was  already  invoking  recognition,  aid, 
and  intervention  from  foreign  Powers, 

Finding  this  condition  of  things,  and  believing  it  to  be  an  imperative 
duty  upon  the  incoming  Executive  to  prevent,  if  possible,  tlie  consumma- 
tion of  auch  attempt  to  destroy  the  Federal  Union,  a  choice  of  means 
to  that  end  became  indispensable.  This  choice  was  made,  and  was  de- 
clared in  the  Inaugural  Address.  The  policy  chosen  looked  to  tlie  exhau^i- 
tiou  of  all  peaceful  'measures  before  a  resort  to  any  stronger  ones.  It 
sought  only  to  hold  the  public  places  and  property  not  already  wrested 
firom  the  Government,  and  to  oollect  the  revenue,  relying  for  the  rest  on 
time,  discussion,  and  the  ballot-box.  It  promised  a  continuance  of  the 
mails,  at  Grovernmeat  expense,  to  the  very  people  who  were  resisting  the 
Government;  and  it  gave  repeated  pledges  against  any  disturbance  to 
any  of  the  people,  or  any  of  their  rights.  Of  all  that  which  a  President 
might  constitutionally  and  justifiably  do  in  such  a  case,  every  thing  was 
forborne,  without  wbicdi  it  was  believed  possible  to  keep  the  Government 
oD  foot. 

On.  tlie  6th  of  March  (the  present  iacambent's  iirst  full  day  in  office), 
a  letter  of  M^or  Ajkdersoo,  commanding  at  Fort  Sumter,  written  on  the 
28th  of  February,  and  received  at  the  War  Department  on  the  4th  of 
Karch,  was  by  that  Department  placed  in  his  hands.  This  letter  ex- 
preasad  the  profeMional  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  reinforcements  could 
not  be  thrown  into  that  fort  within  the  time  for  his  relief,  rendered  ne- 
oessary  by  the  limited  supply  of  provisions,  and  with  a  view  of  holding 
possession  of  the  same,  with  a  force  of  less  than  twenty  thousand  good 
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and  woll -disciplined  men.  This  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  all  the 
officers  of  hia  coiiiiiiaQd,  and  their  memoraTtda  on  the  subject  were  made 
enclosures  of  Miyor  Anderson's  letter.  The  whole  was  imraediately  laid 
before  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  who  at  once  concurred  with  Major 
Anderson  in  opinion.  On  reflection,  howerer,  he  took  full  time,  con- 
sulting with  other  officers,  both  of  the  army  and  the  navy;  and  at  the 
end  of  four  days  came  reluctantly,  but  decidedly,  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  before.  He  also  stated  at  the  same  time  that  no  such  sufficient  force 
was  then  at  the  control  of  the  Grovernment,  or  could  be  raised  and 
brought  to  the  ground  within  the  time  when  the  provisions  in  the  fort 
would  be  exhausted.  In  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  this  reduced 
the  duty  of  tlie  AdmiQistratioii  in  the  case  to  the  mere  matter  of  getting 
the  garrison  safely  out  of  the  fort. 

It  was  believed,  however,  that  to  so  abandon  that  position,  under  the 
circumstances,  would  be  utterly  ruinous  ;  that  the  necessity  uader  which 
it  was  to  be  done  would  not  be  fully  understood;  that  by  many  it  would 
be  construed  as  a  part  of  a  voluntary  policy ;  that  at  home  it  would  dis- 
courage the  friends  of  the  Union,  embolden  its  adversaries,  and  go  far  to 
insure  to  the  latter  a  recognition  abroad ;  that,  in  fact,  it  would  be  our 
National  destruction  consummated.  This  could  not  be  allowed.  Star- 
vatioD  was  not  yet  upon  the  gamson ;  and  ere  it  would  be  reached  Fort 
Pickens  might  be  re-enforced.  This  would  be  a  clear  indication  of  policy, 
and  would  better  enable  the  country  to  accept  the  evacuation  of  Fort 
Sumter  as  a  military  necessity.  An  order  was  at  once  directed  to  be  sent 
for  the  landing  of  the  troops  from  the  steamship  Brooklyn  into  Fort 
Pickens.  This  order  could  not  go  by  land,  but  must  take  tlie  longer  and 
slower  route  by  sea.  The  first  return  news  from  the  order  was  received 
just  one  week  before  the  fall  of  Fort  Snmter.  The  news  itself  was,  that 
the  officer  commanding  the  Sabine,  to  which  vessel  the  troops  had  been 
transferred  from  the  Brooklyn,  acting  upon  some  qua$i  armistice  of  the 
late  Administration  (and  of  the  existence  of  which  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, up  to  the  time  the  order  was  dispatched,  had  only  too  vague  and 
uncertain  rumors  to  fix  attention),  had  refused  to.  land  the  troops.  To 
now  re-enforce  Fort  Pickens  before  a  crisis  would  be  reached  at  Fort 
Sumter,  was  impossible — rendered  so  by  the  near  exhaustion  of  provisions 
in  the  latter-named  fort.  In  precaution  against  such  a  conjuncture,  the 
Government  had  a  few  days  before  commenced  preparing  an  erpeditioB, 
as  well  adapted  as  might  be,  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter,  which  expedition 
was  intended  to  be  ultimately  used  or  not,  according  to  circamstanoes. 
The  strongest  anticipated  case  for  asing  it  was  now  presented,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  send  it  forward.  As  had  been  intended  in  this  contingency, 
it  was  also  resolved  to  notify  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  that  he 
might  expect  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  proviuon  the  fort ;  and  that, 
if  the  attempt  should  not  be  resisted,  there  would  be  no  efi'ort  to  throw 
in  men,  arms,  or  ammunition,  without  farther  notice^  or  in  case  of  na 
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attack  upon  the  fort.  This  notice  was  accordingly  given ;  whereupon 
the  fort  was  attacked  and  bombarded  to  its  fall,  without  even  awaiting 
the  arrirnl  of  the  provisioning  expedition. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  assault  upon  and  redaction  of  Fort  Sumter  was 
fa  no  sense  a  matter  of  self-defence  upon  the  part  of  the  assailants.  They 
well  knew  that  the  garrison  in  the  fort  could  by  no  possibility  commit 
aggression  upon  them.  They  knew — tbey  wert  expressly  notified — that 
the  giving  of  bread  to  the  few  bravo  and  hungry  men  of  the  garrison 
was  all  which  would  on  that  occasion  be  attempted,  unless  themselves, 
by  resisting  so  much,  should  provoke  more.  They  knew  that  this  Gov- 
ernment desired  to  keep  the  garrison  in  the  fort,  not  to  assail  them,  but 
to  maintain  visible  poasessioo,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  Union  from 
actual  and  immediate  dissolution — trusting,  aa  hereinbefore  stated,  to 
time,  discussion,  and  the  ballot-box  for  final  adjustment  ^  and  they  as- 
sailed and  reduced  the  fort  for  precisely  the  reverse  object — to  drive  out 
the  visible  authority  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  thu9  force  it  to  immediate 
dissolution.  That  this  was  their  object  the  Executive  well  understood ; 
and  having  said  to  them  in  tlie  Inaugural  Address,  "You  can  have  no 
conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors,^^  he  took  pains  not 
only  to  keep  this  declaration  good,  but  also  to  keep  the  case  so  free  from 
the  power  of  ingenious  sophistry  that  the  world  should  not  be  able  to 
misunderstand  it.  By  the  affair  at  Fort  Sumter,  with  its  surrounding 
circumstances,  that  point  was  reached.  Then  and  thereby  the  assailants 
of  the  Government  began  the  conflict  of  arms,  without  a  gun  in  sight, 
or  in  expectancy  to  return  their  fire,  save  only  the  few  in  the  fort,  sent 
to  that  harbor  years  before  for  their  own  protection,  and  still  ready  to 
give  that  protection  in  wh.atever  was  lawful.  In  this  act,  discarding  all 
else,  they  have  forced  upon  the  country  the  distinct  issuCj  "immediate 
dissolutioD  or  blood." 

And  this  issue  embraces  more  than  the  fate  of  these  United  States.  It 
presents  to  the  whole  family  of  man  the  question,  whether  a  constitu- 
tional republic  or  democracy — a  government  of  the  people  by  the  same 
people — can  or  cannot  maintain  its  territorial  integrity  against  its  own 
domestic  foes.  It  presents  the  question,  whether  discontented  individ- 
uals, too  few  in  numbers  to  control  administration,  according  to  organic 
law,  in  any  case,  can  always,  upon  the  pretences  made  in  this  case,  or  on 
any  other  pretences,  or  arbitrarily,  without  any  pretence,  break  up  their 
Government,  and  thus  practically  put  an  end  to  free  government  upon 
the  earth.  It  forces  us  to  ask,  "Is  there,  in  all  republics,  this  inherent 
and  fatal  weakness?"  "  Must  a  government,  of  necessity,  be  too  strong 
for  the  liberties  of  its  own  people,  or  too  weak  to  maintain  its  own  exist- 
cncel" 

So  viewing  the  issue,  no  chc^ce  was  left  but  to  call  out  the  war  power 
of  the  Government;  and  so  to  resist  force  employf^d  for  its  destruction, 
hr  force  for  Its  preservation. 
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The  call  was  made,  and  the  responae  of  the  country  was  moat  gratify* 
ing — 8urpnHsing  in  unanimity  and  epirit  the  most  sanguine  ezpedtiMiori. 
Yet  none  of  the  States  commonly  called  Slave  States,  except  DelAwart, 
gave  a  regiment  throogh  regular  State  orgnnization.  A  few  regiments 
have  been  organized  witliin  Bome  others  of  those  States  by  individaal 
enterprise,  and  received  into  the  Government  service.  Of  course,  the 
.receded  Stntos,  so  called  (and  to  which  Texas  bad  been  joined  sbont  the 
time  of  the  inauguration),  gave  no  troops  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
The  Border  States,  so  called,  were  not  uniform  in  their  action,  some  df  them 
being  almost  for  the  Union,  while  in  others — as  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Arkansas — the  Union  sentiment  was  nearly  .repreteed  and 
silenced.  The  course  taken  in  Virginia  was  the  most  remarkable — ^per- 
haps the  most  important.  A  convention,  elected  by  the  people  of  that 
State  to  consider  this  very  question  of  disrupting  the  Federal  Union, 
was  in  session  at  the  Capital  of  Virginia  when  Fort  Sumter  fell.  To  this 
body  the  jteople  had  chosen  a  large  majority  of  professed  Union  men. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Sumter  many  members  of  that 
majority  went  over  to  the  original  disunion  minority,  and  with  them 
adopted  an  ordinance  for  withdrawing  the  State  from  the  Union,  Whether 
this  change  was  wrought  by  their  great  approval  of  the  aseault  upon 
Sumter,  or  their  great  resentment  at  the  Government's  resistance  to  that 
assault,  is  not  definitely  known.  Although  they  submitted  the  ordinance 
for  ratification  to  a  vote  of  tlie  people,  to  be  taken  on  a  day  then  some- 
what more  than  a  month  didtant,  the  Convention  and  the  Legislature 
(which  was  also  in  session  at  the  same  time  jind  place),  with  leading 
men  of  the  State  not  members  of  either,  immediately  commenced  acting 
as  if  the  State  were  already  out  of  the  Union.  They  pushed  military 
preparations  vigorously  forward  all  over  the  State.  They  seized  the 
United  States  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  navy-yard  at  Gosport^ 
near  Norfolk.  They  received — perhaps  invited — ^into  their  State  large 
bodies  of  troops,  with  their  warlike  appointments,  from  the  M-called 
seceded  States.  They  formally  entered  into  a  treaty  of  temporary  alii 
nuce  and  co-operation  with  the  so-called  "Confederate  States,"  and  sent 
members  to  their  Congress  at  Montgomery;  and,  finally,  they  permitted 
the  insurrectionary  Government  to  be  transferred  to  their  capital  at  Rich 
mond. 

The  people  of  Virginia  have  thos  allowed  this  giant  insurrection  to 
make  its  nest  within  her  borders;  and  this  Government  has  no  choice 
left  but  to  deal  with  it  where  it  finds  it.  And  it  has  the  less  regret,  aa 
the  loyal  citizens  have  in  due  form  claimed  its  protection.  Those  loyd 
citizens  this  Government  is  bound  to  recognize  and  protect  as  being 
Virginia. 

In  the  Border  States,  so-called — in  fact,  the  Middle  States — there  are 
those  who  favor  a  policy  which  they  call  "armed  neutrality"— that  is, 
an  arming  of  those  States  to  prevent  the  Union  forces  passing  one  tray, 
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or  the  disunion  the  other,  oTer  their  soil.  This  would  bo  disunion  com- 
pleted. Figaratively  speaking,  it  would  be  the  building  of  an  impassable 
wall  along  the  line  of  separation — and  yet  not  quite  an  impassable  one, 
for,  under  the  guiae  of  neutrality,  it  would  tie  the  hands  of  Union  men, 
and  freely  pass  suppliea  from  among  them  to  the  insurreotionista,  which 
it  could  not  do  as  an  open  enemy.  At  a  stroke  it  would  take  all  the 
trouble  off  the  hands  of  secession,  except  only  what  proceeds  from  the 
external  blockade.  It  would  do  for  the  disunionists  that  which  of  all 
things  they  most  desire — feed  them  well,  and  give  them  disunion  without 
a  struggle  of  their  own.  It  recognizes  no  fidelity  to  the  Constitution, 
no  obligation  to  maintain  the  Union;  and  while  very  many  who  have 
favored  it  are  doubtless  loyal  citizens,  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  injurious 
in  effect. 

Recurring  to  the  action  of  the  Government,  it  may  be  stated  that  at 
first  a  call  was  made  for  seventy-five  thousand  militia;  and  rapidly  fol- 
lowing this,  a  proclamation  was  iaeoed  for  closing  the  ports  of  the  inaur- 
rectionary  districts  by  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  a  blockade.  So  far 
all  was  believed  to  be  strictly  legal.  At  this  point  the  insurrectionists 
announced  their  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  privateering. 

Other  caUs  were  made  for  volunteers  to  serve  for  three  years,  nnless 
sooner  discharged,  and  also  for  large  additions  to  the  regular  army  and 
navy.  These  raeasnres,  whether  strictly  legal  or  not,  were  ventured  upon 
under  what  appeared  to  be  a  popular  demand  and  a  public  necessity; 
trusting  then,  as  now,  that  Congress  would  readily  ratify  them.  It  is 
believed  that  nothing  has  been  done  beyond  the  constitutional  compe- 
tency of  Congress. 

Soon  after  the  first  call  for  militia,  it  was  considered  a  duty  to  authorize 
the  Commanding-General,  in  proper  cases,  according  to  his  discretion, 
to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  arrest  aud  detain,  without  resort  to  the  ordinary  j>roce39e9  and  forms 
of  law,  such  individuals  as  he  might  deem  dangerous  to  the  public  safety. 
This  authority  has  purposely  been  exercised  but  very  sparingly.  Never- 
thelesB,  the  legriity  and  propriety  of  what  has  been  done  under  it  are 
i^uestioned,  and  the  attention  of  the  country  has  been  called  to  the 
proposition,  that  one  who  has  awom  to  "  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,"  should  not  himself  violate  them.  Of  course,  some 
consideration  was  given  to  the  question  of  power  and  propriety  before 
this  matter  was  acted  upon.  The  whole  of  the  laws  which  were  required 
to  be  faithfolly  executed  were  being  resisted,  and  failing  of  execution  in 
nearly  one-third  of  the  States.  Must  they  be  allowed  to  finally  fail  of 
execution,  even  had  it  been  perfectly  clear  that  by  the  use  of  the  means 
necessary  to  their  execution-  some  single  law,  made  in  such  extreme 
tenderness  of  the  citizen's  liberty  that  practically  it  relieves^  more  of  the 
gnilty  than  of  the  innocent,  should  to  a  very  limited  extent  be  violated  ? 
To  state  the  question  more  directly :  Are  all  the  laws  bat  one  to  go  unez- 
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ecutod,  aod  the  Governinent  itself  go  to  pieces,  lest  that  cue  he  violated  t 
Even  in  such  a  case,  would  not  the  official  oath  be  brokeb  if  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  overthrown,  when  it  was  believed  that  disregarding 
tlie  single  law  would  tend  to  preserve  it?  But  it  was  not  believed  that 
this  question  was  presented.  It  was  not  believed  that  any  law  was 
violated.  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  "  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeaa  corpus  shall  not  he  suspended  unless  when,  in  cases,  of 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it,"  is  equivalent  to 
a  provision — is  a  provision — that  sach  privilege  may  be  suspended  when, 
in  case  of  rebellion  or  Invasion,  the  public  safety  does  require  it.  It  was 
decided  that  we  have  a  case  of  rebellion,  and  that  the  public  safety  does 
require  the  qualified  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  which  was 
authorized  to  be  made.  Now,  it  is  insisted  that  Congress,  and  not  the 
Ejcecutive,  is  vested  with  this  power.  But  the  Constitution  itself  is  silent 
ns  to  which  or  who  is  to  exercise  the  power ;  and  as  the  provision  was 
plainly  made  for  a  dangerous  emergency,  it  cannot  be  believed  the 
franiera  of  the  instrameut  intended  that  in  every  case  the  danger  should 
run  its  course  until  Congress  could  be  called  together,  the  very  assembling 
of  which  might  be  prevented,  as  was  intended  in  this  case,  by  the  re- 
bellion. 

No  more  extended  argument  is  now  offered,  as  an  opinion,  at  some 
length,  will  probably  he  presented  by  the  Attorney -General.  Whether 
there  shall  be  any  legislation  on  the  subject,  and,  if  any,  what,  is  sub- 
mitted entirely  to  the  better  judgment  of  Congress. 

The  forbearance  of  this  Government  had  been  so  extraordinary,  and  so 
long  continued,  as  to  lead  some  foreign  nations  to  shape  their  action 
as  if  they  supposed  the  early  destruction  of  our  National  Union  was 
probable.  "While  this,  on  discovery,  gave  the  Executive  some  concern, 
he  is  now  happy  to  say  that  the  sovereignty  and  rights  of  the  United 
States  are  now  everywhere  practically  respected  by  foreign  powers ;  and 
a  general  sympathy  with  the  country  is  manifested  throughout  the 
world. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  the  Navy, 
will  give  the  information  in  detail  deemed  necessary  and  convenient  for 
your  deliberation  and  action  ^  while  the  Executive  and  all  the  Depart- 
ments will  stand  ready  to  supply  omissions,  or  to  communicate  new  facts 
considered  important  for  you  to  know. 

It  is  now  recommended  that  you  give  the  legal  means  for  making  this 
contest  a  short  and  decisive  one;  that  yon  place  at  the  control  of  the 
Government,  for  the  work,  at  least  four  hundred  thousand  men  and 
$400,000,000.  That  number  of  men  li  about  one-tenth  of  those  of  proper 
ages  within  the  regions  where,  apparently,  all  are  willing  to  engage ;  uid 
the  sum  is  less  than  a  twenty-third  part  of  the  money  value  owned  by 
the  men  who  seem  ready  to  devote  the  whole.  A  debt  of  $600,000,000 
now.  is  a  less  sum  per  head  than  was  the  debt  of  onr  Bevolotion  when 
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we  came  out  of  that  struggle ;  and  the  money  value  iu  the  country  now 
bean  even  a  greater  propoi-tion  to  what  it  was  then,  than  doea  the  popn* 
latioa.  Surely  each  man  has  as  strong  a  motive  now  to  preserve  out 
Ubertiee,  as  each  had  then  to  establish  them. 

A  right  reault,  at  this  time,  will  be  worth  more  to  the  world  than  ten 
times  the  men  and  ten  tiraea  the  money.  The  evidence  reaching  ua  from 
the  country  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  material  for  the  work  is  abundant, 
aad  that  it  needs  only  the  hand  of  legislation  to  give  it  legal  sanction, 
and  the  hand  of  the  Executive  to  give  it  praotiool  shape  and  efficiency. 
One  of  the  greatest  perplexities  of  the  Government  is  to  avoid  receiving 
troops  faster  than  it  can  provide  for  them.  In  a  word,  the  people  will 
save  their  Government,  if  the  government  itself  will  do  its  part  only 
indifferently  well. 

It  might  seem,  at  first  thought,  to  be  of  little  difference  whether  the 
present  movement  at  the  South  be  called  "secession"  or  "rebellion." 
The  movers,  however,  will  understand  the  difference.  At  the  beginning, 
they  knew  they  could  never  raise  their  treason  to  any  respectable 
magnitude  by  any  name  which  implies  violation  of  law.  They  knew 
their  people  possessed  as  much  of  moral  sense,  as  much  of  devotion  to 
law  and  order,  and  as  much  pride  in,  and  reverence  for  the  history  and 
Govemment  of  their  common  country,  as  any  other  civilized  and  patri- 
otic people.  They  knew  they  could  make  no  advancement  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  these  strong  and  noble  sentiments.  Accordingly,  they  com- 
menced by  an  insidious  debauching  of  the  public  mind.  They  invented 
an  ingenious  sophism,  which,  if  conceded,  was  followed  by  perfectly 
logical  steps,  through  all  the  incidents,  to  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  Union.  The  sophism  itself  is,  that  any  State  of  the  Union  may, 
consistently  with  the  National  Constitution,  and  therefore  lawfully  and 
peaoefoUy,  withdraw  from  the  Union  without  the  consent  of  the  Union, 
or  of  any  other  State.  The  little  disguise  that  the  supposed  right  is  to 
be  eiercised  only  for  just  cause,  themselves  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  its 
justice,  is  too  thin  to  merit  any  notice. 

With  rebellion  thus  sugar-coated  they  have  been  drug^ng  the  public 
mind  of  their  section  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  until  at  length  they 
have  brought  many  good  men  to  a  willingness  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Government  the  day  after  some  assemblage  of  men  have  enacted  the 
farcical  pretence  of  taking  their  State  out  of  the  Union,  who  could  have 
been  brought  to  no  such  thing  the  day  before. 

This  sophism  derives  much,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  its  currency  from 
the  assumption  that  there  is  some  omnipotent  and  sacred  snpretnacy 
pertaining  to  a  State^to  each  State  of  our  Federal  Union.  Our  States 
bare  neither  more  nor  less  power  than  that  reserved  to  them  in  the 
Union  by  the  Constitution — no  one  of  them  ever  hanng  been  a  State  out 
of  the  Union.  The  oripnal  ones  passed  into  the  Union  even  before  they  ■ 
cast  off  their  British  colonial  dependence ;  and  the  new  ones  each  came 
13 
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into  the  Union  directly  from  a  condition  of  dependence,  excepting  Texas 
And  even  Texas,  in  its  tfuipornry  imlepencltjnce,  wsis  never  di.sijrn;itcd  ;i 
State.  The  new  o!7^■s  only  touk  the  Wesijifnatiori  of  Sfittt^s  on  (^nrnirrtj  inti. 
the  Union,  wliile  that  nnine  was  tirst  adopted  by  tIio  old  ones  iii  and  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Therein  tlie  "United  Colonies''  were 
declared  to  be  "free  and  independent  States;"  but,  evm  then,  the  ob- 
ject phiinly  was  not  to  declare  tlieir  independence  of  one  another,  nr  of 
the  Union,  but  directly  the  contrary;  as  their  mutual  pled;;i>  and  their 
mutual  action  before,  at  the  time,  and  afterwards,  abundantly  slujw.  The 
express  [difjhting  of  faith  by  each  and  all  of  the  orijrinal  thirteen  in  tlie 
Articlet;  of  Con  federation,  two  years  later,  that  the  Inion  sluil!  be  per- 
petual, is  most  comdusive.  Having  never  been  States,  cither  in  sulistanct' 
or  in  ii:ime,  outside  of  the  Union,  whence  this  rna;;ioal  omnipnteTue  of 
"State  Rights,''  asserting  a  claim  of  power  to  lawfully  dcRtrnv  the  Union 
itself?  Mucli  is  s.iid  about  the  "sovereignty"  of  the  States;  but  the 
word  even  is  not  in  the  National  Constitution ;  nor,  as  is  beliwed,  in  any 
of  the  State  constitutions.  What  is  "sovereignty  "  in  the  political  ^^ens.■ 
of  the  term  ?  Would  it  be  far  wrong  to  define  it  "  a  political  comtnuuity 
without  a  politic^d  superior.?"  Tested  by  this,  no  one  of  our  Stiites,  f-\ 
cept  Texas,  ov(.r  was  a  sovtTeignty.  And  even  Texas  gave  up  the  char- 
acter on  coming  into  the  Union ;  by  which  act  she  acknowledged  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  and  treaties  of  t!ie  United 
States  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  to  be  for  her  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  The  States  have  their  status  in  the  Union,  and  they 
have  no  other  legal  status.  If  they  break  from  this,  they  can  only  do  so 
against  law  and  by  revolution.  The  Union,  and  not  tliemselves  sepa- 
rately, procured  their  independence  and  tlieir  libL'ity.  By  conquest  or 
nurchas*.'  the  Union  gave  each  of  them  whatever  of  independence  or 
liberty  it  has.  The  Union  is  older  than  any  of  the  States,  and,  in  fact,  it 
created  them  as  States.  Originally  some  dependent  col'inies  made  the 
I'nioD,  and,  in  turn,  the  Union  threw  off  their  old  dependence  for  thera, 
and  m.ade  thera  States,  such  as  they  are.  Not  one  uf  them  ever  had  a 
State  constitution  independent  of  the  Union.  Of  course,  it  is  not  for- 
gotten that  all  the  new  States  framed  their  constitutions  before  they  en- 
tered thv  Union ;  nevertheless  dependent  upon,  and  preparatory  to,  com- 
ing into  the  Union. 

Unquestionably  the  States  have  the  powers  and  rights  reserved  to  them 
in  and  by  the  National  Constitution;  but  among  these,  surely,  are  not 
included  all  conceivable  powers,  however  mischievous  or  destructive ; 
but,  at  most,  such  only  as  were  known  in  the  world,  at  the  time,  as  gov- 
ernmental powers;  and,  certainly,  a  power  to  destroy  the  Government 
itself  had  never  been  known  as  a  governmental — as  a  merely  adniinistn- 
tive  power.  This  relative  matter  of  National  power  and  State  Rights. 
as  a  principle,  is  no  other  than  the  principle  of  generality  and  locality. 
Whatever  concerns  the  whole  should  be  confided  to  the  whole — to  the 
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(icneral  Government;  while  whatever  concerns  only  the  State  «honlJ  be 
ktt  exclusively  to  the  State.  This  is  all  tliere  is  of  original  principle 
about  it.  Whether  the  Niitional  Constitution,  in  definijiji  boundaries  lie- 
tWL'un  the  two  has  applied  the  principle  with  exact  accunicy,  ia  not  to  b". 
questioned.     We  are  all  bound  by  that  defining,  witliout  question. 

What  is  now  combated,  is  the  position  that  secession  is  consistent  with 
the  Constitution — is  livvtul  and  peaceful.  It  is  not  contended  that  there 
is  any  express  law  for  it;  and  nothing  should  ever  be  implied  as  law  which 
leads  to  unjust  or  absurd  consequences.  The  Nation  purchased  with  money 
the  countries  out  of  wliich  several  of  these  States  Wfco  formed:  is  it  just 
that  they  shall  go  off  without  leave  and  without  refunding?  The  \ation 
paid  very  large  sums  (in  the  aggregate,  I  believe,  nearly  a  hundi-fd  mil- 
lions) to  relieve  Florida  of  the  aboriginal  tribes;  is  it  Just  that  she  sli;i!l 
now  be  off  without  cc)ns(;iit,  or  without  making  ;iny  return?  The  Xutlon 
is  now  in  debt  for  money  applied  to  the  benefit  of  these  so-called  sectdinjj 
St;it^.'S  in  common  with  the  rest ;  is  it  jnst  eithf.r  that  creditors  sh.dl  go 
unpaid,  or  the  remaining  States  pay  the  whole?  A  part  of  the  present 
National  debt  was  contracted  to  pay  the  old  debts  of  Texas;  ia  it  just  tliat 
she  shall  leave  and  pay  no  part  of  this  herself? 

Again,  if  one  State  may  stivde,  so  may  another;  and  when  all  shall 
havi;  seceded,  none  is  left  to  pay  the  debts.  Is  this  ipiite  just  to  eredihir-;? 
Did  we  notify  them  of  tiiis  sage  view  of  ours  when  we  borrowed  their 
money?  If  we  now  recognize  this  doctrine  by  allowing  the  seceders  to 
go  in  peace,  it  is  difficult  tn  si.-o  what  we  <'an  dn  if  others  choose  to  go,  or 
to  extort  terms  upon  which  they  will  promise  to  r«main. 

The  seceders  insist  thatour  Constitution  admits  of  sLM^ssion.  They  have 
assumed  to  make  a  national  constitution  of  their  own,  in  which,  of  neces- 
sity, they  have  either  discarded  or  retained  the  right  of  secession,  as  they 
insist  it  exists  in  ours.  If  they  liave  discarded  it,  they  thereby  admit 
that,  on  principle,  it  ought  not  to  be  in  ours.  If  they  have  retained  it, 
by  their  own  construction  of  ours,  they  show  that  to  be  consistent  they 
must  secede  from  one  another  whenever  they  shall  find  it  the  easiest  way 
of  settling  their  debts,  or  effecting  any  other  seltish  or  unjust  object.  Tlie 
principle  itself  is  one  of  disintegration,  and  upon  which  no  Government 
can  possibly  endure. 

]f  all  the  States  save  one  should  assert  the  power  to  drive  that  one  out 

of  the  Union,  it  is  presumed  the  whole  class  of  seceder  politicians  would 

at  once  deny  the  power,  and  denounce  the  act  as  the  greatest  outrage 

upon  State  rights.     But  suppose  that  precisely  the  same  act.  instead  of 

being  called  "  driving  the  one  oat,"  should  be  called  "  the  seceding  of  the 

others  from  that  one,"  it  would  be  exactly  what  the  seceders  claim  to  do  ; 

unless,  indeed,  they  make  the  point  that  the  one,  because  it  is  a  minority, 

may  rightfully  do  what  the  others,  because  they  are  a  majority,  may  not 

rightfully  do.    These  politicians  are  subtile  and  profound  on  the  rights  of 

minorities.     They  are  not  partial  to  that  power  which  made  the  Constitu 

tiun,  and  speaks  from  the  preamble,  calling  itself  "  We,  the  Pam 
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It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  there  is  to-day  a  mryority  of  th« 
legally  qualified  votera  of  any  State,  exrt;;)t,  perhajts,  South  Carolina,  in 
favor  of  disunion.  There  is  lunih  reason  to  believe  that  the  Union  men 
are  the  majority  in  many,  if  not  in  every  other  one,  of  the  so-called  sece- 
ded States.  The  contrary  haa  not  been  demonstrated  in  any  onu  of  them. 
It  is  ventured  to  affirm  tliis  even  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee ;  for  the  result 
of  an  election  held  in  military  camps,  where  the  bayonets  are  all  on  one 
side  of  the  question  voted  upon,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  demoustra- 
ting  popular  sentiment.  At  such  an  election,  all  that  large  class  who  are 
at  once  for  the  Union  and  against  coercion  would  be  coerced  to  vote  against 
the  Union. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  extravagance,  that  the  free  institution3  we 
enjoy  have  developed  the  powers  and  improved  the  condition  of  our  whole 
people  beyond  any  example  in  the  woi'ld,  Of  this  we  now  have  a  stri- 
king and  an  impressive  illustration.  So  large  an  army  as  the  Government 
has  now  on  foot  was  never  before  known  without  a  soldier  in  it  but  who 
had  taken  his  place  there  of  liis  own  free  choicu.  But  more  than  this; 
there  are  many  single  regiments  whose  members,  one  and  another,  posees.-; 
full  pnu'tioa!  knowled;:*.'  of  all  the  arts,  sciences,  professions,  and  what- 
ever else,  whether  useful  or  elegant,  is  known  in  th«  world ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  one  from  whicli  there  could  not  be  selected  a  President,  a  Cabi- 
net, a  Ciinfrrcss,  and  perhaps  a  court,  abundantly  competent  to  administer 
the  Government  itsL-lf.  Nor  do  I  say  this  is  not  true  also  in  the  army  of 
our  late  tViends,  now  adversaries  in  this  contest;  but  if  it  is,  so  much 
better  the  reason  why  tlie  Government  which  ha^  conferred  such  benefits 
on  both  them  and  us  should  not  be  broken  up.  Whoever,  in  any  section, 
prop()ses  to  abandon  such  a  Government,  would  do  well  to  consider  in 
deferenee  to  what  principle  it  is  that  he  does  it;  wli;it  better  he  is  likely  to 
get  in  its  stead  ;  whi*thor  the  substitute  will  !;ive,  or  be  intended  to  give, 
so  much  of  good  to  the  people?  There  are  some  foreshadowings  on  this 
subject.  Our  adversaries  have  ad  opted  somy  deejarations  of  independence, 
in  wliieh,  unlike  the  good  old  one,  penned  by  Jefferson,  they  omit  the 
words,  "'ail  men  are  created  equal."  AVhy  ?  They  have  adopted  a  tem- 
porary national  constitution,  in  the  preamble  of  which,  unlike  our  good 
uld  one,  signed  by  "Washington,  they  omit  "  We,  the  People,"  and  sub- 
stitute, "We,  the  deputies  of  the  sovereign  and  independent  States." 
Why?  Why  this  deliberate  pressing  out  of  view  the  rights  of  men  and 
the  authority  of  the  people? 

Tliis  is  essentially  a  people's  contest.  On  the  side  of  the  Union  it  is  a 
struggle  for  maintaining  in  the  world  that  form  and  substance  of  Govern- 
ment wliose  leading  object  is  to  elevate  the  condition  of  men;  to  lift  arti- 
tirial  weights  from  all  shoulders;  to  clear  the  paths  of  laudable  pursaits 
for  all ;  to  afford  all  an  unfettered  start  and  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of 
life.  Yielding  to  partial  and  temporary  departures,  from  necessity,  this  is 
the  leading  object  of  the  Government  for  whose  existence  we  contend. 
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lam  moat  happy  to  believe  that  tlitj  plaiu  peopk'  undtratand  and  appre- 
ciate this.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  while  in  this  the  Goveniment's  ho'ur 
of  trijtl,  large  nmnbtTs  of  those  in  the  army  and  navy  who  liave  b<.'on 
favored  with  the  offices  have  resigned  aiul  proved  falst-  to  tlie  hand  wliich 
had  pampered  thoin,  not  one  common  soldier  or  common  9aih)r  is  known 
to  have  deserted  his  dag. 

Great  honor  ia  due  to  those  officers  who  remained  true,  despite  the  ex- 
ample of  Uieir  treacherous  associates  ;  but  the  greatest  honor,  and  most 
important  fact  of  all,  is  the  unanimous  firmness  of  the  commnn  soldiers 
and  common  sailors.  To  the  last  nuin,  so  far  as  known,  they  have  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  traitorous  efforts  of  those  whose  commanda  but  an 
Lour  before  they  obeyed  as  absolute  law.  This  is  the  patrii-tic  instinrt  of 
plain  people.  They  understand,  without  an  argument,  that  th^-  dustroy- 
iag  the  Government  which  was  made  by  Washii^ton  means  no  good  to 
them. 

Our  popular  Government  has  often  been  called  an  experiment.  Two 
points  in  it  our  people  have  already  settled — the  suci'i.'S3fvil  estabUahiog 
and  the  successful  administering  of  it.  One  still  reniains— its  successful 
maintenance  against  a  formidable  internal  attempt  to  overthrow  it.  It  is 
now  for  them  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  those  who  can  fairly  carry 
an  election  can  also  suppress  a  rebellion;  that  ballots  are  the  rightful  and 
peaceful  successors  of  buUets;  and  that  when  ballots  have  fairly  and  con- 
stitutionally decided,  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  back  to  bullets  ■ 
that  th<,re  can  be  no  successful  appeal,  ".-xoept  to  ballots  themselvi.-s,  at 
succeeding  elections.  Such  will  be  a  great  lesson  of  peace ;  teaching  men 
that  what  they  cannot  take  by  an  election,  neither  can  they  take  by  a 
war ;  teaching  all  the  folly  of  being  the  bei^inners  of  a  war. 

Lest  there  be  some  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  candid  men  as  to  what 
is  to  be  the  cimr'^c  of  the  Government  towards  the  SouHu-rn  States  after 
the  rebellion  shall  have  be>.'n  suppressed,  the  Executive  deems  it  proper 
to  say,  it  will  be  his  purpose  then,  as  ever,  to  bt.-  guided  by  the  Ctmstitu- 
tion  and  the  laws;  and  that  he  probably  will  have  no  differc^nt  under- 
standing of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Federal  Government  relatively 
to  the  rights  of  the  Statics  and  the  people  under  the  Constitution  than  that 
expressed  in  the  Inaugural  Address. 

He  desires  to  preserve  the  Government,  that  it  maybe  administered  for 
all,  as  it  was  administered  by  the  men  who  made  it.  Loyal  citizens  every- 
where have  the  right  to  claim  this  of  their  Government,  and  th^  Govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  withhold  or  neglect  it.  It  is  not  perceived  that  in 
giving  it  there  is  any  coercion,  any  conquest,  or  any  subjugation,  in  any 
just  sense  of  those  terms. 

The  Constitution  provides,  and  all  the  States  have  accepted  the  provi 
sion,  that  "the  United  States  sliall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  Government."  But  if  a  State  may  lawfully  go  out 
of  the  Union,  having  done  so,  it  may  also  discard  the  republican  form  of 
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Government;  so  tliiit  to  prevent  its  (jjoing  out  is  an  indispensable  means 
ti>  the  end  of  niuintiiining  tin;  guarantee  mentioned;  and  when  an  end  is 
lawful  and  obligatory,  the  indispensable  means  to  it  are  also  lawful  and 
obligatory. 

It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the  Executive  found  the  dnty  of  em- 
ploying the  war  power  in  defence  of  the  (iovernment  forced  upon  him. 
He  cuuld  but  purform  tliid  duty  or  surrender  the  existence  of  the  Govern- 
ment. No  compromise  by  public  servants  could  in  this  case  he  a  cure; 
not  that  com  promises  are  not  often  proper,  but  that  no  popuiar  Govern- 
ment can  long  survive  a  marked  precedent  that  those  who  carry  an  elec- 
tion can  only  sav*;  the  Government  from  immediate  destruction  by  giving 
op  the  main  point  upon  wiiioh  the  people  gave  the  election.  The  people 
tlic  iiselves,  and  not  their  servants,  can  safely  reverse  their  own  deliberate 
derisions. 

As  a  private  citizen  the  Executive  could  not  have  consented  that  these 
institutions  shall  perish;  much  less  could  he,  in  betrayal  of  so  vast  and  so 
sacred  a  trust  as  these  free  people  have  confided  to  him.  He  felt  that  he 
had  no  moral  right  to  shrink,  or  even  to  count  the  chances  of  his  own  life, 
in  what  might  follow.  In  full  view  of  his  great  responsibility  he  has  so 
far  done  what  he  has  deemed  his  duty.  You  will  now.  according  to  your 
own  judgment,  perfnrm  yours.  He  sincerely  hopes  that  your  views  and 
yonr  action  may  so  accord  with  his  as  to  assnre  all  faithful  citizens  who 
have  In'cn  disturbed  in  tJieir  rights  of  a  certain  and  speedy  restoration  to 
them,  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

And  having  thus  chosen  our  course,  without  guile  and  with  pure  pur- 
pose, let  us  renew  our  trust  in  God,  and  go  forward  without  fear  and  with 
manly  hearts. 

Abraham  Lincolx, 

July  4,  1801. 

Congress  imitated  the  President  in  confining  its  attention 
exclusively  to  the  rebellion  and  the  means  for  its  suppres- 
sion. The  zealous  and  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  the  people 
met  a  prompt  response  from  their  representatives.  The 
Judiriary  Committee  in  the  House  was  instructed  on  the  8th 
to  prepare  a  bill  to  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels  against 
the  Government ;  and  on  the  9th,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
(ayes  ninety-eight,  noes  fifty-five),  declaring  it  to  be 
"no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
to  capture  and  return  fugitive  slaves."  A  bill  was 
promptly  introduced  to  declare  valid  all  the  acts  of  the 
Presidf'nt  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  Congress,  and  it  brought  on  a  general 
discussion  of  the  principles  involved  and  the  interests 
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concerned  in  tlie  contest.  Th«'re  were  a  few  in  both 
Houses,  witli  Jolui  C.  Brecliiuridge,  of  Kentucky,  at  their 
head,  who  still  insit^ted  that  any  resort  by  tlie  Govern- 
ment to  the  use  of  tlip  war  power  against  the  rebi'ls  was 
unconstitutional,  and  could  only  end  in  the  destructiou 
of  the  Union  ;  but  the  general  sentiment  of  both  Houses 
fully  sustained  the  President  in  tlie  st(_'j)ti  lie  had  taken. 
The  subject  of  slavery  was  introduced  into  the  discussion 
commenced  by  Senator  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  who  pro- 
posed on  the  18th  to  amend  the  Army  Bill  by  adding  a 
section  that  no  x>art  of  the  army  sliuuld  be  I'lnphtyed  "  in 
subjecting  or  holding  as  a  conquered  province  any  sov- 
ereign State  now  or  lately  one  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  abolishing  or  interfering  with  African  slavery  in  any  of 
the  States."  The  debate  which  ensued  elicited  the  senti- 
ments of  members  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio, 
concurred  in  the  sentiment  that  the  war  was  ''  not  to  be 
waged  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  any  State  or  freeing 
any  slave,  or  to  interfere  witli  the  social  or  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  any  State  or  any  people ;  it  was  to  preserve 
this  Union,  to  maintain  the  Constitution  as  it  is  in  all  its 
clauses,  in  all  its  guarantees,  without  chaii<:;e  or  limita- 
tion." Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  assented  to  this,  but 
also  declared  that  if  the  South  should  protract  the  war, 
and*' it  should  turn  out  that  either  tliis  Government  or 
slaverj'  must  be  destroyed,  then  the  people  of  the  North 
— the  Conservative  people  of  the  North — would  say, 
rather  than  let  the  Government  perish,  let  slavery  perish." 
Mr.  Lane,  of  Kansas,  did  not  believe  that  slavery  could 
survive  in  any  State  the  march  of  the  Union  armies. 
These  seemed  to  be  the  sentiments  of  both  branches  of 
Congress.  The  amendment  was  rejected,  and  bills  were 
passed  ratifying  the  acts  of  the  President,  authorizing 
him  to  accept  the  services  of  half  a  million  of  volunteers, 
and  placing  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  Government  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  Mr.  McClernand,  a  democrat  from 
Illinois,  offered  a  resolution  pledging  the  House  to  vote 
any  amount  of  money  and  any  number  of  men  neressaiy 
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to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  restore  the  authority  of  the 
Govei-umeut,  wliicli  was  adopted,  with  hut  five  opposing 
votes;  and  on  tlie  22d  of  July,  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Ken- 
tucky, offered  the  following  resolution,  defining  tlie  objects 
of  the  war ; — 

Resolved  by  ike  House  of  liepresenlatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  Tlijit  tlie  present  deiilorable  civil  war  has  liceii  fur(i,<l  upon  tlie 
country  by  the  disuuionistw  of  the  Southern  States,  now  in  arms  against 
the  Oonstitutiiinal  Ciovernnient,  and  in  arms  arunnd  the  Capital;  that  in 
this  national  fUier^jency,  Congress,  banishing  all  leelings  of  inere  passion 
or  reseiiUirent,  wilt  reiollect  only  its  duty  to  the  wliole  fi>untry ;  tiiul  this 
war  is  not  waf,'^'(l  on  their  part  in  any  spirit  of  opjirossion,  ov  for  any  pur- 
pose of  conquest  or  subjugation,  or  purpose  of  overtlirowing  or  interfering 
with  the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  those  .States,  but  to  defend 
and  maintain  the  supremaey  of  the  t'oiistitution,  and  to  ]'reserve  the 
TJnion  with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  several  States  un- 
impaired ;  and  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplished  the  war 
ought  to  cease. 

This  resolution  was  adopted,  with  hut  two  dissenting 
votes.  It  wtis  accepted  by  the  whole  country  as  defining 
the  ol)jei:ts  and  limiting  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
was  rejiarded  with  special  favor  by  the  loyal  citizens  of 
the  Border  States,  whose  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  liad  been  skilfully  and  zealously  played  upon  by 
the  agents  tmd  allies  of  the  rebel  confederacy.  The  war 
was  universally  represented  by  these  men  as  waged  for 
the  d'-struction  of  slavery,  and  as  aiming,  not  at  the  pres- 
(irvation  of  the  Union,  but  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  ; 
and  there  was  great  danger  that  these  appeals  to  the  pride, 
the  interest,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Border  Slave  States 
might  bring  them  to  join  their  fortunes  to  those  of  the 
rebellion.  The  passage  of  this  resolution,  with  so  great  a 
degree  of  unanimity,  had  a  very  soothing  effect  upon  the 
apprehensions  of  these  States,  and  eontribnted  largely  to 
strengthen  the  Government  in  its  contest  with  the  rebellion. 

The  sentiments  of  Congress  on  this  matter,  as  well  as  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  war,  were  still  further  developed 
in  the  debates  which  followed  the  introduction  to  the  House 
of  a  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  to  " '  confiscate  property 
used  for  insurrectionary  purposes."     It  was  referred  to 
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the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  reported  back  witli  an  amend- 
ment, providing  that  wlienmer  any  slave  slioiiUI  l)e 
required  or  permitted  by  liis  master  to  take  up  arms,  or 
be  employed  in  any  fort,  d<M-k-}'ard,  or  in  any  military 
service  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  he  should  become  entitled 
to  his  freedom.  Mr.  Wickliffe  and  Mr.  Burnett,  nf  Ken- 
tucky, at  once  contested  the  passage  of  the  bill,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Government  had  no  right  to  interlVn'  in 
any  way  with  the  relation  existing  between  a  master  and 
his  slave  ;  and  they  were  answered  by  tlie  Nerllirrii  mem- 
bers with  th(.'  argument  that  th<'  (Jovfrnment  certainly 
had  a  right  to  confiscati^  property  of  any  kind  em])lny(d 
in  the  rebellion,  and  that  tliere  was  no  more  n^asou  for 
protecting  slavery  against  the  conscqiicue.s  of  exerrising 
this  right,  than  for  shielding  any  other  interest  that  might 
be  thus  involved.  The  advocat'-s  (if  the  bill  denied  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  law  to  emancipatt-  tin-  slaves, 
or  that  it  would  bear  any  such  eonstrurtion  in  the  <"ourts 
of  justice.  They  repudiati'd  the  idi-a  tliat  men  in  arms 
against  the  Union  and  Constitution  <-onld  claim  the  yra 
tection  of  the  Constitution,  and  tlins  derive  from  tliat 
instrument  increased  ability  to  secure  its  destruction  ;  but 
they  based  their  proposed  confiscation  of  slave  propei-ty 
solely  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  nei-esxtry  nic;ins  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  not  in  any  st-nse  the  object 
for  which  the  war  was  waged.  After  a  proti-actc^d  debate, 
that  section  of  the  bill  which  related  to  this  .--nbject  was 
passed — ayes  sixty,  noes  forty-eight — in  the  following 
fonn : — 

That  whenever,  hereafter,  during  the  present  insurrection  ofisiinst  the 
Govemmeut  of  tlie  United  States,  any  person  claimed  to  be  held  to  liibor 
or  service  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  aliall  be  required  or  juTinittt-d  by 
the  persoD  to  whom  such  labor  or  service  is  claimt-d  to  be  duo,  or  by  the 
lawful  agent  of  such  person,  to  take  up  arms  ;i(raiust  tlie  Uiiiicd  States, 
or  ahflU  be  required  or  permitted  by  the  person  to  whom  stub  sirviii,-  or 
labor  13  claimed  to  be  due,  or  his  lawful  ageot,  to  worli  or  to  In-  einployod 
in  or  upon  any  fort,  navy-yard,  dock,  ai-mory,  ship,  or  intrenrlinu-nt,  or 
in  any  military  or  naval  service  whatever,  against  the  Government  and 
lawful  authority  of  the  UiiitoJ  States,  thon,  and  in  every  such  case,  tlio 
person  to  whom  such  eervicc  is  claimed  to  be  due,  shall  forfeit  Ida  claim 
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to  suoli  labor,  any  law  oftlio  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstamling^  antl  whenever  thereafter  tlie  i)erson  claiming  such 
labor  or  service  shall  seek  to  enforce  his  rlaini,  it  shall  be  a  full  and  suffi- 
cient answer  to  liuch  claim  that  the  person  whoso  service  or  labor  is 
claimed,  had  been  eiU[.lojed  in  liostile  service  against  tlie  Government  of 
the  United  States,  contrary  tu  tile  provisions  of  this  act. 

Congress  closed  its  extra  session  on  the  Ctli  of  August. 
It  had  taken  the  most  vigorous  and  effective  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  tlie  rebellion,  having  clothed  the  Pres- 
ident with  even  greater  power  than  he  had  asked  for  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  avoided  with  just  tidelty 
all  ])oints  whicli  could  divide  and  weaken  the  loyal  sen- 
timent of  the  country.  The  ]ieople  responded  with  hearty 
npiihiiise  to  tlie  patriotic  action  of  their  representatives. 
The  universal  temper  of  the  country  was  one  of  buoj'ancy 
and  hope.  Tlirougiiout  the  early  part  of  the  summer  the 
rebels  had  been  steadily  pushing  troops  through  Virginia 
to  the  borders  of  the  Potomac,  menacing  the  National  Cap- 
ital with  capture,  until  in  the  latter  part  of  June  they  had 
an  army  of  not  far  from  thiity-Hve  thousand  men,  holding 
a  strong  p(  isition  along  the  Bull  Run  Creek — its  left  posted 
at  Winchester,  and  its  right  resting  at  Manassas.  It  was 
determined  to  attack  this  force  and  drive  it  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Washington,  and  the  general  belief  of  the  country 
was  that  this  would  substantially  end  the  war.  The 
National  army,  numbering  about  thirty  thousand  men, 
moved  from  the  Potomac,  on  the  16th  of  July,  under 
General  McDowell,  and  the  main  attack  was  made  on  the 
21st.  It  II  suited  in  the  defeat,  with  a  loss  of  four  hundred 
and  eighty  killed  and  one  thousand  wounded,  of  our 
forces,  and  their  falling  btick,  in  thi'  utmost  disorder  and 
confusion,  upon  Washington.  Our  army  was  completely 
routed,  and  if  the  rebel  forces  had  known  the  extent  of 
their  success,  and  had  been  in  condition  to  avail  them- 
si-lves  of  it  with  vigor  and  energy,  the  Capital  would 
easily  have  fallen  into  their  hands. 

The  result  of  this  battle  took  the  whole  country  by  sur- 
prise. The  most  sanguine  expectations  of  a  prompt  and 
decisive  victory  had  been  universally  entertained;  and 
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the  actual  issue  first  revealed  to  the  people  the  prospect 
of  a  long  and  bloody  war.  But  the  public  hrart  was  not 
in  the  least  discouraged.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  cft'ect  was 
to  rouse  still  higlier  the  courage  and  di:termination  of  tix- 
people.  No  one  dreamed  for  an  instant  of  submission. 
The  most  vigorous  eiForts  were  made  to  reorganize  tln^ 
army,  to  increase  its  numbers  by  voluntreriiiL;,  and  to 
establish  a  footing  for  National  troops  at  various  ]Miint:i 
along  the  rebel  coast.  On  tin-  28th  of  August  Fort  Ilut- 
t«rus  was  surrendfifd  to  the  National  foveas,  and  on  the 
31st  of  October  Port  Royal,  on  the  coast  of  South  (Caro- 
lina, fell  into  possession  of  the  United  States.  On  tlu'  3d 
of  December  Ship  Island,  lying  bt-tween  Mobil.;  and  NfW 
Orleans,  was  occupied.  Preparations  w*  re  also  made  lor 
an  expedition  against  New  Orleans,  and  by  a  sHi-irs  of 
combined  movements  tiie  rebel  forces  were  driven  out  of 
Western  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  —  States  in 
which  the  population  had  from  thi-  beginning  of  the  con- 
test been  divided  in  sentiniint  and  action. 

On  the  31st  of  October  General  Scott,  finding  himsi.'lf 
unable,  in  conseqiu-nce  of  illmss  and  advancing  age,  to 
take  the  field  or  discharge  the  duties  imposed  by  tln^ 
enlarging  contest,  resigned  his  position  as  commander  of 
the  army,  in  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War :  — 

HBATl-fiPAKTEKS   OF  TUB    ArMY.        ( 

Wasmingtos,  October  31, 1861.  ) 
The  Ron.  S.  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War  : — 

Sir: — For  more  than  three  years  I  have  been  unable,  from  a  hurt,  to 
mount  a  horse,  or  to  walk  nacire  than  a  few  piicc:^  at  a  tiiiu',  and  lh;it  with 
much  pain.  Other  and  new  intirinitios — dropsy  and  verti;:;" — udinonish 
me  that  repose  of  mind  and  bo<Iy.  with  the  appliances  uf  snrL,'CTy  and 
medicine,  are  necessary  to  add  a  little  more  to  a  life  already  protracted 
ranch  beyond  the  usual  sjian  of  man. 

It  is  under  such  circumstances — made  doubly  painful  by  the  unnatural 
and  unjust  rebellion  now  rat,nng  in  the  Soutln-'i-n  States  uf  our  {so  late)  prua- 
peroiis  and  happy  Union — that  I  am  compelled  to  request  that  my  name 
may  be  placed  on  the  list  of  army  officers  retired  from  active  service. 

As  this  request  is  founded  on  an  absolute  right,  granted  by  a  recent  act 
of  Congress,  I  am  entirely  at  liberty  to  say  it  U  with  deep  regret  that  I 
withdraw  myself,  in  these  momentous  times,  from  the  orders  nf  ji  Presi- 
dent who  has  treated  nie  with  distingniahed  kindness  and  courtesy;  whom 
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I  know,  upon  miicii  personal  intercourse,  to  be  patriotic,  without  sectional 
partialities  or  prejudices ;  t<»  be  highly  conscientious  in  the  performanc* 
of  i.'very  duty,  and  of  unrivalled  activity  and  perseverance. 

And  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  whom  I  now  ofBcially  address  for  the  last 
time,  I  beg  to  aeknowledyt)  iny  many  obligations,  for  the  uniform  high 
consideration  I  have  rijwived  at  your  hands ;  and  have  the  honor  to 
remain,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Win  FIELD  SooTT. 

President  Lincoln  waited  upon  General  Scott  at  hia 
residence,  accompanied  by  his  Cabinet,  and  made  pergonal 
expression  to  him  of  the  deep  regret  ivhicli  he,  in  common 
with  the  whole  country,  felt  in  parting  with  a  public  ser- 
vant so  venerable  in  years  and  so  illustrious  for  the 
services  he  had  rendered.  He  also  issued  the  following 
order : — 

On  tlie  first  day  of  November,  1861,  upon  his  own  application  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Brevet  Lieutenant-General  Winfield  Scott 
is  ordered  to  be  placed, -and  hereby  is  placed,  upon  the  list  of  retired 
urtivcrs  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  without  reduction  of  hia  current 
piiy,  subsi-.tence,  or  allowances. 

Thf  American  puople  will  hear  with  sadness  and  deep  emotion  that 
(Jcueral  Scott  liu'^  withdrawn  from  the  active  control  of  the  army,  while 
tlie  President  and  unanimous  Cabinet  express  their  own  and  the  Nation's 
8yiii])athy  in  his  personal  affliction,  and  tlieir  profound  sense  of  the  im- 
portant public  services  rendered  by  him  to  his  ciiuntry  during  his  long 
and  brilliant  career,  among  which  will  ever  be  gratefully  distinij;uislied  his 
f^iitliful  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  Flag,  when 
'iss;iilcd  by  parricidal  rebellion.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Tlie  command  of  the  army  then  devolved  by  appoint- 
ment upon  Major-General  McClellan,  who  had  been  re- 
called from  Western  Virginia  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
and  had  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  recruiting  the 
anny  in  front  of  Washington,  and  preparing  it  for  the 
defence  of  the  Capital,  and  for  a  fresh  advance  upon  the 
forces  of  the  rebellion. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  attention  that  thus  far,  in  its 
policy  concerning  the  war,  the  Government  had  been  very 
gr^utly  influenced  by  a  desire  to  prevent  the  Border  Slave 
States  from  joining  the  rebel  confederacy.  Their  accession 
would  have  added  immensely  to  the  forces  of  the  rebel- 
j:u:i,  and  would  have  increased  very  greatly  the  labor  and 
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difficulty  of  its  suppression.  Tlie  Administration  iuid 
Congress  had,  tlierefore,  avoided,  so  far  as  possible,  any 
measures  in  regard  to  slavery  which  could  needlessly  ex- 
cite the  hostile  prejudices  of  the  people  of  the  BordiT 
States.  The  Confiscation  Act  affected  only  those  slaves 
who  should  he  "  required  or  permitted"  by  their  masters 
to  render  service  to  the  rebel  causi'.  It  did  not  in  any 
respect  change  the  condition  of  any  others.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Executive  Department,  acted  upon  the  same 
principle.  The  question  first  arose  in  Viriiinia.  simulta- 
neously at  Fortress  ^lonroe,  and  in  the  wi-stern  part  of 
the  State.  On  the  26th  of  May,  General  JlcC'ldlan  issued 
an  address  to  the  peopb'  of  the  district  undi'r  his  com- 
mand, in  whicli  he  said  to  them,  "Understand  (Mir  thing 
clearly:  not  only  will  we  abstain  from  all  intei-ference 
with  your  slaves,  but  we  will,  on  thi'  contrary,  with  an 
iron  hand  crush  any  attempt  at  insurrection  on  tlieir  part." 
On  the  27tli  of  May,  General  Butler,  in  command  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  he 
was  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  number  of  slaves  that 
were  coming  in  from  the  surrounding  country  and  scrhing 
protection  within  the  lines  of  his  camp.  He  had  deter- 
mined to  regard  them  as  contraband  of  war.  and  to  em- 
ploy their  labor  at  a  fair  compensation,  against  which 
should  be  charged  the  expense  of  their  support — tin' 
relative  value  to  be  adjusti'd  afterwards.  The  Secretary 
of  War,  in  a  letter  dated  May  30th,  expressed  the  appiv  ival 
by  the  Government  of  the  course  adopted  by  (Jenei-al 
Butler,  and  directed  him,  on  the  one  liand.  to  "  ]iermit 
no  interference  by  the  persons  under  his  command  with 
the  relations  of  persons  held  to  service  undi.'r  the  laws  of 
any  State,"  and  on  the  other,  to  "refrain  from  surren- 
dering to  allegecl  masters  any  such  persons  who  might 
come  within  his  lines." 

On  the  8th  of  August,  after  the  passage  of  the  Confisca- 
tion Act  by  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  War  again  wrote 
to  General  Butler,  setting  forth  somewhat  mori'  fully  the 
views  of  the  President  and  the  Administration  upon  this 
subject,  as  follows  : — 
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It  is  the  desire  of  the  President  that  all  exUting  rights  in  aU  the  State* 
be  full)/  re^/,ected  am!  maintained.  The  war  now  prosecuted  on  the  part 
of  \h<-  Ft'flernl  (Jnvcrnment  is  a  war  for  the  Union,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tiun  of  nil  coiistitntional  rights  of  States  and  the  citizens  of  the  States  in 
the  Union.  ll(.-iif\^>  no  question  can  arise  as  to  fugitives  from  service  withio 
the  Sl;ites  and  Territories  in  whicli  the  authority  of  ihe  Union  is  fully 
acknowledged.  The  ordinary  forms  of  judicial  proceeding,  wliich  must 
be  r«-s[»o('ted  by  military  and  civil  authorities  alike,  will  sntfice  for  the 
enforcein«nt  of  all  legal  claims.  But  in  States  wholly  or  partially  under 
insurrectionary  control,  where  the  laws  of  the  United  Sfutt-:  are  so  far 
opposed  and  resisted  that  they  cannot  be  effectually  enforced,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  rights  dependent  on  the  execution  of  those  laws  must  temporarily 
fail ;  and  it  is  equally  obvicms  that  rights  dependent  on  tlie  laws  of  the 
States  witliin  which  military  nperations  are  conducted  must  be  necessarily 
subordiimted  to  the  military  exigencies  created  by  the  insurrection,  if  not 
wholly  fort'oite<l  by  the  treasonable  conduct  of  parties  claiming  them.  To 
this  general  rule  rights  ti>  services  can  form  no  exception. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  Gtb,  1861,  declares  that  if  per- 
sons held  to  service  shall  be  employed  in  hostility  to  the  United  States, 
the  right  tn  their  services  shall  be  forfeited,  and  such  persons  sliall  be 
discharged  therefrom.  It  follows  nf  necessity  that  no  claim  can  be  recog- 
nized by  the  military  authorities  of  the  UnioQ  to  the  services  of  such  per- 
sons wIr-h  I'uL^itives. 

A  more  dilficult  question  is  presented  in  respect  to  persons  escaping 
from  the  Mfrvice  of  loyal  raa^ti-rs.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  laws  of 
the  Stilt..',  under  which  only  the  services  of  such  fugitives  can  be  claimed, 
must  needs  be  wholly,  or  almost  wholly  suspended,  as  to  reraedii.'s,  by  the 
insurriTtion  and  the  military  measures  necessitated  by  it;  and  it  is  (.'qualiy 
appariMit  that  the  substitution  of  military  for  judicial  measures,  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  claims,  must  be  attended  by  great  inconveuiencea, 
embarrassments,  and  injuries. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  .seems  q'lite  clear  that  the  substantial 
rights  of  loyal  masters  will  be  best  protected  by  receiving  such  fugitives, 
as  well  a^  fugitives  from  disloyal  masters,  into  the  services  of  the  United 
States,  and  employing  them  under  such  organizations  and  in  such  occupa- 
tions as  circumstances  may  suggest  or  require.  Of  course  a  record  should 
be  kept,  showing  the  name  and  description  of  the  fugitives,  the  name  and 
the  character,  as  loyal  or  disloyal,  of  the  master,  and  such  facts  as  may 
be  nect.-sary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  circumstances  of  each  case, 
after  tranquillity  shall  have  been  restored.  Upon  the  return  of  peace, 
Congri.'ss  will  doubtless  properly  provide  fur  all  the  persons  thus  received 
into  the  service  of  the  Union,  and  for  just  compensation  to  loyal  masters. 
In  this  way  only,  it  would  seem,  can  the  duty  and  safety  of  the  G-overn- 
ment,  and  the  just  rights  of  all,  be  fully  reconciled  and  harmonized. 

Yon  will  therefore  consider  yourself  as  instructed  to  govern  your  future 
action,  in  respect  to  fugitives  from  service,  by  the  principles  herein  stated. 
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and  will  leport  from  tinio  to  time,  iind  at  least  twice  in  r^rh  iimntli,  ynr 
■iL'tion  ill  the  preiiiisi.'s  to  tliis  Department.  You  will,  howivir,  in'itlier 
iuthoriye  norpennit  any  interference,  hy  tlie  troo[)s  nnder  ynnr  cnminana, 
with  the  servants  of  i)eaceful  citizens,  in  house  or  field,  nor  will  yuu,  in 
any  way,  encourage  such  servants  to  leave  the  lawful  service  ui  iljcir 
masters;  nor  will  you,  except  in  eases  where  the  public  wifety  may  seem 
to  require  it,  prevent  the  voluntary  return  of  any  fugitive  to  the  service 
from  which  he  may  have  escaped. 

The  same  policy  was  adopted  in  ever}'  part  of  the  coun- 
try. AH  interffivnce  with  th*^  intt'rnul  institutions  of 
any  State  was  expressly  forbiddfu  ;  hut  the  ( JoviTnmt*nt 
would  avail  itself  of  tlif  services  of  a  portion  of  tliu 
slaves,  taking  care  fully  to  provide  for  ronipensation  to 
loyal  masters.  On  the  16th  "f  August,  Hon.  C.  B.  Smith, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  a  speech  made  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  took  occasion  to  declare  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  upon  this  subject.  Its  theorj',  said  he,  is, 
that  "  the  States  are  sovereign  within  their  spheres  ;  tlif 
Grovernnient  of  the  United  8t;vtes  has  no  more  right  t" 
interfere  with  the  institution  (^)f  slavery  in  South  Carolina 
than  it  has  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  institution  of' 
Rhode  Island,  whose  benefits  I  have  enjoyed." 

On  th'-  31st  of  August,  General  Fremont,  commanding 
the  AVestern  Department,  which  embraced  ^fissouri  and  ;i 
part  of  Kentucky,  issued  ;in  order  "exli^nding  and  ih- 
daring  established  martial  law  throughout  the  Stale  of 
Missouri,"  and  declaring  that  "the  property,  real  and 
personal,  of  all  persons  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  who 
shall  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States,  or  who  shall 
be  directly  proven  to  have  taken  an  active  part  with  their 
enemies  in  the  field,  is  declared  to  be  confiscated  to  the 
public  use,  and  their  shives,  if  any  they  liave,  are  hereby 
declared  free  men."  The  President  regarded  this  order 
as  transcending  the  authorit}-  vested  in  him  by  the  A<'t  of 
Congress,  and  wrote  to  General  Fremont,  calling  his  at- 
tention to  this  point,  and  requesting  him  to  modify  his 
proclamation  so  as  to  make  it  confonn  to  the  law.  Gen- 
eral Fremont,  desiring  to  throw  off  from  himself  the 
responsibility  of  changing    his   action,    desired    an  ex 
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plicit  order — whereupon  the  President  thus  addressed 
hini : — 

'W itninoTov,  D.  C,  September  11,  i&SL    . 

Major- General  John  0.  Fremont: — 

Sir: — Yuurs  of  the  8th,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  2d  inatant,  was  just 
received.  Assured  that  you  upon  the  ground  could  bttter  judge  of  the 
necessities  of  ynur  position  tliaii  I  could  at  this  distance,  on  seeing  your 
proclamution  of  August  30,  I  perceived  no  general  objection  to  it;  the 
partlmlar  chitise,  Iiovvever,  in  re!;iti'jii  tt>  the  confiscation  of  properfy  and 
the  liberation  of  slaves,  appeared  to  me  to  be  objectionable  in  it-:  non- 
conformity to  the  Act  of  C'lngress,  p^issed  tlio  6th  of  last  August,  upon 
the  same  subjecls,  and  hence  I  wrote  you  expressing  my  wisli  that  that 
clause  should  be  modified  lux'ordingly.  Your  answer,  just  received,  ex- 
presses tlie  preferenee  on  your  ]iart  tliat  I  stiould  make  an  opeTi  order  for 
I  the  modification,  wbieli  I  very  ilieerfuUy  do.  It  is  therefore  ordered  tliat 
tlie  said  elause  of  said  proclamation  be  sn  modifier],  held,  and  construed, 
as  to  conform  with,  and  not  to  transcend,  tlje  provisions  on  the  same  sub- 
ject contained  in  the  not  of  Congress  entitled  '■  An  Act  to  confiscate  prop- 
erty used  for  insurrectionary  purposes,"  approved  August  6,  1801,  and 
the  said  act  be  published  at  leniifh  with  this  order. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lisools. 

Tiiese  vit'ws  of  t]ie  Govcrnmt'ut  were  still  fartlier  en- 
ibrci-d  in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  \yar  to  General  T. 
AV.  Sherman,  who  commanded  IIk'  expedition  to  Port 
Royal,  and  in  orders  issued  by  General  Dix  in  Virginia, 
on  the  17th  of  Novenibei',  and  by  General  Halleck,  who 
succeeded  General  Fremont  in  the  Western  Department, 
-prohibiting  I'uiiitive  slaves  from  bi'ing  reeeived  within 
the  lines  (if  the  army.  During  all  this  time  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  in  various  quarters  to  induce  the  Presi- 
dent to  depart  from  this  policy,  and  not  only  to  proclaim 
a  general  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves,  but  to  put  arms 
in  their  hands,  and  employ  them  in  the  field  against  the 
rebels.  But  they  were  ineffectual.  The  President  ad- 
hered iirndy  and  steadily  to  the  policy  which  the  then 
existino-  circumstances  of  the  country,  in  his  judgment, 
rendered  wise  and  necessary  ;  and  he  was  sustained  in 
this  action  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  loyal  States, 
and  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  the  Slave  States 
along  the  border.  The  course  which  he  pursued  at  that  ' 
time  contributed  largely,  beyond  doubt,  to  strengthen 
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the  cause  of  the  Union  in  those  Border  States,  and  espe- 
cially to  withdraw  Tennessee  from  her  hastily  formed 
connection  with  the  rebel  Confederacy. 

In  the  early  part  of  November  an  incident  occurred 
which  threatened  for  a  time  to  involve  the  country  in 
open  war  with  England.  On  the  7th  of  that  month  the 
British  mail  steamer  Trent  left  Havana  for  St.  Thomas, 
having  on  board  Messrs.  J.  M.  Mason  and  John  Slidell, 
on  their  way  as  commissioners  from  the  Confederate 
States  to  England  and  France.  On  the  8th  tlie  Trent  was 
hailed  from  the  United  States  frigate  San  Jacinto,  Captain 
Wilkes,  and  brought-to  by  a  shot  across  her  bows.  Two 
officers  and  about  twenty  armed  men  from  the  latter  then 
went  on  board  the  Trent,  searched  her,  and  took  from 
her  by  force,  and  against  the  protest  of  tlie  British  offi- 
cers, the  two  rebel  commissioners,  with  Messrs.  Eustis 
and  McFarland,  their  Secretaries,  who  were  brought  to 
the  United  States  and  lodged  in  Fort  Warren,  the  Trent 
being  released  and  proceeding  on  her  way.  The  most 
intense  excitement  pervaded  the  country  when  news  of 
this  affair  was  received.  The  feeling  was  one  of  admira- 
tion at  the  boldness  of  Captain  Wilkes,  and  of  exultation 
at  the  capture  of  the  rebel  emissaries.  In  England  the 
most  intense  and  passionate  resentment  took  possession 
of  the  public  mind.  The  demand  for  instant  redress  was 
universal,  and,  in  obedience  to  it,  the  Government  at 
once  ordered  troops  to  Canada  and  the  outfit  of  vessels 
of  war. 

Our  Government  met  the  matter  with  prompt  and  self- 
possessed  decision.  On  the  30th  of  November  Mr.  Sew- 
ard wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  a  general  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  accompanied  by  the  assurance  that  ''in  the 
capture  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  Captain  Wilkes  had 
acted  without  any  instructions  from  the  Government," 
and  that  our  Government  was  prepared  to  discuss  the 
matter  in  a  perfectly  fair  and  fiiendly  spirit  as  soon  as 
the  ground  taken  by  the  British  Government  should  be 
made  known.  Earl  Russell,  under  the  same  date,  wrote 
to  T<ord  Lyons,  rehearsing  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  say- 
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ing  that  the  British  Government  was  "willing  to  believe 
that  the  naval  officer  who  committed  the  aggression  was 
not  acting  in  compliance  with  any  authority  from  liia 
Government,"  because  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  "must  be  fully  aware  that  the  British  Government 
could  not  allow  such  an  affront  to  the  national  honor  to 
pass  without  full  reparation."  Earl  Russell  trusted, 
therefore,  that  when  the  matter  should  be  brought  under 
its  notice  the  United  States  Government  would,  "of  its 
own  accord,  offer  to  the  British  Government  such  redress 
as  alone  could  satisfy  the  British  nation,  namely,  the  lib- 
eration of  the  four  gentlemen  and  their  delivery  to  the 
British  minister,  that  they  may  again  be  placed  under 
British  protection,  and  a  suitable  apology  for  the  aggres- 
sion which  has  been  committed."  In  a  subsequent  note 
Lord  Lyons  was  instructed  to  wait  seven  days  after  its 
delivery  for  a  reply  to  this  demand,  and  in  case  no  an- 
swer, or  any  other  answer  than  a  compliance  with  its 
terms,  should  be  given  by  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he 
was  to  leave  Washington  with  the  archives  of  the  lega- 
tion, and  repair  immediately  to  London. 

On  the  26th  of  December  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  di- 
rection of  the  President,  sent  a  reply  to  this  dispatch,  in 
which  the  whole  question  was  discussed  at  length,  and 
with  conspicuous  ability.  The  Government  decided  that 
the  detention  of  the  vessel,  and  the  removal  from  her  of 
the  emissaries  of  the  rebel  confederacy,  was  justiiiable  by 
the  laws  of  war  and  the  practice  and  precedents  of  the 
British  Government ;  but  that  in  assuming  to  decide  upon 
the  liability  of  these  persons  to  capture  for  himself,  in- 
stead of  sending  them  before  a  legal  tribunal  where  a 
regular  trial  could  be  had.  Captain  Wilkes  had  departed 
from  the  rule  of  international  law  uniformly  asserted  by 
the  American  Government,  and  forming  part  of  its  most 
cherished  policy.  The  Government  decided,  therefore, 
that  the  four  persons  in  question  would  be  "cheerfully 
liberated."  This  decision,  sustained  by  the  reasoning 
advanced  in  its  support,  commanded  the  immediate  and 
universal  acquiescence  of  the  American  people ;  while  in 
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England  it  was  received  with  hearty  applause  by  the 
friends  of  this  country,  especially  as  it  silenced  the  clam- 
ors and  disappointed  the  hostile  hopes  of  its  enemies. 
The  French  Government  had  joined  that  of  England  in 
its  representations  upon  this  subject,  and  the  decision  of 
our  Government  was  received  there  with  equal  satisfac- 
tion. The  effect  of  the  incident,  under  the  just  and  judi- 
cious course  adopted  by  the  Administration,  was  emi- 
nently favorable  to  the  United  States— increasing  the 
general  respect  for  its  adherence  to  sound  principles  of 
public  law,  and  silencing  effectually  the  slander  that  its 
Government  was  too  weak  to  disappoint  or  thwart  a  pop- 
ular clamor.  One  of  the  immediate  fruits  of  the  discus- 
sion was  the  prompt  rejection  of  all  demands  for  recog- 
nizing the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE     REGULAR    SESSION    OP    CONGRESS,  DECEMBER,    1861.— THE 
MESSAGE.— DEBATES,  ETC. 

Mektinq  op  Conqeess. — Prb8ident'8  MEesAGE. — Disposition  of  Ook- 
OBEB6. — Slavery  in  Tebritoriis  and  District  op  Ooldmbia. — Pao- 
posED  Aid  to  Emancipation  by  Slave  States. — The  Debate  ra 
CoNGHBBS. — The  President  and  General  Hukteb. — The  Boedeb 
State  Representatives. — Tub  Border  State  Reply. — The  Financbs. 
— The  Confiscation  Bill. — The  President's  Action  and  Opinions. — 
The  President's  Message. — Message  in  Regard  to  Mr.  Cameron. — 
The  President  and  nis  Cabinet. — Close  of  the  Session  of  Oon- 
ORESB. — The  President's  Letter  to  Mb.  Greeley. — The  Phhsideht 
AND  THE  Chicago  Convention. — Proclamation  of  Emancipation. 

Congress  met  in  regular  session  (the  second  of  the 
Thirty- seventh  Congress)  on  the  2d  of  December,  1861. 
On  the  next  day  the  President  sent  In  his  Annual  Message, 
as  follows  : — 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

In  the  midst  of  unprecedented  political  troubles,  we  have  canse  of  great 
gratitude  to  God  for  unasual  good  health  and  moat  abundant  harvests. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  the  peculiar  exigenciea  of  the 
times,  our  intercoarse  with  foreign  nations  has  been  attended  with  profound 
solicitude,  chiefly  turning  upon  our  own  domestic  affairs. 

A  disloyal  portion  of  the  American  people  have,  during  the  whole  year, 
been  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  divide  and  destroy  the  Union.  A  nation 
which  endures  factious  domestic  division  is  exposed  to  disrespect  abroad ; 
and  one  party,  if  not  both,  is  sure,'  sooner  or  later,  to  invoke  foreign  inter- 
vention. 

Nations  thus  tempted  to  interfere  are  not  always  able  to  resist  the 
oounsels  of  seeming  expediency  and  nngenerous  ambition,  although 
measures  adopted  under  such  influences  seldon  fail  to  be  unfortunate  and 
iojoriouB  to  those  adopting  them. 

The  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  offered  tlie  ruin  of 
onr  country,  in  return  for  the  aid  and  comfort  which  they  have  invoked 
abroad,  have  received  less  patronage  and  encouragement  than  they  prob- 
ably expected.     If  it  were  jost  to  suppose,  as  the  insurgents  have  seemei 
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to  asaame,  that  foreign  nations,  in  this  case,  di&carding  all  moral,  social, 
and  treaty  obligations,  would  act  solely  and  selfishly  for  the  moat  speedy 
restoration  of  commerce,  including  especially  the  acquisition  of  cotton, 
those  nations  appear,  as  yet,  not  to  have  seen  their  way  to  their  object 
more  directly,  or  clearly,  through  the  destruction,  than  through  the  pres- 
ervation, of  the  Union,  If  we  could  dare  to  believe  that  foreign  nations 
are  actuated  by  no  higher  principle  than  this,  I  am  quite  sure  a  sound  ar- 
gument could  be  made  to  show  them  that  they  can  reach  their  aim  more 
readily  and  easily  by  aiding  to  crush  this  rebellion,  than  by  giving  en- 
couragement to  it. 

The  principal  lever  relied  on  by  the  insurgents  for  exciting  foreign 
nations  to  hostility  against  us,  as  already  intimated,  is  the  enibarrassmont 
of  commerce.  Those  nations,  however,  not  improbably,  saw  from  the 
first,  that  it  was  the  Union  which  made,  as  well  our  foreign  as  oiir  do- 
mestic commerce.  They  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  effort 
for  disunion  produced  the  existing  difficulty;  and  that  one  strong  nation 
promises  moffe  durable  peace,  and  a  more  extensive,  valuable,  and  reliable 
commerce,  than  can  the  same  nation  broken  into  hostile  fragments. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  our  discussions  with  foreit:;n  state* ; 
because  whatever  might  be  their  wislies  or  dispositions,  the  integrity  of 
onr  country  and  the  stability  of  our  Government  mainly  depend,  net  upun 
them,  but  on  the  loyalty,  virtue,  patriotism,  and  intelligence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  correspondence  itself,  with  the  nsual  reservations,  is 
herewith  submitted. 

I  venture  to  hope  it  will  appear  that  we  have  practised  prudenco  and 
liberality  towards  foreign  powers,  averting  causes  of  irritation  ;  and  with 
firmness  maintaining  our  own  rights  and  honor. 

Since,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  here,  as  in  every  other  state,  foreign 
dangers  necessarily  attend  domestic  difficulties,  I  recommend  that  adecjuate 
and  ample  measnres  be  adopted  for  maintaining  the  publii-  defences  on 
every  side.  While,  under  this  general  recommendation,  provi-ion  for  defend- 
ing our  sea-coast  line  readily  occurs  to  the  mind,  I  also,  in  the  same  con- 
nection, ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  our  great  lakes  and  rivers.  It  is 
believed  that  some  fortifications  and  depots  of  arms  and  munitions,  with 
harbor  and  navigation  improvements,  all  at  well-selected  points  upon 
these,  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  national  defence  and  preserva- 
tion. I  ask  attention  to  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  expressed  in 
his  report,  upon  the  same  general  subject. 

I  deem  it  of  importance  that  the  loyal  regions  of  East  Tennessee  and 
"Western  North  Carolina  should  be  connected  with  Kentucky  and  other 
faithfnl  parts  of  the  Union  by  railroad.  I  therefore  recommend,  as  a 
raihtary  measure,  that  Congress  provide  for  the  construction  of  such  road 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

Kentucky  will  no  doubt  co-operate,  and  through  her  Legislature  make 
the  most  judicious  selection  of  a  line.      The  northern  terminus  must 
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connect  with  some  existing  railroad,  nud  whether  the  route  shall  be  from 
LexingtoD  or  Nicholftavill©  to  the  Cumberland  Gap,  or  from  LebanoD  to 
the  Teunesee  line,  in  the  direction  of  Knoiville,  or  od  Bome  still  different 
line,  can  easily  he  determined.  Kentucky  and  the  General  Government 
co-operating,  the  work  can  be  completed  in  a  very  short  time,  and  when 
done  it  will  be  not  only  of  vast  present  nsofulness,  but  also  a  valuable 
permanent  improvement  worth  its  cost  in  all  the  future. 

Some  treaties,  designed  cliiefly  for  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  having 
no  grave  political  importance,  have  been  negotiated,  and  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  their  consideration.  Although  we  have  failed  to  induce 
some  of  the  commercial  Powers  to  adopt  a  desirable  melioration  of  the  rigor 
of  maritime  war,  we  have  removed  all  obstructions  from  the  way  of  this 
humane  reform,  except  such  as  are  merely  of  temporary  and  accidental 
occurrenc*.'. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  correspondence  between  her  Britannic 
Maji^'i^ty's  Minister,  accredited  to  this  Government,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  relative  to  the  detention  of  the  British  ship  Perthshire  in  June  last 
by  the  United  States  steamer  Massachusetts,  for  a  supposed  breach  of  the 
blockade.  As  this  detention  was  occasioned  by  an  obvious  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  facts,  and  as  justice  requires  that  we  should  commit  no  belliger- 
ent act  not  founded  in  strict  right  as  sanctioned  by  public  law,  I  recom- 
mend that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  demand  of 
the  owners  of  tlie  vessel  for  her  detention. 

I  repeat  thu'  rerammendation  of  my  predecessor  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress  in  December  last  in  regard  to  tlie  disposition  of  the  surplus 
which  will  probably  remain  after  satisfying  the  claims  of  American  citizens 
against  China,  pursuant  to  the  awards  of  the  commissioners  under  the  act 
of  the  3d.  if  March,  1859. 

If,  however,  it  should  not  be  deemed  advisable  to  carry  that  recom- 
mendation into  effect,  I  would  suggest  that  authority  be  given  for  invest- 
ing the  prinr'ipal  over  the  proceeds  of  the  surplus  referred  to  in  good  se- 
curities, with  a  view  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  other  just  claim  of  our 
citizens  against  China  as  are  not  unlikely  to  arise  hereafter  in  the  course 
of  our  extensive  trade  with  that  empire. 

By  the  act  of  the  5th  of  August  last.  Congress  authorized  the  President 
to  instruct  the  commanders  of  suitable  vessels  to  defend  themselves  against 
and  to  capture  pirates.  This  authority  has  been  exercised  in  a  single  in- 
stance only. 

For  the  more  effectual  protection  of  our  extensive  and  valuable  com- 
merce in  the  Eastern  seas  especially,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  also  be 
advisable  to  a«tliorizo  the  commanders  of  sailing-vessels  to  recapture  any 
prizes  which  pirates  may  make  of  the  United  States  vessels  and  their  car- 
goes, and  the  Consular  Courts  established  by  law  in  Eastern  countries  to 
adjudicate  the  cases  in  the  event  that  this  should  not  be  objected  to  by 
the  local  authorities. 
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If  any  good  reason  exists  why  we  should  persevore  longer  in  with- 
holding our  recognition  of  the  iudependence  and  sovereignty  of  Ilayti 
and  Liberia,  I  am  unable  to  discern  it.  Unwilling,  however,  to  inaugurate 
a  novel  policy  iu  regard  to  them  without  the  approbation  of  Cmigress,  I 
submit  to  your  consideration  tl^'  expediency  of  an  appropriation  for 
maintaining  a  Charge  iV Affaires  near  each  of  ihose  new  statoa.  It  do«s 
not  admit  of  doubt  that  important  commercial  advantages  might  be  secured 
by  favorable  treaties  with  them. 

The  operations  of  the  Treasury  during  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  your  adjournment  have  been  conducted  with  signal  sncces*;.  The 
patriotism  of  the  people  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  the 
large  means  demanded  by  the  public  exigencies.  Much  of  the  nationstl 
loan  has  been  taken  by  citizens  of  the  industrial  classes,  whose  confidence 
in  their  country's  faith,  and  zeal  for  their  country's  deliverance  from  it^^ 
present  peril,  hove  induced  them  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
Government  the  whole  of  their  limited  acquisitions.  This  fact  impd^es 
peculiar  obligations  to  economy  in  disbursement  and  energy  in  action. 
The  revenue  from  all  source*,  including  loans  for  the  financial  yeur  ending 
on  the  30th  of  June,  18C1,  was  fei6,83.%900  27;  and  the  expenditmvs  for 
the  same  period,  including  payments  on  account  of  the  public  ilrbt.  were 
$84,578,034  47 ;  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  1st  of  -Tuly,  of 
$2,257,065  80  for  the  lirst  quarter  of  the  financial  year  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1861.  The  receipts  from  all  sources,  including  the  balance  of 
July  1,  were  $102,532,509  27,  and  the  expenses  $98,2:'.9,733  09;  leaving 
a  balance,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1861,  of  $4,292,776  18. 

Estimates  for  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  year  and  for  the 
financial  year  of  1863,  together  with  his  views  of  the  ways  and  means  for 
meeting  the  demands  contemplated  by  them,  will  he  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
expenses  made  necessary  by  the  rebellion  are  not  beyond  the  resources  of 
the  loyal  people,  and  to  believe  that  the  same  patriotism  which  has  thus 
far  sustained  the  Government  will  continue  to  sustain  it  till  peace  and 
union  shall  again  bless  the  land.  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  information  respecting  the  nuiui^rical  strengtii  uf  the 
army,  and  for  recommendations  having  in  view  an  increase  of  its  efficiency, 
and  the  well-being  of  the  various  brandies  of  the  service  intrusted  to  his 
care.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  patriotism  of  the  people  has  proved 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  that  the  number  of  troops  tendered  greatly 
exceed  the  force  which  Congress  autliorized  me  to  call  into  the  field.  I 
refer  with  pleasure  to  those  portions  of  his  report  which  make  allusion  to 
the  creditable  degree  of  discipline  alreaay  attained  by  our  troops,  and  to 
the  excellent  sanitary  condition  of  the  entire  army.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  for  an  organization  of  the  militia  upon  a  uniform  basis  is 
a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  safety  of  the  country,  and  is 
commended  to  the  serious  attention  of  Congress,     The  large  addition  tc 
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the  regular  .army,  in  connection  with  the  defection  that  lias  so  considera- 
bly diminished  the  number  of  its  officers,  gives  peculiar  importance  to  his 
recommendation  for  increasing  the  corpa  of  cadets  to  the  greatest  capacity 
of  the  MiUtary  Academy. 

By  mere  oinisaion,  I  presume,  Congress  has  fiuled  to  provide  chaplains 
for  the  hospitals  occupied  by  the  volunteers.  This  subject  was  brought  to 
my  notice,  and  I  was  induced  to  draw  up  the  form  of  a  letter,  one  copy 
of  which,  properly  addressed,  has  been  delivered  to  each  of  the  persons, 
and  at  the  dates  respectively  named  and  stated  in  a  schedule,  containing,- 
also,  the  form  of  the  letter  marked  A,  and  herewith  transmitted.  Tliese 
gentlemen,  I  understand,  entered  upon  the  duties  designated  at  the  times 
respectively  stated  in  the  schedule,  and  have  labored  faithfully  therein 
ever  since.  I  therefore  recommend  that  they  be  compensated  at  the  same 
rate  as  chaplains  in  the  array.  I  further  suggest  that  general  provision  be 
made  for  chaplains  to  serve  at  hospitals,  as  well  as  with  regiments. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  presents,  in  detail,  tiie  opera 
tions  of  that  branch  of  the  service,  the  activity  and  energy  which  have 
characterized  its  administration,  and  the  results  of  measures  to  increase 
its  efficiency  and  power.  Such  have  been  the  additions,  by  construction 
and  purchase,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  a  navy  has  been  created  and 
brought  into  service  since  our  difficulties  commenced. 

Besides  blockading  our  extensive  coast,  squadrons  larger  than  ever 
before  assembled  under  our  flag  have  been  put  afloat,  and  performed  deeds 
which  have  increased  our  naval  renown. 

I  would  invite  special  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
for  a  more  perffct  organization  of  the  navy,  by  introducing  additional 
grades  in  the  service. 

The  present  organization  is  defective  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  sug- 
gestions submitted  by  the  department  will,  it  is  believed,  if  adopted,  ob- 
viate the  difficulties  alluded  to,  promote  harmony,  and  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  navy. 

There  are  three  vacancies  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court — two  by 
the  decease  of  Justices  Daniel  and  McLean,  and  one  by  the  resignation  of 
Justice  Campbell.  I  have  so  far  forborne  making  nominations  to  fill  these 
vacancies  for  reasons  which  I  will  now  state.  Two  of  the  outgoing  judges 
resided  within  the  States  now  overrun  by  revolt ;  so  that  if  successors 
were  appointed  in  the  same  localities,  they  could  not  now  serve  upon  their 
circuits ;  and  many  of  the  most  competent  men  there  probably  would  not 
take  the  personal  hazard  of  accepting  to  serve,  even  Here,  upon  the  su- 
preme bench.  I  have  been  unwilling  to  throw  all  the  appointments 
northward,  thus  disabling  myseW  from  doing  justice  to  the  South  on  the 
return  of  peace;  although  I  may  remark,  that  to  transfer  to  the  North 
one  which  has  heretofore  been  in  the  South,  would  not,  with  reference  to 
territory  and  population,  be  unjust. 

During  the  long  and  brilliant  judicial  career  of  Judge  McLean,  bis  cir- 
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cnit  grew  into  an  empire — altogether  too  large  for  any  ooe  judge  to  give 
the  courts  therein  more  than  a  nominal  atteudaace — rising  in  population 
from  one  million  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  and  eighteen,  in  1830, 
to  six  million  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  five, 
in  1860. 

Besides  this,  the  country  generally  has  outgrown  our  present  judicial 
system.  If  unifonnity  was  at  all  intended,  the  system  requires  that  all 
the  States  shall  be  accommodated  with  Circuit  Courts,  attended  by  su- 
preme judges,  while,  in  fact,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Floriila, 
Texas,  California,  and  Oregon,  have  never  bad  any  such  courts.  Nur  can 
this  well  be  remedied  without  a  change  of  the  system  ;  because  the  aiM- 
iog  of  judges  to  the  Supreme  Court,  enough  for  the  actommodHtiun  uf  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  Circuit  Courts,  would  create  a  court  altOiietbtT 
too  numerous  for  a  judicial  body  of  any  sort.  And  the  evil,  if  it  bu  oik-, 
will  increase  as  new  States  come  into  the  Union.  Circuit  Courts  are  use- 
ful, or  they  are  not  useful.  If  useful,  no  State  should  be  denied  them  ;  if 
not  useful,  no  State  should  have  them.  Let  them  be  provided  for  all,  or 
abolished  as  to  all. 

Three  modifications  occur  to  me,  either  of  which,  I  think,  would  be  nn 
improvement  upon  our  present  systt-m.  Let  the  Supreme  t.'ourt  lie  of 
convenient  number  in  every  event.  ThL-ii,  first,  let  the  wholo  country  be 
divided  into  circuits  of  conveniiMit  size,  the  supreme  judges  to  serve  in  a 
number  of  them  corresponding  ti>  their  own  number,  and  inile]n.ndcnt 
circuit  judges  be  provided  for  all  the  rest.  Or,  secondly,  let  the  supremo 
judges  be  relieved  from  circuit  duties,  and  circuit  judges  provided  tv  r  all 
the  circuits.  Or,  thirdly,  dispense  with  circuit  courts  altogether,  leaving 
the  judicial  functions  wholly  to  the  district  courts  and  an  independent 
Supreme  Court. 

I  respectfully  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  present 
condition  of  the  statute  laws,  with  the  hope  that  Congress  will  be  able 
to  find  an  easy  remedy  for  many  of  the  inconveniences  and  evils  which 
constantly  embarrass  those  engaged  in  the  practical  administration  of 
them.  Since  the  organization  of  tlie  Government,  Congress  has  enacted 
some  five  thousand  acts  and  joint  resolutions,  whieh  fill  more  than  six 
thousand  closely-printed  pages,  and  are  scattered  through  many  vulunu's. 
Many  of  these  acts  have  been  drawn  in  haste  and  without  sufficient  can- 
tion,  so  that  their  provisions  are  often  obscure  in  themselves,  or  in  ctm- 
fiict  with  each  other,  or  at  least  so  doubtful  as  to  render  it  very  difficult 
for  even  the  best-informed  persons  to  ascertain  precisely  what  the  statute 
law  really  is. 

It  seems  to  me  very  important  that  the  statute  laws  should  be  made  as 
plain  and  intelligible  as  possible,  and  be  reduced  to  as  small  a  compa-s  as 
may  consist  with  the  fulness  and  precision  of  the  will  of  the  legislature 
and  the  perspicuity  of  its  language.  This,  well  done,  would,  I  think, 
greatly  facilitate  the  labors  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  in  the  ad- 
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miniBtration  of  the  laws,  and  would  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  people,  by 
placing  before  tliem,  in  a  more  accessible  and  intelligible  form,  tbe  Jaws 
which  80  deeply  concern  their  interests  and  their  duties. 

I  am  informed  hy  some  whose  opinions  I  respect,  that  all  the  acts  of 
Congress  now  in  force,  and  of  a  permanent  and  general  nature,  might  be 
revised  and  rewritten,  so  as  to  be  embraced  in  one  volume  (or,  at  most, 
two  volumes)  of  ordinary  and  convenient  size.  And  I  respectfully  recom- 
mend to  Congress  to  consider  of  the  subject,  and,  if  my  suggestion  be  ap- 
proved, to  devise  «uch  plan  as  to  their  wisdom  shall  seem  most  proper  for 
the  attainment  of  the  end  proposed. 

One  of  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the  present  insurrection  is  the 
entire  suppression,  in  many  places,  of  all  the  ordinary  means  of  admin- 
istering civil  justice  by  the  officers,  and  in  the  forms  of  existing  law.  This 
is  the  case,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  all  the  insurgent  States ;  and  as  our 
armies  advance  upon  and  take  possession  of  parts  of  those  States,  the 
I'ractioal  evil  becomes  more  apparent.  There  are  no  courts  nor  officers  to 
whom  the  citizens  of  other  States  may  apply  for  the  enforcement  of  their 
lawful  claims  against  citizens  of  the  insurgent  States  ;  and  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  debt  constitnting  such  claims.  Some  have  estimated  it  as  high 
as  two  hundred  million  dollars,  due,  in  large  part,  from  insurgents  in  open 
rebellion  to  loyal  citizens  who  are,  even  now,  making  great  sacrifices  in 
the  discliarge  of  their  patriotic  duty  to  support  the  Government. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  liave  been  urgently  solicited  to  establish, 
by  military  power,  courts  to  administer  summary  justice  in  such  cases.  I 
have  thus  far  declined  to  do  it,  not  because  I  had  any  doubt  that  the  end 
proposed^ — the  collection  of  the  debts — was  just  and  right  in  itself,  but 
because  I  have  been  unwilling  to  go  beyond  the  pressnre  of  necessity  in 
the  unusual  exercise  of  power.  But  the  powers  of  Congress,  I  suppose, 
are  fqual  to  the  anomalous  occasion,  and  therefore  I  refer  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  Congress,  with  the  hope  that  a  pl^in  may  be  devised  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  all  such  parts  of  the  insurgent  States  and  Territories 
as  may  be  under  the  control  of  this  Government,  whether  by  a  voluntary 
return  to  allegiance  and  order,  or  by  the  power  of  our  arms;  this,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  a  permanent  institution,  but  a  temporary  substitute,  and 
to  cease  as  soon  as  the  ordinary  couits  can  be  re-established  in  peace. 

It  is  important  that  some  more  oonveniont  means  should  be  provided, 
if  possible,  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  against  the  Government,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  their  increased  number  by  reason  of  the  war.  It  is  as 
much  the  duty  of  Government  to  render  prompt  justice  against  itself,  in 
favor  of  citizens,  as  it  is  to  administer  the  same  between  private  indi- 
viduals. The  investigation  and  adjudication  of  claims,  in  th(.'ir  nature, 
belong  to  the  judicial  department ;  besides,  it  is  apparent  that  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  will  he  more  than  usually  engaged,  for  some  time  to 
eomo,  with  great  national  questions.  It  was  intended,  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Claims,  mainly  to  remove  this  branch  of  business 
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from  the  halls  of  Congress;  but  while  the  court  has  proved  to  be  an  ef- 
fective and  valuable  means  of  investigation,  it  in  great  degree  fails  to  eflfect 
the  objoct  of  its  creation,  for  want  of  power  to  make  its  judgments  final. 

Fully  aware  of  the  delicacy,  not  to  eay  the  dnnger,  of  the  subject,  I  com- 
mend to  your  careful  consideration  whether  this  power  of  making  judg- 
ments final  may  not  properly  be  given  to  the  court,  reserving  the  right 
of  appeal  on  questions  of  law  to  the  Supreme  Court,  with  such  other 
provisionfl  as  experience  may  have  shown  to  bo  neceeeary. 

I  ask  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  tue  following 
being  a  summary  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  department : 

The  revenue  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3", 
1861,  including  the  annual  permanent  appropriation  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  transportation _of  "free  mail  matter,"  was  nine 
inillioQ  forty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  and  forty 
cents,  being  about  two  per  cent,  less  than  the  revenue  for  1860. 

The  expenditures  were  thirteen  million  six  hundred  and  six  thous.ind 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  and  eleven  cents,  showing  a  de^'reasu 
of  more  than  eight  per  cent,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year, 
and  leaving  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  the  revenue  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  of  four  million  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty-two  dollars  and  seventy-one  cents. 

The  gross  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 186-?,  is  estimated  at  an 
increase  of  four  per  cent,  on  that  of  1861,  making  eigiit  million  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  thousand  dollars,  to  which  should  be  added  the 
earnings  of  the  department  in  carrying  free  matter,  viz.,  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  making  nine  million  three  hundred  and  eighty-three 
thoDsand  dollars. 

The  total  eipenditures  for  1863  are  estimated  at  twelve  million  five 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars,  leaving  an  e8tim;ited  defi- 
ciency of  three  million  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  dollars  to  be 
supplied  from  the  Treasury,  in  addition  to  the  permanent  appropriation. 

The  present  insurrection  shows,  I  think,  that  the  extension  of  this  dis- 
trict across  the  Potomac  River,  at  the  time  of  establishing  the  Capital 
here,  was  eminently  wise,  and  consequently  that  the  relinquishment  of 
that  portion  of  it  which  lies  within  the  State  of  Virginia  was  unwise  and 
dangerous.  I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  expediency  of  regaining 
that  part  of  the  district,  and  the  restoration  of  the  original  boundariep 
thereof,  through  negotiations  with  the  State  of  Virginia, 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  accompanying 
documents,  exhibits  the  condition  of  tlie  several  branches  of  the  public 
business  pertaining  to  that  department.  The  depre^^sing  influences  of  the 
insurrection  have  been  especially  felt  in  the  operations  of  the  Patent  and 
General  Land  Offices.  The  cash  receipts  from  the  sales  of  public  lands 
during  the  past  year  have  exceeded  the  expenses  of  our  land  system  only 
about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.    The  sales  have  been  entirely  sub- 
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pended  in  the  Southern  States,  while  the  interruptionB  to  the  basinesa  of 
the  country,  and  the  diversion  of  large  numbers  of  men  from  labor  to 
military  service,  have  obstructed  settlements  in  the  new  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  Northwest. 

The  receipts  of  the  Patent  Office  have  declined  in  nine  months  about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  rendering  a  large  reduction  oi  the  force 
employed  necessary  to  make  it  self-sustaining. 

The  demands  upon  the  Pension  Office  will  be  largely  increased  by  the 
insurrection.  Numerous  applications  for  pensions,  baaed  upon  the  casual- 
ties of  the  existing  war,  have  already  been  made.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  many  who  are  now  upon  the  pension  rolls,  and  in  receipt  of 
the  bounty  of  the  Government,  are  in  the  ranlia  of  the  insurgent  army,  or 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  directed 
a  8uapen-ion  of  the  payment  of  the  pensions  of  such  persons  apon  proof 
of  their  disloyalty.  I  recommend  that  Congress  authorize  that  officer  to 
cause  the  names  of  such  persons  to  be  stricken  from  the  pension  rolls. 

The  relations  of  the  Government  with  the  Indian  tribes  have  been 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  insurrection,  especially  in  the  southern  aapertn- 
tendency  and  in  that  of  New  Mexico.  The  Indian  country  south  of  Kansas 
is  in  the  possession  of  insurgents  from  Texas  and  Arkansas.  The  agents 
of  the  United  States  appointed  since  the  4th  of  March  for  this  superin- 
tendency  have  been  unable  to  reach  their  posts,  while  the  most  of  those 
who  were  in  office  before  that  time  have  espoused  the  insurrectionary 
cause,  and  assume  to  exercise  the  powers  of  agents  by  virtue  of  commis- 
sions from  the  insurrectionists.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  public  press  that 
a  portion  of  those  Indians  have  been  organized  as  a  military  force,  and 
are  attached  to  the  army  of  the  insurgents.  Although  the  Government 
has  no  official  information  upon  this  subject,  letters  have  been  written  to 
the  Oommisiiioner  of  Indian  Affairs  by  several  prominent  chiefs,  giving 
assurance  of  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  and  expressing  a  wish  for 
the  presence  of  Federal  troops  to  protect  them.  It  is  believed  that  upon 
the  repossession  of  the  country  by  the  Federal  forces,  the  Indians  will 
readily  cease  all  hostile  demonstrations,  and  resume  their  former  relations 
to  the  Government, 

Agriculture,  confessedly  the  largest  interest  of  the  nation,  has  not  a 
department,  nor  a  bureau,  hnt  a  clerkship  only,  assigned  to  it  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. While  it  is  fortunate  that  this  great  interest  is  so  independent 
in  its  nature  as  to  not  have  demanded  and  extorted  more  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  respectfully  ask  Congress  to  consider  whether  something  more 
cannot  be  given  voluntarily  with  general  advantage. 

Annual  reports  exhibiting  the  condition  of  our  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures,  would  present  a  fund  of  information  of  great  practical 
Take  to  the  country.  While  I  make  no  suggestion  as  to  details,  I  ven- 
ture the  opinion  that  an  agricultural  and  statistical  bureau  might  profit- 
flhly  be  organized. 
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The  exeoution  of  tlie  laws  for  the  suppression  of  tlie  Afrioftn  slare-trade 
has  been  confided  to  the  Departmeot  of  the  Interior.  It  is  a  subject  of  grat- 
nlation  that  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  for  the  suppressioii  of  this 
InhumaD  traffic  hare  been  recently  attended  with  nousaal  snccesa.  Five 
vessels  being  fitted  out  for  the  slave-trade  have  been  seized  and  con- 
demned. Two  mates  of  vessela  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  one  person  in 
equipping  a  vessel  as  a  slaver,  have  been  convicted  and  subjected  to  the 
penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  one  captain,  taken  with  a  cargo  of 
Africans  on  board  his  vessel,  has  been  convicted  of  the  highest  grade  of 
offence  under  our  laws,  the  pnniahment  of  which  is  death. 

The  Territories  of  Colorado,  Dakotah,  and  Nevada,  created  by  the  last 
Congress,  have  been  organized,  and  civil  administration  baa  been  inau- 
gnrated  therein  under  auspices  especially  gratifying,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  leaven  of  treason  was  found  existing  in  some  of  these  new  c^-un- 
tries  when  the  Federal  officers  arrived  there. 

The  abundant  natural  resources  of  these  Territories,  with  the  security 
and  protection  afforded  by  organized  government,  will  doubtless  invite  to 
them  a  large  immigration  when  peace  shall  restore  the  business  o(  the 
conntry  to  its  accustonied  channels.  I  submit  the  resolutions  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Colorado,  which  evidence  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  of 
the  Territory.  So  far  the  authority  of  the  United  States  has  been  upheld  in 
all  the  Territories,  as  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  in  the  future.  I  commend  their 
interests  and  defence  to  the  enlightened  and  generous  care  of  Oongresa. 

I  recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  the  interests 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  insurrection  has  been  the  cause  of 
mnch  suffering  and  sacrifice  to  its  inhabitants,  and  us  they  have  no  rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  that  body  should  not  overlook  their  just  claims 
upon  the  Gbvernment. 

At  your  late  session  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the 
President  to  take  measures  for  facilitating  a  proper  representation  of  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  United  States  at  the  exhibition  of  the  industry 
of  all  nations  to  be  holdeo  at  London  in  the  year  1862.  I  regret  to  say 
I  have  been  unable  to  give  personal  attention  to  this  subject — a  subject  at 
once  80  interesting  in  itself,  and  so  extensively  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  material  prosperity  of  the  world.  Through  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  of  the  Interior  a  plan  or  system  has  been  devised  and  partly 
matured,  and  which  will  be  laid  before  you. 

Undw  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An  act  to  con- 
fiscate property  used  for  insurrectionary  purposes,"  approved  Angnst  6, 
1861,  the  legal  claims  of  certain  persons  to  the  labor  and  service  of  cer- 
t^n  other  persons  have  become  forfeited;  and  numbers  of  the  latter,  thua 
liberated,  are  already  dependent  on  the  United  States,  and  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  some  way.  Besides  thiv,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the 
States  will  pass  similar  enactments  for  their  own  benefit  respectively, 
and  by  operation  of  which  persons  of  the  same  class  will  be  thrown  upon 
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them  for  diapoflal.  In  such  case,  I  recommend  that  Congresa  provide  for 
accepting  such  persons  from  such  States,  according  to  some  mode  of  val- 
uation, in  lieu,  pro  tanto,  of  direct  taxes,  or  npon  some  other  plan  to  bo 
agreed  on  with  such  States  respectively;  that  such  persons,  on  such  ac- 
ceptance by  the  General  GovernmeDt,  be  at  once  deemed  free;  and  that, 
in  any  event,  stops  be  taken  for  colonizing  both  classes  (or  the  one  first 
mentioned,  if  the  other  shall  not  be  brouglit  into  existence)  at  some  place 
ur  places  in  a  climate  congenial  to  them.  It  might  be  well  to  consider, 
tuo,  whether  the  free  colored  people  already  in  the  United  States  coold 
not,  so  far  as  individuals  may  desire,  be  included  in  such  colonization. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  of  colonization  may  involve  the  acquiring  of  ter- 
ritory, and  also  the  appropriation  of  money  beyond  that  to  be  expended 
in  tlio  territorial  acquisition.  Having  practised  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory for  nearly  sixty  years,  the  question  of  constitutional  power  to  do 
9'>  in  no  longer  an  open  one  with  us.  The  power  was  questioned  at  first 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who,  however,  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  yielded  his 
scruples  on  the  plea  of  great  expediency.  If  it  be  said  that  the  only 
legitimate  object  of  itcquiring  territory  is  to  furnish  homes  for  white  men, 
this  measure  effects  that  object;  for  the  emigration  of  colored  men  leaves 
additional  room  for  white  men  remaining  or  coming  here.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
however,  placed  the  importance  of  procuring  Loniaiana  more  on  political 
and  commercial  grounds  than  on  providing  room  for  population. 

On  this  whole  proposition,  including  the  appropriation  of  money  with 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  does  not  the  expediency  amount  to  absolute 
necessity — that,  without  which  the  Government  itaelf  cannot  be  perpet- 
uated } 

The  war  continues.  In  considering  the  policy  to  be  adopted  for  sup- 
pressing the  insurrection,  I  have  been  auxions  and  careful  that  the  inev- 
itable conflict  for  this  purpose  shall  not  degenerate  into  a  violent  and 
remorseless  revolutionary  struggle. 

In  the  exercise  of  my  best  discretion,  I  have  adhered  to  the  blockade  of 
the  ports  held  by  the  insurgents,  instead  of  putting  in  force  by  proclama- 
tion the  law  of  Congress  enacted  at  the  late  session  for  closing  those  ports. 

So,  also,  obeying  the  dictates  of  prudence,  as  well  as  the  obligations 
of  law,  instead  of  transcending  I  have  adhered  to  the  act  of  Congress  to 
confiscate  property  used  for  insurrectionary  purposes.  If  a  new  law 
upon  the  same  subject  shall  be  proposed,  its  propriety  will  be  duly  con- 
sidered. The  Union  must  be  preserved;  and  hence  all  indispensable 
means  must  he  employed.  We  should  not  be  in  haste  to  determine  that 
radical  and  extreme  measures,  which  may  reach  the  loyal  as  well  as  the 
disloyal,  are  indispensable. 

The  inangural  address  at  the  beginning  of  the  Administration,  and 
the  message  to  Congress  at  the  late  special  session,  were  both  mainly 
devoted  to  the  domestic  controversy  out  of  which  the  insurrection  and 
consequent  war  have  sprang.    Nothing  now  occurs  to  add  or  subtract 
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to  or  from  the  principles  or  general  purpoaea  stated  and  expresBed  in  those 
documents. 

The  last  ray  of  hope  for  preserving  the  Union  peaceahly  expired  at 
the  assault  upon  Fort  Sumter;  and  a  general  review  of  what  has  oc- 
curred Bince  may  not  be  unprofitable.  What  was  painfully  uncertain 
then  is  much  betier  defined  and  more  distinct  now  ;  and  the  progress  of 
events  is  plainly  in  the  right  direction.  The  insurgents  confidently 
claimed  a  strong  suppi)rt  from  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  ;  and  the 
friends  of  the  Union  were  not  free  from  ajiprehension  on  tbe  peint. 
This,  however,  was  soon  settled  definitely,  and  on  the  riglit  side.  South 
of  the  hne,  noble  little  Delaware  led  oft"  right  from  the  first.  Maryland 
was  made  to  stem  against  tbe  Union.  Our  soldiers  were  assaulted. 
bridges  were  burned,  and  railroads  torn  up  within  her  limits;  and  we 
were  many  days,  at  one  time,  without  the  ability  to  bring  a  single  regi- 
ment over  her  soil  to  the  Capital.  Now  her  bridges  and  railroads  are 
repaired  and  open  to  the  Government ;  she  already  gives  seven  regiments 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  none  to  the  enemy  ;  and  her  people,  at  a 
regular  election,  have  sustained  the  Union  by  a  larger  majority  and  a 
larger  aggregate  vote  than  they  ever  before  gave  to  any  candidate  or 
any  question.  Kentucky,  too,  for  some  time  in  doubt,  is  n<jw  decidedly, 
and,  I  think,  unchangeably  ranged  on  the  side  of  tlie  Union.  Missouri 
is  comparatively  quiet,  and,  I  beliL've,  cannot  again  be  overrun  by  tho 
insurrectionists.  TIr'sc  three  States  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Mis- 
sonri,  neither  of  which  would  promise  a  single  soldier  at  first,  have  now 
an  aggregate  of  not  less  (ban  forty  thousand  in  the  field  for  the  Union ; 
while  of  their  citizens,  certainly  not  more  than  a  third  of  that  number, 
and  they  of  doubtful  whereabouts  and  doubtful  existence,  are  in  arms 
against  it.  After  a  somewhat  bloody  struggle  of  months,  winter  closes 
on  the  Union  people  of  Western  Virginia,  leaving  them  masters  of  their 
own  country. 

An  insurgent  force  of  about  fifteen  hundred,  for  months  dominatiug 
the  narrow  peninsular  region  constituting  the  counties  of  Accomac  and 
Northampton,  and  known  as  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  together  with 
some  contiguous  parts  of  Maryland,  have  laid  down  their  arms;  and  the 
people  there  have  renewed  their  allegiance  to,  and  accepted  the  piuteu- 
tion  of,  the  old  flag.  This  leaves  no  armed  insurrectionist  north  of  the 
Potomac,  or  east  of  the  Chesapeake. 

Also  we  have  obtained  a  footing  at  each  of  the  isolated  points  on  tho 
southern  coast  of  Hatteras,  Port  Royal,  Tybee  Island,  near  Savannah, 
and  Ship  Island ;  and  we  likewise  have  some  general  accounts  of  popular 
movements  in  behalf  of  the  Union  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

These  things  demonstrate  that  the  cause  of  the  Union  is  advancing 
steadily  and  certainly  southward. 

Since  your  last  adjournment  Lieutenant- General  Scott  has  retired  from 
the  bead  of  the  army.     Daring  his  long  life  the  nation  has  not  been  un- 
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mindful  of  his  merit ;  yet,  on  calling  to  mind  how  faithfully-;  ably,  aud 
brilliantly  he  has  served  the  country,  from  a  time  far  back  in  our  history 
when  few  of  the  now  liriitg  had  been  born,  and  thenceforward  contio- 
nally,  I  cannot  but  think  we  are  still  his  debtors.  I  submit,  therefore,  for 
yoar  consideration  what  further  mark  of  recognition  is  due  to  him,  and 
to  ourselves  as  a  grateful  people. 

With  the  retirement  of  General  Scott  came  the  execntive  duty  of  ap- 
pointing in  his  stead  a  general- in-chief  of  the  army.  It  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  neither  in  council  nor  country  was  there,  eo  far  as  I 
know,  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  person  to  be  selected. 
Tht  retiring  chief  repeatedly  expressed  his  judgment  in  favor  of  General 
McClellan  for  the  position;  and  in  this  the  nation  seemed  to  give  a 
unanimous  concurrence.  The  designation  of  General  McClellan  is,  there- 
fore, in  considerable  degree,  the  selection  of  the  country  as  well  as  of 
the  Executive;  and  hence  there  is  better  reason  to  hope  there  will  be 
given  him  the  confidence  and  cordial  support  thus,  by  fair  implication, 
promised,  and  without  which  he  cannot,  with  so  full  efficiency,  serve  the 
country. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  bad  general  is  better  than  two  good  ones; 
and  the  saying  is  true,  if  taken  to  mean  no  more  than  that  an  army  is 
better  directed  by  a  single  mind,  though  inferior,  than  by  two  superior 
ones  at  variance  and  cross-purposes  with  each  other. 

And  the  same  is  true  in  ail  joint  operations  wherein  those  engaged  can 
have  none  but  a  common  end  in  view,  and  can  differ  only  as  to  the  choice 
of  means.  In  a  storm  at  sea,  no  one  on  board  can  wish  the  ship  to  sink  ; 
and  yet  not  unfrequently  all  go  down  together,  because  too  many  wiU 
direct,  and  no  single  mind  can  be  allowed  to  control. 

It  continues  to  develop  that  the  insurrection  is  largely,  if  not  exclo- 
sively,  a  war  upon  the  first  principle  of  popular  government — the  rights 
of  the  peopk'.  C^'nclusive  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  most  grave  and 
maturely- considered  public  documents,  as  well  as  in  the  general  tone  of 
the  insurgents.  In  those  documents  we  find  the  abridgment  of  the  exist- 
ing right  of  suffrage,  and  the  denial  to  the  people  of  all  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  selection  of  public  officers,  except  the  legislative,  boldly 
advocated,  with  labored  arguments  to  prove  that  large  control  of  the 
people  in  government  is  the  source  of  all  political  evil.  Monarchy  itself 
is  Bometimes  hinted  at  as  a  possible  refuge  from  the  power  of  the  people. 

In  my  present  position,  I  could  scarely  be  justified  were  I  to  omit  rais- 
ing a  warning  voice  against  this  approach  of  returning  despotism. 

It  is  not  needed,  nor  fitting  here,  that  a  general  argument  should  be 
made  in  favor  of  popular  institutions;  but  there  is  one  point,  with  its 
connections,  not  so  hackneyed  as  most  others,  to  which  I  ask  a  brief  at- 
tention. It  is  the  effort  to  place  capital  on  an  equal  footing  with,  if  not 
above,  labor,  in  the  structure  of  government.  It  is  assumed  tliat  labor  is 
available  only  in  connection  with  capital ;  that  nobody  labors  unless  some- 
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body  else,  owning  capital,  aoinehow  by  the  use  of  it  induces  him  to  labor. 
This  assumed,  it, is  next  considered  whether  it  it>  best  that  capital  shall 
hire  laborers,  and  tluis  induce  them  to  work  by  tlieir  own  consent,  or  buy 
them,  and  drive  Ihem  to  it  without  their  consent.  Having  proceeded  bo 
liar,  it  is  naturally  concluded  that  all  kburera  are  either  hired  laborers,  or 
what  we  call  slaves.  And  furtlter,  it  is  assumed  that  whoever  is  once  a 
hired  laborer  is  tized  !a  that  condition  for  lite. 

Kow,  there  is  no  such  relation  between  capital  and  labor  as  assumed; 
nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  free  man  being  fixed  for  life  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  hired  laborer.  Both  these  assumptions  are  fuUe,  and  all  in- 
ferences from  them  are  groundless. 

Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent  of  capital.  Capital  is  only  the  fmit 
of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed. 
Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves  much  the  higher  considera- 
tion. Capital  has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any 
other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
a  relation  between  labor  and  capital,  producing  mutual  benefits.  The 
error  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of  community  exists  within  that 
relation.  A  few  men  own  capital,  and  those  few  avoid  labor  themselves, 
and,  with  their  capital,  hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor  for  them.  A 
large  majority  belong  to  neither  class— neither  work  for  others,  nor  have 
others  working  for  them.  In  moat  of  the  Southern  States,  a  majority  oi' 
the  whole  people  of  all  colors  are  neither  slaves  nor  masters;  while  in 
the  Northern,  a  large  rar^jority  are  neither  hirers  nor  hired.  Men,  with 
their  families — wives,  sons,  and  daughters — work  for  themselves  on  their 
farms,  in  their  houses,  .and  in  their  shops,  taking  the  whole  product  to 
themselves,  and  asking  no  favors  of  capital  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  hired 
laborers  or  slaves  on  the  other.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  mingle  their  own  labor  with  capital— that  is,  they 
labor  with  their  own  hands,  and  also  buy  or  hire  others  to  hibor  for  them ; 
but  this  is  only  a  mixed,  and  not  a  distinct  class.  No  principle  stated  in 
disturbed  by  the  existence  of  tins  mixed  class. 

Again:  as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  not  of  necessity  any  such 
thing  as  the  free  hired  laborer  being  fixed  to  tliat  condition  for  life.  Many 
independent  men  everywhere  in  these  States,  a  few  years  back  in  their 
lives,  were  hired  laborers.  The  prudent,  penniless  beginner  in  the  woi-ld 
labors  for  wages  a  while,  saves  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy  tools  or  land 
for  himself,  then  labors  on  his  own  account  another  while,  and  at  length 
hires  another  new  beginner  to  help  him.  This  ia  the  just,  and  generous, 
and  prosperous  system,  which  opens  the  way  to  all,  gives  hope  to  all,  and 
consequent  energy,  and  progress,  and  improvement  of  condition  to  all. 
^o  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  who  toil  up  from 
poverty— none  less  inclined  to  take  or  tonch  aught  which  they  have  not 
hooeatly  earned.  Let  tbem  beware  of  surrendering  a  political  power 
which  they  already  possess,  and  which,  if  surrendered,  will  surely  be  used 
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It)  dtpsu  tlie  door  of  advancement  against  such  as  they,and  to  fix  now  dis- 
abilities and  burdens  upon  them,  till  all  of  liberty  shall  be  lost. 

From  the  first  taking  of  our  national  census  to  the  lust  are  seventy 
years ;  and  wu  find  our  population,  at  the  end  of  the  i)eriod,  eiglit  times 
as  great  as  it'was  at  the  beginning.  The  increase  of  tliose  otlier  things 
which  men  deem  desirable  has  been  even  greater.  We  tlius  have,  at  one 
view,  what  tile  popular  principle,  applied  to  Government  through  the 
machinery  of  the  States  and  the  Union,  has  produced  in  a  givec  time ; 
tliui  also  what,  if  firmly  maintained,  it  promises  for  the  future.  There 
are  already  among  us  those  who,  if  the  Union  be  preserved,  will  live  to 
see  it  contain  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  The  struggle  of  to-day  is 
not  altogether  for  to-day  ;  it  is  for  a  vast  future  also.  With  a  reliance  on 
Providence,  all  the  more  firm  and  earnest,  let  us  proceed  in  the  great  task 
whielj  events  have  devolved  upon  us.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

'I'lie  actual  condition  of  the  country  and  tlie  progress 
of  tilt'  war,  at  tlie  opening  of  the  session,  are  very  clearly 
stated  in  this  document ;  and  the  principles  upon  which 
tlie  Pii'sident  had  based  his  conduct  of  public  atiairs  are 
set  forth  with  great  distinctness  and  precision.  On  the 
subjrit  of  interferin.s  with  slavery,  the  President  had 
adhered  strictly  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  act  passed 
by  (.Vmgicss  at  its  extra  session  ;  but  he  very  distinctly 
foresaw  that  it  might  become  necessary,  as  a  means  of 
queuing  the  rebellion  and  preserving  the  Union,  to  resort 
to  a  much  more  vigorous  policy  than  was  contemplated 
by  that  act.  While  he  threw  out  a  timely  caution  against 
undue  haste  in  the  adoption  of  extreme  measures,  he 
promised  full  and  careful  consideration  of  any  new  law 
which  Congress  might  consider  it  wise  and  expedient  to 
pass. 

It  very  soon  became  evident  that  Congress  was  dis- 
posed to  make  very  considerable  advances  upon  the 
legislation  of  the  extra  session.  The  resistance  of  the 
rebels  had  been  more  vigorous  and  effective  than  was 
anticipated,  and  the  defeat  at  Bull  Run  had  exasperated 
as  well  as  aronsed  the  public  mind.  The  forbearance  of 
the  GnviTnment  in  regard  to  slavery  had  not  only  failed 
to  soften  the  hostility  of  the  rebels,  but  had  been  rep- 
resented to  Europe  by  tlie  rebel  authorities  as  jiroving 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
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and  perpetuate  slavery  by  restoring  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution  whicli  guaranteed  its  safety  ;  and  tlie  uots  of 
the  extra  session,  especially  the  Crittenden  resolution, 
deiining  ami  limiting  the  objects  of  the  war,  were  quoted 
in  rebel  dispatches  to  England  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
known,  also,  that  within  the  lines  of  the  rebel  army  slaves 
were  freely  employed  in  the  construction  of  fortifications, 
and  that  thej-  contributed  in  this  and  other  ways  very 
largely  to  the  strength  of  the  insurrection.  The  whoh' 
oountry,  under  the  influence  of  these  facts,  began  to  re- 
gard slavery  as  not  only  the  cause  of  the  rebellion,  but 
as  the  main  strength  of  its  armies  and  the  bond  of  union 
for  the  rebel  forc(^s  ; — and  Congress,  representing  and 
sharing  this  feeling,  entered  promjitl}-  and  zealously  upon 
such  measures  as  it  ivould  naturally  suggest.  Res(jlu- 
tions  at  the  very  outset  of  the  session  were  offered,  <-aU- 
ing  on  the  President  to  emancipate  slaves  whenever  and 
wherever  such  action  would  tend  to  weakim  the  rebel 
lion  ;  and  the  gi'ueral  policy  of  the  Government  upon  this 
subject  became  the  tbeme  of  protracted  and  animati'd 
debate.  The  orders  issued  by  the  generals  of  the  army, 
especially  McCIellan,  Halleck,  and  Dix,  by  wliich  fugi- 
tive slaves  were  prohibited  from  coming  within  the  army 
lines,  were  severely  censui'ed.  All  the  resolutions  upon 
these  topics  were,  however,  referred  to  ap]iropriate  com- 
mittees, generally  without  spei-.iflc  instructions  as  to  the 
character  of  their  action  upon  them . 

Early  in  the  session  a  strong  disposition  was  evinced  in 
some  quarters  to  censure  the  (xovernment  for  its  arbitrary 
arrests  of  persons  in  the  loyal  States,  suspected  of  aiding 
the  rebels,  its  suppression  of  disloyal  presses,  and  othe]- 
acts  which  it  had  deemed  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
country  ;  and  a  sharp  debate  took  place  in  tlie  Senate 
upon  a  resolution  of  inquiry  and  implied  censure  offered 
by  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois.  The  general  feeling,  how- 
ever, was  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  Presi- 
dent, that  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  to  seventeen. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  in  the  Senate,  a  debate  on 
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the  relation  of  slavery  to  the  rebellion  arose  upon  a  reso- 
lution offered  by  Mr.Willey,  of  West  Virginia,  who  con- 
t^vsted  the  opinion  that  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  war, 
and  insisted  that  the  rebellion  had  its  origin  in  the 
hostility  of  tin-  Southi-rn  politifal  leaders  to  the  demo- 
cratic principle  of  government ;  he  believed  that  when 
the  great  body  of  the  Southern  people  came  to  see  the 
real  purpose  and  aim  of  the  rebellion,  tliey  would  with- 
draw their  suppurf,  and  restore  the  Union.  No  action 
was  taken  mi  the  resolution,  which  merely  gave  occasion 
for  debate.  A  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  House, 
forbidding  the  employment  of  the  army  to  return  fugitive 
slaves  to  their  owners  ;  and  a  bill  was  passed  in  both 
Houses,  de.'larine  that  hereafter  there  shall  be  "neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  now  existing,  or  which  may  at  any 
time  be  formed  or  acquired  by  the  United  States,  other- 
wise than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party 
^hall  have  been  duly  convicted." 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  18th  of  March,  a  bill  was  taken 
up  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  and 
an  amendment  was  offi'red,  directing  that  those  thus  set 
tree  should  be  colonized  out  of  the  United  States.  The 
policy  of  colonization  was  fully  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  gtsneral  subject,  the  senators  from  the  Border 
States  opposing  the  bill  itself,  mainly  on  grounds  of 
expediency,  as  calculated  to  do  harm  under  the  existing 
ciiiumstauces  of  the  country.  The  bill  was  passed,  with 
an  amendment  appropriating  money  to  be  used  by  the 
President  in  colonizing  such  of  the  emancipated  slaves  as 
mii^ht  wish  to  leave  tlie  cotmtry.  It  received  in  the 
Senate  twenty-nine  votes  in  its  favor  and  fourteen  against 
it.  In  the  House  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  ninety-two  to 
thirty-eight. 

President  Lincoln  sent  in  the  following  message,  an- 
nouncing his  approval  of  the  bill ; — 

Pkllow-Citizkns  of  thb  Sbxatk  and  House  of  RbprK3kntativk8  : 
The  act  entitled  "  An  act  for  tlie  re)e.-»se  of  cert,iin  person.^  fjtld  to 
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ecrvicts  .-r  labor  in  tin;  District,  of  XJolnmbi.i,"  h.is  tins  day  been  approved 
and  signi^d, 

I  have  never  donbtfil  the  constitutional  authnrity  of  Oonjrresa  to  abul- 
isli  slavery  in  this  District ;  and  I  liave  ever  desired  to  see  tht-  national 
capital  liced  from  the  institution  in  some  satisfactory  way.  Hence  there 
has  never  been  in  my  mind  any  question  upon  the  subject  exce[it  tlie  one 
of  expediency,  arising  in  view  of  all  the  circnmstanc  es.  If  tliere  be  mat- 
ters within  and  about  this  act  which  miglit  liave  taken  a  curse  or  shape 
more  satisfactory  to  my  judgment,  I  do  not  attempt  to  specily  tliem.  I 
ara  gratified  that  tliC  two  princijiles  of  compensation  and  cohmizatiou  are 
both  recognized  and  practically  applied  in  tlie  act. 

In  the  uatter  of  couipensiitiuu,  it  is  provided  tliiit  claims  in:iy  lie  pre- 
sented within  ninety  d;iys  from  the  pas.si^'c  of  the  ;iot,  "  hut  nut  there- 
after;  "  and  there  is  no  s:iving  for  m]nurs,  J'tmmcs  cortrt,  iiis:Lne,  or  ali>ent 
persons.  I  jiresume  this  is  an  nmtssinn  by  mere  oversight,  tmd  I  recom- 
mend that  it  be  supplied  by  an  amendatory  or  supplemental  act. 

Abbaham  Linoolm. 

April  16,  1862. 

On  the  6tii  of  March,  the  President  sent  to  Congress 
the  following  message  on  the  subject  of  aiding  such 
slaveholding  States  as  might  take  measui>'sto  emancipate 
their  slaves : 

WABniMCTON,  M'ireh  6,  1862. 

Fellow- CiTizEsa  of  the  Sexatk  and  Hodsb  of  Repkesestatites  : 

I  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution  by  your  honorable 
body,  which  shall  be,  substantially,  as  follows ; 

Rciohed,  That  the  United  States,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  any  State 
which  may  adopt  gradual  aholition  of  slavery,  give  to  such  State  ]>ecu- 
niary  aid,  to  be  used  by  such  State,  in  its  discretion,  to  compensate  it  for 
the  inconvenience,  public  and  private,  produced  by  such  change  of  sys- 
tem. 

If  the  proposition  contained  in  the  resolution  doc-^  not  meet  the  a]>- 
proval  of  Congress  and  the  country,  there  is  an  end  of  it.  But  if  it  docs 
command  such  approval,  I  deem  it  of  importance  that  tlie  States  aud 
people  immediately  interested  should  be  at  once  distinctly  notified  of  the 
fact.  80  that  they  may  begin  to  consider  whether  to  accept  or  reject  it. 

The  Federal  Government  would  find  its  highest  interest  in  such  a  meas- 
ure  as  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  self-preservation.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  existing  rebellion  entertain  the  liope  that  this  Government  will 
ultimately  be  forced  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  some  part  of 
the  disaffected  region,  and  that  all  the  slave  States  north  of  such  part 
will  then  say,  "The  Union  for  which  we  have  struggled  being  ah-ea<ly 
gone,  we  now  choose  to  go  with  the  Southern  section."     To   deprive 
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tliitn  I'f  tlii>  liujie  sulistantially  ends  the  rebellion;  and  the  initiation  of 
eniiincipation  dyprives  tliem  of  it,  and  of  all  the  States  initiating  it. 

The  point  is  not  that  all  the  Stati-a  tokTatiug  slavery  wuuid  vei-y  soon, 
if  at  all,  initiate  emancipation  ;  but  while  the  ofier  is  equally  made  to  all, 
the  more  Northern  shall,  by  such  initiation,  make  it  certain  to  the  more 
Southern  that  in  no  event  will  tlie  former  ever  join  the  latter  in  their 
proposed  Confederacy.  I  say  initiation,  because,  in  my  judgment,  grad- 
ual and  not  sudden  i.-inanc!pation  is  better  for  all. 

In  the  mere  financial  or  pecuniary  view,  any  member  of  Congress  with 
the  census  or  an  abstract  of  the  Treasury  report  before  him,  can  readily 
Bee  for  himself  hoiv  very  soon  the  current  usjienditures  of  this  war  would 
purchasu,  at  a  fair  valuation,  all  the  slaves  in  any  named  Statu. 

Such  a  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government  sets  up  ao 
claim  of  a  ri;iht  by  the  Federal  authority  to  interfere  with  slavery  within 
State  limits — referring  as  it  does  the  absolute  control  of  the  subject,  in 
each  case,  to  the  State  and  the  people  immediately  interested.  It  is  pro- 
posed as  a  matter  of  |»erfectly  tree  choiee  to  them. 

In  the  Annual  Message  last  December,  I  tliought  fit  to  say  "  the  UnioQ 
must  be  preserved,  and  hence  all  indispensable  means  must  be  employed." 
I  said  tliis,  not  hastily,  but  deliberately.  War  has  teen  made,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  an  indispensable  means  to  this  end.  A  practical  reacknowl- 
edgment  of  the  national  authority  would  render  the  war  unnecessary, 
and  it  would  at  once  cease.  But  resistance  continues,  and  the  war  must 
iiisii  (.ontinue ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  incidents  which  may 
attend,  and  all  the  ruin  which  may  follow  it.  Such  as  may  seem  indis- 
pensable, or  may  obviously  promise  great  efficiency  towards  ending  the 
struggle,  must  and  will  come. 

The  proposition  now  made  (though  an  offer  only),  I  hope  it  may  be  es- 
teemed no  otfence  to  ask  whether  the  pecuniary  consideration  tendered 
would  not  be  of  more  value  to  the  States  and  private  persons  concerned 
than  would  the  institution  and  property  in  it,  in  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs.  While  it  is  true  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  resolution 
would  be  merely  initiatory,  and  not  within  itself  a  practical  measure,  it 
is  recommended  in  the  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  important  practical 
results. 

In  full  view  of  my  great  responsibility  to  my  God  and  my  country,  I 
earnestly  beg  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  people  to  the  subject. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  Message  indicates  very  clearly  the  tendency  of  the 
President's  reflections  upon  the  general  relations  of 
slavery  to  the  rebellion.  He  had  most  earnestly  endeav- 
ored to  arouse  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  to  a 
contemplation  of  the  fact  that,  if  they  persisted  in  their 
effort  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
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the  fate  of  slavery  would  sooner  or  later  inevitabl)'  be  in- 
volved in  thi^  conflict.  The  time  was  steadily  approach- 
ing when,  in  consequence  of  their  obstinat(f  jiersistcnce  in 
the  rebellion,  this  result  would  follow  ;  and  the  President, 
with  wise  forethought,  sought  anxiously  to  reconcile  the 
shock  which  the  contest  would  involve,  with  the  order  of 
the  country  and  the  permanent  prosperity  of  all  classes  of 
the  people.  The  general  feeling  of  the  country  at  that 
time  was  in  harmony  with  this  endeavor.  The  people 
were  still  disposed  to  exhaust  every  means  which  justice 
would  sanction,  to  withdraw  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  from  tlie  disastrous  war  into  which  they  luid  been 
plunged  by  their  leaders,  and  they  welcomed  this  sugges- 
tion of  the  President  as  likely  to  produce  that  result,  if 
any  effort  in  that  direction  could. 

lu  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Message, 
Mr.  R.  Conkling,  of  New  York,  introduced,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  the  10th  of  March,  the  following 
resolution  : — 

Ketolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepreaentatkea  of  the  Uinte.l 
State)  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the  United  .states  oiiglit  to  co-nj)erat« 
with  any  State  wiiich  may  adopt  gradujtl  abolishment  of  filaverv,  giving 
to  such  State  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used  by  such  State  in  its  di-irction,  to 
compeneate  for  the  inconveniences,  public  and  private,  produced  by  such 
a  change  of  system. 

The  debate  on  this  resolution  illustrated  the  feelings  of 
the  country  on  the  subject.  It  was  vehemently  opposed 
by  the  sympathizers  with  secession  from  both  sections,  as 
an  unconstitutional  interference  with  slavery,  and  hesita- 
tingly supported  by  the  anti-slavery  men  of  the  North,  as 
less  decided  in  its  hostility  than  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. The  sentiment  of  the  more  moderate  portion  of  the 
community  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Delaware, 
who  regarded  it  as  an  olive-branch  of  peace  and  harmony 
and  good  faith  presented  by  the  North,  and  as  well  calcu- 
lated to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  and  settlement  of 
the  slavery  question.  It  was  adopted  in  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  eighty-nine  to  thirty-one.     Coming  up  in  the 
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Senate  on  tlii'  24tli  of  March,  it  was  denounced  in  strong 
terms  by  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  and  others — Mr 
Davis,  of  Iventucliy,  opposing  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
couched,  but  approving  its  general  tenor.  It  subse- 
quently passed,  receiving  thirty-two  votes  in  its  favor, 
and  but  ten  against  it.  This  resolution  was  approved  by 
the  President  on  the  10th  of  April.  It  was  generally  re- 
garded by  the  people  and  by  the  President  himself  as 
rather  an  t'xperiment  than  as  a  fixed  policy — as  intended 
to  test  the  temper  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States 
and  offer  them  a  way  of  escape  from  the  evils  and  embar- 
rassments with  which  slavery  had  surrounded  them, 
ratlier  tlian  set  forth  a  distinct  line  of  conduct  which  was 
to  be  pressed  upon  the  country  at  all  hazards.  This  char- 
acter, indeed,  was  stamped  upon  it  by  the  fact  that  its 
practical  e.\ce,ution  was  made  to  depend  wholly  on  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  themselves.  It  recognized 
their  complete  control  over  slavery,  within  their  own 
limits,  and  simply  tendered  them  the  aid  of  the  General 
Government  in  any  steps  they  might  feel  inclined  to  take 
to  rid  themsi'lvi's  of  it. 

The  Pri'sidiMit  was  resolved  that  the  experiment  should 
hare  a  full  and  a  fair  trial ;  and  while  he  would  not,  ou 
the  oni'  hand,  permit  its  effect  to  be  impaired  by  the  nat- 
ural impatience  of  those  among  his  friends  who  Wfi-e 
warmest  and  most  extreme  in  their  hostility  to  slavery, 
he,  on  the  othi'r  hand,  lost  no  opportunity  to  press  the 
propositi!  in  on  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  people 
of  the  Bordi-r  Slave  States. 

On  the  9tli  of  May,  General  Hunter,  who  commanded 
the  Department  of  South  Carolina,  which  included  also 
the  States  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  issued  an  order  declar- 
ing all  the  slaves  within  that  department  to  be  thence- 
forth and  "  forever  free."  This  was  done,  not  from  any 
alleged  military  necessity  growing  out  of  the  operations 
in  his  department,  but  upon  a  theoretical  incompatibility 
between  slavery  and  martial  law.  The  President  then' 
upon  at  once  issued  the  following  proclamation  :  — 
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Whsreoit  Tliere  appears  in  the  puinto  prints  what  purports  to  be  a 
prodamatioD  of  M^or-General  Huater,  in  the  words  and  figures  follow- 
ing:— 

Hias-Qtabtbhs  DBrAHTMBNT  OP  THB  Soirni,     I 
BiLTOK  Hud,  S.  C,  JToy  0,  1808.         f 
04H*rai  Ordv,  No.  II. 

The  three  States  of  Gdorgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina,  comprising 
the  Military  Department  of  the  South,  having  deliberately  declared  them- 
selves no  longer  under  the  United  States  of  America,  ami  hnviug  taken 
up  anna  against  the  United  States,  it  becomes  a  military  necessity  to  de- 
clare them  under  martial  law. 

This  was  accordingly  done  on  the  25th  day  of  April,  1862.  Slavery  and 
martial  law  in  a  free  country  are  altogether  incompatible.  The  persons 
in  these  States — Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina — heretofore  held 
as  slaves,  are  therefore  declared  forever  free. 

[Offioial.] 

Signed,  David  Huntei^ 

M^}or-General  Commanding. 

Ed.  W.  Suith,  Acting  Assistant  AdjVGeneral. 

And,  whereas,  the  same  is  producing  some  excitement  and  misunder- 
standing, therefore  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
proclaim  and  declare  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  no 
knowledge  or  belief  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  General  Ilunter  to  is- 
sue such  proclamation,  nor  has  it  yet  any  authentic  information  that  thu 
documeat  is  genuine ;  and,  further,  that  neither  General  Hunter  nor  any 
other  commander  or  person  has  been  authorized  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  make  proclamation  declaring  the  slaves  of  any  State 
free,  and  that  the  supposed  proclamation  now  in  question,  whether  genu- 
ine or  false,  is  altogether  void  so  far  as  respects  such  declaration.  I  fur- 
ther make  known  that,  whether  it  be  competent  for  me,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  declare  the  slaves  of  any  State  or 
States  free ;  and  whether  at  any  time,  or  in  any  case,  it  shall  have  become 
a  necessity  indispensable  to  the  ra^ntenance  of  the  Government  to  exer- 
cise such  supposed  power,  are  qneetious  which,  under  my  responsibility, 
I  reserve  to  myself,  and  which  I  cannot  feel  justified  in  leaving  to  the  de- 
cision of  commanders  in  the  field. 

These  are  totaUy  different  questioaa  from  those  of  police  regulations  in 
armies  or  in  camps. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  March  last,  by  a  special  Message,  I  recommended 
to  Congress  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution,  to '  he  substantially  as 
follows : — 

fiwofofti,  That  the  United  States  ought  to  co-operate  with  any  State 
which  may  adopt  a  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  giving  to  such  State 
eajnest  expression  to  compensate  for  its  inconvenienoes,  public  and  pri- 
vate, produced  by  such  change  of  system. 

The  resolution  in  the  language  above  quoted  was  adopted  by  large  ma- 
joriUes  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  now  stands  an  authentic,  defi- 
nite, and  solemn  proposal  of  the  Nation  to  the  States  and  peoplfl  most  in- 
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terested  in  tho  snbjcct-inatter.  To  the  people  of  these  States  now,  I 
mostly  appeal.  I  do  nut  argue — I  beseech  you  to  make  the  arguments 
for  youraelvew.  You  cannot,  if  you  would,  be  blind  to  the  signs  of  the 
times. 

I  beg  (if  you  a  calm  and  enlarged  consideration  of  thein,  ranging,  if  it 
may  be,  far  above  partisan  and  personal  politics. 

This  proposal  iiuikca  common  cause  for  a  common  object,  casting  no 
ix'proiichi.'s  ii]ion  any.  It  acts  not  the  Pharisee.  The  change  it  contem- 
plates would  come  gently  as  the  dews  of  Heaven,  not  rending  or  wreck- 
ing any  tiling.  Will  you  not  embrace  it?  So  much  good  has  not  been 
done  by  one  effort  in  alt  past  time,  as  in  the  providence  of  God  it  is  now 
your  high  privilege  to  do.  May  the  vast  future  not  have  to  lament  that 
you  havL'  neglected  it. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  aet  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  tlie  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  19th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lurd  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty -two,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-sixth. 

(Signed)  Abbahah  Lincoln. 

!iy  the  President : 

Wi  n.  Sewaiid,  Secretary  of  State. 

This  proclamation  silenced  the  clamorous  denunciation 
by  which  its  enemies  had  assailed  the  Administration  on 
the  strength  of  General  Hunter's  order,  and  renewed  the 
confidence,  which  for  the  moment  had  been  somewhat 
impaired,  in  the  President's  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  action  he  had  laid  down.  Nothing  practical,  however, 
was  done  in  any  of  the  Border  States  indicating  any  dis- 
position to  act  upon  his  suggestions  and  avail  themselves 
of  the  aid  which  Congress  had  offered.  The  members  of 
Congress  from  those  States  had  taken  no  steps  towards 
inducing  action  in  regard  to  it  on  the  part  of  their  con- 
stituents. Feeling  the  deepest  interest  in  the  adoption 
of  some  measure  which  should  permanently  detach  the 
Border  Slave  States  from  the  rebel  Confederacy,  and 
believing  that  the  plan  he  had  recommended  would  tend 
to  accomplish  that  object,  President  Lincoln  sought  a 
conference  with  the  members  of  Congress  from  those 
States,  and  on  the  12th  of  July,  when  they  waited  upon 
him  at  the  Executive  mansion,  he  addressed  them  as 
follows : — 
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Gentlemen:— A ftor  tlie  adjournment  of  Congress,  now  nt-ar,  I  shall 
have  no  opjiortunity  of  sctin^'  joii  for  several  months.  Believing  that 
you  of  the  Border  States  liold  more  power  for  good  than  any  otiier  equal 
number  of  members,  I  feel  it  a  duty  ■which  I  cannot  justifiably  Wiiive  to 
make  this  appeal  to  you. 

I  intend  no  reproach  or  complaint  when  1  assure  you  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, if  you  all  had  voted  for  the  resolution  in  the  gradual  emancipatii<ii 
Message  of  last  Martli,  the  war  would  now  be  substantially  ended.  And 
the  plan  therein  proposed  is  yet  one  of  the  most  pot(.'nt  and  swift  means 
of  ending  it.  Let  the  States  which  are  in  rvbellion  see  definitely  and  cer- 
tainly that  in  no  event  will  the  States  you  represent  ever  join  tlieir  pro- 
posed Confederacy,  and  they  cannot  ninoh  longer  maintain  the  contest. 
But  you  cannot  divest  tliera  of  their  hope  Ui  ultimately  liave  you  with 
tbein  so  long  as  you  show  a  determination  ti'  perpetuate  the  insl.itutii>n 
vuliin  your  own  States,  Beat  them  at  elections,  as  you  h:vve  over- 
whelmingly done,  and.  notliing  daunted,  they  still  claim  you  as  their  ow  n. 
You  and  I  know  what  the  lever  of  their  power  is.  Break  tJiat  lever 
before  their  faces,  and  they  inn  shake  you  no  m(»re  forever. 

Most  of  you  have  treated  me  with  kindness  and  con.-ideration,  and  I 
trust  you  will  not  now  think  I  improperly  touch  what  is  exclusively  your 
owe,  when,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  country,  I  ask,  Can  you,  for  vnur 
States,  do  better  than  to  take  the  course  I  urge?  Discarding  punctilio 
and  maxims  adapted  to  more  manageable  times,  and  looking  only  to  the 
unprecedcutedly  atern  facts  of  our  case,  can  you  do  better  in  any  possible 
event?  You  prefer  that  the  constitutional  relation  of  the  States  to  the 
Qation  shall  be  practically  restored  without  disturbance  of  the  institution  : 
and  if  this  were  done,  my  whole  duty,  in  this  respect,  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  my  oath  of  office,  would  be  performed.  But  it  is  not  done, 
and  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  it  by  war.  The  incidents  of-the  war 
cannot  be  avoided.  If  the  war  continues  long,  as  it  must  if  the  object  be 
not  sooner  attained,  the  institution  in  your  States  will  be  e.ttingnislied  by 
mere  friction  and  abrasion — by  the  mere  incidents  of  the  war.  It  "ill  be 
gone,  and  you  will  have  nothing  valuable  in  lieu  of  it.  Mueh  of  its  value 
is  gone  already.  How  much  better  for  you  and  for  your  people  to  take 
the  Btep  which  at  once  shortens  the  war,  and  secures  substantial  compen- 
sation for  thafc  which  is  sure  to  be  wholly  lost  in  any  other  event  1  How 
much  better  to  thus  save  the  money  which  else  we  sink  forever  in  the 
war  I  How  mnch  better  to  do  it  while  we  can,  lest  the  war  ere  long 
render  us  pecuniarily  unable  to  do  it!  How  much  better  for  you,  aa 
seller,  and  the  nation,  as  buyer,  to  sell  out  and  buy  out  that  without 
which  the  war  could  never  liave  been,  than  to  sink  both  the  thing  to  be 
aold  and  the  price  of  it  in  cutting  one  another's  throats  ! 

I  do  not  speak  of  emancipation  at  once,  but  of  a  decision  at  once  to 
•mancipate  gradually.  Room  in  South  America  for  colonization  can  be 
obtained  cheaply,  and  in  abundance,  and  when  numbers  shall  be  large 
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enoiif:b  to  Iili  ronipany  fliid  encouragement  for  one  another,  the  freed 
people  will  not  bo  ^n  reluctant  to  go. 

I  am  |nisst-(l  with  ii  difficulty  not  yet  mentioned — one  which  threateni; 
division  among  those  wlio,  united,  are  none  too  strong.  An  instance  of 
it  ia  known  to  you.  General  Hunter  is  an  hono.st  man.  He  was,  and  I 
hope  still  is,  my  friend.  I  valued  him  none  tlic  less  for  his  agreeing  with 
me  in  the  general  wish  that  all  men  everywhere  could  be  free.  He  pro- 
claimed all  men  free  within  certain  States,  and  I  repudiated  tlie  procla- 
mation. He  expected  more  good  and  less  harm  from  the  measure  than  I 
Could  believe  would  follow.  Yet,  in  repudiating  it,  I  gave  dissatisfaction, 
it' not  iitfeiice,  to  many  wliose  siippurt  the  country  cannot  aiford  to  lose. 
And  this  is  not  the  end  of  it.  The  pressure  in  tbis  direction  is  still  upon 
me,  and  is  increasing.  By  conceding  what  I  now  ask  you  can  relieve  me, 
and,  much  more,  can  relieve  tiie  country  in  this  important  point. 

t'pon  tbese  considerations,  I  liave  again  be^^yed  your  attention  to  tJte 
Moss:tge  i>f  Marcli  last.  Before  leaving  the  Capital,  consider  and  discuss 
it  among  yourselves.  You  are  patriots  and  statesmen,  and  as  such  I  pray 
you  consider  this  proposition ;  and,  at  tbe  least,  commend  it  to  tbe  con- 
sideration of  your  States  and  people.  As  you  would  perpetuate  popular 
government  for  tbe  best  people  in  tlic  world,  I  beseecb  you  that  ymi  <lo 
in  nowise  omit  this.  Our  common  country  is  in  great  peril,  demandin:: 
tho  loftiest  views  and  boldest  action  to  bring  a  si)eedy  relief  Once 
relieved,  its  form  of  government  is  saved  to  the  world;  its  beloved  his- 
tory and  cherished  memories  are  vindicated,  and  its  happy  future  fully 
assured  and  rendered  inconceivably  grand.  To  you,  more  than  to  any 
others,  the  privilege  is  given  to  assure  that  happiness  and  swell  that 
grandeur,  and  to  link  your  own  names  therewith  forever. 

The*  members  to  Avhom  the  President  thus  appealed 
were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  proposi- 
tion which  he  had  laid  before  them.  A  majority  of  them 
.submitted  an  elaborate  reply,  in  which  they  dissented 
from  the  President's  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  this 
policy  would  terminate  tlie  war  or  serve  the  Union  cause. 
They  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to  avoid  all  interference, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  slavery  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  attributed  much  of  the  stubborn  hostility  which  the 
South  bad  shown  in  prosecuting  the  war,  to  the  fact  that 
Congress  had  departed  in  various  instances  from  the 
spirit  and  objects  for  which  the  war  ought  to  be  prose- 
cuted by  the  Government.  A  minority  of  those  mem- 
bers, not  being  able  to  concur  in  this  reply,  submitted 
one  of  their  own,  in  which  they  thus  set  forth  their  view 
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of  the  motives  of  tli'*  President  in  the  course  lie  had 
adopted,  and  expressed  tlieir  substantial  concurrence  in 
its  Justice  and  wisdona : — 

We  belieTe  thsit  the  whole  power  of  the  Governnn^nt,  uphold  and  sus- 
tained by  all  the  infliiencos  and  nii;an3  of  nil  lojal  men  in  all  soitions  and 
of  all  parties,  is  essentially  iiecessary.to  put  down  tlic  reholliim  and  preserve 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  We  iiti(UTst;ind  your  appeal  to  u-»  to 
have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  siruring  this  result.  A  wiy  large 
portion  of  the  people  in  the  Northern  States  believe  that  shivery  is  the 
"lever  power  of  tlie  rebellion."  It  nuitters  not  whetjjor  this  opinion 
ia  wpII  t'onnded  or  not.  The  belief  docs  exist,  and  we  have  to  ;k'al  with 
things  as  tliey  are,  and  not  as  we  wmild  have  them  be.  In  ci>nse<iiienee 
of  the  existence  of  this  belief,  we  understand  that  an  immense  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  for  the  purpose  of  striking  down  tliis  in-titutiun  tiirough 
the  exercise  of  military  authority.  Ttie  (lovecniiient  cannot  maintain 
this  great  struggle  if  tlie  support  and  iiiHiience  of  the  men  who  entertain 
these  opinions  he  withdrawn.  Neither  can  the  Government  hope  fur 
early  success  if  the  support  of  that  element  called  '■conservati\  e  "  be 
withdrawn. 

Such  being  the  comlition  of  tiling's,  the  President  appeals  to  the  Border 
State  men  to  step  forwanl  and  jirove  their  patriolisin  by  making  the  first 
sacrifice.  No  doubt,  like  appeals  have  been  made  to  extreme  men  in  the 
North,  to  meet  us  half  way,  in  onler  tJiat  the  whole  moral,  political, 
pecuniary,  and  phy.-ical  force  of  the  nation  may  be  firmly  and  earnestly 
nnited  in  one  grand  effort  to  save  tlie  Union  and  the  Con-titution. 

Believing  that  such  were  the  motives  that  prompted  your  addre-s,  and 
snch  the  results  to  whicli  it  looked,  we  cannot  reronrile  it  to  our  sense  of 
doty,  in  this  trying  hour,  to  respond  in  a  spirit  of  fiinlt-linding  or  ipiern- 
lousness  over  the  thinga  that  are  past.  We  are  not  disposed  to  .-rek  for 
the  cause  of  present  misfortunes  in  the  errors  and  wrong's  of  otliers  who 
propose  to  unite  with  ua  in  a  common  pur-pose.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  meet  your  address  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made,  and,  as  loyal 
Americans,  declare  to  you  and  to  the  world,  that  tlieiv  is  no  sicrlliee  tliat 
we  are  not  ready  .to  make  to  save  the  Government  and  institutions  of  our 
fothers.  That  we,  few  of  us  though  there  may  be.  will  jiennit  no  men, 
from  the  North  or  from  tlie  South,  to  go  further  than  we  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  work  before  us.  That,  in  order  to  carry  out  these 
views,  we  will,  so  far  as  may  be  in  our  power,  ask  the  people  of  the  Ror- 
der  States  calmly,  deliberately,  and  fairly,  to  consider  your  recommenda- 
tions. We  are  the  more  emboldened  to  assume  this  position  from  the 
fact,  now  become  history,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Southern  rehellion  have 
offered  to  abolish  slavery  amongst  them  as  a  condition  to  foreign  inter- 
vention in  favor  of  their  independence  as  a  nation. 

If  they  can  give  up  slavery  to  destroy  the  Union,   we  can  surely 
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ask  our  people  to  coneider  the  question  of  emancipation  to  save  the 
Union. 

Hon.  Horace  Mayn^d,  of  Tennessee,  on  the  16th  of 
July  submitted  to  the  Pivsidt^nt  his  views  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  which  he  thus  set  forth  his  appreciation  of  the 
motives  which  had  induced  him  to  make  the  proposition 
in  question  to  the  Southern  States  : — 

Your  whole  adrainistrdtioii  gives  the  highest  assurance  that  yon  ore 
moved,  not  so  much  from  a  desire  to  see  all  men  everywhere  made  free, 
as  from  a  desire  to  preserve  free  institutionB  for  the  benefit  of  men 
already  free;  not  to  make  slaves  free  men,  but  to  prevent  free  men  from 
being  made  slaves;  not  to  destroy  an  institution  which  a  portion  of  us 
only  consider  bad,  but  ti>  save  an  institution  which  we  all  alike  consider 
good.  1  am  satisfied  that  you  would  not  ask  from  any  of  your  fellow- 
citizens  a  sacrifice  not  in  your  judgment  imperatively  required  by  the 
safety  of  the  country.  This  is  the  spirit  of  your  appeal,  and  I  respond  to 
it  in  the  same  spirit. 

Detemiint'd  to  leave  undone  nothing  which  it  was  in 
liis  power  to  do  to  effect  the  object  he  had  so  much  at 
heart,  the  President,  on  the  12th  of  July,  sent  in  to  Con- 
gress a  Message  transmitting  the  draft  of  a  bill  upon  the 
subject,  as  follows: — 

Fellow-  Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

Herewith  is  the  draft  of  the  bill  to  compensate  any  State  which  may 
abolish  slavery  within  its  limits,  the  passage  of  which,  substantially  as 
presented,  I  respectfully  and  earnestly  recommend. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  H&uxe  of  Repre^entativts  of  th«  United 
States  of  America  In  Congress  assemMed : — That  wlienever  the  President 
of  tlie  United  States  shall  be  satisfied  that  any  State  shall  have  lawfiilly 
abolished  slavery  within  and  throughout  such  State,  either  immediately 
or  gradually,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  assisted  by  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  to  jtre|>are  and  deliver  to  each  State  au  amount  of 
six  per  cent,  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United  States,  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate value  at dollars  per  head  of  all  the  slaves  within  such  State 

as  reported  by  tlie  census  of  1860;  the  whole  amount  for  any  one  State 
to  be  delivered  at  once,  if  the  abolishment  be  immediate,  or  in  eqnal 
annua!  instalments,  if  it  be  gradual,  interest  to  begin  running  on  each 
bfiud  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and  not  before. 

And  he  it  fvrther  enacted,  That  if  any  State,  having  so  received  any 
such  bonds,  shjtll  at  any  time  afterwards  by  law  reintroduce  or  tolerat* 
slavery  within  its  limits,  contrary  to  the  act  of  abolishment  upon  which 
such  bonds  shall  have  been  received,  said  bonds  so  received  by  said  St;it.' 
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shall  at  onco  be  null  and  void,  in  whosesoever  hands  they  may  be,  and  snch 
State  shiill  refund  to  the  United  States  all  interest  wliich  may  have  been 
paid  on  such  bonds. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee,  bnt  no  action  waa 
taken  upon  it  in  Congress,  nor  did  any  of  the  Border 
States  respond  to  the  President's  invitation.  Thr  propo- 
sition, however,  served  a  most  excelh'nt  purpo.^ii.'  in  test- 
ing the  sentiment  of  both  sections  of  the  country,  and  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  more  vigorous  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  slavery  which  the  blind  and  stubborn  preju- 
dices of  the  slaveholding  communities  were  rapidly  i-en- 
dering  inevitable. 

Two  other  subjects  of  importance  engaged  the  atten- 
tion and  received  the  action  of  Congress  during  this  ses- 
sion :  the  provision  of  a  currency,  and  the  amendment  of 
the  law  to  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels.  A  bill  au- 
thorizing the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of 
$150,000,000,  and  making  them  a  legal  tender  in  all  busi- 
ness transactions,  was  reported  in  the  House  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  of  which  Hon.  B.  G.  Spaulding,  of  New 
York,  was  Chairman,  and  taken  up  for  discussion  on  the 
17th  of  June.  It  was  advocated  mainly  on  the  score  of 
necessity,  and  was  opposed  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged 
unconstitutionality.  The  division  of  sentiment  on  the 
subject  waa  not  a  party  one,  some  of  the  warmest  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  Administration  doubting  whether 
Congress  had  the  power  to  make  any  thing  but  silver  and 
gold  a  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts.  Th'-  same 
bill  provided  for  a  direct  tux,  involving  stamp  duties, 
taxes  upon  incomes,  etc.,  sufficii^nt  with  tlie  duties  upon 
imports  to  raise  8150,000,000  per  annum,  and  also  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  free  banking,  by  which  bank- 
notes to  be  circulated  as  currency  might  be  issued  upon 
the  basis  of  stocks  of  the  United  States  deposited  as  secu- 
rity. The  bill  was  discussed  at  length,  and  was  finally 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  ninety-three  to  fifty-nine.  In  the 
Senate  it  encountered  a  similar  opposition,  but  passed  by 
a  vote  of  thirty  to  seven,  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  legal- 
tender  clause  having  been  previously  rejected — seven- 
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teen  votinii;  in  favor  of  striking  it  out,  and  twenty-two 
against  it. 

The  subject  of  confiscating  tlie  property  of  rebels  ex- 
cited still  diM'per  intert'st.  A  bill  for  that  purpose  waa 
taken  uji  in  the  Senate,  on  the  25th  of  February,  for  dis- 
cussion. By  oni-  of  its  s-'ctions  all  the  slaves  of  any  per- 
son, anywhere  in  tlie  United  States,  aiding  the  rebellion, 
were  declared  to  be  Inrever  fif^e,  and  subsequent  st-ctions 
provided  f(.)r  colonizing  slaves  thus  enfranchised.  The 
bill  was  advocated  on  the  ground  that  in  no  other  way 
could  the  property  of  relu'ls,  in  those  States  where  the 
judicial  authority  of  the  United  States  had  been  over- 
borne, be  reached  ;  wliih' it  was  opposed  on  tlie  i^round 
that  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  it  would  tend  to 
render  the  Southern  people  still  more  united  and  despe- 
rate in  their  rebellion.  By  the  confiscation  act  of  tlie  pre- 
vious session,  a  slave  who  liad  been  emploj'ed  in  aiding 
the  rebellion  was  declared  to  be  free,  but  the  fact  that  he 
iiad  be.'U  thus  employed  must  be  shown  by  due  judicial 
proci'ss;  by  this  bill  all  the  slaves  of  any  person  who 
had  bei-n  thus  engaged  were  set  free  without  thr  inter- 
vention of  any  judicial  process  whatever.  This  feature 
of  the  bill  was  warmly  opposed  by  some  of  the  ablest 
and  most  reliable  of  the  supporters  of  the  Administration, 
as  a  departure  from  all  recognized  rules  of  proceeding, 
and  as  a  direct  interference  with  slavery  in  the  States, 
in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  pledge  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Republican  party,  and  individual  supporters 
of  the  Administration.  Senator  CoUamer,  of  Vermont, 
urged  this  view  of  the  case  with  great  cogency,  citing  Mr. 
Sumner's  opinion  expressed  on  the  25th  of  February, 
1861,  when,  on  presenting  a  memorial  to  the  Senate  in 
favor  of  abolishing  slavery,  he  had  added :  "In  offering 
it,  I  take  this  occasion  to  declare  most  explicitly  that  I 
do  not  think  that  Congress  has  any  right  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  a  State ;"  and  quoting  also  Senator  Fessenden'a 
declaration  in  the  debate  on  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  when  he  said:  "I  have  held,  and 
T  hold  to-day,  and  I  say  to-day  what  I  have  said  in  my 
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place  before,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  people  of  tlie  United  States  through  the  Congress, 
under  the  Constitution  as  it  now  exists,  have  no  right 
whatever  to  touch  by  legislation  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  the  States  where  it  exists  by  law."  Mr.  Sherman's 
opinion,  expressed  in  tli''  same  debate,  that  "we  ought 
religiously  to  adhere  to  the  promises  we  made  to  the  peo- 
ple of  tliis  country  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  Piesi- 
dent — we  ought  to  abstain  religiously  from  all  interfer- 
ence witli  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  slave  or  the 
Free  States,"  was  also  quoted,  and  Mr.  CoUamer  said  he 
did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  to  pass  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  without  giving  th(>  world  to  understand  tliut 
they  had  violated  those  plrdges,  and  had  interfered  with 
slavery  in  the  States.  Mr.  CoUamer  accordingly  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  bill,  obviating  the  objections  he  had 
urged  against  it ;  and  this,  with  other  amendments  offered 
by  other  Senators,  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
which  subsequently  leported  a  bill  designed,  as  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  explained,  to 
harmonize  the  various  shades  of  opinion  ui^on  the  sub- 
ject, and  secure  the  passage  of  some  measure  which 
should  meet  the  expectations  of  the  country  and  the 
emergency  of  the  case.  The  tirst  section  of  this  bill  pro- 
vided, that  every  person  who  should  hereafter  conunit 
the  crime  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  and  be 
adjudged  guilty  thereof,  should  suffer  death,  and  all  hia 
slaves,  if  any,  be  declared  and  made  free :  or  he  should 
be  imprisoned  not  less  than  five  years,  and  fined  not  less 
than  $10,000,  and  all  his  slaves,  if  any,  be  declared  and 
made  free. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  section,  as  distinguished 
from  the  corresponding  section  of  the  original  bill,  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that  a  trial  and  conviction  were  required 
before  any  person  guilty  of  treason  could  be  punished, 
either  by  death,  imprisonment,  or  the  forfeiture  of  his 
property.  It  was  opposed,  on  theone  hand,  by  Mr.  Trum- 
bull, of  Illinois,  on  the  ground  that  it  "made  treason 
easy"— and  on  the  other,  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky, 
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becausi'  it  set  slaves  free.  Mr.  Sumnev  offered  a  substi- 
tute to  the  wholi!  bill,  wliicli  in  his  judgment  did  not  go 
far  enouglt  in  giving  the  country  the  advantage  of  the  "op- 
portunity -which  God,  in  His  beneficence,  had  afforded" 
it  for  securing  universal  emancipation.  Mr.  Powell,  of 
Kentucky,  moved  to  strike  out  the  eleventh  section, 
whicli  authorized  the  President  to  "employ  as  many  per- 
sons of  African  descent  as  he  might  deem  necessary  and 
l)roper  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  organ- 
ize and  use  them  in  such  manner  as  he  might  judge  best 
for  tlie  public  welfare" — but  his  motion  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  eleven  to  twenty -five.  While  the  bill  was  thus 
denounced  by  one  class  of  Senators  as  too  violent  in  its 
method  of  dealing  with  the  rebels,  it  was  resisted  with 
still  greater  vehemence  by  another  class  as  entirely  de- 
fective in  that  respect.  Mr.  Sumner  was  especially 
severe  in  his  censure  of  Senators  who  proposed,  he  said, 
"when  the  life  of  our  Republic  is  struck  at,  to  proceed 
as  if  by  an  indictment  in  a  criminal  court."  His  remarks 
gave  rise  to  considerable  personal  discussion — which  was 
interrupted  by  the  receipt  of  a  similar  bill  which  had  been 
passed  by  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  and  which  was 
decidedly  more  in  harmony  with  the  extreme  views  of 
Mr.  Sumner  and  his  friends,  than  the  Senate  bill.  It 
assumed  tliat  the  rebels  were  to  be  treated  like  a  foreign 
enemy,  witliout  regard  to  the  limitations  and  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  and  that  Congress,  instead  of 
the  President,  had  the  supreme  and  exclusive  control  of 
the  operations  of  the  war.  This  bill  on  coming  before  the 
Senate  was  set  aside,  and  the  bill  which  had  been  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  substituted  in  its  place,  by  a 
vote  of  twenty-one  to  seventeen,  and  the  latter  was  finally 
passed ;  ayes  twenty-eight,  noes  thirteen.  The  House 
did  not  concur  in  this  amendment  to  its  own  bill ;  but  on 
receiving  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  Conference  which 
made  some  amendments  to  the  Senate  bill,  it  was  passed, 
as  amended,  by  both  Hquses,  and  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  signature. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  were  as  follows : — 
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Section  1  enacted  that  every  person  who  should  after  its  passage  c om- 
uiit  the  crime  of  treason  against  the  United  Stiites,  anrl  be  adjudged 
gnihy  thereof,  sliould  BiifltT  death,  and  all  his  sLivi.'-',  if  any,  sliould  be 
declared  and  made  free ;  or  he  should  bo  imprisoned  for  not  loss  than 
five  years,  and  fined  not  less  than  $10,000,  and  all  his  slaves  made  free. 

Section  2  declared  that  if  any  person  sliall  hereafter  incite,  assist,  or 
engage  in  any  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States  or  the 
laws  thereof,  or  give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  or  to  any  existing  reht^Ilion, 
and  be  convicted  thereof,  he  sliall  be  iniprisoni.'d  for  ten  years  or  less, 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  and  all  his  slaves  shall  be  set  free. 

Section  3.  Every  person  guilty  of  these  oflTencos  shall  be  forever  dis- 
qualified to  hold  any  office  under  the  I'nited  States- 

Section  4.  This  act  was  not  to  affect  the  prosecution,  conviction,  or 
punishment  of  any  person  guilty  of  treason  before  the  passage  of  th^-  act, 
unless  convicted  under  it. 

Section  5  made  it  tlie  dnty  of  the  President  to  seize  and  apply  to  the 
nse  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  all  the  property  of  persons  who  Iiad 
Bervcd  as  officers  of  the  rebel  army,  or  had  held  certain  civil  offices  under 
the  rebel  Government,  or  in  the  rebel  States,  provided  they  had  taken 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  rebel  authorities,  and  alsi>  of  persons  who, 
having  property  in  any  of  the  loyal  States,  shall  hereafter  give  aid  to  the 
rebellion. 

Section  6  prescribed  that  if  any  other  persons  being  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  should  not,  within  sixty  days  after  public  proclamation  dul  ■ 
made  by  the  President,  cease  tu  aid  the  rebellion,  all  their  property 
should  be  confiscated  in  the  same  manner. 

Section  7  directed  that  proceedings  in  rem  should  be  instituted  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  in  the  court  of  the  district  within  which  such 
property  might  he  found,  and  if  said  property,  whether  real  or  personal, 
should  be  found  to  belong  to  any  person  engaged  in  rebellion,  it  sh^>uld 
be  condemned  as  enemies'  property,  and  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  8  gave  the  several  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  author- 
ity and  power  to  make  such  orders  as  these  proc-edin^s  might  require. 

Section  9  enacted  that  all  slaves  of  persons  who  shall  hereafter  be  en- 
gaged in  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  tlie  United  States,  or  who 
shall  in  any  way  give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  escaping  from  such  persons, 
and  taking  refuge  within  the  lines  of  the  array,  and  all  slaves  captured 
from  such  persons  or  deserted  hy  them  and  coming  under  the  control  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  all  slaves  of  such  persons  found, 
or  being  within  any  place  occupied  by  rebel  forces,  and  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  captives  of  war, 
and  shall  be  forever  free  of  their  servitude,  and  not  again  held  as  slaves. 

Section  10  enacted  that  no  slave  escaping  into  another  State  should 
be  delivered  np,  unless  the  claimant  should  make  oath  that  the  owner  or 
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master  of  auch  slave  had  never  borne  arms  against  the  United  States,  or 
i^iveri  anv  ai'l  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion  ;  and  every  pert^on  in  tlie  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United  States  wa8  prohibited  from  deciding  on  tlie 
validity  of  any  claim  to  the  services  of  any  escaped  slave,  on  pain  of  dis- 


Sectios  11  authorized  the  President  to  employ  aa  many  persons  of  Af- 
rican descent  as  he  might  deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  and  to  organise  and  use  them  as  he  might  deem  best  for 
the  public  welfare. 

Section  12  authorized  the  President  to  make  provision  for  the  coloni- 
zation, with  their  own  consent,  of  persona  freed  under  this  act,  to  some 
cuimtry  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  having  first  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Government  of  said  country  to  their  protection  and  settle- 
ment, with  all  the  privileges  of  free  men. 

Section'  13  authorized  the  President  at  any  time  hereafter,  by  procla- 
mation, to  extend  to  persona  who  may  have  participated  in  this  rebellion, 
panhm  and  amnesty,  with  sucli  exceptions,  and  at  such  time,  and  on  such 
conditions  as  he  mi|Lrht  deem  expedient  for  the  pnblic  welfare. 

Sr.iTioN  14  gave  the  courts  of  the  United  States  autliority  to  institute 
sucli  proceodinixs,  and  issue  such  orders  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry 
this  act  into  ellect. 

It  soon  came  to  be  understood  tliat  the  President  had 
o  f'ctions  to  certain  portions  of  the  bill  which  would 
probal)ly  prevent  him  from  signing  it.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion was  at  once  passed  in  the  House,  providing  that  the 
bill  should  be  so  construed  "as  not  to  apply  to  any  acts 
dom^  prior  to  its  passage  ;  nor  to  include  any  member  of 
a  State  legislature,  or  judge  of  any  State  court  who  has 
not,  in  accepting  or  entering  upon  his  office,  taken  an 
oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  so-called  Confed- 
erate States  of  America."  When  this  reached  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  offered  the  following,  to 
be  added  to  the  resolution  : — 

Xor  shall  any  punishment  or  proceedings  under  said  act  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  real  estate  of  the  offender  beyond 
his  natural  life. 

This  provision  encountered  a  sharp  opposition:  Mr. 
Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  insisting  that  the  forfeiture  of  real 
estate  for  life  only  would  amount  to  nothing,  and  other 
Senators  objecting  to  being  influenced  in  their  action  by 
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the  supposed  opinions  of  the  President,  Mr.  Clark  also 
proposed  another  amendment,  authorizing  the  President, 
in  granting  an  amnesty,  to  restore  to  the  oflender  any 
property  which  might  have  been  seized  and  condemned 
under  tkis  act.  The  resolutions  and  amendments  were 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  received  the  concurrence 
of  the  House.  On  the  17th  of  July  President  Lincoln  sent 
in  the  follo^ving  message,  announcing  that  he  had  signed 
the  bill,  and  specifying  his  objections  to  the  act  in  its 
original  shape : — 

FuiXOW-ClTIZENS  OF  THE  SbNATE  and  IIOUWE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES; 

Considering  the  bill  for  "  An  Act  to  suppress  insurrection,  to  punish 
treason  and  rebellion,  to  j^uize  and  conliscate  the  propeitj  of  itbels,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  and  the  joint  resolution  explanatory  of  said  utt  as 
beiug  substantially  one,  I  have  approved  and  signed  both. 

Before  I  was  informed  of  the  resolution,  I  had  prepared  the  draft  of  ;i 
inegaage,  stating  objections  to  the  bill  becoming  a  law,  a  copy  of  whicli 
draft  is  herewith  submitted.  Abhaham  Lincoln, 

July  12,  1862. 

[Copy.] 
Fellow-Citizens  of  the  House  of  Repheesentatives: 

I  herewith  return  to  the  honorable  body  in  which  it  originated,  tbo 
bill  for  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  suppress  treason  and  rebellion,  to 
seize  and  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,"  to- 
gether with  my  objections  to  its  becoming  a  law. 

There  is  much  in  the  hill  to  which  I  perceive  no  objeftiim.  It  is 
wholly  prospective  ;  and  it  touches  neither  per.ion  nor  |)roperty  of  any 
loyal  citizen,  in  which  particular  it  is  just  and  proper. 

The  first  and  second  sections  provide  for  the  conviction  and  punish- 
ment of  persons  who  shall  be  guilty  of  treason,  and  persons  who  shall 
"incite,  set  on  foot,  assist,  or  engage  in  any  rebellion  or  insurrection 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  the  laws  thereof,  or  shall 
pve  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  or  shall  engage  in  or  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
my  such  existing  rebellion  or  insurrection."  By  fair  construction,  per- 
sons within  those  sections  are  not  punished  without  regular  trials  in  duly 
constituted  courts,  under  the  forms  and  all  the  substantial  provisions  of 
law  and  the  Constitution  applicable  to  their  several  cases.  To  this  I  per- 
ceive no  objection  ;  especially  as  such  persons  would  be  within  the  gen- 
oral  pardoning  power,  and  also  the  special  provision  for  pardon  and  am- 
nesty contained  in  this  act. 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  slaves  of  persons  convicted  undtf  these  sec- 
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tioiis  sliaU  bo  free.  I  think  there  is  an  anfortunato  form  of  expression, 
rather  tlian  a  siih-stantial  objection,  in  this.  It  is  Btartling  to  say  that 
Congress  can  free  a  slave  within  a  State,  and  yet  if  it  were  said  the 
ownership  of  a  slave  had  lirst  been  transferred  to  the  nation,  and  Con- 
gress had  then  liln'rated  him,  the  difficulty  would  at  once  vanish.  And 
this  is  the  real  case.  The  traitor  againut  the  General  Government  for- 
feits his  slave  at  least  as  justly  as  ho  does  any  other  property ;  and  be 
forfeits  both  to  the  Government  against  which  he  offends.  T^.e  Govern- 
ment, s(i  far  as  there  can  he  ownership,  thus  owns  the  forfeited  slaves, 
and  the  ijnestion  fur  Congress  in  regard  to  them  is,  "  Shall  they  be  made 
free  or  sold  to  new  masters?"  I  perceive  no  objection  to  Congress  de- 
ciding in  advani.6  that  they  sliall  he  free.  To  the  high  honor  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  I  am  informed,  she  is  tlie  owner  of  some  slaves  by  eecheat,  and 
has  sold  none,  but  liberated  all.  I  hope  the  same  is  true  of  some  other 
States.  Indi'ed,  I  do  not  believe  Jt  will  be  physically  possible  for  the 
General  Government  to  return  persons  so  circumstanced  to  actual  slavery. 
I  believe  there  would  be  physical  resistance  to  it,  which  could  neither  be 
turned  aside  by  argument  nor  driven  away  hy  force.  In  this  view  I  Jiave 
no  objection  to  this  feature  of  the  hill.  Another  matter  involved  in  these 
two  sections,  and  running  through  other  parts  of  the  act,  will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

I  perceive  no  objections  to  the  third  or  fourth  sections. 

So  far  as  I  wish  to  notice  the  fiftli  and  sixth  sections,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered tngc'ther.  That  tlic  enforcement  of  these  sections  would  do  no 
injustice  to  the  persons  embraced  within  them,  is  clear.  That  those  who 
make  a  causeli-ss  war  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  cost  of  it,  is  too  ob- 
viously just  to  be  called  in  question.  To  give  governmental  protection 
to  the  property  of  persons  who  have  abandoned  it,  and  gone  on  a  crusade 
to  overthrow  the  same  Government,  is  absurd,  if  considered  in  the  mere 
light  of  justice.  The  severest  justice  m!>y  not  always  be  the  best  'policy. 
The  principle  of  seizing  and  appropriating  the  property  of  the  person  em- 
braced within  these  sections  is  certainly  not  very  objectionable,  but  a 
justly  discriminating  application  of  it  would  be  very  difficult,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  impossible.  And  would  it  not  be  wise  to  place  a  power  of 
remission  somewhere,  so  that  these  persons  may  know  they  have  some- 
thing to  lose  by  persisting,  and  something  to  gain  by  desisting?  I  am 
not  sure  whether  such  power  of  remission  is  or  is  not  in  section  tliirteen. 
Without  any  special  act  of  Congress,  I  think  our  military  commanders, 
when,  in  military  phrase,  "  they  are  within  the  enemy's  country,"  should, 
in  an  orderly  manner,  seize  and  use  whatever  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty Hiay  be  necessary  or  convenient  for  thoir  commands;  at  the  same 
time  preserving,  in  some  way,  the  evidence  of  what  they  do. 

W^hat  T  have  said  in  regard  to  slaves,  while  commenting  on  the  first 
and  second  sections,  is  applicable  to  the  ninth,  with  the  difference  that  no 
provision  is  made  in  the  whole  act  for  determining  whether  a  particular 
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lodividual  slave  does  or  does  not  fall  within  tht;  classos  dcfnicd  in  that 
section.  He  is  to  be  free  upon  certain  conditions;  but  wlictlier  tlioso 
conditiona  do  or  do  not  pertain  to  him,  no  niodo  of  ascertaining  is  pro- 
vided.    This  could  be  easily  supplied. 

To  the  tenth  section  I  make  no  objection.  The  oath  therein  reijuired 
seems  to  be  propur,  aud  the  remainder  of  the  section  is  substantially  iden- 
tical with  a  law  already  existing. 

The  eleventh  section  siinply  assumes  to  confer  discretionary  power 
upon  the  Executive.  Without  tlie  law,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  go  as  far 
in  the  direction  indicated  as  I  may  at  any  time  deem  expedient.  And  I 
am  ready  tu  say  now,  I  think  it  is  proper  for  our  military  commanders 
to  employ,  as  iahorers,  as  many  persons  of  African  descent  as  can  be 
uaed  to  advantage. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  sections  are  something  better  than  unobjec- 
tionable; and  the  fourteenth  ia  entirely  proper,  if  all  other  parts  uf  the 
act  shall  stand. 

That  to  which  I  chiefly  object  pervades  most  part  of  the  act,  but  more 
distinctly  appears  in  the  first,  second,  seventli,  and  L'ighth  sections.  It  U 
the  Slim  of  those  provisions  which  results  in  the  divesting  of  title  forever. 

For  the  causes  of  treason  and  ingredients  of  treason,  not  amounting  to 
the  full  crime,  it  declares  forfeiture  extending  beyond  the  lives  of  the 
guilty  parlies ;  whereas  the  Constituliun  uf  the  United  States  declares 
that  "  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeituro 
except  during  the  life  of  the  peri^on  attainted."  True,  there  is  to  be  no 
formal  attainder  in  this  case ;  still,  I  think  the  greater  punisliment  can- 
not be  constitutionally  inflicted,  in  a  different  form,  for  the  same  oflence. 

With  great  respect  I  am  constrained  to  say  I  think  tliis  feature  of  the 
act  is  unconstitutional.     It  would  not  be  difficult  to  modify  it. 

I  may  remark  that  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  jmt  in  language 
borrowed  from  Great  Britain,  applies  only  in  this  country,  as  I  under- 
Btand,  to  real  or  landed  estate. 

Again,  this  act,  in  rem,  forfeits  property  for  the  ingredients  of  treason 
without  a  conviction  of  the  supposed  criminal,  or  a  personal  hearing 
given  him  in  any  proceeding.  That  we  may  not  touch  property  tying 
within  onr  reach,  because  we  cannot  give  peisoiial  notice  to  an  own^.r 
who  ia  absent  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  Guvernment,  ia  certainly  satis 
factory.  Still,  the  owner  may  not  be  thus  engaged ;  and  I  think  a  rea- 
sonable time  should  be  provided  for  such  parties  to  appear  and  have  per- 
sonal hearings.  Similar  provisiona  are  not  uncommon  in  connection  with 
proceedings  in  rem. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  I  return  the  bill  to  the  House  in  which  it  origi- 
nated. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  constituted  a  very  important 
step  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  suppression  of 
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tlie  rebellion.  It  prescribed  definite  penalties  for  tbe 
crime  of  treason,  and  thus  supplied  a  defect  in  the  laws 
as  they  then  existed.  It  gave  the  rebels  distinctly  to  un- 
derstand that  one  of  these  penalties,  if  they  persisted  in 
their  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
would  be  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves.  And  it  also 
authorized  the  employment  by  the  President  of  persons 
of  African  descent,  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  Rebel- 
lion in  any  way  which  he  might  deem  most  conducive  to 
the  public  welfare.  Yet  throughout  the  bill,  it  was 
clearly  made  evident  that  the  object  and  purpose  of  these 
measures  was  not  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union  and  the  restoration  of  the  authority 
of  the  Constitution. 

On  the  14th  of  January  Simon  Cameron  resigned  his 
position  as  Secretary  of  War.  On  the  30th  of  April  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed,  by  a  vote  of  seventy- 
live  to  forty-five,  a  resolution,  censuring  certain  official 
acts  p'Tformed  by  him  while  acting  as  Secretary  of  War ; 
whereupon,  on  the  27th  of  May,  President  Lincoln  trans- 
mitted to  the  House  the  following  message  :— 

7*1?  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  iosuiTcction  whicli  is  yet  existing  iu  the  United  States,  aad  aims 
at  tlie  overtlirow  of  tlie  Federal  Constitution  and  the  Union,  was  clao- 
dostinely  prepiired  during  the  wioter  of  1860  and  1861,  and  assumed  an 
open  organization  in  the  form  of  a  treasonable  provisional  government  at 
Mimtgomery.  Alabama,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  February,  18(J1.  On  the 
twelfth  day  of  April,  1861,  the  insurgents  committed  the  flagrant  act  of 
civil  war  by  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Fort  Sumter,  which  cut 
off  the  hope  of  immediate  conciliation.  Immediately  afterwards  all  the 
roods  and  avenues  to  this  city  were  obstructed,  and  the  Capital  was  put 
into  the  condition  of  a  siege.  The  mails  in  every  direction  were  stopped 
and  the  lines  of  telegraph  cut  off  by  the  insurgents,  and  military  and 
naval  forces  which  had  been  called  oat  by  the  Governmtnt  for  the  de- 
fence of  Washington  were  prevented  from  reaching  the  city  by  organized 
and  combined  treasonable  resistance  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  There 
was  no  jidequate  and  effective  organization  for  the  public  defence.  Con- 
gress liad  indefinitely  ac^ourned.  There  was  no  time  to  convene  them. 
It  became  necessary  for  me  to  chuose  whether,  using  only  the  existing 
means,  agencies,  and  processes  whicli  Congress  had  provided,  I  should  let 
the  Government  fall  into  ruin,  or  whether,  availing  myself  of  the  broader 
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[lOVFers  conferred  by  tlie  Constitution  in  cases  of  insurrection,  I  would 
make  an  ett'urt  to  save  it,  with  all  its  blessings,  for  tlie  present  iige  and  for 
posterity.  I  thereupon  summoned  my  constitutiuual  advisers,  thu  licads 
of  all  the  departments,  to  meet  on  Sunday,  the  twentieth  day  of  April, 
1861,  at  the  office  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  then  and  there,  with  their 
unanimous  concurrence,  1  directed  that  an  armed  revenue  cutter  should 
proceed  t<)  sea  to  afford  protection  to  the  commercial  marine,  especially 
to  the  California  treasure-ships,  then  on  their  way  to  this  coast.  I  also 
directed  the  Commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Boston  to  purchase  or 
charter,  and  arm,  as  quickly  as  possible,  five  styamshipa  for  purposes  of 
public  defence.  I  directed  the  Commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  l^hila- 
deiphia  to  purchase  or  charter,  and  arm,  an  equal  number  fur  the  same 
purpose.  I  directed  the  Commandant  at  New  York  to  purcliase  or  char- 
ter, and  arm,  an  equal  number.  I  directed  Commander  Gillis  to  purchase 
or  charter,  and  arm  and  put  to  sea,  two  other  ves^sels.  Similar  ilirections 
were  given  to  Commodore  Du  Pont,  with  a  view  to  the  o|)eiiing  of  pas- 
sages by  water  to  and  from  the  Capital.  1  directed  the  several  officers  to 
take  the  advice  and  obtain  the  aid  and  etlicient  services  in  the  matter  of 
his  Excellency  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  the  Governor  of  New  York ;  or,  in  his 
ulseriee,  George  D.  Morgan,  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  K.  M.  Blatchford,  and  Mo»e3 
H.  Griunell,  who  were,  by  my  directions,  especially  empowered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  act  for  his  department  in  tliat  crisis,  in  matters 
pertaining  to  tiie  forwarding  of  troops  and  supplies  for  the  public  defence. 
On  the  same  occasion  I  directed  that  Governor  Morgan  and  Alexander 
CuauninKs,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  should  he  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Simon  Cameron,  to  make  all  necessary  arran^'cments  for 
the  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war  in  aid  and  assist- 
ance of  the  ofBcers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  until  communica- 
tion by  mails  and  telegraph  should  be  completely  re-establislied  between 
the  cities  of  Washington  and  New  York.  No  security  was  required  to 
be  given  by  them,  and  either  of  them  was  authorized  to  act  in  case  of 
inability  to  consult  with  tlie  other.  On  the  same  occasion  1  authorized 
and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  advance,  withuut  requir- 
ing security,  two  millions  of  dollars  of  public  money  to  John  A.  Dix, 
George  Opdyke,  and  Richard  M.  Blatchford,  of  New  Y^ork,  to  be  used 
by  them  in  meeting  such  requisitions  .is  should  be  directly  consequent 
upon  the  military  and  naval  measures  for  the  defence  and  support  of 
the  Government,  requiring  them  only  to  act  without  compensation,  and 
to  report  their  transactions  when  duly  called  upon.  The  several  de- 
partments of  the  Government  at  tliat  time  contained  so  large  a  number 
of  disloyal  persons  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  provide  safely 
through  official  agents  only,  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  thus  con- 
fided to  citizens  favorably  known  for  their  ability,  loyalty,  and  patriot- 
ism. The  several  orders  issued  upon  these  occurrences  were  trans- 
mitted by  private  messengers,  who  pursued  a  circuitous  way  to  tho 
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Beaboard  cities,  inland  across  the  States  of  rennsyKaiiia  and  Oli'n),  and 
tlio  northern  lakes.  I  believe  that  by  these  and  other  similar  nieasurL-s 
taken  in  that  crisis,  some  ol'  which  were  without  any  authority  of  hiw, 
the  Government  was  saved  from  overthrow.  1  am  not  aware  tliat  a 
dollar  of  the  public  funds  thus  confided,  without  autliority  of  law,  to  un- 
official pergons,  was  either  lost  or  wasted,  althtmgh  apprehensions  of  sucli 
misdirections  occurred  to  me  as  obji-ciions  to  tliese  cxtraordiuary  pro- 
ceedings, and  Were  necessarily  overruled.  1  recall  these  transactions  Dow, 
because  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  resolution  which  was  passed 
by  the  Ilousw  of  Ileprescntatives  on  the  thirtieth  of  last  moutli,  which  is 
in  tiiese  words  : — 

HeftoJreil,  T];at  Simon  Cameron,  lato  Secretary  of  ^Var,  by  intrusting 
Alexander  Cnminings  with  thu  control  of  large  sums  of  tlie  public  money, 
and  autiiurity  to  purcliusu  military  supplies  witliout  restriction,  without 
rei)iiiriiiy;  from  him  any  guarantee  for, the  faithful  i)erforraance  of  hia 
duties,  wliile  tlie  services  of  competeiit  public  otiicers  were  available,  and 
by  involvinjr  the  (iovennneiit  in  a  vast  number  of  contracts  with  persons 
not  legitimately  engag>.'d  in  the  business  pertaining  to  the  subje(rt-unitter 
of  such  codti'ncts,  especially  in  the  purcliase  of  arms  for  future  deliv- 
ery, lias  adopted  a  ()ohey  highly  injurious  to  the  public  service,  and 
de>eives  the  censure  of  the  House. 

t'lingresH  will  see  that  I  should  be  wanting  in  candor  and  in  justice  if  I 
sliouid  h.-ave  the  censui'e  expressed  in  this  resolution  to  rest  exclusively  or 
chielly  upon  Mr.  Cameron.  The  same  sentiment  is  unanimously  eiiter- 
tained  by  the  heads  of  the  depai'tnieuts,  who  participated  in  the  proceed- 
ings which  the  House  of  Representati\es  has  censured.  It  is  due  to  Mr. 
Cameron  to  say,  that  altiiough  he  fully  approved  the  proceedings,  they 
were  not  moved  nor  suggested  hy  himself,  and  that  not  only  the  Presi- 
dent, but  all  the  other  heads  of  departments,  were  at  least  eijually  respon- 
sible with  him  for  whatever  error,  wrong,  or  fault  was  committed  in  the 
premises.  Abkauam  Lincoln. 

This  letter  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  position 
uniformly  held  by  the  President  in  regard  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  members  of  his  Cabinet  for  acts  of  the  Admin- 
istration. He  always  maintained  that  the  proper  duty  of 
eacli  St'cri'tary  was,  to  direct  the  details  of  every  thing 
done  within  liis  own  depai'tment,  and  to  tender  such  sug- 
gestions, information,  and  advice  to  the  President  as  he 
might  solicit  at  his  hands.  But  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  deciding  what  line  of  policy  should  be  pursued, 
or  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  any  specific  case,  in  hia 
judgment,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  President ;  and  he 
was  always  willing  and  ready  to  assume  it.     Tliis  posi- 
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tiou  haa  been  widely  and  sliarply  assailed  in  various 
quarters,  as  contrary  to  the  precedents  of  our  early  his- 
tory ;  hut  we  believe  it  to  be  substantially  in  aci;ordance 
with  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  upon  this  subject. 

Tlie  progress  of  our  armies  in  certain  portions  of  the 
Southern  States  liad  warranted  the  suspension,  at  several 
ports,  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  commerce  by  the 
blockade.  On  the  12th  of  May  the  President  accordingly 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  bh  ickade  of  the 
ports  of  Beaufort,  Port  Royal,  and  New  Orleans  sliould 
so  far  cease  from  the  1st  of  June,  that  conmiercial  inter- 
course from  tliose  ports,  except  as  to  contraband  of  war, 
might  be  resumed,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury-  Department. 

On  the  1st  of  July  he  issued  another  proclamatiim,  in 
pursuance  of  the  law  of  June  7tli,  designating  the  States 
and  parts  of  States  that  were  then  in  insuirecrion,  so  that 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  concei-ning  tln'  cciUection  of 
taxes  could  not  be  enforced  within  their  limits,  and  de- 
claring that  "the  taxes  legally  chargeable  upon  real 
estate,  under  the  act  referred  to,  lying  within  the  States 
or  parts  of  States  thus  designated,  together  with  a  penalty 
of  fifty  per  cent,  of  gaid  taxes,  should  be  a  lien  upon  the 
tracts  or  lots  of  the  same,  severally  charged,  till  paid." 

On  the  20th  of  October,  finding  it  absolutely  nei;essary 
to  provide  judicial  proceedings  for  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
a  part  of  which  was  in  our  military  possession,  the  Presi- 
.  dent  issued  an  order  establishing  a  Provisional  Court  in 
the  City  of  New  Orleans,  of  which  Charles  A.  Peabody 
was  made  Judge,  with  authority  to  try  all  causes,  civil 
and  criminal,  in  law,  equity,  revenue,  and  admiralty,  and 
particularly  to  exercise  all  such  power  and  jurisdiction 
as  belongs  to  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the  United 
States.  His  proceedings  were  to  be  conformed,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  course  of  proceedings  and  practice  usual 
in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  of  Louisiana,  and  his 
judgment  was  to  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  17th  of  July,  having  adopted 
many  measures  of  marked  though  minor  importance,  be- 
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sides  those  to  wliicli  we  have  referred,  to  aid  iu  tlie  pros- 
ecution of  the  war.  Several  Senators  were  expelled  for 
adherence,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  rebel  cause  ;  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  remove  from  the  several  departments 
of  the  Government  employes  more  or  less  openly  in  sym- 
jjathy  witli  secession  ;  Haj'ti  and  Liberia  were  recognized 
as  independent  republics  ;  a  treaty  was  negotiated  and 
ratified  with  Great  Britain  which  conceded  tlie  right, 
within  certain  limits,  of  searching  suspected  slavers  car- 
rying the  American  flag,  and  the  most  liberal  grants  in 
men  and  money  were  made  to  the  Govi'rnment  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  Presidi'nt  had  appointed 
military  governors  for  several  of  the  Border  States,  where 
public  sentiment  was  divided,  enjoining  them  to  protect 
the  loyal  citizens,  and  to  regard  tliem  as  alone  entitled  to 
a  voice  in  the  direction  of  civil  affairs. 

Public  sentiment  tlironghout  the  loyal  States  sustained 
the  action  of  Congress  and  the  President,  as  adapted  to 
the  emergency,  and  well  calculated  to  aid  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion.  At  the  same  time  it  was  very  evi- 
dent that  the  conviction  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  that 
slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  ;  that  the  para- 
mount object  of  the  conspirators  against  the  Union  was 
to  obtain  new  guarantees  for  the  institution  ;  and  that  it 
was  this  interest  alone  which  gave  unity  and  vigor  to  the 
rebel  cause.  A  very  active  and  influential  party  at  the 
North  had  insisted  from  the  outset  that  the  most  direct 
way  of  crushing  the  rebellion  was  by  crushing  slavery, 
and  they  had  urged  upon  the  President  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  of  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation,  as 
the  only  thing  necessary  to  bring  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Union  armies  hundreds  of  thousands  of  enfranchised 
slaves,  as  well  as  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States  who  needed  this  stimulus  of  an  appeal  to 
their  moral  sentiment.  After  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress these  demands  became  still  more  clamorous  and 
importunate.  The  President  was  summoned  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  passage  of  the 
Coniiscation  BiD,  and  to  decree  the  instant  liberation  of 
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every  slave  belonging  to  a  rebel  master.  These  demands 
soon  assumed,  with  tlie  more  impatient  and  intemperate 
portion  of  the  friends  of  tlie  Administration,  a  tone  of 
complaint  and  condemnation,  and  the  Presidt^nt  wag 
charged  with  gross  and  culpabh;  remissness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  imposi^d  upon  him  by  the  act  of  Gon- 
gress.  They  were  embodied  with  for(<'  and  effect  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Pii-sident  by  Hon.  Horace  Greeley, 
and  published  in  the  New  YorJc  Tribune  of  the  19th  of 
August,  to  which  President  Lincoln  made  the  following 
reply  ;— 

EiBCCTiTB  MANeiON,  WAfiirrNOTOM,  Auyutt  22,  ISCa 

Hon.  Horaoe  Greklet  : 

Dbar  Sir — I  have  just  reail  yours  of  the  19th  instant,  adtlresstd  to  my- 
Belf  thvongh  the  .Veio  York  Tribune. 

If  there  be  in  it  any  statument^  or  asRi]ii]i>ti(jns  of  fact  wliii-li  I  may 
know  to  be  erroneous,  I  do  not  now  and  Iktc  controvert  them. 

If  there  be  any  infcrenci.'s  which  I  may  behcvL'  to  be  falsely  drawn,  I 
do  not  now  and  here  argue  at^ainst  tliera, 

If  there  be  perceptible  in  it  an  impatient  and  dictatorial  time,  I  waive 
it  in  deference  to  an  old  friend  whose  heart  I  havi_'  always  supposed  to  be 
right. 

As  to  the  policy  I  "seem  to  be  pursuing,"  as  you  say,  I  have  not  meimt 
to  leave  any  one  in  doubt.  I  wonld  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it  in 
the  shortest  way  under  the  Constitution. 

The  sooner  the  national  authority  can  be  restored,  the  nearer  the  Union 
will  be — the  Union  as  it  was. 

If  there  be  tliose  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at 
the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at 
the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  not  either  to  sare  or  to 
destroy  slavery. 

If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it — if  I 
conld  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it — and  if  I  could  do  it 
by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that. 

What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it 
helps  to  save  this  Union  ;  and  what  I  forljoar,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union. 

I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe  what  I  am  doing  hui-ts  the 
cause,  and  I  uhall  do  more  whenever  I  believe  doing  more  will  help  the 
cause. 

1  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errors,  and  I  shall  adopt 
new  views  so  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be  true  Tiewa. 
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1  'iiavo  here  stated  iny  purpose  according  to  my  views  of  offlf-ial  duty, 
and  I  iiiter_d  no  modilicatioii  of  my  oft-expressed  personal  wish  that  all 
men  everywhere  could  he  free.  Yours, 

A.  Lincoln. 

It  wart  impossible  to  mistake  tlie  President's  meaning 
aftef  tliis  letter,  or  to  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  policy  by 
which  he  expected  to  re-i'st;iblish  the  aiithority  of  the 
Constitution  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States. 
His  "paramount  object,"  in  every  thing  he  did  and  in 
evi'iy  thing  he  abstained  from  doing,  was  to  "save  the 
L'nion."  Hi-  regarded  all  the  power  conferred  on  him  by 
Congress  in  regard  to  slavery,  as  liaving  been  conferred 
Id  aid  him  in  the  aecomplishment  of  that  object — and  he 
was  resolved  to  wield  tin )sc  powers  so  as  best,  aotoiding 
to  his  own  judgment,  U>  aid  in  its  attainment.  He  for- 
bore, therefore,  for  a  long  time,  the  issue  of  such  a  proc- 
lamation as  lie  was  anthorizi^d  to  make  by  the  si.vth  sec- 
tion of  the  Confiscation  Act  of  Congress — awaiting  the 
di'\-elopments  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject,  and 
being  especially  anxious  that  when  it  was  issued  it 
should  receive  the  moral  suppoi't  of  the  great  body  of 
the  pi'ople  of  the  whole  country,  without  regard  to  party 
distinctions.  He  sought,  therefore,  with  assiduous  care, 
every  opportunity  of  infoi-ming  himself  as  to  the  drift 
of  public  sentiment  on  this  subject.  He  received  and 
conversed  freely  with  all  who  came  to  see  him  and  to 
urge  upon  him  the  adoption  of  their  peculiar  views ;  and 
on  tlie  13th  of  September  gave  formal  audience  to  a  depu- 
tation from  all  the  religious  denominations  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  which  had  been  appointed  on  the  7th.  to  wait 
upon  him.  The  committee  presented  a  memorial  request- 
ing him  at  once  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  universal  eman- 
cipation, and  the  chairman  followed  it  by  some  remarks 
in  support  of  this  request. 

The  President  listened  attentively  to  the  memorial,  and 
then  made  to  those  who  had  presented  it  the  following 
reply  :— 

The  subject  presented  in  the  memorial  is  one  upon  which  I  have  thought 
much  for  weeks  past,  and  I  may  even  say  for  months.    I  am  approached 
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witli  flifl  most  opposite  opiniona  and  advice,  and  that  by  reli^^ioiis  men, 
who  are  equally  certain  that  they  represent  tlie  Divine  will.  I  am  sure 
that  either  ttie  one  or  tlie  other  class  is  mistaken  in  that  belief,  and  per- 
haps in  some  respects  bnth.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  Irreverent  for  me  to 
eay  that  if  it  is  probable  that  God  would  reveal  bis  will  to  others,  on  a 
point  so  connected  with  my  duty,  it  might  be  supposed  he  would  ruveal 
it  directly  to  me;  for,  unless  I  am  raore  dereived  in  myself  than  I  often 
am,  it  is  my  earnest  deaire  to  km<w  the  will  t^f  Providence  in  tliis  matter. 
And  if  I  can  learn  what  it  is  I  will  do  it !  These  are  not,  howcvej-,  the 
days  of  miracles,  and  I  suppose  it  will  be  granted  that  1  am  not  to  expect 
a  direct  revelatinn.  1  must  study  the  plain  physical  facts  of  the  case, 
ascertain  what  is  possible,  and  learn  what  appears  t'l  be  wise  and  right. 

The  subject  is  difficult,  and  good  men  do  not  agree.  For  instance,  the 
other  day,  four  gentlemen  of  standing  and  intelligence  from  New  York 
called  as  a  delegation  on  business  connected  with  the  war;  hut  before 
leaving  two  of  them  earnestly  besought  me  to  proclaim  general  emanci- 
pation, upon  which  the  other  two  at  once  attacked  them.  You  know 
also  that  the  last  session  of  Congress  had  a  decided  majority  of  anti- 
slavery  men.  yet  they  could  not  unite  on  this  policy.  And  the  same  in 
true  of  the  religious  people.  Why,  tlie  rebel  soldiers  are  praying  with 
a  great  dtal  more  earnestness,  I  fear,  than  our  own  troops,  and  expect- 
ing God  to  favor  their  side :  for  one  of  our  soldiers  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  told  Senator  Wilson  a  few  days  since  that  he  met  nothin;;  so 
discouraging  as  the  evident  sincerity  of  those  he  was  among  in  their 
prayers.     But  we  will  talk  over  the  merits  of  the  case. 

What  good  would  a  proclamation  of  emancipation  from  me  do,  espe- 
cially as  we  are  now  situated?  I  do  not  want  to  issue  a  document  that 
the  whole  world  will  see  must  necessarily  be  inoperative,  like  the  Pope's 
ball  against  tlie  comet!  Would  my  word  free  the  slaves,  when  I  cannot 
even  enforce  the  Constitution  in  the  rebel  States?  Is  there  a  single 
court,  or  magistrate,  or  individual  that  would  be  influenced  by  it  there? 
And  what  reason  is  there  to  think  it  would  have  any  greater  effect  upon 
the  slaves  than  the  late  law  of  Congress,  which  I  approved,  and  which 
offers  protection  and  freedom  to  the  slaves  of  rebel  masters  who  come 
within  our  lines?  Yet  I  cannot  learn  that  that  law  has  caused  a  single 
slave  to  come  over  to  us.  And  suppose  they  could  be  induced  hy  a  proc- 
lation  of  freedom  from  me  to  throw  themselves  upon  us,  what  should 
we  do  with  them?  How  can  we  feed  and  care  for  such  a  multitude? 
Gener.ll  Butler  wrote  me  a  few  days  since  that  he  was  issuing  more 
rations  to  the  slaves  who  have  rushed  to  him  than  to  all  the  white 
troops  under  his  command.  They  eat,  and  that  is  all;  though  it  is  true 
General  Butler  ia  feeding  the  whites  also  by  the  thousand;  for  it  nearly 
amounts  to  a  famine  there.  If,  now,  the  pressure  of  the  war  should  call 
olT  our  forces  from  New  Orleans  to  defend  some  other  p'/it,  what  is  to 
prevent  the  masters  from  reducing  'he  blacks  to  slavery  again  ?  for  I 
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ara  told  that  wliencver  tlic  rebels  take  any  black  prisoners,  free  or  slave 
tliey  immediately  auction  them  oiT!  Thuy  did  so  with  thoae  they  took 
from  a  boat  that  was  a^^rouud  in  the  Tennessee  Kiver  a  few  days  ago. 
And  then  I  am  very  imgenerously  attacked  for  it  I  Fur  instance,  when, 
after  the  Into  battles  nt  and  near  Bull  Run,  an  expedition  went  out  from 
Washington  under  a  fl!l^  of  truco  to  bury  the  dead  and  bring  in  tho 
wounded,  and  the  rebels  seized  the  blacks  who  went  along  to  help,  and 
Bont  them  into  slavery,  Horace  Creeley  said  in  hia  papier  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  probably  '^o  nothing  about  it.     AYliat  could  I  do? 

Now,  then,  tell  me,  if  you  please,  what  possible  result  of  good  wonld 
follow  tho  is-uing  of  such  a  proclamation  as  you  desire?  Understand, 
I  raise  no  objuctions  against  it  on  legal  or  constitutional  grounds,  for,  as 
commiinder- in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  time  of  war  I  suppose  I 
have  a  right  to  take  any  ineasiiro  which  may  best  subdue  the  enemy; 
nor  do  I  urge  objections  of  a  moral  nature,  in  view  of  possible  conse- 
quences of  insurrection  and  massacre  at  the  South.  I  view  tliis  matter 
as  a  practical  war  measure,  to  he  decided  on  according  to  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  it  may  offer  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

The  Committee  replied  to  tiiese  remarks,  insisting  that 
a  proclamation  of  emancipation  would  secure  at  once  the 
sympathy  of  Europt-  and  the  civilized  world;  and  that 
as  slavery  was  ch^arly  tlie  cause  and  origin  of  the  rebel- 
lion, it  was  ,simp!y  just,  and  in  accordance  with  the  word 
of  God,  that  it  should  be  abolished.  To  these  remarks 
the  President  responded  as  follows  : — 

I  admit  that  slavery  is  at  the  root  of  the  rebellion,  or  at  least  its  aine 
qva  non.  The  ambition  of  politicians  may  hnve  instigated  them  to  act, 
but  tboy  would  have  been  impotent  witliout  slavery  as  their  instrument. 
I  will  also  concede  tliat  emancipation  wonld  help  us  in  Europe,  and  con- 
vince them  that  we  are  incited  by  Fiomething  more  than  ambition.  I 
grant,  further,  that  it  would  help  somewhat  at  the  North,  though  not  so 
much,  I  I'ear,  ;i^  you  and  those  you  represent  imagine.  Still,  some  addi- 
tional .strength  would  be  added  in  that  way  to  the  war,  and  then,  nn- 
questionably,  it  would  weaken  the  rebels  by  drawing  off  their  laborers, 
whii^h  is  of  great  importance ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  we  could  do  much 
with  the  blacks.  If  we  were  to  arm  them,  I  fear  that  in  a  few  weeks 
the  arms  wonld  be  in  the  hands  of  tho  rebels;  and,  indeed,  thus  far,  we 
have  not  had  arms  enough  to  equip  our  white  troops.  I  will  mention 
another  thing,  though  it  meet  only  your  scorn  and  contempt.  There  are 
fifty  thousand  bayonets  in  the  Union  army  from  the  Border  Slave  States. 
It  would  be  a  serious  matter  if,  in  conseqiionce  of  a  proclamation  such 
as  you  desire,  they  should  go  over  to  the  rebels.     I  do  not  think  they  all 
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would — QOt  80  mnny,  iDdeed,  as  a  year  ago,  or  as  six  months  a^o — not  sc 
many  to-dny  as  yoBterday.  Every  day  increases  their  Uoion  feeling 
Tliey  are  also  getting  their  pride  enlisted,  and  want  to  beat  the  rebels, 
Let  me  say  one  tiling  more:  I  think  vou  should  admit  that  we  already 
have  an  important  principle  to  rally  and  unite  the  people,  in  the  fact  tli.it 
cuustitational  government  ia  at  stake.  This  is  a  fundamcutat  idea  going 
down  about  aa  deep  as  any  thing. 

The  Committee  replied  to  this  in  some  brief  remarks,  to 
which  the  President  made  the  following  response : — 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  because  I  have  mentioned  these  objections. 
They  indicate  the  diificulties  that  have  thus  far  prevented  my  action  in 
some  such  way  as  you  desire.  I  have  not  decided  against  a  proclamation 
of  liberty  to  the  slaves,  but  hold  the  matter  under  advisement.  And  I 
can  assure  yon  that  the  subject  is  on  my  mind,  by  day  and  night,  more 
than  any  other.  Whatever  shall  appear  to  be  God's  will  I  will  do.  I 
trust  that  in  the  freedom  with  wliich  I  have  canvassed  your  views  I  haw 
not  in  any  respect  iryured  your  feelings. 

After  free  deliberation,  and  being  satisfied  tliat  th^ 
public  welfare  would  be  promoted  by  such  a  step,  and 
that  public  sentiment  would  sustain  it,  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember the  President  Issued  tlie  following  preliminary 

PROCLAMATION  OF  EMANCIPATION. 

I,  Abraham  LnfOOtN,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  thereof,  do  hereby  proclaim 
and  declare  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for 
the  object  of  practically  restoring  the  constitutional  relation  between  the 
United  States  and  each  of  tlie  States,  and  the  people  thereof,  in  which 
States  that  relation  is  or  may  be  suspended  or  disturbed. 

That  it  is  ray  purpose,  upon  the  next  meeting  of  Congi-ess,  to  again 
recommend  the  adoption  of  a  practical  measure  tendering  pecuniary  aid 
to  the  free  acceptance  or  rejection  of  alt  slave  States,  »i  ."■ailed,  the  people 
whereof  may  not  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  Stntes,  and 
which  States  may  then  have  voluntarily  adopted,  or  thereafter  may  vol- 
untarily adopt,  immediate  or  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery  within  their 
respective  limits;  and  that  the  effort  to  colonize  persons  of  African 
descent,  with  their  consent,  upon  this  continent  or  elsewhere,  with  the 
previously  obtained  consent  of  the  governments  existing  there,  will  be 
continued.  * 

That  OD  the  first  day  of  January,  in  tlie  year 'of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State, 
ir  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebelli<u) 
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against  the  United  States,  ehall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free; 
and  the  Executive  Oovernroent  of  the  United  States,  inclading  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  authoiity  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom 
of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act^r  acts  to  repress  snch  persons,  or  any 
of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  Januai7  aforetwd,  by  proo- 
lamation,  designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the 
people  thereof  respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that 
day  be  in  good  ftiith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  m^ority  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong 
countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State, 
and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States. 

That  attention  is  hereby  called  to  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  Act 
to  make  an  additional  Article  of  War,"  approved  March  13th,  1862,  and 
which  act  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following: — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Spouse  of  Representativet  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  hereafter  the  following 
shall  be  promulgated  as  an  additional  article  of  war  for  the  government 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  obeyed  and  observed  as 
each; — 

Section  1. — All  officers  or  persons  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  States  are  prohibited  from  employing  any  of  the  forces  under 
their  respective  commands  for  the  purijose  of  returning  fugitives  from 
service  or  labor  who  may  have  escaped  from  any  persons  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  is  claimed  to  be  due  ;  and  any  officer  who  shall  be  found 
guilty  by  a  court-martial  of  violating  this  article  shall  be  dismissed  from 
the  service. 

Seo.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from 
and  after  its  passage. 

Also,  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
Suppress  Insurrection,  to  Punish  Treason  and  Rebellion,  to  Seize  and 
Confiscate  Property  of  Kebels,  and  for  other  Purposes,"  approved  July 
16,  1862,  and  whTf^h  sections  are  in  the  words  and  figures  following: — 

Sbo.  9.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  all  slaves  of  persons  wbo  shall 
hereafter  be  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  shall  in  any  way  give  aid  or  comfort  tliereto,  escaping  from 
such  persons  and  taking  refuge  within  the  lines  of  the  army ;  and  all 
slaves  captured  from  such  persons,  or  deserted  by  them  and  coming 
under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  and  all  slaves 
of  such  persons  found  on  [or]  being  within  anyplace  occupied  by  rebel 
forces  and  afterwards  occupied  by  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
deemed  captives  of  war,  and  shall  be  forever  free  of  their  servitude,  and 
not  agiun  held  as  slaves. 

Sko.  10.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  no  slave  escaping  into  any 
State.  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Colniabia,  from  any  oUier  State,  shaU 
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be  delivered  up.  or  in  any  way  impeded  or  hindered  of  his  liberty,  except 
for  crime,  or  souie  otfonce  ui^uinst  tite  laws,  unlt'ss  the  persun  chilniing 
said  fugitive  sliall  first  make  oath  thiit  the  porson  to  whom  tlic  lal'i.i- nr 
Bervico  of  such  t'u^ritive  im  a]!t'f,'L'd  to  W  Jiie  is  liis  lawful  uwiut,  ami  lias 
not  borne  ariii^<  afjaiiisl  llie  Unitud  States  in  the  present  rebellinji,  riur-  in 
any  way  given  aid  and  CdmfDrt  thereto;  and  no  person  enjjagcd  in  thL- 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  Tiiited  States  Hliall,  under  any  protonce 
whatever,  assitmo  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  claim  of  any  person  Ui 
the  service  or  labor  of  any  other  person,  or  surrender  itp  any  such  por- 
6on  to  the  claimant,  on  pain  of  being  dismissed  from  the  serviec 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  and  order  all  persons  onj.'aged  in  thy 
military  and  naval  service  of  tlie  United  Statos  to  observe,  obey,  and  en- 
force, within  their  respective  apherea  of  service,  the  act  and  ^eetinti-. 
above  recited. 

And  the  Executive  will  in  due  time  recommend  that  all  citizens  of  tin- 
United  States  who  shall  Jiave  remained  loyal  thereto  throughout  the 
rebellion,  shall  (upon  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional  relation  bt- 
tween  the  United  States  and  their  respective  States  and  people,  if 
that  relation  shall  have  been  suspended  or  disturbed)  K-  compensated 
for  all  losses  by  acts  of  the  United  States,  including  the  loss  of 
elavcs. 

lu  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  i^eal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twenty-second  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundreil  and 
[l.  s.]     sixty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 
eighty-seventh. 

Abhaham  Linooln- 
By  the  President ; 

"WiLLrAM  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  issuing  of  tliis  proclamation  created  the  deepest 
interest,  not  unmixed  with  anxiety,  in  the  public  mind. 
The  opponents  of  the  Administration  in  the  loj'al  Statt^s, 
as  well  as  the  sympathizers  with  sect'ssion  everywhere, 
insisted  that  it  afforded  unmistakalde  evidence  that  the 
ohject  of  the  war  was,  what  they  had  alwaj-s  declared  it 
to  be,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  not  the  restoration  of 
the  Union ;  and  they  put  forth  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
to  arouse  public  sentiment  against  the  Administration  on 
this  ground.  They  were  met,  however,  by  the  clear  and 
explicit  declaration  of  the  document  itself,  in  which  the 
President  "proclaimed  and  declared"  that  '^hereafter,  .la 
heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for  the  object  of 
practically  restoring  the  constitutional  relation  bet\\'et;u 
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the  TJnit'd  States  and  each  of  the  States  and  the  people 
thereof,  in  wliiuh  that  relation  is  or  may  be  suspended  or 
disturbed."  This  at  once  made  it  evident  that  emancipa- 
tion, as  provided  for  in  the  proclamation,  as  a  war  meas- 
ure, was  subsidiary  and  subordinate  to  the  paramount 
object  of  the  war — the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  Constitution ;  and 
in  this  sense  it  was  favorably  received  by  the  great  body 
of  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added,  in  this  connection,  that  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1863,  the  President  followed  this 
measure  by  issuing  the  following 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whertns,  on  the  22d  A3J  of  September,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one 

tliousand  eight  hundred  and  aixty-two,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  containing,  among  other  things,  the  fol- 
lowing, to  wit: — 

That  on  the  first  day  of  Jannary,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one  thousand 
ciL'ht  hundii'd  and  sixty-three,  all  persona  held  as  slaves  within  any 
Stritea  or  designated  part  of  a.  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in 
rcljellian  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and 
luri-ver  free ;  and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  in 
eluding  t]ie  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and 
maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  re- 
press sui;h  persons,  or  any  ol  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their 
actual  freedom. 

That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  .January  aforesaid,  by  proc- 
lamation, designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the 
people  thereof  respectively  sliall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that 
day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
members  chosen  thereto  at  electiims  wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of 
strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such 
State,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States. 
by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against 
the  authority  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and 
necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on  (his  first  day 
of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
siity-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to  do,  publicly  pro- 
--laimed  for  the  full  period  of  one  hundred  days  from  the  day  first  abo%'0 
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mcntioneil,  ord^T  and  Jesignate,  as  tho  States  and  parts  ol  States  wliereiu 
the  people  thereof  respectively  are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the 
Uoited  States,  the  following,  to  wit: 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Lonisiana  (except  the  parislies  of  St.  Bernard,  Plaque- 
mines, Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St,  James,  Ascension,  Assumptioo, 
Terra  Boone,  Lafourche,  Ste.  Marie,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  including 
the  City  of  New  Orleans),  Mis^i.-isippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Ccorj^'ia,  South 
Carolma,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  (except  tho  forty-eight  counties 
designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of  Berkeley,  Accomac, 
Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess  Anne,  and  Norfolk,  incln- 
ding  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth),  and  which  excepted  parts  are 
for  the  present  left  precisely  as  if  tliis  proclamation  were  n<it  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  fur  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order 
.and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  Hlave-J  within  said  designated  States 
and  parts  of  Stafi,'S  are,  and  henceforward  shall  be,  free;  and  that  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and 
naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  tlie  freedom  of  said 
persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  he  free  to  abstain 
from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  stlf-det'enoL- ;  and  I  recommend  to 
them  that,  in  all  cases  when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable 
wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons,  of  suitable 
condition,  will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States,  to 
garrison  forts,  positions,  stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vl'>si.'13  of 
all  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted 
by  the  Constitution  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate 
judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almi;:ljty  God. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  name,  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  ofWashiiigton,  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
C    ^-1  o(  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

By  the  President:  Abbaham  Linools. 

WiLLiAH  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State, 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  MILITARY  ADMINISTRATION  OP  1862.— THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
GENERAL  McCLELLAN. 

(Jh.VKRAI.  ^^<■CLELLAN  BC00EED8  McDoWEtL. — TUE  PltKBIDENX's  OrdEK  FOB 

AN  Advance. — The  Movement  to  the  Pexinsdi.a. — KebelEvaccatiok 
OF  :M,\>-,vssa9. — Ahrange.me:«ts  fob  the  Peninsular  MorEMFNT. — Tns 
ri(i>iDE\T'8  Letter  to  General  MoOlellan. — The  Rebel  STnrsoTn 

AT   YoRKTOWN. — TlIE   BaTTLE   OF    WlLLIAMSBURG. — McClKLLAS'S  FeAK 

OF  BEJ\(J   OvERWlIELMEU. — ToK   PltESIDEyT  TO  McClKLLAN. — JaCKSON's 

Kaii)  in  TiiE  SnENANDOAn  Vallet. — The  President  to  HcClellan.— 
Seven  Pines    and   Fair   Oaks. — MoClellan's   Complaints    of  Mo 

DOWRLL. — Ills    Co.VTINCED    DeLAY8. — PREPARES    FOR    DhFEAT, — CaLLS 

FOR  .MORE  Men. — Hi8  Advice  to  the  President. — Peepabatioks  to 

CnN(  ENTItATE  THE  AbMT. — GENERAL  IIaLLECK  TO  McClELLA>". — AP- 
POINTMENT OF  General  Pope, — Imperative  Orders  to  McClellas, — 
McClellan'b  Faiu're  to  aid  Pope. — His  Excuses  foe  Delay. — Pko- 
POBEB  Ti)  leave. — Pope  tnaided. — Excuses  for  Franklin's  Delay.— 
His  Excuses  proved  Groundless. — His  alleged  Lace  op  Supplies. — 
Adv.ince  into  Maryland, — Tue  President's  Letter  to  McClellan. 
— Ue  Protests  against  Delay, — MoClellan  ehlieved  from  Com- 
mand,— Si'EEcu  liY  the  President. 

The  repulse  of  tlie  national  forces  at  the  tattle  of  Bull 
Run  in  July,  1861,  aroused  the  people  of  the  loyal  States 
to  a  st^nse  of  the  magnitude  of  the  contest  which  had  been 
forced  upon  them.  It  stimulated  to  intoxication  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  the  rebels,  and  gave  infinite  encourage- 
ment to  their  efforts  to  raise  fresh  troops,  and  increase  the 
military  resources  of  their  Confederation.  Nor  did  the 
reverse  the  national  cause  had  sustained  for  an  instant 
damp  the  ardor  or  check  the  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  loyal  States.  General  McDowell, 
the  able  and  accomplished  officer  who  commanded  the 
army  of  the  United  States  in  that  engagement,  conducted 
the  operations  of  the  day  with  signal  ability  ;  and  his 
defeat  was  due,  as  subsequent  disclosures  have  clearly 
shown,  far  more  to  accidents  for  which  others  were  re- 
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sponsible,  ttian  to  any  lack  of  skill  in  planning;  the  bat- 
tle, or  of  courage  and  generalship  on  the  field.  But  it 
was  the  first  considerable  I'ngagement  of  the  war,  and  its 
loss  was  a  serious  and  startling  disappointment  to  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  people :  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  place  a  new  commander  at  the  head  of 
the  army  in  front  of  Washington.  General  McClellan, 
who  had  been  charged,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  with 
operations  in  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  and  who  had 
achieved  marked  success  in  clearing  Western  Virginia  of 
the  rebel  troops,  was  summoned  to  Washington  on  the 
22d  of  July,  and  on  the  27th  assumed  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Although  then  in  command  only 
of  a  department.  General  McClellan,  with  an  ambition 
and  a  presumption  natural,  perhaps,  to  his  ai;-'  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  advancement,  addressed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  general  conduct  of  the  war  in  all  siMtions  of 
the  country,  and  favored  the  GovemmfUt  and  Lieutenant- 
General  Scott  witli  several  elaborate  and  meiitorious  h't- 
ters  of  advice,  as  to  the  method  most  proper  to  be  pui"- 
sued  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, found  it  necessary  to  attend  to  the  preparation  of 
the  army  under  his  command  for  an  immediate  resumption 
of  hostilities.  Fresh  troops  in  great  n^imbers  speedily 
poured  in  from  the  Northern  States,  and  were  oruvinizcd 
and  disciplined  for  prompt  and  effective  service.  Tlie 
number  ctf  troops  in  and  about  the  Capital  when  GentTal 
McClellan  assumed  command,  was  a  little  over  fifty  thou- 
sand, and  the  brigade  organization  of  General  McDowell 
formed  the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  these  new  forces. 
By  the  middle  of  October  this  army  had  been  raised  to 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  with  an  artil- 
lery force  of  nearly  five  hundred  pieces — all  in  a  state  of 
excellent  discipline,  under  skilful  ofHoers,  and  animated 
by  a  zealous  and  impatient  eagerness  to  renew  the  contest 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  and  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  and  Secretary  of 
War  had  urged  the  division  of  the  army  into  cor2)s 
d''armee,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effective  service ;  but 
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General  McClellan  had  discouraged  and  thwarted  their 
endeavors  in  this  direction,  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
there  were  not  officers  enougli  of  tried  ability  in  the  army 
to  be  intrusted  with  such  high  commands  as  this  division 
would  create. 

On  the  52d  of  October,  a  portion  of  our  forces  which 
had  been  ordered  to  cross  the  Potomac  above  Washing- 
ton, in  the  direction  of  Leesburg,  were  met  by  a  heavy 
force  of  the  I'nemy  at  Ball's  IJhiff,  repulsed  with  severe 
loss,  and  ei>mpelled  to  return.  The  circumstances  of  this 
disaster  e.xcited  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  this  was  still  further  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  the  rebels  had  obtained,  and  been  allowed  to  hold, 
complete  control  of  the  Potomac  below  "Washington,  so 
as  to  establish  a  virtual  and  effective  blockade  of  the 
Capital  from  that  direction.  Special  efforts  were  repeat- 
edly made  by  tlie  President  and  Navy  Department  to 
clear  the  banks  of  the  liver  of  tlie  rebel  forces,  known  to 
be  small  in  number,  which  held  them,  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  induce  General  McClellan  to  take  any  steps 
to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  result.  In  October 
he  had  promised  that  on  a  day  named,  four  thousand 
troops  should  be  ready  to  proceed  down  the  river  to  co- 
operate with  the  Potomac  tlotilla  under  Captain  Craven  ; 
but  at  the  time  appointed  the  troops  did  not  arrive,  and 
General  McClellan  alleged,  as  a  reason  for  having  changed 
his  mind,  that  his  engineers  had  informed  him  that  so 
large  a  body  of  troops  could  not  be  landed.  The  Secre- 
tary of  tlie  Navy  replied  that  the  landing  of  the  troops 
was  a  matter  of  which  that  department  assumed  the 
responsibility ;  and  it  was  then  agreed  that  the  troops 
should  be  sent  down  the  next  night.  They  were  not 
sent,  however,  either  then  or  at  any  other  time,  for  which 
General  McClellan  assigned  as  a  reason  tlie  fear  that  such 
an  attempt  might  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  Cap- 
tain Craven  upon  this  threw  up  his  conmiand,  and  the 
Potomac  remained  closed  to  the  vessels  and  tiansports  of 
the  United  States  until  it  was  opened  in  March  of  the  neit 
year  by  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  rebel  forces. 
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On  tin-  It-t  of  November,  General  McClelhni  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  succeed  General  Scoft  in  the 
command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Union,  ivniuining  in 
personal  command  of  the  Army  of  thn  Potomac.  Ilia 
attention  was  then  of  neci-ssity  turned  to  the  direction  of 
army  movements,  and  to  the  conduct  of  political  affairs, 
80  far  as  they  came  under  military  control,  in  the  more 
distant  sections  of  the  country.  But  no  movement  took 
place  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  season  had  been  unusually  favorabh' for  military 
operations — the  troops  were  admirably  organized  and  dis- 
ciplined, and  in  the  highest  state  of  efficieucy — in  num- 
bers they  were  known  to  be  far  superior  to  those  of  the 
rebels  opposed  to  them,  who  were  nevertheless  permit- 
ted steadily  to  push  their  approaches  towards  Washing- 
ton, while,  from  the  highest  officer  to  the  humblest  jiri- 
vate,  our  forces  were  all  animated  with  an  eager  desire  to 
be  led  against  the  enemies  of  their  country.  As  winter 
approached  without  any  indications  of  an  intended  move- 
ment of  our  armies,  the  public  impati^'ncc  rose  to  the 
highest  point  of  discontent.  The  Administration  was 
everywhere  held  responsible  for  these  unaccountable  de- 
lays, and  was  freely  charged  by  its  oppom.'nts  with  a  de- 
sign to  protract  the  war  for  selfish  political  purposes  of 
its  own  ;  and  at  the  fall  election  the  public  dissatisfaction 
made  itself  manifest  by  adverse  votes  in  every  considera- 
ble State  where  elections  were  held. 

I^uable  longer  to  endure  this  state  of  things.  President 
Lincoln  put  an  end  to  it  on  the  27th  of  January,  1862,  by 
issuing  the  following  order  : — 

Execittiv'b  Mansion,  WAaniNGTos,  January  27,   1S82. 

Ordei-ed,  That  the  twenty-secon<l  day  of  February,  1802,  be  tho  day  for 
a  general  raovetnent  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  St.itea 
agaioBt  the  iosurgent  forces.  That  especially  the  army  at  and  about  For- 
tress Monroe,  the  Array  of  the  Potomac,  the  Army  of  Wc5itei-n  Virginia, 
the  army  near  Mun fords ville,  Kentucky,  the  army  and  flotilla  at  Cairo, 
and  a  naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Me.iico,  be  ready  to  move  on  that  day. 

That  all  other  forces,  both  land  and  naval,  with  their  respective  cora- 
inandera,  obey  existing  orders  for  the  time,  and  bo  ready  to  obey  addi- 
tional orders  when  duly  given. 
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Thnt  the  hvmh  of  depiirttnents,  atiil  tspecially  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  of  tlie  Navy,  with  all  thoir  siihordinutes,  and  the  (^-eDeral -in-Chief, 
with  all  other  commanders  and  subordinates  of  land  and  naval  forces, 
will  at-'vurally  be  hehl  to  their  strict  and  full  responaibilitiea  for  prompt 
execution  of  this  order.  Abeaham  Lincoln. 

This  order,  wliich  applied  to  all  the  armies  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  was  followed  four  days  afterwards  by  the  fol- 
lowing special  order  directed  to  General  McCIellau  : — 

Ekkoutitb  Manbiok,  WAenniOTON,  January  31, 1662. 
Ordered,  That  all  the  disposable  force  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
after  providing  safely  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  be  formed  into  an 
expedition  fur  the  immediate  object  of  seizing  and  occupying  a  point 
upon  the  railroad  southwest  of  what  is  known  as  Manassas  Junction,  all 
details  to  bo  in  the  discretion  of  the  Comraander-in-Chief,  and  the  expe- 
dition to  mov'e  before  or  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  February  next. 

Abeaham  Lincoln. 

The  object  of  this  order  was  to  engage  the  rebel  army 
in  front  of  AVashington  by  a  flank  attack,  and  by  ita  de- 
feat relieve  tlip  Capital,  put  Richmond  at  our  mercy,  and 
break  the  main  strength  of  the  rebellion  by  destroying 
the  principal  army  arrayed  in  its  support.  Instead  of 
obeying  it,  GTemnal  McClellan  remonstrated  against  its 
execution,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  a  different  plan  of 
attack,  which  was  to  move  upon  Richmond  by  way  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Rappahannock  River,  and  a 
land  march  across  the  country  from  Urbana,  leaving  the 
rebel  forces  in  position  at  Manassas  to  be  held  in  check, 
if  they  should  attempt  a  forward  movement,  only  by  the 
troops  in  the  fortifications  around  Washington.  As  the 
result  of  several  conferences  with  the  President,  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  state  in  writing  his  objections  to  his 
plan — the  President  meantime  sending  him  tlie  following 
letter  of  inquiry : — 

ErKCmrvi  Manbiox,  WABinwaTOK,  February  8, 1862. 
Mt  Dear  Sie: — You  and  I  have  distinct  and  different  plans  for  a 
movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac:  yours  to  be  done  by  the  Chesa- 
peake, up  the  Rappahannock  to  Urbana,  and  across  land  to  the  terminus 
of  the  railroal  on  the  York  River ;  mine  to  move  directly  to  a  point  on 
the  railroad  southwest  of  Manassas. 
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If  you  will  give  ealisfactory  answers  to  the  following  questions,  I  sliall 
gladly  yield  my  pliin  ti?  yours  : — 

lat.  Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly  larger  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  than  mine? 

2d.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  certain  by  your  plan  tlian  mine? 

3d.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  valuable  by  your  plan  tlinn  mine? 

4th.  In  frtft,  would  it  not  be  less  valuable  in  this:  that  it  would  break 
no  great  line  of  the  enemy's  communication-,  while  mine  would? 

6th.  In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  retreat  be  mure  dithcult  by  your 
plan  than  mine  ? 

Yours,  truly,  AoRAnAM  Lisooljt. 

M^or-General  McClblla^. 

General  McClellan  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  AVar,  un- 
der date  of  February  3d,  a  very  long  lett«'r,  prcsmting 
strongly  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  rebels  in  hold- 
ing a  central  defensive  position,  from  which  they  <.'Ould 
with  a  small  force  resist  any  attack  on  either  flank,  ron- 
centrating  their  main  strength  upon  the  other  for  a  deci- 
sive action.  The  uncertainties  of  the  Wfather,  the  neces- 
sity of  having  long  lines  of  communication,  and  th**  prob- 
able indecisivenoss  even  of  a  victory,  if  one  should  be 
gained,  were  urged  against  the  President's  plan.  So 
strongly  was  General  McClellan  in  favor  of  his  own  plan 
of  operations,  that  he  said  he  "should  prefer  thi'  move 
from  Fortress  Monroe  as  a  base,  to  an  attack  upon  Ma- 
nassas." The  President  was  by  no  means  convinced  by 
General  McClellan' s  reasoning;  but  in  const^qm-nce  of 
his  steady  resistance  and  unwillingness  to  enter  upon  the 
execution  of  any  other  plan,  he  assented  to  a  submission 
of  the  matter  to  a  council  of  twelve  otficer.s  held  late  in 
February,  at  head -quarters.  The  result  of  that  council 
was,  a  decision  in  favor  of  raoviug  by  way  of  the  lower 
Chesapeake  and  the  Rappahannock — seven  of  the  Gen- 
erals present,  viz.,  Fitz-John  Porter,  Franklin,  W,  F. 
Smith,  McCall,  Blanker,  Andrew  Porter,  and  Naglee, 
voting  in  favor  of  it,  as  did  Keyes  also,  with  the  qualiti- 
catiou  that  the  army  should  not  move  until  the  rebels 
were  driven  from  the  Potomac,  and  Generals  McDowell, 
Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and  Barnard,  voting  against  it. 

In  this  decision  the  President  acquiesced,  and  on  the 
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8th  of  March  issued  two  general  war  orders,  the  first 
directing  the  Major-General  commanding  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  to  proceed  forthwith  to  organize  tliat  part  of 
said  army  destined  to  enter  upon  active  operations  into 
four  army  corps,  to  be  commanded,  the  first  by  General 
McDowell,  the  second  by  General  Sumner,  the  third  by 
General  Heintzelman,  and  the  fourth  by  General  Keyes. 
General  Banks  was  assigni'd  to  the  command  of  a  fifth 
corps.  It  also  appointed  General  Wadsworth  Military 
Govrnor  at  Washington,  and  directed  the  order  to  be 
"  executed  with  sucli  promptness  and  dispatch  as  not  to 
delay  the  commencemi-nt  of  the  operations  already  di- 
rected to  be  undertaken  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac." 
The  second  of  thi'se  orders  was  as  follows ; — 

ExsCDiiVB  Mansiok,  WASncNOTON,  March  8, 1862. 

Ordcrc'J,  That  no  change  of  the  base  of  oiifrations  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  shall  he  inady  without  leaving  in  and  about  AVashington 
BHcli  ft  force  as,  in  tlio  opinion  of  the  General-in-Chief  and  the  com- 
manders of  army  corps,  shall  leave  said  city  entirely  secure. 

That  no  more  than  two  army  corps  (about  fifty  thousand  troops)  of 
eaid  Army  of  the  Potomac  ahull  be  moved  en  route  for  a  new  base  of 
operations  until  tlie  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  from  Wat^hington  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  hhall  be  freed  from  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  other 
obstruction?,  or  until  the  President  shall  hereafter  give  e-xpress  per- 
missioD. 

That  any  movement  as  aforesaid,  en  route  for  a  new  base  of  operations, 
which  may  be  ordered  by  the  General-in-Chief,  and  which  may  be  in- 
tended to  move  upon  the  Chesapeake  B;iy,  shall  begin  to  move  upon  the 
bay  as  early  as  the  eighteenth  March  instant,  and  the  General-in-Chief 
Bhall  be  responsible  that  it  moves  as  early  as  that  day. 

Ordered,  That  the  army  and  navy  co-operate  in  an  immediate  effort  to 
capture  the  enemy's  batteries  upon  tho  Potomac  between  Washington 
and  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Abkadam  Ldjooln. 

L.  TnoMAs,  Adjutant' General. 

This  order  was  issued  on  the  8th  of  March.  On  the 
9th,  information  was  received  by  General  McClellan,  at- 
Washington,  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  his  position 
in  front  of  that  city.  He  at  once  crossed  the  Potomac, 
and  on  the  same  night  issued  orders  for  an  immediate  ad- 
vance of  the  whole  army  towards  Manassas— not  with 
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any  intention,  ,is  he  lias  since  explained,  of  pursuing  tlie 
rebels,  and  taking  advantage  of  their  retreat,  but  to  "get 
rid  of  superfluous  Ixaggage  and  other  impedimenta  whiih 
accumulate  so  easily  around  an  army  encamped  f(ir  a  long 
time  in  one  locality" — to  give  the  troops  "some  expe- 
rience on  the  march  and  hivouac  preparatory  to  the  cam- 
paign," and  to  afford  them  also  a  "good  intermediate 
step  between  thi'  quiet  and  comparative  comfort  of  the 
camps  around  Washington  and  the  vigor  of  active  opera- 
tions."* These  objects,  in  (Jener.al  McClellan's  opinion, 
were  sufficiently  accomiilished  by  what  the  Prince  de 
Toinville,  of  his  staff,  styles  a  "promenade"  of  the  army 
to  Manassas,  where  the}'  learned,  from  personal  inspec- 
tion, that  the  rebels  had  actually  evacuated  that  jiosition  ; 
and  on  the  15th,  orch'rs  were  issued  for  a  n^tiirn  of  the 
forces  to  Alexandria. 

On  the  11th  of  JIarch,  the  President  issued  another  or- 
der, stating  that  "  Major-General  McClellan  having  per- 
sonally taken  the  field  at  the  he.ad  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  until  otherwise  ordered,  he  is  relieved  from  the 
command  of  the  other  military  departments,  retaining 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Potomac."  Jlajor- 
General  Halleck  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  De- 
partm'>nt  of  the  Mississippi,  and  th''  Jlountain  Depart 
ment  was  created  for  Jfajor-Greneral  Fremont.  All  the 
commanders  of  departments  "were  also  required  to  report 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  a  council  of  war  was  held  at 
hi'ad-qnarters,  then  at  Fairfax  Court-House,  by  which  it 
was  decided  that,  as  the  enemy  had  retreated  behind  the 
Rappahannock,  operations  against  Richmond  could  best 
be  conducted  from  Fortress  Monroe,  provided : — 

Ist.  Ttiat  tho  enemy's  vessel.  Merrimac,  can  lie  neutralizfd. 

2(1.  That  tlic  means  of  transportation,  sufficient  for  an  imim.iliate  trans 
fer  of  tlie  force  to  its  new  base,  can  be  ready  at  Washington  and  Alexan- 
dria to  move  down  the  Potomac ;  and, 

3d.  That  a  naval  auxiliary  force  can  be  had  to  silence,  or  aid  in  silen- 
cing, the  enemy's  batteries  on  the  York  River. 

*  See  General  McClellan's  Report,  dated  -August  4,  1863. 
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4th.  That  the  force  to  be  left  to  rover  Wjishiiigton  shall  be  Boch  as  to 
givo  an  entire  IVeliiig  of  st'tiurity  fur  its  safety  from  menace. 

Ni'TE. — That  witti  tlio  forfa  on  t]ie  right  hank  of  the  Potomac  fully 
garrisoned,  ami  those  on  tlie  left  hank  occupied,  a  covering  force  in  front 
of  the  Virginia  line  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  would  sufBce.  (Keyes, 
Ileintzolman,  and  McDowell.) 

A  total  of  forty  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  the  city  would 
suffice.     (Sumner.) 

Upon  receiving  a  report  of  this  decision,  the  following 
corarauuicatiou  was  at  once  addressed  to  tlie  commanding 
general : — 

War  Departueut,  March  IB,  1S63. 

The  President  having  considered  the  plan  of  operatiuns  agreed  upon 
by  yourself  and  the  commanders  of  army  corps,  makes  no  objection  to 
the  same,  but  gives  the  following  directions  a-;  to  its  execution:— 

1st.  Leave  such  force  at  Manas.sas  Junction  as  shall  make  it  entirely 
certain  that  the  enemy  shall  not  repossess  himself  of  that  position  and 
lino  'if  communication, 

2d.  Leave  Washington  entirely  secure. 

3d.  Move  the  remainder  of  the  force  down  the  Potomac,  choosing  a 
new  base  at  Fortress  Monroe,  or  anywhere  between  here  and  there ;  or, 
at  all  events,  move  such  remainder  of  the  army  at  once  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  by  some  route.  Edwin  M.  Staxton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Major-General  George  B.  MoOlellan. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  from  these  successive  orders, 
tliat  tliL-  President,  in  common  with  the  whole  country, 
had  been  greatly  pained  by  the  long  delay  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  to  move  against  the  enemy  while  en- 
camped at  Manassas,  and  that  this  feeling  was  converted 
into  chagrin  and  mortification  when  the  rebels  were 
allowed  to  withdraw  from  that  position  without  the 
slightest  molestation,  and  without  their  design  being  even 
suspected  until  it  had  been  carried  into  complete  and  suc- 
cessful execution.  He  was  impatiently  anxious,  there- 
fore, that  no  more  time  should  he  lost  in  delays.  lu 
reply  to  thf  Sfi-retary  of  War,  General  McClellan,  before 
embarking  for  the  Peninsula,  communicated  his  intention 
of  reaching,  without  loss  of  time,  the  field  of  what  he 
believed  would  be  a  decisive  battle,  which  he  expected 
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to  fislit  between  West  Point  and  Riclimoiid.  On  the  31st 
of  March,  the  President,  out  of  deference  to  the  importu- 
nities of  General  Fremont  and  his  friends,  and  from  a  be- 
lief that  this  officer  could  make  good  use  of  a  larger  force 
than  he  then  had  at  his  command  in  the  Mountain  Depart- 
ment, ordered  General  Blenker's  division  to  leave  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  join  him ;  a  decis'ii  m  which  he 
announced  to  General  McClellan  in  the  following  let- 
ter; — 

ExECFTrTB  Manbion,  TVAsnmoTON,  Mareti  81, 1962. 
My  DKAli  Sin: — This  morning  I  felt  constrninej  to  onk-r  Blenker's 
division  to  Fremont,  and  I  write  tJiis  to  assnre  you  tlint  1  did  so  witti 
great  pain,  understanding  that  yon  would  wisli  it  otherwise.  If  you  could 
know  the  full  pressure  of  the  f-ase,  I  am  confident  th.at  you  would  .justify 
it,  even  beyond  a  mere  acknowledgment  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
may  order  what  he  pleases. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A  Lixooi.s. 

Major-General  McClellan. 

General  Banks,  who  had  at  first  been  ordered  by  Gen- 
eral McClellan  to  occupy  Manassas,  and  thus  cover 
Washington,  was  directed  by  him,  on  the  l.st  of  April,  to 
throw  the  rebel  General  .T.ackson  well  back  from  AVin- 
chester,  and  then  move  on  Staunton  at  a  time  "nearh- 
coincident  with  his  own  move  on  Richmond  ;"  though 
General  McClellan  expressed  the  fear  that  General  Banks 
"could  not  be  ready  In  time"  for  that  movement.  The 
four  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  destined  for  active 
operations  by  way  of  the  Peninsula,  were  ordered  to  em- 
bark, and  forwarded  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Fortres.s 
Monroe.  On  the  1st  of  April,  General  McClellan  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  war.  giving  a  report  of  the  dispositions 
he  had  made  for  the  defence  of  Washington  ;  and  on  the 
2d,  General  Wadswortli  submitted  a  statemen  1  of  the  forces 
under  his  command,  which  he  ri-garded  as  entirely  inade- 
quate to  the  service  required  of  them.  The  Presidi'Ut  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  Adjutant-General  Thomas  and  General 
E.  A.  Hitchcock,  who  made  a  report  on  the  same  day,  in 
which  they  decided  tliat  the  force  left  by  General  McClel- 
hin  was  not    sufficient   to  make  Washington  "  entirely 
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eecure,''  as  the  President  liad  reqnired  in  liis  ordei  ot 
Marcli  13 ;  nor  was  it  as  large  as  the  conncil  of  officers 
lield  at  Fairfax  Court- House  on  the  same  day  had  ad- 
judged to  be  necessary.  In  accordance  with  this  decision, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  Capifcil  safe,  the  army 
cor].>s  of  General  McDowell  was  detached  from  General 
McClellan's  immediate  command,  and  ordered  to  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

On  reaching;-  Fortress  Monroe,  General  JlcClellan  found 
Commodore  Goldsborough,  wlio  commanded  on  that 
naval  station,  nnmlling  to  send  any  considerable  portion 
of  his  force  up  the  York  River,  as  lie  was  employed  in 
watching  tlu'  Mi'rrimailc,  which  had  closed  the  James 
River  against  us.  He  therefore  landed  at  the  Fortress, 
and  commenced  his  march  up  tlie  Peninsula,  haviiii:: 
readied  the  Warwick  River,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Yorktown,  which  had  been  fortified,  and  was  held  by  a 
rebel  force  of  about  i/leven  thousand  men,  under  General 
Magruder— a  part  of  them,  however,  being  across  the 
river  at  Gloucester.  He  here  halted  to  n.'connoitre  the 
position  ;  and  on  the  6th  wrote  to  the  President  that  he 
had  but  eighty-five  thousand  men  fit  for  duty — that  the 
whole  line  of  file  Warwick  River  was  strongly  fortified — 
that  it  was  pretty  certain  he  was  to  "have  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  on  his  hands,  probal'ly  not  less  than 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  probably  more,"  and  that 
he  should  commence  siege  operations  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  up  his  train.  He  entered,  accordingly,  upon  this 
work,  telegraphing  from  time  to  time  complaints  that  he 
was  not  properly  supported  by  the  Government,  and 
asking  for  re-enforcements. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  President  Lincoln  addressed  him 
the  following  letter: — 

WABniNOTOH,  April  9,  lf*2. 

Mt  Dear  Sm  : — Your  dispatches,  complaining  th;it  yon  are  not  prop- 
erly sustainetl,  while  ttiey  do  not  utfcnd  ine,  do  pain  me  very  mucli. 

Blenker's  division  was  withdrawn  from  yon  before  yon  left,  here,  and 
you  know  the  pressure  under  which  I  did  it,  and,  aa  I  thought,  acqui- 
Mced  in  't — certainly  not  without  reluct.ance. 

After  you  left,  I  ascertained  tliat  less  than  twenty  thousand  nuorgatt 
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ized  men,  witlmut  a  single  field  battery,  were  all  you  designed  to  be. left 
for  tlie  (lefc-nce  of  W;i>liington  and  .Mnnassus  Janctiun,  and  luut  of  thia 
even  was  to  go  to  Gcnonil  Hookor'a  old  position.  General  Banks's  cor])8, 
once  di'signed  fur  Manassas  Junction,  was  diverted  and  tied  up  on  the 
line  of  Wincliester  and  Strasburg,  and  could  not  leave  it  witliout  agaiu 
exposing  tlie  Upper  Potomac  and  the  Baltimore  and  Oliio  Railroad.  Tliia 
presented,  or  would  present,  when  McDowell  and  Sumner  aliould  be  goue, 
a  great  temptation  to  the  eoeray  to  turn  back  from  the  linppahannock  and 
sack  Washington. ,  My  implicit  ordL-r  that  ■Washington  should,  by  the 
judgment  of  all  the  oommanders  of  army  corps,  be  left  entirely  .sLcure, 
had  been  neglected.  It  was  precisely  this  that  drove  me  to  detain  Mc- 
Dowell. 

I  do  not  forget  that  I  was  satisfied  with  your  arrangement  to  leave 
Banks  at  Manassas  Junction :  but  when  that  arrangement  was  broken 
np,  and  nothing  was  substituted  for  it,  of  course  I  was  constrained  to 
Bubsti'tute  something  for  it  myself.  And  allow  me  to  ask,  do  you  really 
think  I  should  permit  the  line  from  Richmond,  vid  Manassas  Junction,  to 
this  city,  to  be  entirely  0|)en,  except  what  nsist^ince  could  be  presented 
by  less  than  twenty  thousand  unorganized  troops?  This  is  a  (piestion 
which  the  country  will  not  allow  me  to  evade. 

There  is  a  curious  mystery  about  the  number  of  troops  now  with  you. 
When  I  telegraphed  you  on  the  sixth,  saying  you  had  over  a  Iiundred 
thousand  with  you,  I  had  just  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  Wiir  a  state- 
ment taken,  as  he  s.iid,  from  your  own  returns,  making  one  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  then  with  you  and  en  route  to  you.  Y'm  now  say  you 
will  have  but  eiglity-five  thousand  when  all  en  route  to  you  shall  have 
reached  you.  Uow  can  the  discrepancy  of  twenty-three  thousand  ba 
accounted  for? 

As  to  General  Wool's  command,  I  understand  it  is  doing  f<ir  you  pre- 
cisely what  a  like  number  of  your  own  would  have  to  do  if  that  comiJi:ind 
was  away. 

I  suppose  the  whole  force  which  has  gone  forward  for  you  is  with  you 
by  this  time.  And  if  so,  I  think  it  is  the  precise  time  for  you  to  strike  a 
blow.  By  delay,  the  enemy  will  relatively  gain  upon  you — that  is,  he 
will  gain  faster  by  fortifications  and  re-enforcements  than  you  can  li_\  re- 
enforcements  alone.  And  once  more  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  indispensable 
to  you  that  you  strike  a  blow.  I  am  powerless  to  help  this.  _  Ymi  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  remember  I  always  insisted  that  goin*;  down  the  l>ay 
in  search  of  a  field,  instead  of  fighting  at  or  near  Manassas,  was  only 
shifting,  and  not  surmounting  a  difficulty  ;  that  we  woukl  find  tlie  same 
enemy,  and  the  same  or  eqnal  intrenchments,  at  either  place.  Tlie  coun- 
try will  not  fail  to  note,  is  now  noting,  that  the  present  hesitation  to 
move  upon  an  intrenched  enemy  is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  rei)eated. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  have  never  written  you  or  spoken  to  you  in 
greater  kindness  of  feeling  than  now,  nor  with  a  fuller  purpose  to  sustain 
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yon,  BO  far  as,  id  my  most  anxious  judgment,  I  oonsistehtly  can.  But 
you  must  act.  Toore,  very  truly, 

^.  .     ^  Abbaham  LracoLH. 

luyor-Geueral  MoOlkli.an. 

In  this  letter  the  President  only  echoed  the  impatience 
and  eagerness  qf  the  w^hole  country.  The  most  careful 
inquiries  which  General  Wool,  in  command  at  Portress 
Monroe,  had  been  ahle  to  make,  satisfied  him  that  York- 
town  was  not  held  by  any  considerable  force  ^,  and  sub- 
sequent disclosures  have  made  it  quite  certain  that  this 
force  was  so  utterly  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  the 
position,  that  a  prompt  movement  upon  it  would  Iiave 
caused  its  immediate  surrender,  and  enabled  our  army  to 
advance  at  once  upon  Richmond.  General  McClellan 
decided,  however,  to  approach  it  by  a  regular  siege ;  and 
it  was  not  until  this  design  had  become  apparent,  that  the 
rebel  Government  began  to  re-enlbrce  Ifcgruder.*    He 

*  The  followiag  extract  from  the  official  report  of  Ifajor-General  Uagruder, 
.dated  Kay  3d,  1862,  and  published  by  order  of  the  Confederate  Coogress,  is  con- 
elusive  as  to  the  real  strength  of  the  force  which  General  McClellan  bad  in  front 
of  him  at  Torktown  : — 

SaAoquABTiBB,  Depabtmeht  or  ma  Pchihbitla,  i 
Leb'b  Farm,  May  3, 1362.  ' 

OcDcral  S.  Cooriit,  A.  and  I.  Q.  C.  S.  A. : 

Orxikal  :— Deeming  It  of  viUl  importance  to  hold  Torktown  on  Tork  River,  nnd  Mulberry 
laltind  on  James  Biver,  and  to  keep  the  enemjr  tn  check  by  an  Intervening  lioe  until  the  author 
lUet  might  take  such  steps  as  should  be  deemed  necessary  to  m«et  a  Btrioas  advance  ol  the  ene- 
inj  in  the  Peninsula.  I  fult  compelled  to  dispose  of  my  forceain  such  a  manner  as  to  accumptiah 
thcM  objects  iFitfa  .the  least  risk  possible  under  the  circumstances  oT  groat  haiord  wbiub  snr- 
ruunded  the  little  army  1  commanded, 

1  had  prepared,  as  my  real  line  of  defence,  positions  1q  advance  at  Harwood's  and  Young's 
Utils.  Both  flanka  of  this  line  vere  defended  by  bogpy  and  dlfficalt  atreams  and  awanps. 
'•  *  *  In  my  opinion,  this  advanced  line,  with  its  OankdefenMB,  might  bava  been  held 
by  twenty  thousand  troopa.  •  •  *  Finding  myforoM  too  weak  to  aUtntpt  ths  dt- 
/fiM  of  thU  Um,  I  waa  compelled  to  prepare  to  receive  the  enemy  on  a  second  line  on  War- 
Mick  River.  This  line  was  incomplete  In  ita  preparations.  Keeping  then  only  email  bodies  of 
troopa  at  Harwood'a  and  Young's  Mil^  and  on  6hip  Point,  1  dlstribnted  my  remaining  IbroM 
along  the  Warwick  line,  embracing  a  front  from  Yorkttiwn  to  Minor's  farm  of  twelve  milei,  and 
.from  iho  latter  place  to  Mulberry  Island  Point  one  and  a  half  miles.  I  was  compelled  to  place 
In  Oloiicester  Point,  Torktown,  and  Mulberry  Island,  fixed  garTison^  amoantlng  to  six  thon- 
sand  men,  my  ii>lu>U  foret  beitiff  eleven  thvutand.  «o  that  it  will  b«  Man  that  th4  baUmot  ^ 
tli4  line,  mnbraoinQ  a  Unffth  of  thirteen  miles,  wot  d^Mtd»d  by  dbovt  fivt  IKoutand 
men. 

After  Ihe  reconnolssanoei  In  great  foroe  from  Fortress  Monroe  and  Nevport  Newa,  (ht  enemy, 
en  theSd  of  Apr1l.advanoed  and  took  possession  uf  Harwood's  M111.  He  advanced  in  two  heavy 
colnmna,  one  along  the  old  Tork  road,  and  the  other  along  the  Wai-wlok  road,  and  on  the  0th  of 
April  appeared  slmQltaDeonalj  along  the  whole  part  of  our  line  fTom  Minor's  (Uro  to  Torktown, 
I  have  no  accurate  data  npon  which  to  baaa  an  exact  statemant\of  hia  fore?;  but  frfun  variotu 
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continued  his  applications  to  the  Government  for  more 
troops,  more  <';uinon,  more  transportation — allwliich  -were 
sent  forward  to  Iiim  as  rapidly  as  possible,  being  taken 
mainly  from  McDowell's  corps.  On  the  14th  of  April, 
General  Franklin,  detached  from  that  corps,  reported  to 
General  McClellan,  near  Yorktown,  but  his  troops  rc- 
mained  on  board  the  transports.  A  month  was  spent  in 
this  way,  the  President  urging  action  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  and  the  commanding  geneial  dt'laying  from  day 
to  day  Ms  reiterated  promises  to  commence  operations 
immediately.  At  last,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  rebels  had  been  busy  for  a  day 
or  two  in  evacuating  Yorktown,  and  that  the  last  of  their 
columns  liad  left  that  place,  all  their  supply  trains  hav- 
ing been  previously  removed  on  the  day  and  night  pre- 
ceding. General  McClellan,  in  announcing  this  event  to 
the  Government,  added  that  "  no  time  would  be  lost"  in 
the  pursuit,  and  that  he  should  ''push  the  enemy  to  the 
wall."  General  Stoneman,  with  a  column  of  cavalry, 
was  at  once  sent  forward  to  overtake  the  retreating 
enemy,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  on  the  same  day, 
and  was  repulsed.  On  the  5tli,  tlie  forces  ordered  for- 
ward by  General  McClellan  came  up,  and  found  a  very 
strong  rear-guard  of  the  rebels  sti'ongly  fortified,  about 
two  miles  east  of  Williamsburg,  and  prepared  to  dispute 
the  advance  of  the  pursuing  troops.     It  had  been  known 

(ODrces  of  informatton  I  was  eatisfled  thnt  I  had  before  me  the  enemy's  Army  of  the  Polomnp, 
oniler  the  comniand  of  Geneiiil  McClellan,  with  ibt  esce|>iiim  nf  the  two  corpt  d'ar>;ie«  uf 
Banks  and  MiDowell  resppctivclr — fiiirning  an  aggregate  number  ccrUiLnly  of  not  lesa  than  one 
honilred  Ihoiiaand,  since  asctrtaioed  to  tiave  b  en  one  hundred  and  t«i'iily  thousaml  men. 

Od  every  portion  "t  my  lines  he  attached  us  nith  a  fnrlous  cannonading  and  muaketry,  wbleb 
wu  responded  to  witb  effect  by  iiur  batterii-e  and  troops  of  the  line.  Uln  tkirmisheM  liLs'i  were 
well  thrown  forward  on  this  and  the  tmcceoding  day,  and  onerBCtically  fcU  our  wholi-  line,  but 
were  everywhere  repulsed  by  the  steadiness  of  oar  troops.  TViua,  xeiVi  Jlne  thoumiiid  mtn, 
tuebinne  o/  the  garritona,  tee  »topped  nnd  held  in  check  over  one  hundred  th<nt«atid  of  the 
enemy.  Every  preparation  was  made  In  antlcl|)Otion  of  another  attack  by  the  enemy.  Tli« 
men  slept  In  the  trenches  and  under  arms,  but,  to  my  utter  surprise,  he  permilted  day  after 
day  to  elapte  without  an  attault. 

In  a  few  days  the  object  of  his  delay  was  apparent.  7n  every  direction  in  front  of  our  linen, 
through  the  intervening  woods  and  aloud  the  open  Jteldn,  aarthworki  began  to  appear. 
Thniugh  the  energetic  action  of  the  Government  re-eDlori-oiiionts  Lcgoii  to  pour  In,  and  e<iA 
Iwiir  the  army  of  the  Peninmila  grew  utronger  and  etronge^,  until  anxiety  patted  from  my 
mindattoVttrt9vltofanattachvponu«.       *       »        • 

J.  BaHkiirad  MACRL-r-tit,  Mafor-Geifai. 
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from  the  beginning  that  a  very  formidable  line  of  forts 
had  been  erected  here,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  equally 
well  known  by  the  commanding  general  that  the  retreat- 
ing enemy  would  avail  himself  of  them  to  delay  the 
pursuit.  General  McClellan,  however,  had  evidently 
anticipated  no  resistance.  He  remained  at  his  head-quar- 
ters, two  miles  in  the  rear  of  Yorktown,  until  summoned 
by  special  messenger  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  who 
announced  to  him  that  our  troops  had  encountered  the 
enemy  strongly  posted,  that  a  bloody  battle  was  in 
progress,  and  that  his  presence  on  the  held  was  impera- 
tively required.  Replying  to  the  messenger  that  he  had 
supposed  our  troops  in  front  "could  attend  to  that  little 
matter,"  General  McClellan  left  his  head-quarters  atabout 
half- past  two,  p.  M.,  and  reached  the  field  at  five.  Gen- 
eral Hooker,  General  Heintzelroan,  and  General  Sumner 
had  been  fighting  under  enormous  difflculties,  and  with 
lieavy  lossi'S,  during  all  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  and 
just  as  the  commanding  general  arrived,  General  Kearney 
had  re-enforced  General  Hooker,  and  General  Hancock 
had  executed  a  brilliant  Hank  movement,  which  tamed 
the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  left  our  forces  in  possession 
of  the  field. 

General  McClellan  does  not  seem  to  have  understood 
that  this  affair  was  simply  an  attempt  of  the  rebel  rear- 
guard to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  main  force,  and  that 
wlien  it  had  delayed  the  pursuit  it  had  accomplished  its 
whole  purpose.  He  countermanded  an  order  for  the 
advance  of  two  divisions,  and  ordered  them  back  to 
Yorktown ;  and  in  a  dispatch  sent  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment the  same  night,  he  treats  the  battle  as  an  engage- 
ment with  the  whole  rebel  army.  "I  find,"  he  says, 
' '  General  Joe  Johnston  in  front  of  me  in  strong  force, 
probably  greater,  a  good  deal,  than  my  own."  He  again 
complains  of  the  inferiority  of  his  command,  says  he  will 
do  all  he  can  "  with  the  force  at  his  disposal,"  and  that 
he  should  ' '  run  the  rislc  of  at  least  holding  them  in  check 
here  (at  Williamsburg)  while  he  resumed  the  original 
plan"— which  was  to  send  Franklin  to  West  Point  by 
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water.  But  the  direct  pursuit  of  the  retreating  ri4>el 
army  was  abandoned — owing,  as  the  General  said,  to  the 
bad  state  of  the  roads,  which  rendered  it  inipracticai)le. 
Some  live  days  were  spent  at  Williamsburg,  which  en- 
abled the  rebels,  notwithstanding  the  "state  of  the 
roads,"  to  withdraw  their  whole  force  across  the  Chick- 
ahominy,  and  establish  themselves  within  the  fortifica- 
tions in  front  of  Richmond.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
General  Franklin  landed  at  West  Point,  but  too  late  to 
intercept  the  main  body  of  the  retreating  anny  ;  he  was 
met  by  a  strong  rear-guard,  with  whom  he  had  a  sharp 
but  fruitless  engagement. 

The  York  River  had  been  selected  as  the  base  of 
operations,  in  preference  to  the  James,  because  it  "was 
in  a  better  position  to  effect  a  junction  with  any  troops 
that  might  move  from  Washington  on  the  Fredericksburg 
line  ;"*  and  arrangements  were  made  to  procure  supplies 
for  the  army  by  that  route.  On  the  9th,  Norfolk  was 
evacuated  by  the  rebels,  all  the  troops  withdrawing  in 
safety  to  Richmond ;  and  the  city,  on  the  next  day,  was 
occupied  by  General  Wool.  On  the  11th,  the  formidable 
stesimer  MerrimacJc,  which  had  held  our  whole  naval  force 
at  Fortress  Monroe  completely  in  check,  was  blown  up 
by  the  rebels  themselves,  and  our  vessfls  attempted  to 
reopen  the  navigation  of  the  James  Rivei-,  but  were 
repulsed  by  a  heavy  battery  at  Drury's  Bluff,  eight 
miles  below  Richmond.  After  waiting  for  several  days 
for  the  roads  to  improve,  the  main  body  of  the  army  was 
put  in  motion  on  the  road  towards  Richmond,  which  was 
about  forty  miles  from  Williamsburg  ;  and,  on  the  16th, 
head-quarters  were  established  at  White  House,  at  the 
point  where  the  Richmond  Railroad  crosses  the  Pamun- 
key,  an  affluent  of  the  York  River— the  main  body  of  the 
army  lying  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  a 
swampy  stream,  behind  which  the  rebel  army  had  in- 
trenched itself  for  the  defence  of  Richmond. 
General  McClellan  began  again  to  prepare  for  fighting 

•  See  General  McCleUao'e  teatimony — Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the 
War,  vul.  i.,  p.  431. 
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the  "decisive  battle''  which  he  had  been  predicting evei 
since  the  rebels  withdrew  from  Manassas,  but  which  they 
had  so  far  succeeded  in  avoiding.  A  good  deal  of  his  at- 
tention, however,  was  devoted  to  making  out  a  case  of 
neglect  against  the  G-ovemment.  On  the  10th  of  May, 
when  he  iiad  advanced  but  three  miles  beyond  Williams- 
burg, ]ie  sent  a  long  dispatch  to  the  War  Department, 
reiterating  his  eonviction  that  the  rebels  were  about  to 
dispute  his  advance  with  their  whole  force,  and  asking 
for  "every  man"  the  Government  could  send  him.  If 
not  rn-euforred,  he  said  he  should  probably  be  "obliged 
to  tight  nearly  double  his  numbers  strongly  intrenched." 
Ten  days  previously  the  official  returns  showed  that  he 
had  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  under  his  com- 
mand. On  the  14th,  he  telegraphed  the  President,  reit- 
erating his  fears  that  he  was  to  be  mi't  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  saying  that  he  could  not  bring  more  than  eighty 
thousand  men  into  the  field,  and  again  asking  for  "  every 
man"  that  the  War  Department  could  send  him.  Even 
if  more  troops  should  not  be  needed  for  military  pur- 
poses, he  thought  a  great  display  of  imposing  force  in 
tlie  ■■apital  of  thi^  rebel  government  would  have  the  best 
moral  effect.  To  these  repeated  demands  the  President, 
throu,!i;h  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  18th  of  May,  made 
th«.'  following  reply  :— 

Wabhinoton,  May  IS— 2  p.  m, 
Geneeal: — Yonr  dispatch  to  the  President,  asking  re-en forceni en ti, 
has  been  received  and  carefully  considered. 

The  President  is  not  willing  to  uncover  the  Capital  entirely;  and  it  is 
believed  that  even  if  this  were  prudent,  it  would  require  more  time  to 
etfect  a  junction  between  your  army  and  that  of  the  Rappahannock  by  the 
way  of  the  Potomac  and  York  River,  than  by  a  land  march.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  attack  upon  Richmond  at  the 
earliest  moment,  General  McDowell  has  been  ordered  to  m.arch  upon  that 
city  by  the  shortest  route.  He  is  ordered,  keeping  himself  always  in  posi- 
tion, to  save  the  Capital  from  all  possible  attack,  so  to  operate  as  to  put 
his  left  wing  in  communication  with  your  right  wins,  and  yi>u  are  in- 
structed to  co-operate  so  as  to  establish  this  communication  as  soon  as 
possible  by  extending  your  right  wing  to  the  north  of  Riclimond. 

It  is  believed  that  this  communication  can  be  safely  established  either 
north  or  south  of  the  Paraunkey  River. 
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la  any  event,  you  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  muiii  body  of  the  enemy's 
forces  from  leaving  Richmond,  and  falling  in  overwhelming  force  ujjou 
General  McDowell.  He  will  move  with  between  thirty-fivo  and  forty 
thousand  men. 

A  copy  of  the  inatructiona  to  General  McDowell  are  with  this.  Thu 
Bpecific  task  assigned  to  his  command  has  been  to  provide  against  any 
danger  to  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

At  your  earliest  call  for  re -enforcements,  he  is  sent  forward  to  co-oper- 
ate in  the  reduction  of  Richmoud,  but  charged,  in  attempting  thi-,  not  to 
uncover  the  City  of  Wasliington,  and  you  will  give  no  order,  eithor  boforo 
or  after  your  junction,  which  can  put  him  out  oi  position  to  <ovit  this 
city.  You  and  ho  will  communicate  with  each  otiier  by  tek'Lcraph  or 
otherwise,  as  frequently  as  may  be  necessary  for  suffiri^'ut  CM-oi'eration. 
When  General  McDowell  is  in  position  on  your  ritrht,  his  supiiUes  mast 
be  drawn  from  West  Point,  and  you  will  instruct  your  staff  ulBcera  Uy  be 
prepared  to  supply  him  by  that  route. 

The  President  desires  that  General  McDowell  retain  the  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  of  the  forces  with  which  he 
moves  forward. 

By  order  of  the  President.  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 


In  reply  to  this,  on  the  21st  of  May,  G'.'ueral  M<-(.'lellaii 
repeated  his  declarations  of  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  rebels,  and  urged  that  General  McDowell  should  join 
him  by  water  instead  of  by  land,  going  down  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  the  bay  to  Fortress  Mmiroe,  and  then  ascend- 
ing the  York  and  Pamunkey  Rivers.  He  feared  th<?re 
was  "little  hope  that  he  could  join  him  overland  iu  time 
for  the  coming  battle.  Delays,"  he  says,  "on  my  part 
will  be  dangerous :  I  fear  sickm-ss  and  demoralization. 
This  region  is  unhealthy  for  Northern  men,  and  unless 
kept  moving,  I  fear  that  our  soldiers  may  In-come  dis- 
couraged"— a  fear  that  was  partially  justified  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  whole  month  succeeding,  during  which 
he  kept  them  idle.  He  complained  also  that  McDowell 
was  not  put  more  completely  under  liis  command,  and 
declared  that  a  movement  by  land  would  uncover  A\'ash- 
ington  quite  as  completely  as  one  by  water.  He  was 
busy  at  that  time  in  bridging  the  Chickahorainy,  and 
gave  no  instructions,  as  required,  for  supplying  McDow- 
ell' s  forces  on  their  arrival  at  West  Point. 
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To  these  representations  he  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent the  following  reply : — 

WAsmiioTox,  May  24, 1808. 

I  left  General  McDowell'a  camp  at  djirk  last  evening.  Sliielda's  com- 
mand is  there,  but  it  is  so  worn  that  he  cannot  move  before  Monday 
morning,  the  '26tli.  We  have  so  thinned  our  line  to  get  troops  for  other 
plaoea  that  it  was  brokeu  jeaterday  at  Front  Royal,  with  a  probable  loss 
to  us  of  oao  regiment  infantry,  two  companies  cavalry,  putting  General 
Banks  in  some  periL 

The  enemy's  forces,  under  General  Anderson,  now  opposing  General 
McDowell's  advance,  have,  as  their  liue  of  supply  and  retreat,  the  road  to 
Ittchmond. 

If,  in  conjunction  with  McDowell's  movement  against  Anderson,  yon 
could  send  a  force  from  your  right  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies  from 
Kichmond,  preserve  the  railroad  bridge  across  tlie  two  fonls  of  the  Pa- 
raunkoy,  and  intercept  the  enemy's  retreat,  you  will  prevent  the  Army 
now  opposed  to  you  from  receiving  an  accession  of  numbers  of  nearly 
fifteen  thousand  men  ;  and  if  you  succeed  in  saving  the  bridges,  you  will 
secure  a  line  of  railroad  for  supplies  in  addition  to  the  one  yuu  now  have. 
Can  you  not  do  this  almost  as  well  as  not,  while  you  are  building  the 
Ohickahomiiiy  bridges?  McDowell  and  Shields  both  say  they  can,  and 
positively  will  move  Monday  morning.  I  wish  yiiu  to  move  cautiously 
and  safely. 

You  will  have  command  of  McDowell,  after  he  joins  you,  preci:?eiy  as 
you  indicated  in  your  long  dispatch  to  as  of  the  21st. 

A,  Lincoln,  Prtsident. 

Major-General  G.  B.  MoOlellan. 

General  Banks,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  sent  by 
General  McClellan,  on  the  1st  of  April,  to  gnard  the  ap- 
proaches to  Washington  by  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
which  were  even  then  menaced  by  Jackson  with  a  con- 
siderable rebel  force.  A  conviction  of  the  entire  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  forces  left  for  the  protection  of  the  Capital 
had  led  to  the  retention  of  McDowell,  from  whose  com- 
mand, however,  npon  General  McClellan' s  urgent  and 
impatii^nt  applications,  General  Franklin's  division  had 
been  detached.  On  the  23d,  as  stated  in  the  above  letter 
from  the  President,  there  were  indications  of  a  purpose 
on  Jackson's  part  to  move  in  force  against  Banks;  and 
this  purpose  was  so  clearly  developed,  and  his  situation 
became  so  critical,  that  the  President  was  compelled  to 
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re-enforce  him,  a  movement  wliich  lie  announced  in  the 
foliowing  dispatch  to  General  McCleiian  :~ 

May  24, 1362,— (From  Washlncton.  4  r.  m.) 
In  conse()uence  of  Genentl  Banks'a  criticul  position,  J  liave  been  com- 
pelled to  suspend  General  McBowfird  niovfuientH  to  join  yon.  The 
enemy  are  making  ;i  deaperate  pusli  upon  Harper's  Fltiv,  and  we  aro 
trying  to  throw  (lenoral  Fremont's  force,  and  part  of  Gi-nerul  MrOowell's, 
ill  their  reav.  A.  Lisodln,  President. 

M^or-General  G.  B,  MoClellan. 

Unable,  apparently,  or  unwilling  to  concede  any  tiling 
whatever  to  emergencies  existing  elsewlicre.  General 
McClellan  remonstrated  against  the  diversion  of  McDow- 
ell, in  reply  to  ^vhicl^  he  received,  on  the  26th,  the 
following  more  full  explanation  from  the  President : — 

WAsriiMiT.is,  il.iy  i'j,  1S62. 
Your  dispatch  reoeiv.'d.  General  Banks  was  at  Straslmrg  with  ahoiit 
six  thousand  men.  Shields  having  been  takcii  from  liim  to  swt.ll  a  col- 
umn for  McDowell  to  aid  you  at  Richmond,  and  the  ri.'>t  of  his  force 
scattered  at  varions  places.  On  the  iirjd,  a  rebel  force,  of  SL'ven  thousand 
to  ten  thousand,  fell  upon  one  rv-'giiiiL-nt  and  two  cmnpanics  t;narding 
the  bridge  at  Port  Royal,  destroying  it  entirely  ;  crossed  tho  .Shenandoah, 
and  on  the  24th,  yesterday,  pushed  on  to  get  n<jrth  of  Banks  mi  the  ro^d 
to  Winchester.  General  Banks  ran  a  nu^e  with  tlicrn,  beating  them  into 
Winchester  yesterday  evening.  This  morning  a  battle  ensued  between 
the  two  forces,  in  which  General  Banks  was  beaten  back  into  full  retreat 
towards  Martinsburg,  and  probably  is  broken  up  ititoatotal  rout.  Geary, 
on  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  juHt  now  reports  that  Jackson  is  now 
near  Front  Royal  with  ten  thousand  troops,  following  up  anil  supporting, 
as  I  understand,  the  force  now  pursuing  Banks.  Alt",  that  another  force 
of  ten  thousand  is  near  Orleans,  liiUowing  on  in  the  same  direction. 
Stripped  bare,  as  we  are  here,  I  will  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  them  cross- 
ing the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry  or  above.  iicDowell  lias  about 
twenty  thousand  of  his  forces  moving  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Port  Royal, 
and  Fremont,  who  was  at  Franklin,  is  moving  to  Harrison  bur;.' — both  thcao 
movements  intended  to  get  in  the  enemy's  rear. 

One  more  of  McDoweirs  brigadca  is  ordered  through  here  to  Harper's 
Ferry;  the  rest  of  his  forces  remain  for  the  present  at  Fredericksburg. 
We  are  sending  such  regiments  and  dribs  from  here  and  Baltimore  as  we 
can  spare  to  Harper's  Ferry,  supplying  their  places  in  some  sort,  calUng 
m  militia  from  the  adjacent  States.  We  also  have  eighteen  cannon  on 
the  road  to  Harper's  Ferry,  of  which  arm  there  is  not  a  single  one  at 
that  point.     This  is  now  our  situation. 
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If  J[i.Do\veII'a  force  was  now  beyond  our  reach,  we  should  be  entirely 
helpless.  Apprehenainns  of  something  like  this,  and  no  unwUlingnebs  to 
sustain  you,  has  always  been  my  reason  for  withholding  McDoweH's 
forces  from  you. 

Please  understand  this,  and  do  the  best  yon  can  with  the  forces  you 
have.  A.  Lincoln,  President. 

Major -General  MoOlellan. 

Jackson  continued  his  triumpliant  march  through  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  noth- 
ing could  prevent  his  crossing  the  Potomac,  and  making 
his  appearance  in  rear  of  AVasliington.  The  President 
promptly  announced  this  state  of  things  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan  in  the  following  dispatch  : — 

Wabhhjgtom,  JTay  25, 1862—3  p.  il 
Tlif  enemy  is  moving  north  in  sufficient  force  to  drive  General  Biinks 
before  Iiiin  ;  precisely  in  what  force  wo  cannut  tell.  He  is  also  threaten- 
ing Lofbbnr^'  and  G(?ary  on  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  from  both  north 
aud  smith;  in  [ir^'fisely  what  force  we  cannot  tell.  I  tliink  the  move- 
ment is  a  L'cncral  and  cunciTted  one.  Such  as  would  not  be  if  he  was 
actinir  upon  the  purpose  of  a  very  desperate  defence  of  Richmond.  I 
think  the  time  is  near  VfWn  you  must  either  attack  Richmond  or  give 
u]t  the  job,  and  come  to  the  defence  of  Washington.  Let  me  hear  from 
you  instantly.  A.  LixeoLN. 

To  this  General  McClellan  replied  that,  independently 
of  the  President's  letter,  "the  time  was  very  near  when 
he  should  attark  Kichmond."  He  knew  nothing  of 
Banks's  position  and  force,  but  thouiiht  Jackson's  move- 
ment was  designed  to  prevent  re-enforcements  being  sent 
to  him. 

On  the  26th,  the  President  announced  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan the  safrty  of  Banks  at  Williamsport,  and  then 
turned  his  attention,  with  renewed  anxiety,  to  the  move- 
ment against  Richmond,  urging  General  McClellan,  if 
possible,  to  cut  the  railroad  between  that  city  and  the 
Rappahannock,  over  which  the  enemy  obtained  their 
supplies.  The  General,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  in- 
fonned  him  that  he  was  "quietly  closing  in  tipon  the 
enemy  preparatory  to  the  last  struggle" — that  he  felt 
forced  to  take  every  possible  precaution  against  disaster. 
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and  that  liis  "  arrangementa  for  the  morrow  were  very 
important,  and  if  successful  would  leare  him  free  to 
strike  on  the  return  of  the  force  attacked."  The  move- 
ment here  referred  to  was  one  against  a  portion  of  the 
rebel  forces  at  Hanover  Court-House,  whicli  threatened 
McDowell,  and  was  in  a  position  to  re-enforce  .Jackson. 
The  expedition  was  under  command  of  General  Fitz-John 
Porter,  and  proved  a  success.  General  McClellan  on  the 
28th  announced  it  to  the  Government  as  a  "cuiiiplete 
rout"  of  the  rebels,  and  as  entitlinii;  Porter  to  tlie  hii^liest 
honors.  In  the  same  dispatcli  he  said  he  would  do  liis 
best  to  cut  off  Jackson  from  returning  to  Richmond,  but 
doubted  if  he  could.  The  great  battle  was  about  to  be 
fought  before  Richmond,  and  he  adds;  "It  is  the  i*nlicy 
and  the  duty  of  the  Go\'ernmi'nt  to  send  me  by  water  all 
the  well-drilled  troops  available.  All  unavailable  troops 
should  be  collected  here."  Poi'ter,  he  s.iid,  had  cut 
all  the  railroads  bnt  tlie  one  from  Richmond  to  Fred- 
ericksburg, which  was  tlie  one  concerning  which  the 
President  h.ad  evinced  the  most  anxiety.  AnotJKT 
expedition  was  sent  to  the  South  Anna  Riv<'r  and 
Ashland,  which  destroyed  some  bridges  witl:out  op- 
position. This  was  announced  to  tlie  Government  by 
General  McClellan  as  another  "complete  victory  '"  achiev- 
ed by  tlie  heroism  of  Porter — accompanied  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  enemy  were  even  in  ,:i:ieater  force  tlian 
he  had  supposed.  "  1  will  do,"  said  thi-  disjiatcli,  "all 
that  quiclv  movements  can  accomplish,  and  yuu  must 
send  me  all  the  troops  you  can,  and  leav<^  to  me  full 
latitude  as  to  choice  of  commanders."  In  reply,  the 
President  sent  him  the  following  : — 

WAsmNGTOH,  May  28. 1862. 
I  am  very  glad  of  General  F.  J.  Porter's  vittory  ;  sfll,  if  it  was  a  total 
rout  of  the  enemy,  I  am  puzzled  to  liiiow  wliy  tlie  fjicliraond  and  Fred- 
ericlisburg  Railroad  was  not  seized  again,  as  you  say  you  have  all  the 
railroads  hut  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg.  I  am  jiuzzled  to  see 
bon-,  lacking  that,  you  can  have  any,  excei>t  the  sera])  froni  Richmond  to 
West  Point.  The  scrap  of  the  Virginia  Central,  from  Riclimond  to  Han- 
over -Junc'iou,  w:thout  i::nre,  is  simply  notliing.  That  tlie  ffliolc  of  the 
enemy  is  concentrating  on  Eichmond,  I  think,  cannot  he  certaUily  known 
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to  you  or  me.  Saxton,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  informs  us  i-hat  large  forces, 
BUpposed  to  be  Jackson's  aiid  Eweil'B,  forced  liia  advance  from  Charles- 
town  to-day.  General  King  telegraphs  ub  from  Fredericksburg  that  con- 
trabands give  certain  informution  that  fifteen  thousand  left  Hanover 
Junction  Monday  morning  to  re-enforce  Jackson,  I  am  painftilly  im- 
pressed witli  tlie  importance  of  the  struggle  before  you,  and  shall  aid  yon 
all  I  can  consistently  with  my  view  of  the  due  regard  to  all  points, 

A.  LlSCOLH. 

U^or-Gcneral  MoClbllak. 

To  a  dispatch  reporting  the  destruction  of  the  South 
Anna  Railroad  bridge,  the  President  replied  thus: — 

Wignrxorcv,  Maij  M,  1301 

Your  dispatch   as  to  the  South  Anna  and  Ashland  being  seized  by 

onr  forces  this  morning  is  received.     Understanding  these  points  to  be 

on  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  Railroad,  I  heartily  congratulate 

the  country,  and  thank  General  McClellan  and  his  army  for  their  seizure. 

A.  Lincoln. 

On  the  30th,  General  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  complaining  that  the  Government  did  not 
seem  to  apprei-iate  the  magnitude  of  Porter's  victory,  and 
saying  that  his  army  was  now  well  in  hand,  and  that 
*'  another  <Jay  will  make  the  probable  field  of  battle  pass 
able  for  artillery." 

On  the  25th  of  May,  General  Keyes  with  the  Fourth 
Corps  had  been  ordered  across  the  Chickahorainy,  and  was 
followed  by  the  Third,  under  General  Heintzelman—<ne 
division  of  the  Fourth,  under  General  Casey,  being  pushed 
forward  within  seven  miles  of  Richmond,  to  Seven  Pines, 
which  he  was  ordered  to  hold  at  all  hazards.  On  the  28th, 
General  Keyes  was  ordered  to  advance  Casey's  Division 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  Fair  Oaks.  General  Keyes 
obeyed  the  order,  but  made  strong  representations  to  head- 
quarters of  the  extreme  danger  of  pushing  these  troops  so 
far  in  advance  without  adequate  support,  and  requested 
that  General  Heintzelman  might  be  brought  within  sup- 
porting distance,  and  that  a  stronger  force  might  be  crossed 
over  the  Chickahominy  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  general 
t.'ngagement  which  these  advances  would  be  very  likely 
to  bring  on.     These  requests  were  neglected,  and  General 
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Keyes  was  rpgarded  and  treated  as  an  alarmist.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  30th  he  made  a  personal  examination  of 
his  front,  and  reported  that  lie  was  menaced  by  an  over- 
whelming force  of  the  enemy  in  front  and  on  both  Hanks, 
and  he  again  urged  the  necessity  for  support,  to  which  he 
received  a  very  abrupt  reply  that  no  more  troops  would 
he  crossed  over,  and  that  the  Third  Corps  would  not  be  ad- 
vanced unless  he  was  attacked.  At  about  noon  the  next 
day  he  was  attacked  on  both  flanks  and  in  front,  General 
Casey's  Division  driven  back  with  heavy  loss,  and  in  spite 
of  a  stubborn  and  gallant  resistance  on  the  part  of  his 
corps.  General  Keyes  was  compelled  to  fall  back  with 
severe  losses,  some  two  miles,  when  the  enemy  was  check- 
ed, and  night  put  an  end  to  the  engagement.  On  hearing 
the  firing  at  head-quarters,  some  four  miles  distant.  Gen- 
eral McClellan  ordered  General  Sumner  to  hold  his  com- 
mand in  readiness  to  move.  General  Sumner  not  only  did 
so,  but  moved  them  at  once  to  the  bridge,  and  on  receiv- 
ing authority  crossed  over,  and,  by  the  greate.-<t  cxi  rtions 
over  muddy  roads,  reached  the  field  of  battle  in  time  to 
aid  in  checking  the  rebel  advance  for  the  night.  Early 
the  next  morning  the  enemy  renewed  the  attack  with  great 
vigor,  but  the  arrival  of  General  Sumner,  and  the  advance 
of  General  Heintzehnau's  Corps,  enabled  our  forces,  though 
still  greatly  inferior,  not  only  to  repel  the  assault,  but  to 
Inflict  upon  the  enemy  a  signal  defeat.  They  werr  driven 
back  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  with  terrible  losses  upon 
Kichmond,  where  their  arrival  created  the  utmost  con- 
sternation, as  it  was  taken  for  granted  they  would  be 
immediately  followed  by  our  whole  army. 

General  McClellan,  who  had  remained  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cliickahominy 
during  the  whole  of  the  engagements  of  both  daj's,  crossed 
the  river  after  the  battle  was  over,  and  visited  the  field. 
"The  state  of  the  roads,"  he  says,  "and  the  impossibil- 
ity of  manoeuvring  artillery,  prevented  pursuit."  He  re- 
turned to  head-quarters  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  next 
day,  June  2d,  General  Heintzelman  sent  forward  a  strong 
reconnoitring  party  under  General  Hooker,  which  went 
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witliin  four  miles  of  Richmond  without  finding  any  en- 
emy. Upon  being  informed  of  tliis  fact,  General  McClel- 
lan  ordered  the  force  to  fall  back  to  its  old  position, 
assigning  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  as  the  reason  for  not 
attemjiting  either  to  march  upon  Richmond,  or  even  to 
hold  the  ground  already  gained.  In  a  dispatcli  to  ^Vash- 
ington  on  the  2d,  he  states  that  he  "  only  waits  for  the 
river  to  fall  to  cross  with  the  rest  of  the  army  and  malce 
a  f/Kiicral  aUacIc.  The  morale  of  my  troops,"  he  adds, 
"  is  n<ny  such  that  I  can  venture  much.  I  do  not  fear  for 
odds  against  mi>."  It  seems  to  have  been  his  intention 
thi'n,  to  concentrate  his  forces  for  an  immediate  advance 
upon  the  rebel  capital,  though  in  his  report,  written  more 
than  a  year  afterwards,  he  says  the  idea  of  uniting  the 
two  wings  of  the  army  at  that  time  for  a  vigorous  move 
upon  Richmond  was  "  simply  absurd,  and  was  probably 
never  seriously  entertained  by  any  one  connected  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac."'* 

Tht-'  Government  at  once  took  measures  to  strengthen 
the  army  by  all  the  means  available.  An  order  was  issued, 
placing  at  his  command  all  the  disposable  forces  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  another  ordering  McDowell  to  send  JlcCall's 
division  to  him  by  water  from  Fredericksburg.  McDowell 
or  Fremont  was  expected  to  fight  Jackson  at  Front  Royal, 
after  which,  part  of  their  troops  would  become  available 
for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  On  the  4th,  General 
McClellan  telegraphed  that  it  was  raining,  that  the  river 
was  still  high,  that  he  had  "to  be  very  cautious,"  that 
he  expected  another  severe  battle,  and  hoped,  after  our 
heavy  losses,  he  "  should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an 
alarmist."  On  the  5th,  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  him 
word  that  troops  had  been  embarked  for  him  at  Baltimore, 
to  which  he  replied  on  the  7th,  '' I  shall  be  in  perfect 
read!  II  ess  to  moveforward  and  take  Richmond  tJi  e  moment 
McCall  reaches  here^  and  the  ground  will  admit  the  pas- 
sage of  artillery."'  On  the  10th,  General  McCall's  forces 
began  to  arrive  at  White  House,  and  on  the  same  day 

•  See  General  McClellan's  Report,  August  4,  18G3. 
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General  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  department  that  a 
rumor  had  reached  him  that  the  reb(4s  had  been  re-enforced 
hy  Beauregard— that  he  thought  a  portion  of  Halleck's 
army  from  Tenne'ssee  should  be  sent  to  strengthen  him, 
but  that  he  should  ' '  attack  with  what  force  he  had,  as 
soon  as  the  weather  and  ground  will  pennit— but  there 
will  be  a  delay,"  he  added,  ''  the  extent  of  whioh  no  one 
can  foresee,  for  the  season  is  altogether  abnormal."  The 
Secretary  of  War  replied  that  Halleck  would  be  urged 
to  comply  with  his  request  if  he  could  safely  do  so — that 
neither  Beauregard  nor  his  army  was  in  Richmond,  that 
McDowell's  force  would  join  him  as  soon  as  po.^siblc,  that 
Fremont  had  had  an  engagement,  not  wholly  succssful, 
with  Jackson,  and  closing  with  this  strong  and  cordial 
assurance  of  confidence  and  support : — 

Be  assured,  General,  that  tliere  never  hds  been  a  moment  when  my  de- 
sire has  been  otherwise  than  to  aid  you  with  my  whole  heart,  iiuikI,  and 
strength,  since  the  hour  we  first  met ;  and  whatever  others  may  say  for 
their  own  purposes,  you  have  never  had,  and  never  can  have,  any  ihk- 
more  truly  your  friend,  or  more  anxious  to  support  you,  or  more  joyful 
than  I  shall  be  at  the  success  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  soon  \j<j  achieved 
by  your  arms. 

On  the  14th.  General  McClellan  ^n-ote  to  the  "War 
Department  that  the  w-eather  was  favorable,  and  that 
two  days  more  would  make  the  ground  practieable.  He 
still  urges  the  propriety  of  sending  him  more  troops,  but 
finds  a  new  subject  of  complaint  in  a  telegram  he  had 
received  from  McDowell.  The  latter,  on  the  8th,  had 
received  the  following  orders : — 

l"he  Secretary  of  War  directs  that,  having  first  provided  adequately  for 
the  defence  of  the  City  of  Washington  and  fur  holding  thr  position  at 
Frederickaburg,  you  operate,  with  the  residue  of  your  force  ;h  speedily  :ii 
poasible  in  the  direction  of  Richmond  to  co-operate  with  Majur-licneral 
McClellan,  in  accordance  with  the  iostrnctiona  liereti>fore  i:iven  you.  Mc- 
CaWs  Division,  v^h\ch  has  been  by  previous  order  directed  towards  Rich- 
mond by  water,  will  gtill  form,  a  part  of  the  Army  of  thf  Tinpjinhannock^ 
and  will  eome  vnder  your  orders  when  yon  are  in  a  positlun  to  co-operate 
teith  General  McClellan, 
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General  McDowell  had  telegraphed  McClellau  aa  fol- 
lows on  the  10th  of  June  :— 

For  the  third  time  I  am  ordered  to  join  you,  and  hope  this  time  to  get 
through.  In  view  of  the  remarks  made  with  reference  to  my  leaving 
yon,  and  not  joining  you  before,  by  your  friends,  and  of  something  I 
have  heard  as  coming  from  you  on  that  subject,  I  wish  to  aay,  I  go  with 
tho  greatest  satisfaction,  and  hope  to  arrive  with  my  main  body  in  time 
to  bo  of  service.  McCall  goes  in  advance  by  water.  I  will  be  with  you 
in  ten  days  with  tho  remainder  by  Fredericksburg. 

And  again,  June  12th : — 

The  delay  of  Mnjor-General  Banks  to  relieve  the  division  of  my  com- 
mand in  tho  valley  beyond  the  time  I  had  calculated  on,  will  prevent  my 
joining  you  witli  the  remainder  of  the  troops  I  am  to  take  below  at  as 
early  a  day  as  I  named,  MyThird  Division  (McCall's)  is  now  on  the  way. 
Please  do  me  the  favor  to  to  place  it  that  it  may  he  in  a  position  to  pin 
the  others  as  they  come  down  from  FrederielcHhurg. 

These  telegrams,  it  will  be  seen,  are  in  accordance  with 
the  orders  to  McDowell  of  the  8tli,  wliich  directed  that 
McCall's  Division  should  continue  to  form  part  of  the 
Army  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  required  that  McDowell 
should  operate  in  the  direction  of  Riclimond,  to  co-oper- 
ate with  McClellan  in  accordance  with  instructions  here- 
tofore giren  him. 

Th*^se  instructions  are  those  of  the  17th  and  18th  of 
May,  concerning  which  McClellan  sent  to  the  President 
his  long  telegram  of  the  21st,  in  which  he  says  :— 

This  fact  (McDowell's  forces  coming  within  his  department),  my  supe- 
rior rank,  and  the  express  language  of  the  sixty-second  article  of  war, 
«"ill  place  bis  command  under  my  orders,  unless  it  is  otherwise  specially 
directed  by  your  Excellency,  and  I  consider  that  he  will  be  under  ray 
command,  except  that  I  am  not  to  detach  any  portion  of  his  forces,  or 
give  any  orders  which  can  put  him  out  of  position  to  cover  Washington 

To  this  the  President  answered ; — 

Yon  will  have  command  of  McDowell  after  he  joins  you,  precisely  as 
you  indicated  in  your  long  dispatch  to  us  oi  the  21st. 

In  regard  to  this,  McClellan,  in  his  report  (August  4th, 
1863),  says  :- 
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Thia  information,  that  McDoweU'a  Corps  would  march  from  Fredericke 
burg  on  the  fallowing  Monday^the  26th— and  that  he  would  be  uiidur 
my  cuuiraand  as  indicated  iu  my  telegram  of  the  21st,  was  chcorint,'  news. 
:uid  I  now  felt  confident  that  we  would,  on  his  arrival,  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  overpower  the  large'  army  cdufronting  us. 

Yet  in  the  simple  request  of  McDowell,  aa  to  the 
posting  of  his  Third  (McCall's)  Division — made  to  carry 
out  the  plan— the  nt.*ws  of  which,  JlcClellan  says,  was  so 
cheering,  and  inspired  liim  with  such  confidence,  Mc- 
Cleilan  sees  nothing  but  personal  ambition  on  McDowell's 
part,  and  protests  against  tJiat  "spirit"  in  the  following 
terms;— 

That  request  does  not  breathe  the  proper  spirit.  Whatever  troops 
come  to  me  must  be  disposed  of  so  as  to  do  the  in"^f  good,  I  do  not  feel 
that,  in  such  circumstances  as  those  in  whieh  I  am  noM-  pLtieJ,  Griieml 
McDowell  should  wish  the  general  interests  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increaainc  hifl  command. 

If  I  cannot  fully  control  all  his  troops^  I  icant  none  of  them,  hut  woidd 
prefer  to  fight  the  iattlf  with  what  I  huve,  and  lef  others  he  responsible  for 
the  resvlts. 

The  department  lines  should  not  bo  allowed  to  interfere  with  me  ;  but 
General  McT'.,  and  all  nther  troops  sent  to  me,  should  be  placed  comjilete- 
ly  at  my  disposal,  to  do  with  them  as  I  think  beat.  In  ehi  other  way  can 
they  be  of  assistance  to  me.  I  therefore  request  that  I  may  have  entire 
and  full  control.  The  stake  at  issue  is  too  great  to  allow  persona!  con 
fliderations  to  he  entertained  :  you  know  that  I  have  none. 

It  had  been  suggested,  in  some  of  the  journals  of  thp 
day,  that  General  McDowell  might  possibly  advance 
upon  Richmond  from  the  north,  without  waiting  for 
McClellan:  it  is  scarcely  possible,  howeviT,  that  any 
suspicion  of  such  a  purpose  could  have  had  any  tiling  to 
do  with  General  McClellan' s  reiterated  and  emphatic 
desire  that  McDowell  should  join  him  by  water,  so  as  to 
be  in  his  rear,  and  not  by  land,  which  would  bring  him 
on  his  front — with  liis  peremptory  demand  that  all  Mc- 
Dowell's troops  should  be  "completely  at  his  disposal," 
with  his  indignant  protest  against  McDowell's  personal 
ambition,  or  with  his  conviction  of  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  disavowing  all  persona!  considerations  for 
himself.    But  it  is  certainly  a  little  singular  that  a  com- 
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mander,  intrusted  with  an  enterprise  of  sucli  transcendei.t 
importance  to  his  army  and  country,  wlio  had  been  so 
urgently  ciilling  for  re-enforcements  as  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  success,  should  hare  preferred  not  to  receive 
them,  but  to  fight  the  battle  with  what  he  had,  rather 
than  have  the  co-operation  of  McDowell  under  the  two 
conditions  fixed  by  the  President,  (1)  that  he  should  not 
deprive  him  of  his  troops,  or,  (2)  post  them  so  as  to 
prevent  thi'ir  being  kept  interposed  between  the  enemy 
and  Washington.  Even  if  he  conld  leave  "  others  to  be 
responsible  for  the  results,"  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he 
could  reconcile  the  possibility  of  adverse  results  with  Ms 
professedly  paramount  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  he  telegraphed  the  President  that 
troops  to  the  number  of  probably  ten  thousand  had  left 
Richmond  to  re-enforce  Jackson :  that  his  defensive 
works  on  thi'  Chickahominy,  made  necessary  by  his 
•'inferiority  of  nnmbers,"  would  be  completed  the  next 
day  ;  and  that  lie  would  be  glad  to  learn  the  "disposi- 
tion, as  to  numbers  and  position,  of  the  troops  not  under 
his  command,  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere,"  as  also  to  lay 
before  liis  Excellency,  "by  letter  or  telegraph,  his  views 
as  to  the  present  state  of  military  affairs  ihronghont  (he 
whole  country.'"  To  this  he  received  the  following 
reply  :— 

WiSHTOQTON,   JvMi   21,  1S63— 6  P.  M, 

Yonr  dispatch  of  yesterday,  two  p.  m.,  was  received  this  morning.  If 
it  would  not  divert  too  ninch  of  yonr  time  and  attention  from  the  army 
under  yonr  immediate  command,- 1  would  be  glad  tn  h.ive  yonr  views  as 
to  the  present  state  of  military  affairs  throughout  the  whole  conntry,  as 
you  say  you  would  be  glad  to  give  them.  I  would  rather  it  should  he  by 
letter  than  Ity  telegraph,  because  of  the  better  chance  of  secrecy.  As  to  the 
numbers  and  positions  of  the  troops  not  under  yonr  command  in  Virginia 
and  elsewhere,  even  if  I  could  do  it  with  iiccuracy,  which  I  cannot,  1 
would  rather  not  transmit,  either  by  telegraph  or  letter,  because  of  thi: 
chances  of  its  reaching  the  enemy.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  talk  Kitli 
you,  but  you  cannot  leave  your  camp,  and  I  cannot  well  leave  here. 

A.  Lincoln,  President. 

Major-General  Geokos  B.  MoClbi.lan. 
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The  President  also  stated  that  the  news  of  Jackson's 
having  been  re-enforced  from  Richmond  was  confirmed 
by  General  King  at  Fredericksburg,  and  added,  "  If  tliis 
is  true,  it  is  as  good  as  a  re-enforcement  to  you  of  an 
equal  force."  In  acknowledging  the  first  dispatcli,  Gen- 
eral McClellan  said,  he  "perceived  that  it  would  be 
better  to  defer  the  communication  he  desired  to  make'* 
on  the  condition  of  the  country  at  large  ;  he  soon,  indeed, 
had  occasion  to  give  all  his  attention  to  the  army  under 
his  command. 

General  McClellan  had  been,  for  nearly  a  month,  de- 
claring his  intention  to  advance  upon  Richmond  imme- 
diately. At  times,  as  has  been  seen  from  liis  dispatches, 
the  movement  was  fixed  for  specific  days,  thougli  in 
every  instance  something  occurred,  when  the  decisive 
moment  arrived,  to  cause  a  further  postpom 'ment.  On 
the  18th,  again  announcing  his  intention  to  advance,  he 
said  that  a  "general  engagement  might  take  place  at  anii 
Tiour,  as  an  advance  by  us  involves  a  battle  more  or  Ih.sb 
decisive."  But  in  the  same  dispatch  he  said,  "After  to- 
morrow we  shall  fight  the  rebel  army  as  soon  as  Provi- 
dence will  permit."  But  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other, 
in  spite  of  his  good  intentions,  and  the  apparent  permis- 
sion of  Providnnce,  General  Mi-Clellan  made  no  move- 
ment in  advance,  but  waited  until  he  was  attacked.  He 
had  placed  his  army  astride  the  Chickahominy — the  left 
wing  being  much  the  strongest  and  most  compact,  tlie 
right  being  comparatively  weak  and  very  extended.  He 
had  expended,  however,  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  bridging 
the  stream,  so  that  either  wing  could  have  been  thrown 
across  with  great  ease  and  celerity.  Up  to  the  24th  of 
June,  General  McClellan  believed  Jackson  to  be  in  strong 
force  at  Gordonsville,  where  he  was  receiving  re-enforce- 
ments from  Richmond  with  a  view  to  operations  in  tliat 
quarter.  But  on  that  day  he  was  told  by  a  deserter  that 
Jackson  was  planning  a  movement  to  attack  his  right  and 
rear  on  the  28th.  and  this  information  was  confirmed  by 
advices  from  the  War  Department  on  the  25th.  On  that 
day,  being  convincrd  that  he  is  to  be  attacked,  and  will 
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therefore  be  compelled  to  light,  he  writes  to  the  Depart- 
ment to  throw  upon  others  the  responsibility  of  an  antici- 
pated defeat.  He  declares  the  rebel  force  to  be  some  two 
'  hundred  thousand,  regrets  his  "  great  inferiority  of  num- 
bers," but  protests  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  it,  as  he 
has  repeatedly  and  constantly  called  for  re-enforcementa, 
and  declares  that  if  the  result  of  the  action  is  a  disaster, 
the  "responsibility  cannot  be  thrown  on  his  shoulders, 
but  must  rest  where  it  belongs."  He  closes  by  announ- 
cing that  a  ie<-(mnoissance  which  he  had  ordered  had 
proved  successful,  that  he  should  probably  be  attacked 
the  next  day,  and  that  he  felt  "that  there  was  no  use  in 
again  asking  for  re-enforcements."  To  this  the  President 
replied  as  follows : — 

WiSBiNOTOH,  June  35,  ISffl. 

Your  three  dispatches  of  yesterday  in  rel.ition,  ending  with  the  state 
ment  that  you  completely  succeeded  in  making  your  point,  are  very  grati 
fying.  The  later  one,  suggesting  the  probability  of  your  being  over 
whelmed  by  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  talking  of  to  whom  the  re 
sponsibility  will  belong,  pains  me  very  much.  I  give  you  all  I  can,  and 
act  on  the  presumption  that  you  will  do  the  best  ynu  can  with  what  yon 
have ;  while  you  continue,  ungenerously,  I  think,  to  assume  that  I  could 
give  you  more  if  1  would,  I  have  omitted — I  shall  omit — no  opportunity 
to  send  you  re-enforceinents  whenever  I  can.  A.  LtKCOLN. 

General  McC'lellan  had  foreseen  the  probability  of  be- 
ing attacked,  and  had  made  arrangements  for  a  defeat. 
"  More  than  a  week  previous,"  he  says  in  his  report, 
"that  is,  on  the  18th,"  he  had  prepared  for  a  retreat  to 
the  James  River,  and  had  ordered  supplies  to  that  point. 
His  extreme  right  was  attacked  at  Mechanicsville  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  26th,  but  the  enemy  were  repulsed.  The 
ntovement,  however,  disclosed  the  purpose  of  the  rebel 
army  to  crush  his  right  wing  and  cut  off  his  communica- 
tions, if  possible.  Two  plans  were  open  to  his  adoption : 
he  might  have  brought  over  his  left  wing,  and  so  strength- 
ened his  right  as  to  give  it  a  victory,  or  he  might  have 
withdrawn  his  right  across  the  Chickahomin y — in  itself  a 
strong  defensive  line — andhavepusliedhiswhole  force  into 
Richmond,  and  upon  the  rear  of  the  attacking  force.    Con- 
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centration  seemed  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  success  in 
any  event.  But  lie  did  not  attempt  it.  He  left  thi-  right 
wing  to  contend  next  day  witli  thirty  thousand  men, 
without  support,  against  the  main  body  of  the  rebel 
army,  and  only  withdrew  it  across  the  Chickaliominy 
after  it  had  been  beaten  with  terrific  slaughter  on  the 
27th,  in  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill.  On  the  evening 
of  that  day  he  informed  his  corps  commanders  of  his 
purpose  to  fall  back  to  the  James  River,  and  withdrew 
the  remainder  of  his  right  wing  across  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  On  the  next  day  the  whole  army  was  put  in 
motion  on  the  retreat,  and  General  McClellan  found  time 
again  to  reproach  the  Government  with  neglect  of  his 
army.  If  he  had  ten  thousand  fresh  men  to  use  at  once, 
he  said,  he  could  take  Richmond  ;  but,  as  it  was,  all  he 
could  do  would  be  to  cover  his  retreat.  He  repeated  that 
he  "was  not  responsible"  for  the  result,  and  that  he  must 
have  instantly  very  large  re-enforcemeuts  ;  and  closed  by 
saying  to  the  Secretary  of  War — what  we  do  not  believe 
any  subordinate  was  ever  before  permitted  to  say  to  his 
superior  officer  without  instant  dismissal — "  If  I  save  this 
army  now,  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you 
or  to  any  persons  in  Washington:  you  have  done  your 
best  to  sacrifice  this  army.'''' 
To  this  dispatch  the  President  replied  as  follows : — 

Wahiiingtoh,  Jane  28,  1S62. 

Save  y(»r  army  at  all  events.  Will  send  re -enforcements  as  faat  as  we 
can.  Of  course  they  cannot  reach  you  to-day,  to-moirow,  or  next  day. 
I  have  not  Baid  you  were  ungenerous  for  eaying  you  needed  re-enforce- 
ments; I  thought  you  were  ungenerous  in  assuming  that  I  did  not  send 
them  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  feel  any  misfortune  to  von  and  your  army  (juite 
as  keenly  as  you  feel  it  yourself.  If  you  have  had  a  drawn  battle  or  a 
repulse,  it  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the  enemy  not  bting  in  Washington. 
We  protected  Washington,  and  the  enemy  concentrated  on  you.  Had  we 
stripped  Washington,  he  would  have  been  upon  us  before  the  troops  sent 
could  have  got  to  you.  Less  than  a  week  ago  you  notified  us  that  re- 
enforcements  were  leaving  Richmond  to  come  in  front  of  us.  It  is  tho 
nature  of  tie  case,  and  neither  you  nor  the  Government  is  to  blame. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Under  general  orders  from  General  McClellan,  he  and 
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his  staff  proceeding  in  advance,  and  leaving  word  where 
the  corps  conimaudeis  were  to  make  successive  stands  to 
resist  pursuit,  but  taking  no  part  personally  in  any  one 
of  the  succeeding  engagements,  the  army  continued  its 
march  towards  Jamea  River.  They  first  resisted  and  re- 
pulsed the  pursuing  rebels  on  the  29th  at  Savage  Station, 
in  a  bloody  battle,  fought  under  General  Sumner,  and  on 
the  30th  bad  another  severe  engagement  at  Glendale. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  our  troops,  strongly  posted  at  Mal- 
vern Hill,  were  again  attacked  by  the  rebels,  whom  they 
repulsed  and  routed  with  terrible  slaughter ;  and  orders 
were  at  once  issued  for  the  further  retreat  of  the  army  to 
Harrison's  Landing,  which  General  McClellan  had  per- 
sonally examined  and  selected  on  the  day  before.  Even 
before  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  he  had  telegraphed  to 
Washington  for  "fresh  troops,"  saying  he  should  fall 
back  to  the  river  if  possible;  to  which  dispatch  hfe 
received  the  following  reply : — 

'W Aiutaatov,  Juli/  1, 1B62— 8.30  f,  h. 

It  is  impossible  to  re-enforce  you  for  your  present  emergency.  If  we 
had  a  million  of  men  we  could  not  get  them  to  you  in  time.  We  have 
not  the  men  to  send.  If  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  face  the  enemy, 
you  must  find  a  place  of  security,  and  wait,  rest,  and  repair.  Maintain 
yonr  ground  if  yon  can,  but  save  the  army  at  all  events,  even  if  you  fall 
back  to  Fort  Monroe.  We  still  have  strength  enough  in  the  country,  and 
will  bring  it  out. 

A.  Lincoln. 

M^ior-General  G.  B.  MoClellan. 

On  the  next  day,  in  reply  to  a  request  from  General 
McClellan  for  fifty  thousand  more  troops,  the  President 
thus  addressed  him : — 

Washinotoh,  Julyi,  1962. 
Your  dispatch  of  yesterday  induces  me  to  hope  that  your  array  is  hav- 
ing some  rest.  In  this  hope,  allow  me  to  reason  with  you  for  a  moment. 
When  you  ask  for  fifty  thousand  men  to  be  promptly  sent  you,  you  surely 
labor  under  some  gross  mistake  of  fact.  Recently  you  sent  papers  show- 
ing your  disposal  of  forces  made  last  spring  for  tlie  defence  of  Washington, 
and  advising  a  return  to  tl)at  plan.  I  find  it  included  in  and  about  Wash- 
ington seventy-five  thousand  men.  Now,  please  be  assured  that  I  have 
uot  men  enough  to  fill  that  very  plan  by  fifteen  thousand.  All  of  General 
Fremont's  in  theV alley,  all  of  General  B;iiil<s's.  all  of  General  McDowell's 
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not  with  you,  aad  all  iu  AV'asliiugton  taken  together,  Jo  iiotexceeJ,  if  they 
reach,  sixty  tliouaaiid.  With  lieneral  Wuol  and  (iciieral  Dix  added  to 
those  mentioned,  1  have  not,  outside  of  yuur  army,  riovciity-five  tliuusand 
men  east  of  the  mountnina.  Thus,  tlif  idea  of  suiidin^'  you  filty  thousand, 
Of  any  otliLT  considenible  forc^.'  promptly,  is  simply  absurd.  If,  in  your 
frequent  mention  of  responsibility,  you  have  the  impression  that  I  blame 
you  for  not  doing  more  than  you  can,  please  hu  relieved  of  sucIj  impres- 
fiion.  I  only  beg  that,  in  like  manner,  you  will  not  ask  iiiipn.-sibilities 
of  me.  If  you  think  you  are  nut  strong  enough  to  take  Itiilinn-nd  just 
now,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  try  just  now.  Save  the  army,  materiiil,  and 
personnel^  and  I  will  strengthen  it  for  the  oftensive  again  as  fast  as  I  ran. 
The  Governors  of  eighteen  States  offer  me  a  new  levy  of  three  hundred 
thousand,  which  I  accept.  A.  Li.vcoln. 

On  the  next  day,  the  3d,  General  McClellan  again  wrote 
for  one  hundred  thousand  men — "  niort^  ratlier  than  less," 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  ''  accomplisli  thr  great  task  of 
capturing  Richmond,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  relx'llion ;" 
and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  his  chief  of  staft".  General 
Marcy,  to  Washington,  iu  order  to  secure  a  perfect  tinder- 
standing  of  the  state  of  the  army.  Tlie  Gem^ral  said  he 
hoped  the  enemy  was  as  completely  worn  out  as  liis  own 
army,  though  he  apprehended  a  new  attack,  from  which, 
however,  he  trusted  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  might 
protect  him.  On  the  4th,  he  repeated  his  call  for  ''heavy 
re-enforcements,"  but  said  he  hfld  a  very  strong  position, 
from  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  gunboaty,  he  could  only 
be  driven  by  overwhelming  numbers.  On  the  same  day 
he  received  the  following  from  the  President : — 

War  Dkpabtmint,  Wasiiisoton  Citt,  D.  C.  July  4, 1362. 
I  understand  your  position  as  stated  in  your  letter,  and  by  General 
Marcy.  To  re-enforce  you  so  as  to  enable  you  to  rcMiine  the  offensive 
within  a  month,  or  even  six  weeks,  is  impossible.  In  addition  to  that 
ai-rived  and  now  arriving  from  the  Potomac  (about  ten  thuiisand  men,  I 
suppose),  and  about  ten  thousand,  I  hope,  you  will  have  from  Burnside 
very  soon,  and  about  five  thousand  from  Hunter  a  little  later,  I  do  not  see 
how  I  can  send  you  another  man  within  a  month.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  defensive,  for  the  present,  must  bo  your  only  care.  Save  tho 
army,  first,  where  you  are,  if  you  con;  andsecondly,  by  remov.il,  if  you  must. 
Yon,  on  the  ground,  must  be  the  judge  as  to  which  you  will  attsnipt, 
and  of  the  means  for  effecting  it.  I  but  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  with 
tlie  aid  of  the  gunboats  and  the  "re-enforcemeuts  mentioned  abo\e,  yon 
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can  hold  yonr  present  position ;  provided,  and  so  long  as  70a  can  keep 
the  James  Rivar  open  below  you.  If  you  are  not  tolerably  confident  yon 
can  keep  the  James  River  open,  you  had  better  remove  as  soon  as  pos- 
eible.  I  do  not  remember  that  yon  have  expressed  any  apprehension  as 
to  the  daQger  of  having  your  commanicatioD  cnt  on  the  river  below  yon, 
yet  I  do  not  suppose  it  can  have  escaped  your  attention. 

A.  LraooLn. 

F.  S. — If  at  any  time  you  feel  able  to  take  the  offensive,  you  are  not 
restrained  from  doing  so.  A.  L. 

At  this  point,  on  the  7th  of  July,  General  McClellan 
sent  the  President  a  letter  of  advice  on  the  general  con- 
duct of  liis  Administration.  He  thought  the  time  liad  come 
"wlieu  the  Government  should  dptcrmine  upon  a  civil 
and  militaiy  policy  covering  the  whole  ground  of  our 
national  trouble,"  and  he  proceeded  to  lay  down  the  basis 
of  such  a  policy  as  ought  to  be  adopted.  The  war  against 
the  rebellion,  he  said,  "  should  not  be  a  war  looking  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  people  of  any  State  in  any  event. 
Neither  confiscation  of  property,  political  execution  of 
persons,  territorial  organization  of  States,  nor  forcible 
abolition  of  slavery,  should  be  contemplated  for  a  mo- 
ment."    He  added : — 

Military  power  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  relations  of 
servituiJ^',  either  by  supporting  or  impairing  the  authority  of  the  master, 
extr-ept  for  repressing  disorder,  as  in  otJier  cases.  Slaves,  contraband,  under 
the  act  ()f  (.'I'ngress,  seeking  military  protection,  should  receive  it.  The 
rijrlit  of  the  Government  to  appropriate  permanently  to  its  own  service 
claims  to  Auve  labor,  should  be  asserted,  and  tlie  right  of  the  owner  to 
compensation  therefor  should  be  recognized.  This  principle  might  be 
extended,  upon  grounds  of  military  necessity  and  security,  to  all  the  slaves 
of  a  particular  State,  thus  working  manumission  in  such  State ;  and  in 
Missouri,  perhaps  in  Western  Virginia  also,  and  possibly  even  in  Maryland, 
tlie  ex|)edieQcy  of  such  a  measure  is  only  a  question  oi  time.     *     *     * 

Unless  the  principles  governing  the  future  conduct  of  our  struggle  shall 
be  made  known  and  approved,  the  effurt  to  obtain  requisite  forces  will  be 
almost  liopeless.  A  declaration  of  radical  views,  especially  upon  slavery, 
will  rapidly  disintegrate  our  present  armies. 

He  closed  this  letter  by  saying  that  to  carry  out  these 
views  the  President  would  require  a  Commander-in-Chief 
who  possessed  his  confidence  and  could  execute  his  orders ; 
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he  did  not  ask  that  place  for  himself,  but  would  serve  in 
any  position  that  might  be  assigned  him.  "  I  may  be," 
he  adds,  "  on  the  brink  of  eternity ;  and  as  I  hope  for 
forgiveness  from  my  Maker,  I  have  written  this  letter  with 
sincerity  towards  you,  and  from  love  for  my  country." 

The  President,  in.stead  of  entering  upon  a  discussion  as 
to  the  general  policy  of  his  Administration,  continued  to 
urge  the  General's  attention  to  the  state  of  his  own  army  ; 
and  in  order  to  infoi-m  himself  more  accurately  as  to  its 
actual  condition  and  prospects,  visited  the  camp  on  the 
8th  of  July,  at  Harrison's  Landing.  The  actual  strength 
of  the  army  seems  to  have  been  at  that  time  a  matter  of 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  ;  and  in  regard  to  it,  on 
returning  to  Washington,  the  President  thus  addressed 
the  General : — 

BzxacTiTK  MANSION.  WisRiNaTON,  July  13.  1863. 
Mt  Drab  Sir; — I  am  told  that  over  one  hundred  and  si.Tty  thuusand 
men  have  gone  with  your  army  on  the  Peninsula.  When  T  was  with  yon 
the  other  day,  we  made  out  eighty-six  thousand  remaining,  leaving  seventy- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  to  be  accounted  for.  1  believe  three  thousand 
five  hundred  will  cover  all  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in  ail  yonr 
battles  and  skirmishes,  leaving  fifty  thousand  who  have  left  otherwi-e. 
Xot  more  than  five  thousand  of  these  have  died,  leaving  forty-five  thou- 
sand of  yonr  army  still  alive,  and  not  with  it.  I  believe  half  or  two. 
thirds  of  them  are  fit  for  duty  to-day.  Have  you  any  more  perleet 
knowledge  of  this  than  I  have?  If  I  am  right,  and  you  had  these  men 
with  you,  you  could  go  into  Richmond  in  the  next  three  da\  3.  How  can 
they  be  got  to  you,  and  how  can  they  be  prevented  from  getting  away  in 
Bnch  numbers  for  the  future?  A.  Lincoln. 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  the  General  disclosed  the  fact  that 
thirty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  his 
army  were  absent  by  authority — /.  e. ,  on  furloughs  granted 
by  permission  of  the  Commanding  General.  The  actual 
number  of  troops  composing  his  army  on  the  20th  of  July, 
according  to  official  returns,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  the  aggre- 
gate losses  in  the  retreat  to  the  James  River  was  fifteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

During  the  President's  visit  to  the  camp,  the  future 
movements  of  the  army  were  a  subject  of  anxious  delib- 
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eratiou.  It  was  understood  that  the  rehels  were  gather- 
ing hirge  forces  for  another  advance  upon  Washington, 
which  was  comparatively  unprotected — and  as  General 
McOlellan  did  not  consider  himself  strong  enough  to  take 
the  offensive,  it  was  felt  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  con- 
centrate the  army,  eitlier  on  the  Peninsula  or  in  fiont  of 
Washington,  for  the  protection  of  the  Capital.  The  former 
course,  after  the  experience  of  the  past  season,  was  felt 
to  be  exceedingly  hazardous,  and  the  corps  commanders 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  latter.  General  McClellan  at  once  addressed  himself 
to  the  task  of  defeating  the  project.  On  the  11th,  he  tele 
graphed  to  the  President  that  "the  army  was  in  fine 
spirits,  and  that  he  hoped  he  would  soon  make  him  strong 
enough  to  try  again."  On  the  12th,  he  said  he  was  "more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  army  ouglit  not  to  be  with- 
drawn, but  promptly  re-enforced  and  thrown  again  upon 
Richmond."  He  "dreaded  the  effects  of  any  retreat  on 
the  morale  of  his  men" — though  his  previous  experience 
should  have  obviated  any  such  apprehension  in  his  mind. 
"If  we  have  a  little  more  than  half  a  chance,"  he  said, 
"we  can  take  Richmond."  On  the  17th,  he  urged  that 
General  Burnside's  whole  command  in  North  Carolina 
should  be  ordered  to  join  him,  to  enable  him  to  "assume 
the  offensive  as  soon  as  possible."  On  the  18th,  he  re- 
peated this  request ;  and  on  the  28th,  again  urged  that  he 
should  he  "at  once  re- enforced  by  all  available  troops." 
On  the  25th,  General  Halleck  had  visited  the  camp,  and, 
after  a  careful  inspection  of  the  condition  of  the  army, 
called  an  informal  council  of  the  officers,  a  majority  of 
whom,  upon  learning  the  state  of  affairs,  recommended  its 
withdrawal  from  the  Peninsula.  On  the  30th,  he  issued 
an  order  to  General  McClellan  to  make  arrangements  at 
once  for  a  prompt  removal  of  all  the  sick  in  his  army,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  move  "in  any  direction."  On  the 
2d  of  August,  not  having  received  any  reply.  General 
Halleck  renewed  his  order  to  "  remove  them  as  rapidly 
as  possible ;' '  to  which,  on  tlie  3d,  General  McClellan 
replied  that  it  was  "impossible  to  decide  what  cases  to 
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Bend  off  unless  he  knew  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
anny" — and  that  if  he  was  to  be  "  kept  longer  in  igno- 
rance of  what  was  to  be  effected,  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  accompUsh  the  object  in  view."  In  reply,  General 
Halleck  informed  him  that  his  army  was  to  be  "with-  ' 
drawn  from  the  Peninsula  to  Aquia  Creek,"  but  that  the 
withdrawal  should  be  concealed  even  from  his  own  offi- 
cers. General  McClellan,  on  the  4th,  wrote  a  long  protest 
against  this  movement — saying  it  mattered  not  what  jiur- 
tial  reverses  might  be  sustained  elsewhere — there  was  the 
"true  defence  of  Washington,"  and  he  asked  that  the 
order  might  be  rescinded.  To  this  letter,  after  again 
urging  General  McClellan  on  the  4th  to  hasten  the  removal 
of  the  sick,  which  he  was  "expected  to  have  done  with- 
out waiting  to  know  what  were  or  would  be  the  intentiuns 
of  the  Government  respecting  future  movements,"  Gen- 
eral Halleck  on  the  6th  addressed  him  as  follows  : — 

Wasuikgtdn,  Auqmi  6,  I8G2.  f 

Gbneral: — Your  teleprain  of  veaterday  was  received  thiaraorning,  and 
I  immediately  telegraphed  a  brief  reply,  prouiiaiog  to  write  you  more 
fnlly  by  mail. 

Toa,  General,  certainly  could  not  have  been  more  pained  at  rcci'tviiig 
my  order  than  I  was  at  the  necessity  of  issuing  it.  I  was  advised  by 
high  officers,  in  whose  judgment  I  had  great  confidence,  to  make  the 
order  immediately  on  my  arrival  here,  but  I  determined  not  to  do  so 
until  I  could  learn  your  wishes  from  a  personal  interview.  And  even 
after  that  interview  I  tried  every  means  in  my  power  to  avoid  withdraw- 
ing your  army,  and  delayed  my  decision  as  long  as  I  dared  to  delay  it. 

I  assure  you,  General,  it  was  not  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  act,  but 
one  that  c&Qsed  me  mure  anxious  thoughts  than  any  other  of  ray  life. 
But  after  full  and  mature  consideration  of  all  the  frot  and  toM^  I  was 
reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  order  must  be  issued — there 
was  to  my  mind  no  alternative. 

Allow  me  to  allude  to  a  few  of  the  facta  in  the  case. 

You  and  your  officers  at  our  interview  estimated  the  enemy's  forces  in 
and  around  Richmond  at  two  hundreil  thousand  men.  Since  then,  you 
and  others  report  that  they  have  receivfd  and  are  receiving  large 
re-enforceiiients  from  the  South.  General  Pope's  army,  covering  Wash- 
ington, is  only  about  forty  thousand.  Your  etfeotive  force  is  only  about 
ninety  thousand.  You  are  thirty  miles  from  Richmond,  and  Gentjral 
Pope  eighty  or  ninety,  tDith  the  enemy  directly  hetween  you,  ready  to  fall 
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with  his  superior  numlera  vpon  one  or  the  other  as  he  may  elect ;  neither 
can  re-enforce  the  other  in  case  of  such  an  attach. 

If  General  Pope's  army  be  dioiinislied  to  re-enforoc  yoa,  Wasliingtoii, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  wonld  be  left  uncovered  and  exposed.  If 
your  force  be  reduced  to  strengthen  Pope,  you  would  be  too  weak  to 
even  hold  the  position  jom  doiv  occnpy,  should  the  enemy  turn  round 
and  attack  you  in  full  force.  lu  other  words,  the  old  Army  of  the 
Potomac  is  split  into  two  parts,  with  the  entire  force  of  the  enemy 
directly  between  them.  They  cannot  be  united  by  land  without  expo- 
sing both  to  destruction,  and  yet  they  must  be  united.  To  send  Pope's 
forces  by  water  to  the  Pi-ninsula  is,  under  present  circumstances,  a 
military  impossibility.  The  only  alternative  is  to  send  the  forces  on  the 
Peninsula  to  some  point  by  water,  say  Fredericksburg,  where  the  two 
armies  can  be  united. 

Let  me  now  allude  to  some  of  the  objections  which  you  have  urged: 
you  say  that  the  withdrawal  from  the  present  position  will  cause  the 
certain  demoralization  of  the  army,  "  which  is  now  in  excellent  discipline 
and  condition." 

I  cannot  understand  why  a  simple  change  of  position  to  a  new  and 
by  no  means  distant  base  will  demoralize  an  army  in  excellent  discipline, 
unless  the  ofBcerg  themselves  assist  in  that  demoralization,  which  1  am 
satisficfl  they  will  not. 

Your  change  of  front  from  your  extreme  right  at  Hanover  Court-House 
to  your  present  condition  was  over  thirty  miles,  but  I  have  not  heard 
that  it  demoralized  your  troops,  notwithstanding  the  severe  losses  they 
sustained  in  effecting  it. 

A  new  base  on  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg  brings  you  within 
about  sixty  miles  of  Richmond,  and  secures  a  re-enforcement  of  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  fresh  and  disciplined  troops. 

The  change  with  such  advantages  will,  I  think,  if  properly  represented 
to  your  army,  encourage  rather  than  demor.alize  your  troops.  Moreover. 
you  yourself  suggested  that  a  junction  might  be  effected  at  Yorktown. 
but  that  a  flank  march  across  the  isthmus  would  be  more  hazardous  tlian 
to  retire  to  Fort  Monroe. 

Yon  will  remember  that  Yorktown  is  two  or  three  miles  further  than 
Fredericksburg  is.  Besides,  the  latter  is  between  Richmond  and  Wash- 
ington, and  covers  "Washington  from  any  attack  of  the  enemy. 

The  political  effect  of  the  withdrawal  may  at  first  be  nnfavorable ;  bat 
I  think  the  public  are  beginning  to  understand  its  necessity,  and  that  they 
will  have  much  more  confidence  in  a  united  army  than  in  its  separated 
fragments. 

But  you  will  reply,  why  not  re-enforce  me  here,  so  that  I  can  strike 
Richmond  from  my  present  position?  To  do  this,  you  said,  at  ouriuter- 
view,  that  you  required  thirty  thousand  additional  troops.  I  told  yon 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  you  so  many.    You  finally  thought  you 
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woiiM  have  "  soiol' chance  "  of  succeaa  with  twenty  tiiouBaiid.  But  you 
Afterwards  telegraplied  me  that  you  would  require  tliirty-five  thousand, 
ft9  the  eneray  was  being  largely  re-enforced. 

If  your  estimate  of  the  enemy's  strength  was  correct,  your  requisition 
was  perfectly  reasonable;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  fill  it  until 
new  troops  could  be  enlisted  and  organized,  which  would  require  several 
weeks. 

To  keep  your  array  in  its  present  position  until  it  could  be  so  re-en 
forced  would  almost  dL-.Trt)y  it  in  that  climate. 

The  months  of  August  and  Sfpteniber  are  almost  fatal  to  whites  who 
live  on  that  part  of  James  River;  aud  even  after  you  received  the  re-en- 
forcenients  asked  for,  you  admitted  that  you  rnu-'t  reduce  Fort  Darling 
and  the  river  batteries  before  you  could  advance  on  Richmond. 

It  i:-  by  no  means  certain  that  the  reduction  of  these  fortifications 
would  not  require  considerable  time — perhaps  as  much  as  those  at  York- 
town. 

This  delay  might  not  only  be  fatal  to  the  hvultli  of  your  army,  but  in 
the  mean  time  General  Pope's  forces  would  be  expused  to  the  heavy 
blows  of  tlie  enemy  without  the  slightest  hope  of  a3si>tii[ice  from  vi.u. 

In  regard  to  the  deiiuiralizing  eft'ect  of  a  withdrawal  from  the  Penin- 
sula to  the  Rappahannock,  1  must  remark  that  a  large  number  of  your 
highest  officers,  indeeti  a  majority  of  those  whose  opinions  have  been  re- 
ported to  me,  are  decidclly  in  favor  of  the  movement.  Even  several  of 
tliose  who  originally  advocated  the  line  of  the  Peninsula  now  advise  its 
abandonment. 

I  have  not  inquired,  and  do  not  wish  to  know,  by  whose  advice  or  for 
what  reasons  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  separated  into  two  part.-, 
with  the  enemy  between  them.     I  must  take  things  as  I  find  tlieiii. 

I  find  the  forces  divided,  and  1  wish  to  unite  tiK-m.  Only  one  feasible 
plan  has  been  presented  for  doing  thi^.  If  ymi.  or  any  one  eNe,  had 
presented  a  better  plan,  I  certainly  should  have  adopted  it.  But  all  of 
your  plans  require  re-enfort^ements  which  it  is  inip<»s3ible  t"  give  you. 
It  is  very  easy  to  a»h  for  re-enforcements,  but  it  is  not  sn  easy  to  give 
them  when  you  have  no  disposable  troops  at  your  command. 

I  have  written  very  plainly  as  I  understand  the  case,  and  I  hope  you 
will  give  me  credit  for  having  fully  considered  the  matter,  although  1  may 
have  arrived  at  very  different  conclusions  from  your  own. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  Hai.i.kok,   Oeneral-in- Chief. 

Mtflor-General  G.  B,  MoCi,eli,an,  Commanding,  etc.,  BerluUy,  Virginia. 

The  order  for  the  removal  of  the  sick  was  given  to 
General  McClellan  on  the  2d  of  August.  On  the  7th,  he 
reported  that  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty 
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had  been  eent,  and  five  thousand •  seven  hundred  still 
reiiiaiued.  On  the  9th,  General  Halleck  telegraphed 
McClellan  that  the  enemy  was  massing  his  forces  in  front 
of  General  Pope  and  Burnside  to  crush  them  and  move 
upon  Washington,  and  that  re-enforcements  must  at  once 
be  sent  to  Aquia  Creek  ;  to  which  he  replied  that  he 
would  "move  the  whole  army  as  soon  as  the  sick  were 
disposed  of."  On  the  12th,  in  reply  to  the  most  pressing 
orders  for  immediate  dispatch  from  General  Halleck,  who 
urged  that  Burnside  had  moved  thirteen  tliousand  troops 
in  two  days  to  Aquia  Creek,  General  McClellan  said  if 
Washington  was  in  danger,  that  army  could  scarcely 
arrive  in  time  to  save  it.  On  the  14th,  he  announced 
that  the  movement  had  commenced  ;  on  the  17tli,  he  said 
he  "should  not  feel  entirely  secure  until  he  had  the 
whole  army  beyond  the  Chickahominy,  but  that  he 
would  then  begin  to  forward  troops  by  water  as  fast  as 
transportation  would  pennit."  On  the  23d,  General 
Franklin's  Corps  started  from  Fortress  Monroe;  General 
McClelhm  followed  the  next  day,  and  reached  Aquia 
Creek  on  the  24th,  and  Alexandria  on  the  evening  of  the 
26th  of  August. 

On  the  27th  of  June  the  President  had  issued  an  order 
con.solidating  into  one  army,  to  be  called  the  Army  of 
Virginia,  the  forces  under  Major-Generals  Fremont, 
Banks,  and  McDowell.  The  command  of  this  army  was 
assigned  to  Major-General  John  Pope  ;  and  the  army  was 
divided  into  three  corps,  of  which  the  first  was  assigned 
to  Fremont,  the  second  to  Banks,  and  the  third  to  Mc- 
Dowell. Upon  receiving  this  order,  Major-General  Fre- 
mont applied  to  be  relieved  from  the  command  which  it 
assigned  him,  on  the  ground  that  by  the  appointment  of 
General  Pope  to  the  chief  command,  his  (Fremont's) 
position  was  "subordinate  and  inferior  to  that  heretofore 
held  by  him,  and  to  remain  in  the  subordinate  rank  now 
assigned  him  would  largely  reduce  his  rank  and  consid- 
eration in  the  service."  In  compliance  witli  his  request. 
General  Fremont  was  at  once  relieved. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  General  McClellan  was  ordered 
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by  General  Halleck  to  '■Hake  entire  direction  of  tlie  send- 
ing out  of  the  troops  from  Alexandria^'  to  re-enforrr 
Pope,  whom  the  enemy  were  pressing  with  a  powerful 
army,  and  whose  head-quarters  were  then  at  Warrenton 
Junction.  A  portion  of  tiie  Army  of  tlie  Potomac  which 
arrived  before  General  McClellan,  had  at  once  gone  for- 
ward to  the  aid  of  Pope ;  of  those  which  arrived  after 
him,  or  which  were  at  Alexandria  when  he  arrived,  not 
one  reached  the  field,  or  took  any  part  in  the  battli's  by 
which  the  army  was  saved  from  destruction  and  the  Capi- 
tal from  capture. 

The  extent  to  which  General  McClellan,  who  had  the 
"entire  direction  of  the  sending  of  these  re- enforcements," 
was  responsible  for  this  result,  is  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance,  not  only  to  himself  and  the  Grovernment, 
but  to  the  whole  country,  as  to  demand  a  somewhat 
detailed  examination. 

In  his  report  of  August  4th,  1863,  after  giving  a 
portion  only  of  the  correspondence  between  liinisolf 
and  the  Government  on  this  subject,  General  McClellan 
says : — 

It  wiH  be  seen  from  what  has  preceded  that  I  lost  do  time  that  could 
be  avoided  in  moving  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  the  P^'ninsiila  to 
the  support  of  the  Army  of  Virginia;  that  I  spared  no  effort  tu  ha^lt-ti 
the  embarkation  of  the  troops  at  Fort  Monroe,  Newport  News,  and 
Torktown,  remaining  at  Fort  Monroe  myself  until  the  mass  of  the  army 
had  sailed;  and  that  after  my  arrival  at  Alexandria^  Ilfft  nothing  in  my 
power  undone  to  forward  supplies  and  re-enf or  cements  to  General  Pope. 
I  sent,  with  troops  that  moved,  all  the  cavalry  I  could  get  hold  of.  Even 
my  personal  escort  was  sent  out  upon  the  line  of  the  railway  as  a  guard, 
with  the  provost  and  camp  guards  at  head-quartei-s,  retaining  less  than 
one  hundred  men,  many  of  wliom  were  orderlies,  invalids,  membt,'^^;  of 
bands,  &c.  All  the  head-qnarters  teams  that  arrived  were  sent  out  with 
Bupplies  and  ammunition,  none  being  retained  even  to  move  the  head- 
quarters camp.  The  squadron  tliat  habitually  served  as  my  personal 
escort  was  left  at  Falmouth  with  General  Burnside,  as  he  was  deficient  in 
cavalry. 

Before  taking  up  more  important  matters,  it  may  be 
well  to  remark,  that  as  General  McClellan  was  in 
the   City   of    Alexandria,  and    not    in    any    way    ex- 
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posed  to  personal  danger,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate 
the  merit  he  seems  to  make  of  yielding  up  his  per- 
sonal escort,  provost  and  oamp  guards,  and  head-quar- 
ter baggage-teams,  when  he  had  no  use  for  them  himself, 
and  when  they  were  needed  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  maintained — operating  against  the  enemy,  and 
that  too  in  a  pressing  emergency.  Even  as  it  was,  he 
seems  to  have  retained  nearly  a  hundred,  many  of  whom 
he  says  were  orderlies,  &c.,  &c.,  around  his  person. 

Leaving  this  personal  matter,  we  come  to  the  impoitant 
question — Is  it  true  that  General  McClellan  left,  as  he 
avers,  nothing  undone  in  his  power  to  forward  supplies  and 
re-enforcements  to  General  Pope' s  army  ?  Did  he,  on  this 
momentous  occasion,  honestly  and  faithfully  do  his  whole 
duty  in  this  respect,  without  any  personal  aims,  or  any 
jealousy,  and  with  the  single  eye  to  tlie  success  of  our 
arms,  and  the  honor,  welfare,  and  glory  of  the  nation? 

He  had  been  repeatedly  urged  to  hurry  forward  the 
troops  from  the  Peninsula.  On  the  9th  of  August,  he  was 
informed  by  General  Halleck  that  "the  enemy  is  massing 
his  forces  in  fi-ont  of  Generals  Pope  and  Burnside  to  try 
and  crush  them,  and  move  forward  to  the  Potomac  ;"  and 
was  further  told,  "Considering  the  amount  of  transporta- 
tion at  your  disposal,  your  delay  is  not  satisfactory.  Yim. 
must  move  with  all  celerity. ^^ 

Again,  on  the  10th,  General  Halleck  infomied  him  that 
' '  the  enemy  is  crossing  the  Rapidan  in  large  force.  They 
are  fighting  General  Pope  to-day.  There  must  be  no  fur- 
ther delay  in  your  movements :  that  which  has  already 
occurred  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  must  be  satisfac- 
torily explained.  Let  not  a  moment's  time  be  lost,  and 
telegraph  me  daily  what  progress  you  have  made  in  exe- 
cuting the  order  to  transfer  your  troops."  Again,  on  the 
gist,  he  was  told,  "the  forces  of  Burnside  and  Pope  are 
hard  pushed,  and  require  aid  as  rapidlj-  as  you  can.  By 
all  means  see  that  the  troops  sent  have  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion. We  have  no  time  to  supply  them  ;  moreover,  they 
may  have  to  fight  as  soon  as  they  land." 

Whether  or  not  the  delays  of  General  McClellan  were 
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excusable,  those  telegrams  must  liave  shown  him,  if  proof 
were  necessary,  the  emergency  in  which  Pope  was  placed, 
and  that  the  concentration  of  the  two  armies  was  not  be- 
ing elfertod  in  the  time  expected,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
that  Pope  was  in  a  critical  position,  needing  immediatt- 
help  to  save  his  array  from  defeat.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  that  General  McClellan  left  the  Peninsula. 

AVlien  lie  reached  Aquia  on  the  24th,  under  most  posi 
five  and  pressing  orders  from  AA'ashington,  General  Pope, 
who  had  been  holding  the  line  of  the  Rappahannoi-k  for 
nearly  a  week  against  the  assaults  of  Lee' s  whole  army, 
and  keeping  up  communication  with  Fredericksburg,  so 
as  to  receive  the  re.cnfoi'cements  McClellan  had  been 
ordered  to  send  np  from  the  Peninsula — finding  these 
re-enforcements  not  coming  by  water  to  join  his  left  as 
fast  as  Lee  marched  by  land  around  his  right,  and  that 
his  right,  though  stretched  to  "Waterloo  Bridge,  had  been 
turned  and  his  rear  threatened,  had  been  obliged  to  throw 
back  his  right,  first  to  Warrenton,  and  then  to  Gaines- 
ville, and  his  left  and  centre  from  Rappahannock  and 
Sulphur  Springs  to  Warrenton  Junction,  Bristol,  and 
Manassas.  General  McClellan  knew  on  the  24th,  when 
at  Aquia,  of  the  abandoning  of  Rappahannock  Station, 
and  of  Pope's  having  broken  his  communication  with 
Fredericksburg,  and  himself  reported  the  facts  to  General 
Halleck. 

August  26th,  General  Halleck  ordered  General  Mc- 
Clellan from  Aquia  to  Alexandria,  and  told  him  "Gen- 
eral Franklin's  Corps,"  which  had  arrived  at  Alexau 
dria,  "will  march  as  soon  as  it  receives  transportation." 

General  Pope  had,  when  his  line  was  stretched  from 
below  Rappahannock  Station  to  beyond  Warrenton, 
asked  that  Franklin's  Corps  might  be  sent  out  to  take 
post  on  his  right  at  Gainesville,  to  which  there  was 
transportation  by  turnpike  and  railroad,  to  guard  against 
what  afterwards  happened — the  movement  of  the  enemy 
through  that  place  on  his  rear.  The  failure  to  have  that 
corps  at  that  place,  or  in  the  action  at  all,  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  Pope' s  failure.    Why  was  this  ? 
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August  27th,  as  already  stated,  Greneral  McCli'Uan  was 
directed  "to  take  entire  direction  of  tlie  sending  out  of 
the  troops  from  Alexandria."  On  tlie  same  day  he  was 
informed  of  tlic  position  of  Pope's  head-quarters  ;  of  that 
of  most  of  Pope's  forces ;  of  where  Pope  wished  re- 
enforcements  sent  him — Gainesville  ;  and  that  Fitz-John 
Porter,  then  under  Pope,  reported  a  battle  imminent  At 
10  A.M.  on  that  day,  he  was  told  by  Halleck,  "that 
Fr.inklin's  Corps  should  march  in  that  direction  (Manas- 
sas) as  so(in  as  possible  ;"  and  again  at  12  P.  M.,  he  was 
further  told  by  Halleck  that  "  Franldiris  Corps  should 
mocf  ovtii/ forced  marches,  carryinr/threeorfour  days' 
prorisiiiiis,  and  to  be  supplied  as  far  as  possible  by 
railroads^ 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  these  explicit  orders,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which,  and  the  object  for  which 
they  iriTe  given,  for  Greneral  McCleUan  either  seems  to 
hav*'  forL^ottcn  them,  or  to  have  utterly  failed  to  appre- 
ciate their  importance.  A  battle  reported  by  his  favorite 
;:j<'neral,  Fitz-.John  Porter,  as  imminent,  within  cannon 
sound  of  whi.Te  he  was, — the  road  to  the  battle-tield,  a 
wide,  straight,  Macadam  turnpike,  well-known  to  both 
General  Mi-Clellan  and  General  Franklin,  as  each  had 
been  over  it  more  than  once, — the  whole  of  the  enemy 
and  army  which  had  been  pressing  Pope  since  the  9tli, 
now  concentrating  to  overwhelm  him, — here,  one  would 
think,  was  every  motive  for  him  to  do,  as  he  claims  to 
have  done,  every  thing  in  his  power  to  send  re-enforce- 
raents  forward,  and  to  send  them  instantly. 

Why  was  it,  then,  that,  at  7.15  p.  M.  on  the  29th,  more 
than  two  days  after  the  order  for  It  to  go  \>y  forced 
marches  to  re-enforce  an  army  engaged  in  battle,  Frank- 
lin' s  Corps,  was  still  at  Anandale,  about  seven  miles  from 
Alexandria,  and  Franklin  himself  in  Alexandria?  Gen- 
eral Halleck  says  it  was  all  contrary  to  his  orders,  and 
McCleUan  acknowledges  himself  "  responsible  for  both 
these  circumstances." 

In  the  mean  time.  Pope's  forces  fought  the  battles  of  the 
27th,  28th,  and  29th,  and  were  now  to  fight  that  of  the 
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3nth  withoiit  Franklin's  help.  Why  was  this?  Were 
the  orders  to  send  Franklin  out  countermanded  ?  General 
Halleck  saya  they  irere  not.  As  it  is  never  just  to  judge 
a  person  by  the  light  obtained  after  the  fact,  let  us  see,  so 
far  as  the  correspondence  enables  us,  what  were  tlu'  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  case  as  they  presented  themselves  at 
the  time. 

The  intimation  to  McClellan  on  t]w  26th,  that  Franklin 
was  to  go  to  the  front,  was  followed  by  the  positive  or- 
ders of  the  37th,  given  at  10  a.  m.  and  12  m.  On  that  day 
General  McClellan  reports  that  Generals  Franklin,  Smith, 
and  Sloeum  are  all  iu  Washington  ;  and  that  he  had  given 
orders  to  place  the  corps  /«  readiness  to  march  to  the 
next  in  rank.  At  the  same  timi',  he  reports  hea^y  firing 
at  Centreville. 

On  the  28th,  Halleck,  learning  tliat  McCli.-Uan,  who  it 
seems  had  also  gone  to  Washington,  had  not  returned  to 
Alexandria,  sent  ordi-rs  to  Franklin  direct,  to  move  with 
his  corps  that  day  (thi'  28th)  towards  Manassas  .Junction. 
On  the  28th,  at  3.30  p.  m.,  Halleck  informs  McCl<.'llau  tliat 
"not  a  moment  mu.st  be  lost  in  pushing  as  large  a  force 
as  possible  towards  Manassas,  so  as  to  communicate  with 
Pope  before  the  enemy  is  re-enforced."  On  the  same 
day,  at  7.40  P.  M.,  he  again  tells  him ; — 

There  must  lie  no  further  delay  in  moving  Franklin's  Corps  towards 
Manassas.  They  muH  go  to-morroxr  morning,  ready  ornotrco^hj.  If  we 
delay  too  long  to  get  ready,  there  will  he  no  necessity  to  go  at  all,  for 
Pope  will  either  be  defeated  or  rictorioiis  without  our  aid.  If  there  is  a 
want  of  wagons,  the  men  must  carry  provisions  with  them  till  the  wagons 
come  to  their  relief. 

There  is  no  possible  room  for  misunderstanding  the  in- 
tention of  the  General-in-Chief  from  these  orders.  He 
wished,  and  ordered,  that  communication  should  be  at 
once  re-established  with  Pope,  and  Pope  re-enforced  in 
time  to  be  of  service. 

Why  did  not  McClellan  re-establish  the  communication, 
and  re-enforce  Pope  in  time  to  be  of  service  !  Why  did 
he  halt  Franklin's  Corps  at  Anandale  ? 

He  gives  reasons  for  this  in  his  telegram  to  HaUeck  of i  ^ 
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Aiigust  29tli.  "By  referring  to  my  telegrams,"  he  says, 
"  of  10.30  A.  M.,  12  M.,  and  1  p.  M.,  together  with  your 
reply  of  2.48  p.  m.,  you  will  see  why  Franklin' s  Corps  halt- 
ed at  Anandale."  Let  us  examine  these  telegrams  in 
connection  with  the  circumstances  then  existing.  The 
first  is  as  follows : — 

Camp  sxiB  Albxansbu,  Avffu»t23. 10.80  ^u. 

Franklia's  Corps  are  in  motion ;  started  about  six  a.  m,  I  can  give  hira 
but  two  squadrons  of  cavalry.  I  propose  moving  General  Cox  to  Upton's 
Hill  to  hold  tliat  important  point  with  its  works,  and  to  push  cavalry 
scouts  to  Vienna  vid  Freeman's  Hill  and  Hunter's  Lane.  Cox  has  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry.  Please  answer  at  once  whether  this  meets  your 
approval.  I  have  directed  Woodbury,  with  the  Engineer  Brigade,  to 
hold  Fort  Lyon.  Sumner  detached  last  night  two  regiments  to  the  vicinity 
of  Forts  Ethan  Allen  and  Marcy.  Meagher's  Brigade  is  still  at  Aquia. 
If  Sumner  mores  in  support  of  FranTclin,  it  leaves  us  without  any  reliable 
troops  in  and  near  Washington  ;  yet  Franklin  ia  too  weak  alone.  What 
shall  be  done  ?  No  more  cavalry  arrived.  Have  but  three  squadrons  he- 
longing  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Franklin  has  but  forty  rounds  of 
ammunition,  and  no  wagons  to  move  more.  I  do  not  think  Franklin  is 
in  a  condition  to  accomplish  much  if  he  meets  strong  resistance.  I  should 
not  have  moved  him  hut  for  your  pressing  orders  of  last  night.  What  have 
you  from  Vienna  and  Drainsville? 

Geo.  B.  MoOlella-N,  Ma^or- General. 

Major-General  H.  W.  Halleok,  General-in-Chief 

To  this  HaUeck  replies  : — 

War  DBPABTioirr,  WABHraGTos,  D.  C,  Augit^  29, 1862. 
Upton'a  Hill  arrangement  all  right.     We  must  send  wagons  and  am- 
munition to  Franklin  as  fast  as  they  arrive.    Meagher's  Brigade  ordered 
up  yesterday.    Fitzhugb  l^ee  was,  it  is  said  on  good  authority,  in  Alex- 
andria on  Sunday  last  for  three  hours.    I  hear  nothing  from  Drainsville. 
H.  W.  Halleok,  Ge7i6ral-in-(7hi^. 
Major-General  MoOlellak,  Alexandria. 

To  this  McClellan  sends  the  second  of  the  dispatches  he 
refers  to,  as  follows.  There  are  two  telegrams  of  the  same 
date: — 

HxAS-QirABTtRS  AuiT  FoTOiuo,  Avfftut  39,  IBM,  IS  h. 

Tout  telegram  received.  Do  you  wish  the  movement  of  Franklin's 
Corps  to  continue  f  He  is  without  reserve  ammunition,  and  without 
transportation.  Geo.  B.  MoClellas,  Ma^or-Gmeral. 

Minjor-General  H.  W.  Halleok,  Qeneral-in-Chi^. 
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Algx^nukia,  Viroinia,  Auguit  29, 1BC2, 1 
Have  ordered  most  of  the  12th  Pennsylvaoia  Cavalry  to  report  to  Gen- 
era! Bernard  for  Bcoating  duty  towards  Rockville,  Poolosville,  &c.  If 
yoa  apprehend  a  raid  of  cavalry  on  your  side  of  river,  I  had  better  send 
a  brigade  or  two  of  Sumner's  to  near  Tennallytown.  Would  it  meet 
your  views  to  post  rest  of  Sumner's  Corps  between  Arlington  and  Fort 
Corcoran,  where  they  can  either  support  Cox,  Franklin,  Chain  Bridge, 
and  even  Tennallytown? 

Franklin  has  only  ten  thousand  to  eleven  thousand  ready  for  duty. 
Sow  far  do  you  wish  the  force  to  advance  f 

Geo.  B.  MoClellan,  Major- General  U.  S.  Army. 
Major-General  Halleok,  General-in-Chief. 

Then  follows  tlie  telegram  of  1  p.  m.  : — 

HEAD-QnARTCR3  VEAR    ALEXANDRIA,        I 
A^U4tiQ,  l^^^i2,  1  p.  M.  ( 

I  anxiously  await  reply  to  my  last  dispatch  in  regard  to  Sumner,  Wish 
to  give  order  at  once.  Please  authorize  me  to  attach  new  regiments  per- 
manently to  my  old  brigades.  I  can  do  miich  good  to  old  and  new  troops 
in  that  .way.  I  shall  endeavor  to  hold  a  line  in  advance  of  Forts  A!k-n 
and  Marsh,  at  least  with  strong  advanced  guards.  I  wish  to  hold  the 
line  through  Prospect  Ilill,  Marshall's,  Miner's,  and  Hall's  Hills.  This 
will  give  us  timely  warning.  Shall  I  do  'is  seems  best  to  me  witli  all  the 
troops  in  this  vicinity,  including  Franilin.  who  I  really  think  ought  not, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  to  proceed  beyond  Anan'htU  f 

Geo.  B.  McClellan,  Major- General. 

General  Halieok,  Gemral-in-  Chief. 

It  certainly  la  not  easy  to  discover  in  these  dispatches 
any  indications  of  a  strong  desire  to  re-enforce  the  Army 
•of  the  Potomac,  then  fighting  a  battle  in  his  front  and 
within  his  hearing,  but  under  another  commander.  They 
evince  no  special  interest  in  the  result  of  that  battle,  or 
the  fate  of  that  army — the  army  for  which,  while  under 
his  command,  he  had  expressed  so  much  affection,  and 
■whose  defeat  he  afterwards  declared,  when  he  was  again 
at  its  head,  would  be  incomparably  more  disastrous  to  the 
nation  than  the  capture  of  Washington  itself.  We  find 
in  these  dispatches,  which  he  cites  in  his  own  vindica- 
tion, no  evidence  to  sustain  the  declaration  of  his  report, 
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that  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Alexandria  he 
"left  nothing  in  his  power  undone  to  forward  supplies 
and  re-enforcements  to  General  Pope."  On  the  contrary, 
they  seem  to  show  that  he  had  decided  to  do,  what  in  a 
telegram  of  the  same  date  he  had  suggested  to  the  Presi- 
dent, "leave  Pope  to  get  out  of  his  scrape,"  and  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  safety  of  Washington.*  He 
thinks  any  disposition  of  Franklin's  and  Sumner's  troops 
wise,  except  sending  them  forward  to  re-enforce  Pope. 
He  is  anxious  to  send  them  to  Upton's  Hill,  to  Chain 
Bridge,  to  Tennallytown,  to  Arlington,  and  Fort  Corco- 
ran— auywliere  and  everywhere  excejjt  where  they  were 
wanted  most,  and  where  alone  they  could  assist  in  get- 
ting Pope  "out  of  liis  scrape,"  and  in  saving  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  It  was  natural  and  proper  that  he 
should  give  attention  to  the  defence  of  Washington,  for 
he  had,  as  General  Helleck  says,  "general  authority  over 
all  the  troops"  that  were  defending  it.  But  his  special 
duty  was  "  sending  out  troops  from  Alexandria  to  re-en- 
force Pope."  Why  did  he  give  so  much  attention  to  the 
fonni'r,  and  so  little  to  the  latter  duty  ?  Why  was  it  that, 
from  the  time  of  his  landing  at  Alexandria,  not  another 
man  of  his  army  joined  Pope,  or  made  a  diversion  in  his 
favor,  till  after  Pope  had  fallen  hack  from  Manassas  and 
fought  four  battles  without  the  aid  he  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, and  which  General  McCleUan  was  repeatedly  and 
peremptorily  ordered  to  give  ? 
Those  of  McCleUan' s  forces  which  had  reached  Alex- 

*  On  the  29th  he  had  telegraphed  to  the  President  as  follows : — 
I  am  clear  that  one  of  two  courses  should  be  adopted :  First,  to  concentrate 
all  our  available  forces  to  open  communications  with  Pope ;  second,  to  leave 
Pope  to  get  out  of  hifl  scrape,  and  at  once  use  all  our  means  to  make  the  Capi- 
tal perfectly  safe.  No  middle  ground  will  now  answer.  Tell  me  what  you  wish 
me  to  do,  and  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  accomplish  it. 

To  this  the  President  had  thus  replied  ; — 

WABaiwOTOW,  Jttguit  29, 13S9-(.  10  P  it 

Tours  of  to-day  just  received.  I  think  your  first  alternative,  to  wit,  "  to 
concentrate  all  our  available  forces  to  open  communication  with  Pope,"  is  the 
right  one,  but  I  wish  not  to  control.  That  I  now  leave  to  General  Halleck,  aided 
by  your  counsels.  A^  LiBCOLH. 

Major-General  McClsUiAH 
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aiidria  before  him,  or  wci-k  there  before  his  arrival,  Stur- 
gis,  Kearney,  Hooker,  and  Heintzelman,  had  all  gone 
forward  and  joined  in  these  battles.  Why  ci^nld  nut 
Franklin — all  of  whose  movements  were  controlled  by 
McClellan — do  as  much  with  him  as  liis  brother  com- 
manders had  done  without  him  ? 

The  first  thing  that  McClellan  did,  on  reaching  Alex- 
andria, in  the  discharge  of  liis  duties  to  send  forward 
troops,  was  to  stop  those  actually  going  !  In  his  dispatcli 
of  August  27th,  nine  o'clock  i>.  M.,  he  says  to  (Jcneral 
Halleck — "I  found  part  of  Cox's  command  under  orders 
to  take  the  cars  :  will  halt  it  with  Franklin  until  morn- 
ing !  "  And  Cox  never  went  out,  though  anxiously  ex- 
pected and  under  orders  to  move.  What  are  the  reasons 
given  by  McClellan  for  not  sending,  or  not  permitting 
Franklin  to  go  I  On  the  27th,  at  quarter  past  eleven  p.  M., 
immediately  after  the  positive  order  was  issued  for  Frank- 
lin to  move  by  forced  marches  and  carry  three  or  four 
days'  provisions,  McClellan  sa}'s : — 

Fraoklin's  artillery  has  no  horses  except  for  four  guns  without  cais- 
sons. I  can  pick  up  no  cavalry.  *  *  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  force 
enough  in  hand  to  form  a  connection  with  Pope,  whose  exact  position  we 
do  not  know. 

A  part  of  the  perplexity  he  seems  to  have  bi'en  in  was 
removed  that  day  at  six  o'clock  i>.  m.,  when  he  received, 
as  he  says,  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  Pope  to  Halleck,  in 
which  Pope  says :  "All  forces  now  sent  forward  should 
be  sent  to  my  right  at  Gainesville." 

The  next  day,  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  he  telegraphs ; — 

"  I  have  been  doing  all  possible  to  hurry  artillery  and  cavalry.  The 
moment  Franklin  can  be  started  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  artillery  he 
shall  go." 

Again,  at  forty  minutes  past  four  of  the  28th,  he  tele- 
graphs : — 

General  Franklin  is  with  me  here.  I  will  know  in  a  few  moments  tlie 
condition  of  artillery  and  cavalry.  We  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to 
move ;  may  be  by  to-morrow  morning. 
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A  few  moments  later,  he  says : — 

Your  dispatch  receivad.  Neither  Franklia'a  nor  Sumner'a  Oorps  il 
now  in  a  condition  to  move  and  fight  a  battle.  It  would  be  a  sacrifice  to 
send  tiicm  out  now  I  I  have  sent  aids  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  Col- 
onel Tyler;  but  I  still  think  that  a  premature  movement  in  small  force 
will  accomplish  nothing  but  the  destruction  of  the  troops  sent  out. 

The  small  force  (?)  to  which  he  refers  consisted,  as  here- 
tofore stated,  of  Sumner's  Corps  of  fourteen  thousand 
and  Franklin' s  of  eleven  thousand,  a  total  of  twenty-five 
thou.''and — not  going  to  fight  a  battle  by  itself,  but  to  re- 
enforci.'  an  army  already  engaged,  and  constituting  cer- 
tainly a  handsome  re-enforcement  on  any  field.  On  the 
29th,  he  says : — 

Franklin  has  but  forty  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  no  wagons  to  move 
more.  I  do  not  think  Franklin  is  in  a  condition  to  accomphsh  much  if 
he  meets  strong  resistance.  I  should  not  have  moved  him  but  for  your 
pressing  orders  of  last  night. 

On  this  same  day : — 

00  yon  wish  the  movement  of  Franklin's  Corps  to  continue?  He  is 
without  reserve  ammunition  and  without  transportation. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  Franklin  had  not  yet 
gone  beyond  Anandale — about  seven  miles — and  had,  as 
yet,  neither  come  upon  the  enemy,  nor  joined  the  army  in 
front,  nor  gained  any  information  about  either.  If,  there- 
fore, his  movement  was  not  to  continue,  it  must  be  be- 
cause it  was  too  hazardous,  or  because  he  had  no  reserve 
ammunition  or  transportation. 

So,  it  seems,  it  was  General  McClellan's  judgment  that 
Franklin  could  not  be  sent,  as  soon  as  he  lauded,  to  re- 
enforce  Pope — because,  first,  he  had  his  artillery  only 
partially  mounted ;  second,  he  had  no  cavalry ;  third,  he 
had  but  forty  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  no  transporta- 
tion for  more.  The  subsequent  difficulties  were,  that  he 
had  no  transportation  for  his  reserve  ammunition,  and 
was  too  weak  alone,  and  Sumner  ought  not  to  be  sent  to 
support  hun,  as  it  would  leave  the  Capital  unprotected  I 
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It  is  fortunate  some  of  McClellan'  8  Corpa  preceded  liim 
from  the  Peninsula,  and  arrived  and  marched  tefore  lie 
came  up.  For,  if  not,  two  of  the  corps  who  joined  Pope 
and  fought  under  him  would  have  been  halted  for  the 
reasons  that  stayed  Franklin.  Kearney  joined  without 
artillery,  and  Pope  ordered  two  batteries  to  be  given 
him ;  Porter  had  but  forty  rounds  of  ammunition — Heiut- 
zelman  joined  without  cavalry. 

Why,  may  it  be  asked,  were  "neither  Sumner's  nor 
Franklin's  Corps  in  a  condition  to  move  and  fight  a  bat- 
tle!" McCleUan  had  been  told  that  in  embarking  his 
troops  he  must  see  they  were  supplied  with  ammunition, 
''as  they  might  have  to  tight  as  soon  as  they  landed." 
The  men  were  not  fatigued  by  hard  marches,  nor  ex- 
hausted with  fighting  and  lack  of  food,  as  were  their 
companions  in  front.  What  was  there  to  prevent  their 
going  to  re-enforce  them,  but  the  orders  and  pretexts  for 
delay  of  General  McClellan  ? 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  lack  of  transportation 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  alleged  difficulties.  Transpor- 
tation was  not  required  for  supplies,  for  the  men  were 
ordered  to  carry  their  food  with  them.  Is  it  not  strange 
that,  in  view  of  the  emergency  of  the  case,  some  extraor- 
dinary means  were  not  resorted  to,  to  impress  horses  and 
wagons — if  none  existed  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
— in  the  cities  of  Alexandria,  Georgetown,  and  Washing- 
ton, where  there  was  an  abundance  of  both  ?  Such  things 
have  been  done  even  in  this  war,  on  much  less  important 
occasions  than  this  one. 

But  will  not  this  plea  seem  stranger  stUl  when  it  is 
found  that  there  was  no  need  of  pressing  any  private 
property  into  service— that  there  was  plenty  of  public 
transportation  on  hand?  Let  the  following  dispatch 
show : — 

Wab  Dn>ABTMS,rT,  WASOiKaToiT,  p.  C  Augvit  BO,  1BS9. 

I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  General  Franklin's  march  of  yester- 
day, considering  the  circamstances  of  the  case.  He  was  very  wrong  in 
stopping  at  Alexandria.  Moreover,  I  learned  last  night  that  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  woold  have,  given  him  plenty  of  transportation  if 
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Le  had  npjilivd  for  it  any  time  since  hia  arrival  at  Alexandria.  He  linew 
the  importance  of  opening  communication  with  General  Popii's  army, 
and  should  have  acted  more  pri^mptly. 

H.  W.  Halleok,  General-in-07m/. 
M^or-General  MoClellan,  Alexandria. 

But  most  strange  of  all  is,  that  General  McClellan  knew 
of  there  being  public  transportation  at  hand,  and  yet  did 
not  use  it,  even  when  the  fate  of  a  campaign  depended 
upon  it,  and  afterwards  assigned  the  want  of  it  as  the 
reason  for  not  obeying  his  orders  to  send  re -enforcements. 
He  says,  in  hip  dispatch  of  August  30,  to  General  Pope  : — 

The  quartermasters  here  (Alexandria)  said  there  was  none  disposable. 
The  difficulty  seems  to  consist  in  the  fact  (he  adds),  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  transportation  on  hand  at  Alexandria  and  Washington  has  been 
needed  for  current  supplies  of  the  garrisons. 

The  inference  is  irresistible  that  General  McClellan, 
who  had  charge  of  every  thing  in  and  around  Alexan- 
dria and  Washington,  thouglit  it  was  better  that  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Pope,  should  not  be  re- 
enforced,  and  be  defeated,  than  that  the  garrisons  should 
be  subjected  to  the  slightest  inconvenience  ! 

The  answer  of  General  HaUeck  to  the  telegrams  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  in  which  the  latter  made  so  many  propo- 
sitions about  the  movements  of  Sumner's  Corps  and  the 
disposition  of  Cox' s  force  and  the  other  troops  for  the 
defence  of  Washington,  is  as  follows : — 

Wab  Dbpaktuent,  WisniNeTON,  D.  C,,  A«iri»t  29, 1861 
Your  proposed  disposition  of  Sumner's  Corps  seems  to  me  judicious. 
Of  course  I  have  no  time  to  examine  into  detaUs.  The  present  danger 
is  a  raid  upon  Washington  in  the  night-time.  Dispose  of  all  troops  as 
you  deem  best.  I  want  Franklin's  Corps  to  go  far  enough  to  find  ont 
something  about  the  enemy.  Perhaps  he  may  get  such  information  at 
Anandale  as  to  prevent  hia  going  further.  Otherwise,  he  will  push  on 
towards  Fairfax.  Try  to  get  something  from  direction  of  Manassas  eithei 
by  telegrams  or  through  Franklin's  scouts.  Our  people  must  move  ao. 
lively  and  find  out  where  the  enemy  is.     I  am  tired  of  guesses. 

n.  W.  Hallbok,  General-in-Chie/ 
M^jor-General  MoClellan,  Alexandria. 
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It  is  in  this  dispatch  that  General  McClellan  finds  his 
authority  to  halt  Franlilin  at  Auandale.  Frauldin  had 
been  repeatedly  ordered  to  join  Pope,  but  had  been  de- 
layed by  McClellan,  who  evidently  did  not  intend  he 
should  get  beyond  his  control  if  possible. 

In  his  telegram  to  Halleck  of  one  o'clock  p.  M.  of  the 
29th,  he  aska  if  he  may  do  as  seems  to  him  best  with 
all  the  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria,  including 
Franklin— Franklin  being  still  in  the  vii-inity  of  Alexan- 
dria. Halleck,  in  giving  him  authority  to  dispose  of  aU 
troops  in  his  vicinity  evidently  refers  to  the  disposition 
to  be  made  of  those  for  the  forts  and  defences,  for  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  1  want  "  Franklin's  Corps  to  go  far  *'iiough 
to  find  out  something  about  the  enemy."  Franklin's 
Corps  did  not  go  out  far  enough  to  learn  any  thing  about 
the  enemy.  What  he  learned  he  picked  up  at  Anandale 
from  citizens,  and  probably  from  Banks's  wagon -train, 
which  passed  him  as  it  came  from  the  front,  which  it 
seems  it  was  able  to  do  with  safety  at  the  time  ilcClellan 
considered  it  too  hazardous  for  forty  thousand  men  to 
move  to  the  front  to  join  the  army. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  matter  any  further,  and 
show,  as  might  easily  be  done,  how  similar  delays  were 
procured  with  respect  to  other  troops  which  might  have 
been  sent  to  re-enforce  Pope.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
forty  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  Burnside's  force,  were 
thus — as  it  seems  to  us  intentionaUy — withheld  from  Pope 
at  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  holding  the  army  of  Lee  in 
check. 

Haying  thus  disposed  of  the  question  of  re-enforcements, 
it  now  remains  to  say  a  word  about  supplies,  which  Gen- 
eral McClellan  says  he  left  nothing  undone  to  forward  to 
Pope. 

■When  at  Fort  Monroe  he  telegraphed  (August  21st,  10. 
52  p.  M.) :—  \ 

I  have  ample  tuppUet  of  ammunition  for  infantry  and  artillery,  and 
will  liave  it  up  in  time.  /  can  lupply  any  deficiency  that  may  cxiet  in 
General  Pope^e  army. 
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August  the  30th  (1.45  P.  M.),  General  Halleck  tele- 
graphed him : — 

Amntunition,  and  particularly  for  artillery,  must  be  immediately  sent 
forward  to  Oentreville  for  General  Pope. 

To  which  he  replied  : — 

I  know  nothing  of  the  calibres  of  Pope's  artillery.  All  I  can  do  is  to 
direct  my  ordnance  officer  to  load  up  all  the  wagons  sent  to  him. 

General  McClellan  might  have  very  easily  found  out 
those  ralibres.  His  ordnance  officer  linew  those  of  the 
corps  of  his  own  army,  and  he  was  in  telegraphic  comma- 
nication  with  the  ordnance  officer  in  Washington,  where  a 
register  is  kept  of  all  the  hatteries  in  service. 

What  was  liis  course  with  respect  to  supplies  of  forage 
and  subsistence,  of  which  Pope's  army  was  in  such  ex- 
treme need  ? 

He  directed  Franlilin  to  say  to  Pope  he  would  send 
him  out  supplies  if  he,  Pope,  would  send  cavalry  to  es- 
cort tlieui  out!  "Such  a  request"  (says  Pope,  in  his 
dispatch  of  5  a.  m.,  Augast  30),  "  when  Alexandria  is  fuU 
of  troops,  and  I  fighting  the  enemy,  needs  no  comment." 

Tlie  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  General  Pope,  was 
defeated  and  driven  baclt  upon  Washington.  But  it  had 
contested  every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  had  fought  every 
battle  with  a  gallantry  and  tenacious  courage  that  would 
have  insured  a  decisive  victory  if  it  had  been  properly 
and  promptly  supported.  It  was  not  broken,  either  in 
spirit  or  in  organization ;  and  it  fell  back  upon  the  Capital 
prepared  to  renew  the  struggle  for  its  salvation. 

By  this  time,  however.  General  McClellan  had  become 
the  recognized  head  of  a  political  party  in  the  country, 
and  a  military  clique  in  the  army ;  and  it  suited  the  pur- 
poses of  botli  to  represent  the  defeat  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  as  due  to  the  fact  that  General  McClellan  was 
no  longer  at  its  head.  The  progress  of  the  rebel  army, 
moreover,  up  the  Potomac,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
moving  upon  Baltimore  or  into  Pennsylvania,  had  created 
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a  state  of  feeling  througliout  the  country  and  in  Washing- 
ton eminently  favorable  to  the  designs  of  Gfeneral  Mc 
Clellan'  s  partisans ;  and  upon  the  urgent  but  unjust  rep- 
resentation of  some  of  his  officers  tliat  the  army  would 
not  serve  under  any  other  commander,  Cfeneral  Pope  was 
relieved,  and  General  McCleUan  again  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  4th  of  September 
he  commenced  the  movement  into  Maryland  to  repel  the 
invading  rebel  forces. 

On  the  11th,  he  made  urgent  application  for  re-enforce- 
ments, asking  that  Colonel  Miles  be  withdrawn  from  Har- 
per's  Ferry,  and  that  one  or  two  of  the  three  army  corps 
on  the  Potomac,  opposite  "Washington,  be  at  once  sent  to 
join  him.  "Even  if  Washington  should  be  taken,"  he 
said,  "  whUe  these  armies  are  confronting  each  other,  this 
would  not  in  my  judgment  bear  comparison  with  the  ruin 
and  disaster  that  would  follow  a  single  defeat  of  this 
army,"  although,  as  will  be  remembered,  when  that  army 
was  under  Pope,  and  engaged  in  a  battle  which  might 
destroy  it,  he  had  said(Aug.  27),  "I  think  we  should  ^rs< 
provide  for  the  defence  of  the  Capital."  General  Halleck 
replied  that  "the  capture  of  Washington  would  throw 
them  back  six  months,  if  not  destroy  them,"  and  that  Miles 
could  not  join  him  until  communications  were  opened. 
On  the  14th,  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  took  place,  the 
rebels  falling  back  to  the  Potomac ;  and  on  the  17th  the 
battle  of  Antietam  was  fought,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of 
the  rebel  forces,  although  no  pursuit  was  made,  and  they 
were  allowed,  during  the  night  and  the  whole  of  the  next 
day,  quietly  to  withdraw  their  shattered  forces  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Potomac.  The  losses  he  had  sustained 
and  the  disorganisation  of  some  of  his  commands  were 
assigned  by  General  McCleUan  as  his  reason  for  not  renew 
ing  the  attack,  although  the  corps  of  General  Fitz-John 
Porter  had  not  been  brought  into  action  at  all.  Orders 
were  issued,  however,  for  a  renewal  of  the  battle  on  the 
19th,  but  it  was  then  suddenly  discovered  that  the  enemy 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac.  General  McClellau 
did  not  feel  authorized  on  account  of  the  condition  of  his 
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army  to  cross  in  pursuit,  and  on  the  23d  wrote  to  Wash- 
ington, asking  for  re-enforcements,  renewing  the  applica- 
tion on  tlie  27th,  and  stating  his  purpose  to  "be  to  hold  the 
army  where  it  was,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  should  he 
atiem'pt  to  recross  into  Maryland.  He  thought  that  only 
the  troops  necessary  to  garrison  Washington  should  be 
retained  there,  and  that  every  thing  else  available  should 
be  sent  to  him.  If  re-enforced  and  allowed  to  take  his 
own  course,  he  said,  he  would  be  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  Capital. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  President  Lincoln  visited  the 
army  and  made  careful  inquiry  into  its  strength  and  con- 
dition. On  the  6th,  he  issued  the  following  order  for  an 
immediate  advance : — 

WABmMOTON,  D.  C,  October  C,  1882, 
I  am  instructed  to  telegraph  to  you  as,  followa:  The  President  directs 
that  you  cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  eoeiny,  or  drive  him 
south.  Tour  army  must  move  now,  while  the  roads  are  good.  If  you 
cross  the  river  between  tlio  enemy  and  Waeliington,  and  cover  the  latter 
by  your  operation,  yon  can  be  re-enforced  with  thirty  thousand  men.  If 
you  move  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  not  more  than  twelve  or  fif- 
teen thousand  can  be  sent  you.  The  President  advises  tlie  interior  line 
between  Washington  and  the  enemy,  but  does  not  order  it.  He  is  very 
desirous  that  your  army  move  as  soon  as  possible.  You  will  immediately 
report  wliat  line  you  adopt,  and  when  you  intend  to  cross  the  river:  also 
to  what  point  the  re-enforcements  are  to  be  sent.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  plan  of  your  operations  be  positively  determined  on,  before  orders 
are  given  for  building  bridges  and  repairing  railroads.  I  am  directed  to 
add,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  General-in-Chief  fully  concur  with 
the  President  in  these  instructions. 

H.  W.  Halleck,  General-in-Chief. 

Major-General  MoOlellan. 

On  receiving  this  order,  General  McCleUan  inquired  as 
to  the  character  of  troops  that  would  be  sent  him,  and  as 
to  the  number  of  tents  at  command  of  the  army.  He  also 
called  for  very  large  quantities  of  shoes,  clothing,  and 
supplies,  and  said  that  without  these  the  army  could  not 
move.  On  the  11th,  the  rebel  General  Stuart,  with  a 
force  of  about  twenty  five  hundred  men,  made  a  raid  into 
Pennsylvania,  going  completely  round  our  amy,  and 
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thwarting  all  the  arrangements  by  which  General  Mc 
Clellanhad  reported  that  his  capture  was  certain.  On  the 
13th,  in  consequence  of  his  protracted  delays,  the  Presi- 
dent addressed  to  General  McClellan  the  following  letter : 

ExicnriTK  Uaiwok,  "WASBiKaioiT,  OOi^tr  IS,  18S3. 

Mt  Dear  Sm : — Ton  remember  my  speaking  to  yon  of  what  I  called 
your  over-cautionsness.  Are  yon  not  over-cautious  when  yon  assume  that 
yon  cannot  do  what  the  enemy  is  constantly  doing?  Should  yoo  not 
claim  to  be  at  least  his  equal  in  prowess,  and  act  npon  the  claim  ? 

As  I  understand,  you  telegraphed  General  Halleck  that  you  cannot  sub- 
sist your  army  at  Winchester  unleas  the  railroad  from  Harper's  Ferry  to 
that  point  be  put  in  working  order.  But  the  enemy  does  now  subsist  hia 
army  at  Winchester,  at  a  distance  nearly  twice  as  great  fi'om  railroad 
transportation  as  you  would  have  to  do  without  the  railroad  last  named. 
He  now  wagons  from  Culpepper  Court-House,  which  is  just  about  twice 
as  far  as  you  would  have  to  do  from  Harper's  Ferry.  He  is  certainly  not 
more  than  half  as  well  provided  with  wagons  as  yon  are.  I  certainly 
should  be  pleased  for  you  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  railroad  from 
Harper's  Ferry  to  Winchester;  but  it  wastes  all  the  remainder  of  autumn 
to  give  it  to  you,  and,  in  fact,  ignores  the  question  of  time,  which  cannot 
and  must  not  be  ignored. 

Again,  one  of  the  standard  maxims  of  war,  as  you  know,  is,  "  to  operate 
upon  the  enemy's  communications  as  much  as  possible,  without  exposing 
your  own."  Ton  seem  to  act  as  if  this  applies  agaimt  you,  btit  cannot 
apply  in  jonr/avor.  Change  positions  with  the  enemy,  and  think  you 
not  he  would  break  your  communication  with  Bichmond  within  the  next 
twenty-vfour  hours?  Yon  dread  his  going  into  Pennsylvania.  But  if  be 
does  so  in  full  force,  he  gives  up  his  communications  to  yon  absolutely, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  and  ruin  him ;  if  he  does  so 
with  less  than  full  force,  fall  upon  and  beat  what  is  left  behind  all  the 
easier. 

Exclusive  of  the  water  line,  you  are  now  nearer  Bichraond  than  the 
enemy  is,  by  tiie  route  that  you  can  and  he  mutt  take.  Why  can  yon  not 
reach  there  before  him,  unless  yon  admit  that  he  is  more  than  yonr  eqnal 
on  a  march  ?  His  route  is  the  arc  of  a  circle,  while  yours  is  the  chord. 
The  roads  are  as  good  on  yours  as  on  his. 

Ton  know  I  desired,  but  did  not  order,  yon  to  cross  the  Potomac  beJow 
instead  of  above  the  Shenandoah  and  Blue  Bidge.  Hy  idea  watt,  that 
this  wonid  at  once  menace  the  enemy's  communications,  which  I  wonld 
seice  if  he  would  permit.  If  he  should  move  northward,  I  would  follow 
him  ctosely,  holding  his  communications^  If  he  should  prevent  our 
Bei2dng  his  commtmioationB,  and  move  toward  Richmond,  I  would  press 
closely  to  him,  fight  him  if  a  Jsvorable  opportnnity  should  present,  and  at 
Iwrt  try  to  beat  him  to  Bichmond  on  the  inude  trat^    I  say  ^*try;"  if 
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w©  never  try,  wc  shall  never  aucceed.  If  he  make  a  stand  at  Winchester, 
moving  neither  north  nor  south,  I  would  fight  him  there,  on  the  idea  that 
if  wc  cannot  beat  him  when  he  bears  tlie  wastage  of  coming  to  ns,  we 
never  can  when  we  bear  the  wastage  of  going  to  him.  This  proposition 
is  a  sinijile  truth,  and  is  too  Important  to  bo  lost  siglit  of  for  a  moment. 
In  coming  to  us,  he  tenders  us  an  advantage  which  we  should  not  waive. 
We  should  not  so  operate  as  to  merely  drive  liira  away.  As  we  must  beat 
him  somewhere,  or  fail  finally,  we  can  do  it,  if  at  all,  easier  near  to  na 
than  far  away.  If  we  cannot  beat  the  enemy  where  he  now  is,  we  nevpi 
can,  he  again  being  within  the  intrenchmenta  of  Richmond.  Recurring 
to  the  idea  of  going  to  Richmond  on  the  inside  track,  the  facility  of  sup- 
plyijig  fiom  the  side  away  from  tlio  enemy  is  remarkable,  as  it  were,  bv 
the  diflferent  spokes  of  a  whci,'!,  extending  from  the  hub  towards  the  rim, 
and  tliis  whether  you  move  directly  by  the  chord,  or  on  the  inside  arc, 
bugging  the  Blue  Ridge  more  closely.  The  chord-line,  as  you  see,  farries 
you  by  Aldio,  Haymarkct,  and  Fredericksburg,  and  you  see  bow  turn- 
pikes, railroads,  and  finally  the  Potomac  by  Aquia  Creek,  meet  you  at 
all  points  from  Washington.  The  same,  only  the  lines  lengthened  &  little, 
if  you  press  closer  to  the  Bine  Ridge  part  of  the  way.  The  gaps  through 
the  Blue  Ridge  I  understand  to  be  about  the  following  distances  from 
Harper's  Ferry,  to  wit:  Vestal's,  five  miles;  Gregory's,  thirteen;  Snick- 
er's, eighfuL'U;  Ashby's,  twenty-eight;  Manassas,  thirty-eight;  Chester, 
forty -five;  and  Thornton's,  fifty-three.  I  should  think  it  preferable  to 
take  the  route  nearest  the  enemy,  disabling  him  to  make  an  important 
move  without  your  knowledge,  and  compelling  him  to  keep  his  forces 
together  for  dread  of  you.  The  gaps  would  enable  you  to  attack  if  you 
should  wish.  For  a  great  part  of  the  way  yon  , would  be  practically 
between  the  enemy  and  both  Washington  and  Richmond,  enabling  us  to 
spare  yon  the  greatest  number  of  troops  from  here.  When,  at  length, 
running  to  Richmond  ahead  of  him  enables  him  to  move  this  way,  if  he 
does  so,  turn  and  attack  him  in  the  rear.  But  I  think  he  should  be 
engaged  loug  before  auch  point  is  reached.  It  ia  all  easy  if  our  troops 
march  as  well  as  the  enemy,  and  it  is  unmanly  to  say  they  cannot  do  it. 
This  letter  is  in  no  sense  an  order. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

M^or-General  MoCleli^h. 

For  over  a  fortnight  longer  General  McClellan  delayed 
any  attempt  to  move  his  army  in  obedience  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent' s  order.  He  spent  this  interval  in  complaints  of  inad- 
equate supplies,  and  in  incessant  demands  for  re-enforce- 
ments ;  and  on  the  21st  inquired  whether  it  was  still  the 
President's  wish  that  he  should  march  upon  the  enemy  at 
once,  or  await  the  arrival  of  fresh  horses.  He  was  told  in 
•euly  that  the  order  of  the  6th  was  unchanged,  and  that 
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while  the  President  did  not  expect  impoBsibilities,  he  waa 
"very  anxious  that  all  this  good  weather  should  not  be 
wasted  in  inactivity."  General  McClellan  states  in  his 
report  that  he  inferred,  from  the  ti^nor  of  this  dispatch, 
that  it  was  left  to  his  own  judgment  whether  it  wovild  be 
safe  for  the  army  to  advance  or  not ;  and  he  accordingly 
fixed  upon  the  first  of  November  as  the  earliest  date  at 
which  the  forward  movement  conld  be  commenced.  On 
the  25th  he  complained  to  the  Department  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  cavalry,  saying  that  the  horses  were  fatigued 
and  greatly  troubled  with  sore  tongue  ;  whereupon  the 
President  addressed  him  the  following  inquiry  : — 

War  Dbpabtment,  Wasiiinoto:*,  October^,  18C3. 
I  have  just  read  your  ilispatch  about  sore-tongue  and  fatigued  horses. 
Will  yoa  |)Rrdon  mii  for  askino;  what  the  horaes  of  your  army  have  iloue 
flince  the  battle  of  Antietara  that  fatiguea  any  thing? 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  General  replied  that  they  had  been  engaged  in 
making  reconnoissanccs,  scouting,  and  picketing;  to  which 
the  President  thus  rejoined  : — 

ExenonvE  Mansion,  ■WASiifwcToN.  Octolitr  BC,  1869. 
Yours  in  reply  to  mine  about  liorses  received.  Of  course  you  know  the 
facts  better  than  I.  Still,  two  considerati'ins  remain  :  Stuart's  .cavalry 
outmarched  ours,  having  certainly  done  more  marked  service  on  the  Pen- 
insula and  everywhere  since.  Secondly :  will  not  a  movement  of  our 
army  be  a  relief  to  the  cavalry,  compelling  the  enemy  to  concentrate  in- 
stead of  "foraging"  in  squads  everywhere?  But  I  am  so  rejoiced  to  learn 
from  your  dispatch  to  General  Halleck  that  you  began  crossin;;  ttie  river 
this  morning.  A.  I.in'ioln'. 

The  General  replied  in  a  long  dispatch,  rehearsing  in 
detail  the  labors  performed  by  his  cavalry,  to  which  he 
thought  the  President  had  done  injustice.  This  note  eli- 
cited the  following  reply  : — 

Esbcctitb  Mansioh,  Wasiii^otom,  Oeicbtr  2(1,  1862. 
Yours  of  yesterday  received.  Most  certainly  I  intend  no  injuatice  to 
any,  and  if  I  have  done  any  I  deeply  regret  it.  To  be  told,  after  more 
than  five  weeks'  total  inaction  of  the  army,  and  during  which  period  we 
Iiad  sent  to  that  army  every  fresh  horse  we  possibly  could,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen,  that  the  cavalry 
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horses  were  too  much  fatigued  to  move,  presented  a  very  cheerlees,  almost 
hopeless,  prospect  for  the  future,  and  it  may  liave  forced  something  of 
impatience  into  my  dispatches.  If  not  recruited  and  rested  then,  whun 
could  they  ever  be  ?  I  suppose  the  river  ia  rising,  and  I  am  glad  tohelieve 
you  are  crossing.  A.  Lincoln. 

The  Gem-ral  next  started,  as  a  new  topic  of  discussion, 
the  extent  to  wliich  the  line  of  tlie  Potomac  sliould  be 
guarded  after  he  left  it,  so  as  to  cover  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania from  further  invasions.  He  thought  strong  gar- 
risons should  be  left  at  certain  points,  complained  that  his 
forces  were  inadequate,  and  made  some  suggestion  con- 
cerning the  position  of  tlie  rebel  army  under  Bragg,  which 
led  General  Halleck  in  reply  to  remind  him  that  Bragg 
was  four  hundred  miles  away,  while  Lee  was  but  twenty. 
On  the  27th  the  General  telegraphed  to  the  President  that 
it  was  necessary  to  "fill  up  the  old  regiments  of  his  com- 
mand before  talilng  them  again  into  action,"  to  which  the 
President  thus  replied  : — 


itobtr  11,  isca. 

Your  di.^j>atch  of  throe  p.  m.  to-day,  in  regard  to  filling  up  old  regijnenta 
with  drafted  men,  is  received,  and  the  request  therein  sliall  be  complied 
with  as  far  .is  practicable.  And  now  I  ask  a  distinct  ansiver  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  Is  it  vfiur  purpose  not  to  go  into  action  again  till  the  men  now^eing 
drafted  in  the  States  are  incorporated  in  the  old  regiments?" 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  General,  in  reply,  explained  that  the  language  of 
tlie  dispatch,  which  was  prepared  by  one  of  his  aids,  had 
incorrectly  expressed  his  meaning,  and  that  he  should  not 
postpone  the  adi)ance  until  the  regiments  were  filled  by 
drafted  men.  The  army  was  gradually  crossed  over,  and 
on  the  5th  of  November  the  General  announced  to  the 
President  that  it  was  all  on  the  Virginia  side.  This  was 
just  a  month  after  the  order  to  cross  had  been  given — the 
enemy  meantime  having  taken  possession  of  all  the  strong 
points,  and  falling  back,  at  hia  leisure,  towards  his  base 
of  operations.  These  unaccountable  delays  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  army  created  the  most  intense  dissatisfaction 
in  the  public  mind,  and  completely  exhausted  the  patience 
of  the  Government.     Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
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ber,  an  order  was  issued  relieving  Cfeneral  McClellau  from 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  directing 
General  Burnside  to  take  his  place. 

Thus  closed  a  most  remarkable  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  war.  For  over  iifteen  months  General  McClellan  had 
commanded  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  army  ever  marshalled  till  then  upon  this  con- 
tinent— consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  furnished,  in  lavish  profusion,  with  every  thins 
requisite  for  effective  service.  Throxighout  thf  whole  of 
this  long  period  that  army  had  been  re.-itraini'd  by  its  com- 
mander from  attacking  the  enemy.  Excfjtt  in  the  single 
instance  of  Antietam,  when',  moreover,  thiTe  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  avoiding  an  engagement,  evi-ry  battle  which  it 
fought  was  on  the  defensive.  According  to  the  sworn 
testimony  of  his  own  commanders,  Geni'i-al  McClellan 
might  have  overwlielmed  the  rebel  forces  arrayed  against 
him  at  Manassas,  at  Yorktowu,  after  Williamsburg,  Pair 
Oaks,  Malvern  Hill,  and  Autietaju  ;  but  on  every  one  of 
these  occasions  he  carefully  forbore  to  avail  himself  of  the 
superiority  of  his  position,  and  gave  the  enemy  ample 
time  to  prepare  for  more  complete  and  effective  resistance. 
It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  this  most  extraordinary  conduct  on  the  part  of 
a  commander  to  whom,  more  completely  than  to  any  other, 
were  intrusted  the  destinies  of  the  Nation  during  one 
of  the  most  critical  periods.  Whether  he  acted  from 
an  innate  disability,  or  upon  a  political  thirnjy — whether 
he  intentionally  avoided  a  decisive  engagement  in  order 
to  accomplish  certain  political  results  which  he  and  his 
secret  advisers  deemed  desirable,  or  whether  he  was,  by 
the  native  constitution  of  his  mind,  unable  to  meet  the 
gigantic  responsibilities  of  his  position  when  the  critical 
moment  of  trial  arrived,  are  points  which  the'  public  and 
posterity  will  decide  from  an  unbiased  study  of  the  evi- 
dence which  his  acts  and  his  words  afford.  As  the  record 
we  have  given  shows,  President  Lincoln  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  urging  upon  him  more  prompt  and  decisivB 
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action,  while  in  no  instance  did  he  mthhold  from  him  any 
aid  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  tlie  Government  to  give- 
Kothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  disposition  of  the 
President  to  sustain  him  to  the  utmost,  and  to  protect  him 
from  the  rapidly  rising  tide  of  public  censure  and  discon- 
tent with  his  ruinous  and  inexplicable  delays,  than  the 
following  remarks  made  by  him  at  a  war  meeting  held  at 
Washington  on  the  6th  of  August,  after  the  retreat  to  tlie 
James  River,  and  just  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  army 
from  the  Peninsula  : — 

FsLLOw-CiTiZENS : — I  believe  there  is  no  prercilent  for  my  appearing 
before  you  on  this  occasion,  but  it  is  also  true  tliat  there  13  no  precedent 
for  your  being  here  yourselves,  and  I  otfer,  in  justification  of  myself  and 
Iff  you,  tliftt,  upon  ezaraioation,  I  have  found  notliing  in  the  CuDytitutioD 
against  it.  I,  however,  have  an  impression  that  there  are  youTiger  gentle- 
men who  will  entertain  you  better,  and  better  address  your  understanding 
than  I  will  or  could,  and  therefore  I  propose  but  to  detain  you  a  moment 
longer. 

I  am  very  little  inclined  on  any  occasion  to  say  anything  unless  I  hope 
to  produce  some  good  by  it.  The  only  thing  I  think  of  just  now  not 
likely  to  be  better  said  by  some  one  else,  is  a  matter  in  which  we  have 
heard  some  other  persons  blamed  for  what  I  did  myself.  There  has  been 
a  very  wide-spread  attempt  to  have  a  quarrel  between  General  McCIellan 
and  the  Secretary  of  War.  Now,  I  occupy  a  position  that  enables  me  to 
observe,  that  these  two  gentlemen  are  not  nearly  so  deep  in  the  (juarrel  aa 
soini.'  pretending  to  be  their  friends.  General  McClellan's  attitude  is  sach 
tliat,  in  the  very  selfishness  of  his  nature,  he  cannot  but  wish  to  be  suc- 
i:cssful,  and  I  hope  he  will — and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  in  precisely  the 
K;une  situation.  If  the  military  commanders  in  the  field  cannot  be  success- 
liil,  not  only  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  myself,  for  tlie  time  being  the 
Toaster  of  tliem  both,  cannot  but  be  failures.  I  know  General  McCIellan 
wishes  to  be  successful,  and  I  know  he  does  not  wish  it  any  more  than  the 
Si'cretary  of  War  for  him,  and  both  of  them  together  no  more  than  I  wish 
it.  Sometimes  we  have  a  dispute  about  Low  many  men  General  McCIel- 
lan has  had,  and  those  who  would  disparage  him  say  that  he  has  bad  a 
very  large  number,  and  those  who  would  disparage  tlie  Secretary  of  War 
insist  tliat  General  McCIellan  has  had  a  very  small  number.  The  basts 
for  this  is,  there  is  always  a  wide  difference,  and  on  this  occasion,  perhaps 
a  wider  one  than  usual,  between  the  grand  total  on  McClellan's  rolls  and 
the  men  actually  fit  for  duty ;  and  those  who  would  disparage  him  talk  of  the 
[,'rand  total  on  paper,  and  those  who  would  disparage  the  Secretary  of  War 
talk  of  those  at  present  fit  for  duty.  General  McCIellan  has  sometimes 
aaked  for  things  that  the  Secretary  of  War  did  not  give  him.     General 
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McClellan  ia  nut  tv  blame  for  asking  what  he  wanted  and  ueeded,  andtlie 
Secretary  of  War  is  not  to  blame  for  not  giving  when  he  liad  none  to  give. 
And  I  say  here,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  Secretary  of  War  has  withheld  no 
one  thing  at  any  time  in  my  power  to  give  him.  I  have  no  accusation 
again.->t  him.  I  believe  he  ia  a  brave  and  able  man,  and  I  stand  here,  a:; 
justice  requires  me  to  do,  to  take  upon  myself  what  has  been  charged  on 
the  Secretary  of  War,  as  witliliolding  from  him. 

I  have  talked  longer  than  I  expected  to  do,  and  now  I  avail  myself  ol 
ray  privilege  of  saying  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

GENERAL   CONDUCT   OP  THE   ADMINISTRATION  IN    1862. 

SPCCKSSRS    IN'    TnE    SoTTIIWEST. — RECOGNIZED    OBJECTS    OF    THE    WaK. — 
RlI.ATION'S    OF    TnE    WaR    TO    SlAVEIIT. — OfB    FOUEIGS    RELATIONS. — 

Proi'Osed  Mkdiation  of  the  Fkesoii  Emperoh. — Rei'LY  to  the 
FRE.vcn  Propobal. — Secretart  Seward's  Dispatch, — The  Presi- 
dent's Letter  to  Febnando  Wood. — Observance  op  the  Sabbath. 

In  every  other  section  of  the  country,  except  in  East- 
em  Virginia,  the  military  operations  of  the  year  1862 
were  marlved  by  promptitude  and  vigor,  and  attended  by 
success  to  the  National  arms.  Early  in  February,  a  lodg- 
ment had  been  effected  by  the  expedition  under  General 
Bnrnside  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  ;  and,  on  the 
19th  of  January,  the  victory  of  Mill  Springs  had  released 
Western  Kentucky  from  rebel  rule,  and  opened  a  path 
for  the  armies  of  the  Union  into  East  Tennessee.  The 
President' s  order  of  January  27th,  for  an  advance  of  all 
the  forces  of  the  Government  on  the  22d  of  February,  had 
been  promptly  followed  by  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry 
and  Bonelson  on  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers, 
which  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Bowling  Green,  the  surren- 
der of  Nash  ville,  and  the  fall  of  Columbus,  the  rebel  strong- 
hold on  the  Mississippi.  Fort  Pulaski,  which  guarded  the 
entrance  to  Savannah,  was  taken,  after  eighteen  hours' 
bombardment,  on  the  12th  of  AprU,  and  the  whole  west 
coast  of  Florida  had  been  occupied  by  our  forces.  By 
the  skilful  strategy  of  General  Halleck,  commanding  the 
Western  Department,  seconded  by  the  vigorous  activity 
of  General  Curtis,  the  rebel  commander  in  Missouri,  Gen- 
eral Price,  had  been  forced  to  retreat,  leaving  the  whole 
of  that  State  in  our  hands ;  and  he  was  badly  beaten  in  a 
subsequent  engagement  at  Sugar  Creek  in  Arkansas.  On 
the  14th,  Island  No.  10,  commanding  the  passage  of  the 
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Mississippi,  was  taken  by  General  Pope ;  and,  on  the 
4th  of  June,  Forts  Pillow  and  Randolph,  still  lower 
down,  were  occupied  by  our  forces.  On  the  6tli,  the 
city  of  Memphis  was  surrendered  by  the  rebels.  Soon 
after  the  fall  of  Nashville,  a  formidable  expedition  had 
ascended  the  Tennessee  River,  and,  being  joined  by  all 
the  available  Union  forces  in  that  vicinity,  the  whole, 
under  command  of  General  Halleek,  prepared  to  give 
battle  to  the  rebel  army,  which,  swelled  by  large  re- 
enforcements  from  every  quarter,  was  posted  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Corinth,  ninety  miles  east  of  Memphis,  int-mding 
by  a  sudden  attack  to  break  the  force  of  the  Union  ai-my, 
which  was  sweeping  steadily  down  upon  them  from  the 
field  of  its  recent  conquests.  The  rebels  opened  the 
attack  with  great  fury  and  effect,  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  of  April,  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  three  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  Corinth.  The  figlit  lasted  n<'arly  all  day,  the 
rebels  having  decidedly  the  advantage  ;  but  in  th^'ir  rinal 
onset  they  were  driven  back,  and  the  next  day  our  anny, 
strengthened  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  General  Buell, 
completed  what  proved  to  be  a  signal  and  most  im- 
portant victory.  When  news  of  it  reached  Washing- 
ton, President  Lincoln  issued  the  following  proclama- 
tion :— 

It  lias  plensed  Almighty  God  to  vouchsafe  signiil  virforiea  to  the  land 
and  naval  forces  engaged  in  suppressing  an  internal  rebellion,  and  at  the 
Kamc  time  to  avert  from  oiir  country  tlie  dangers  of  foreign  intervention 
and  invasion. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  to  the  iieople  of  tlie  Unitfd  States,  that  at 
their  next  weekly  assemblages  in  their  accnslomed  places  of  public  wor- 
ship which  shall  occur  after  the  notice  of  this  Proclamation  shall  have 
been  received,  they  esi'ecially  acknowledge  aud  render  thanks  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  for  these  in^'stimable  blessings;  that  tliey  then  and  there 
implore  spiritual  consolation  in  behalf  of  all  tlioae  who  have  Lieen  brought 
into  affliction  hy  the  casualties  and  calamitiea  of  sedition  and  civil  war; 
and  that  they  reverently  invoke  the  Divine  guidance  for  our  national 
counsels,  to  the  end  that  they  may  speedily  result  in  llie  restoration  of 
peace,  harmony,  and  unity  throughout  our  borders,  and  hasten  the  estab- 
lishment of  fi-atfinal  relations  among  qll  the  countries  of  the  earth. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  cansed  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
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Done  nt  tlio  City  of  Washington.  Ibis  tentii  day  of  April,  in  the 
[l.  8.]     year  of  our  Lord  one  tliousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eiglity-sisth. 

Abbaham  LmooLN. 
By  the  President : 

Wm.  II.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  28tli  of  May  the  rebels  evacuated  Corinth,  and 
were  pushed  southward  by  our  pursuing  forces  for  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  General  Mitchell,  by  a 
daring  and  most  gallant  enterprise  in  the  latter  part  of 
April,  took  possession  of  Huntsville  in  Alabama.  In 
February  a  formidable  naval  expedition  had  been  fitted 
out  under  Commodore  Farragut  for  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans  ;  and  on  the  18th  of  April  the  attack  commenced 
upon  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  by  wiiich  the  passage 
of  the  Mississippi  below  the  city  is  guarded.  After  six 
days'  bombardment,  the  whole  fleet  passed  the  forts  on 
the  night  of  the  23d,  under  a  terrible  fire  from  both ;  and 
on  the  2Bth  the  rebel  General  Lovell,  who  had  command 
of  the  military  defences  of  the  city,  withdrew,  and  Com- 
modore Farragut  took  possession  'Of  the  town,  which  he 
retained  until  the  arrival  of  General  Butler  on  the  1st  of 
May,  who  thereupon  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  commander  of  that  Department. 

During  the  summer,  a  powerful  rebel  army,  under 
General  Bragg,  invaded  Kentucky  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  supplies  and  affording  a  rallying  point 
for  what  they  believed  to  be  the  secession  sentiment  of 
the  State.  In  the  accomplishment  of  the  former  object 
they  were  successful,  but  not  in  the  latter.  They  lost 
more  while  in  the  State  from  desertions  than  they  gained 
by  recruits ;  and  after  a  battle  at  Perryville,  on  the  7th 
of  October,  they  began  their  retreat.  On  the  5th  of  Oc- 
tober a  severe  battle  was  fought  at  Corinth,  from  which  a 
powerful  rebel  army  attempted  to  drive  our  troops  under 
General  Rosecrans,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  very 
heavy  losses,  and  the  campaign  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee was  virtually  at  an  end.  A  final  eiibrt  of  the 
enemy  in  that  region  led  to  a  severe  engagement  at  Mur- 
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freesboro'  on  the  31st  of  December,  wliicli  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  the  rebel  forces,  and  in  relieying  Tennessee 
from  the  presence  of  the  rebel  armies. 

In  all  the  military  operations  of  this  year,  especial  care 
had  been  taken  by  the  generals  in  command  of  the  serrral 
departments,  acting  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Government,  to  cause  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  object  of  the  war  was  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  Constitution. 
The  rebel  authorities,  both  civil  and  military,  lost  no 
opportunity  of  exciting  the  fears  and  resentments  of  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States,  by  ascribing  to  the  Nation- 
al Government  designs  of  the  most  ruthless  and  implaca- 
ble hostility  to  tlieir  institutions  and  their  persons.  It 
was  strenuoiisly  represented  that  the  object  of  the  war 
was  to  rob  the  Southern  people  of  their  rights  and  their 
property,  and  especially  to  set  free  their  slaves.  The 
Government  did  every  thing  in  its  power  to  allay  the 
apprehensions  and  hostilities  which  these  statements  were 
calculated  to  produce.  General  Garfield,  while  in  Ken- 
tucky, just  before  the  victoiy  of  Mill  Springs,  issued  on 
the  16th  of  January  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  that 
section  of  the  State,  exhorting  them  to  return  to  their 
allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government,  which  had  never 
made  itself  injuriously  felt  by  any  one  among  them,  and 
promising  them  full  protection  for  their  persons  and  their 
property,  and  full  reparation  for  any  wrongs  fliey  might 
have  sustained.  After  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
issued  an  order  of  thanks  to  the  soldiers  engaged  in  it,  in 
which  he  again  announced  that  the  "  purpose  of  the  war 
was  to  attack,  pursue,  and  destroy  a  rebellious  enemy, 
and  to  deliver  the  country  from  danger  menaced  by 
traitors."  On  the  20th  of  November,  1881,  General 
Halleck,  commanding  tlie  Department  of  the  Missouri,  on 
the  eve  of  the  advance  into  Tennessee,  issued  an  order 
enjoining  upon  the  troops  the  necessity  of  discipline  and 
■of  order,  and  calling  on  them  to  prove  by  their  acts  that 
they  came  "to  restore,  not  to  violate  the  Constitution  and 
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the  laws,"  and  that  the  people  of  the  South  under  the 
flag  of  the  Uuiou  should  "enjoy  the  same  protection  of 
life  and  property  as  in  former  days."  '*  It  does  not 
"belong  to  the  military,"  said  this  order,  "to  decide  upon 
thi'  relation  of  master  and  slave.  Such  questions  must  be 
settled  by  the  civil  courts.  No  fugitive  slave  will,  there- 
f:a"e,  be  admitted  within  our  lines  or  camps  except  when 
specially  ordered  by  the  General  commanding."  *  So 
also  General  Burnside,  when  about  to  land  on  the  soil  of 
North  Carolina,  issued  an  order,  February  3d,  1862,  call- 
ing upon  the  soldiers  of  his  army  to  remember  that  they 
were  there  "to  support  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  to 
put  down  rebellion,  and  to  protect  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  the  loyal  and  peaceable  citizens  of  the  State." 
And  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  after  Fort  Henry  and 
Roanoke  Island  had  fallen  into  our  hands,  Commodore 
Goldsborough  and  General  Burnside  issued  a  joint  proc- 
lamation, denouncing  as  false  and  slanderous  the  attempt 
of  tlie  rebi^l  leaders  to  impose  on  the  creduhty  of  the 
Southern  people  by  telling  them  of  "our  desire  to  de- 
stroy their  freedom,  demolish  their  property,  and  liberate 
their  slaves,"  and  declaring  that  the  Government  asked 
only  that  its  authority  migJit  be  recognized,  and  that  "in 
no  way  or  manner  did  it  desire  to  interfere  with  their 
laws,  constitutionally  established,  their  institutions  of  any 
kind  whatever,  their  property  of  any  sort,  or  their  usages 
in  any  respect."  And,  on  the  1st  of  March,  General 
Curtis,  in  Arkansas,  had  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 

*  In  regard  to  tliis  order,  which  was  afterwards  lieverely  criticised  in  Congress, 
General  Ilalleck  wrote  the  following  letter  of  explanation : — 

IlEiD-QUiBTKRB   D«PAltTMKNT  OF  TUB    MlSSonBI,  1 

St.  Louia,  Decembtr  h.  li>6\.  \ 

Mv  Dkab  Colonel:— Touraof  the  4tb  instant  is  just  received.  Order  Ni>.  3  wus.ln  my  mind, 
«l*arly  k  iiiilitiiry  ncti-seity.  (.'nuuthnrizecl  jiersnns,  black  or  while,  five  ur  slaves,  must  his  kept 
out  of  our  tniiLpi,  unless  we  are  willing  to  publish  to  the  enemy  every  tbin^  werto  or  intend  U> 
dii.    It  "OS  n  »i  ititiiry  und  uot  a  political  Order. 

1  ajii  reiwly  lo  carry  out  any  lawful  InBtruttinns  In  regard  to  fugitive  ^l.1ves  which  my  sujic 
rlorg  may  give  me,  and  to  enforce  any  law  wliiili  Congr^fs  niny  jiaifs.  But  1  taniiot  nial;e  luw, 
■nd  will  nut  viuliite  It.  Yua  know  my  private  opinion  on  the  policy  of  conflsc^itin^'  the  slave 
piajK^j  [y  of  the  rebels  in  arnia.  If  Congress  shall  paasit.yon  rtiny  be  certain  Hint  1  shall  eiifi/roi* 
It,  PcrliapB  iny  policy  M  to  tlie  treatment  of  rebels  and  their  property  Is  as  well  set  out  In  Or- 
Jer  No.  18,  iesueil  the  ilay  your  letter  xvas  written,  as  1  could  now  descrtbc  it 
ilon.  F.  P.  Blaib,  WasbiDgtoQ. 
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people  of  that  State,  denouncing  as  false  and  calumnious 
the  statements  widt'Iy  circulatv'd  of  the  designs  and  sen- 
timents of  the  Union  armies,  and  declaring  that  they 
sought  only  "to  put  down  rebellion  by  making  war 
against  those  in  arras,  their  aiders  and  abettors" — and 
that  they  came  to  "vindicate  the  Constitution,  and  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  civil  and  religious  liberty  under 
a  flag  that  was  embalmed  in  the  blood  of  our  Revolution- 
ary fatliers."  In  all  this  the  Government  adhered,  with 
just  and  rigorous  fidelity,  to  the  principles  it  had  adopt- 
ed for  its  conduct  at  the  outset  of  the  war  ;  and  in  its 
anxiety  to  avoid  all  cause  of  complaint  and  all  appear- 
ance of  justification  for  those  who  wviv  in  arms  against  its 
authority,  it  incuri'ed  the  distrust  and  even  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  more  zealous  and  vehemrnt  among  its  own 
friends  and  supporters  in  the  Northern  States. 

On  tlie  22d  of  July,  in  order  to  secure  unity  of  action 
among  the  commanders  of  the  several  military  depaitmcnts, 
upon  the  general  uy<'  to  be  made  of  rebel  property,  the 
President  directed  the  issue  of  the  following  order  : — 

War  Department,  Washington,  July  22,  1862. 

Fint.  Ordered  that  military  commanders  within  tJie  States  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  IVsas, 
and  Arkansas,  in  an  tirdirrly  manner  seize  and  usw  any  pr(»perty,  rout  or 
personal,  which  nifty  be  necessary  or  convenient  for  tlieir  several  com- 
mands, for  supplies  or  for  other  military  pnrpuscs;  anJ  tliat  while  prop- 
erty may  be  destroyed  for  pjdper  military  objects,  none  shall  he  destroyed 
in  wanlonnfss  or  malice. 

Second.  That  military  and  naval  commanders  shall  employ  as  laborers, 
within  and  from  said  States,  so  many  persons  of  African  descent  as  can 
be  advantageously  used  for  military  or  naval  purposes,  giving  thera  reason- 
able wages  for  their  labor. 

Third.  That,  ae  to  both  property,  and  persons  of  African  descent, 
accounts  eball  be  kept  sufficiently  accurate  and  in  detail  to  show  quan- 
tities and  amounts,  and  from  wlioni  both  property  and  such  persons  shall 
have  come,  as  a  basis  ujjon  which  compensation  can  be  made  in  proper 
cases;  and  tlie  several  departments  of  this  Government  shall  attend  to  and 
perform  their  appropriate  parts  towards  the  execution  of  these  orders. 

By  order  of  the  President: 

Edwin  M,  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 

And  on  the  26th  of  July  he  issued  the  following  procla- 
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mation,  warning  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  against 
persisting  in  thcii-  rebellion,  under  the  penalties  prescribed 
by  the  conhscation  act  passed  by  Congress  at  its  preceding 
session : — 

By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  Ulatet. 

A    PROCLAMATION. 

In  pursuance  of  the  sixtli  section  of  the  Act  of  Coogress,  eDtitled  "  An 
Act  to  suppress  insurrection,  to  punish  treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize  and 
conflscate  the  ])roperty  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  -Jiilj 
17th,  18C2,  and  winch  Act,  and  the  joint  resolution  explanatory  thereof, 
are  herewith  publislied,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  Iiereby  proclaim  to  and  warn  all  persona  within  the  contem- 
plation of  said  sixth  section  to  cease  participating  in,  aiding,  countenan- 
cing, or  abetting  t)ie  existing  rebellion,  or  any  rebellion,  againr-t  tlie  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  to  return  to  their  proper  alle^^iance  to 
the  L'nited  States,  on  pain  of  the  forfeiture  and  seizures  as  within  and 
by  said  sixth  section  provided. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  ray  hand  and  caused  the  seal 

of  tlie  United  States  to  be  affiled. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  Jnly,  in  the 

I  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  Imndred  and  sixty-two, 

'        and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

Abkaiiam  Lincoln 
By  the  President: 

William  II,  Sbward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Our  relations  witii  foreign  nations  during  the  year  1862 
continued  to  be  in  the  main  satisfactory.  The  President 
held  throughout,  in  all  his  intercourse  with  European 
powers,  the  same  firm  and  decided  language  in  regard  to 
the  rebellion  which  had  characterized  the  correspondence 
of  the  previous  year.  OurMinister  in  London,  witli  vigi- 
lance and  ability,  pressed  upon  the  British  Government 
the  duty  of  preventing  the  rebel  authorities  from  building 
and  fitting  out  vessels  of  war  in  English  ports  to  prey 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States ;  but  in  every 
instance  these  remonstrances  were  without  practical  effect. 
The  Government  could  never  be  convinced  that  the  evi- 
dence in  any  specific  case  was  sufficient  to  warrant  its 
interference,  and  thus  one  vessel  after  another  was  allowed 
to  leave  British  ports,  go  to  some  other  equally  neutral 
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locality  and  take  on  board  munitions  of  war,  and  enter 
upon  its  career  of  piracy  in  the  rebel  service.  As  early 
as  the  18th  of  February,  1802,  Mr.  Adams  had  called  the 
attention  of  Earl  Russell  to  the  fact  that  a  steam  gunboat, 
afterwards  called  the  Oreto,  was  being  built  in  a  Liverpool 
ship-yard,  under  the  supervision  of  well-known  agents 
of  the  rebel  Government,  and  evidently  intended  for  the 
rebel  service.  The  Foreign  Secretary  replied  that  the 
vessel  was  intended  for  the  use  of  parties  in  Palermo, 
Sicily,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  she  was 
intended  for  any  service  hostile  totlie  United  States.  Mr. 
Adams  sent  evidence  to  show  that  the  claim  of  being 
designed  for  service  in  Sicily  was  a  mere  pretext ;  but 
he  failed,  by  tills  dispatch,  as  in  a  subsequent  personal 
conference  with  Earl  Russell  on  the  ISth  of  April,  to  in- 
duce him  to  take  any  steps  for  her  detention.  She  sailed 
soon  after,  and  was  next  heard  of  at  the  British  ' '  neutral ' ' 
port  of  Nassau,  where  she  was  seized  by  the  authoritii.'S 
at  the  instance  of  the  American  consul,  but  released  by 
the  same  authorities  on  the  arrival  of  Captain  S<-mmes  to 
take  command  of  her  as  a  Confederate  privateer.  In  Oc- 
tober an  intercepted  Ltter  was  sent  to  Earl  Russell  by 
Mr.  Adams,  written  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  to  a  person  in  England,  com- 
plaining that  he  had  not  followed  the  Oreto  on  her  de- 
parture from  England  and  taken  command  of  her.  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  original  appointment.  In  .lune,  Mr. 
Adams  called  Earl  Russell's  attention  to  anotheT  power- 
ful war-steamer,  then  in  progress  of  construction  .in  the 
shipyard  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  evi- 
dently intended  for  tlie  rebel  service.  This  complaint 
went  through  the  usual  formalities,  was  relcrrrd  to  the 
"  Lords  Commissionei's  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,"  who 
reported  in  due  time  that  they  could  discover  no  evidence 
sufBcient  to  warrant  the  detention  of  the  vessel.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  evidence  was  produced  which  was 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Liverpool 
in  ordering  her  detention  ;  but  before  the  necessary  for- 
malities could  be  gone  through  with,  and  through  delays 
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caused,  as  Earl  Russell  afterwards  explained,  by  the 
"sudden  development  of  a  malady  of  the  Queen's  ad- 
vocate, totally  incapacitating  him  for  the  transaction  of 
business,"  the  vessel,  whose  managers  were  duly  adver- 
tised of  every  thing  that  was  going  on,  slipped  out  of  port, 
took  on  board  an  armament  in  the  Azores,  and  entered 
the  rebel  service  as  a  privateer.  Our  Government  sub- 
sequently notified  the  British  Government  that  it  would 
be  held  responsible  for  all  the  damage  which  this  vessel, 
known  first  as  "290,"  and  afterwards  as  the  Alabama, 
might  inflict  on  American  commerce. 

Discussions  were  had  upon  the  refusal  of  the  British 
authorities  to  permit  American  vessels  of  war  to  take  in 
coal  at  Nassau,  upon  the  systematic  attempts  of  British 
merchants  to.  violate  our  blockade  of  Southern  ports,  and 
upon  the  recapture,  by  the  crew,  of  the  Emily  St.  Pierre, 
which  had  been  seized  in  attempting  to  run  the  blockade 
at  Charleston,  and  was  on  her  way  as  a  prize  to  the  port 
of  New  York.  The  British  Government  vindicated  her 
rescue  as  sanctioned  by  the  principles  of  international  law. 

The  only  incident  of  special  imj^ortance  which  occurred 
during  the  year  in  our  foreign  relations,  grew  out  of  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  secure 
a  joint  effort  at  mediation  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rebel  authorities,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  connection  with  his  own 
Government.  Rumors  of  such  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor  led  Mr.  Dayton  to  seek  an  interview  with 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  6th  of  November, 
at  which  indications  of  such  a  purpose  were  apparent. 
The  attempt  failed,  as  both  the  other  powers  consulted 
declined  to  join  in  any  such  action.  The  French  Govern- 
ment thereupon  determined  to  take  action  alone,  and  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1863,  the  Foreign  Secretary  wrote  to 
the  French  Minister  at  Washington  a  dispatch,  declaring 
the  readiness  of  the  French  Emperor  to  do  any  thing  in 
his  power  which  might  tend  towards  the  termination  of 
the  war,  and  suggesting  that  "  nothing  would  hinder  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  without  renouncing  the 
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advantages  which  it  believes  it  can  attain  by  a  miitinna- 
tion  of  the  war,  from  entering  upon  informal  conferenc<'S 
with  the  Confederates  of  the  South,  in  case  tlicy  bhould 
show  themselves  disposed  thereto."  The  specific  advan- 
tages of  such  a  conference,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
to  be  brought  about,  were  thus  set  forth  in  this  dispatch  :  — 

Representatives  or  commiasioners  of  the  two  parties  could  aast'Tiible  at 
BQch  point  as  it  sliouUl  be  deemed  proper  to  dL^signate,  and  which  cmld, 
for  this  ]mrpo8e,  be  declared  neutral.  Etciprocal  complaints  could  he 
examined  into  at  this  meeting.  In  place  of  tlie  accusations  which  Nurtli 
and  South  mutually  cast  upon  each  other  at  this  time,  would  be  substituted 
an  argumentative  discussion  of  the  interests  which  divide  them.  They 
would  seek  out  by  means  of  well-ordered  and  profound  deliberations 
whether  these  interests  are  definitively  irreconcilable — whetlier  p.e|i,i ration 
is  an  estrome  which  can  no  longer  be  avoided,  or  wlietlier  Uie  muniories 
of  a  cominnn  existence,  whether  the  ties  of  any  kind  which  have  made  nf 
the  North  and  of  the  South  one  sole  and  whole  Federative  State,  and  liave 
borne  them  on  to  so  high  a  dfgree  of  ])rosperity,  are  not  more  powerful 
than,  the  causes  wtiich  liave  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  two  popula- 
tions. A  negotiation,  the  object  of  whicli  would  hi.-  tlius  dolt-'rminalo, 
would  not  involve  any  of  the  objuctiung  raised  against  the  diidomatlc  in- 
terventions of  Europe,  and,  without  giving  birth  lo  tlie  same  \i<>\>cA  as  the 
immediate  conclusion  of  an  armistice,  would  txerci-'ir  a  happy  influence 
on  the  march  of  events. 

Why,  therefore,  should  not  a  combination  which  respects  all  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Unitiid  States  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  Fideral  Guvcrn- 
meot?  Persuaded  on  our  part  that  it  is  in  conformity  with  their  true 
intereats,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  their  attention;  and,  not 
having  sought  in  tiie  project  of  a  mediation  of  the  maritime  powers  of 
Europe  any  vain  display  of  inflnence,  we  would  applaud,  with  entire  free- 
dom from  all  susceptibility  of  self-esteem,  the  opening  of  a  negotiation 
which  would  invite  the  two  populations  to  discuss,  without  tlie  co-opera- 
tion of  Europe,  the  solution  of  their  differences. 

Tlie  reply  which  the  President  directed  to  be  made  to 
this  proposition  embraces  so  many  points  of  permanent 
interest  and  importance  in  connection  with  hi.s  Adminis- 
tration, that  we  give  it  in  full.     It  was  as  follows : — 

Dbpabtmsmt  or  Statr  Washinoton.  Fthnuinj  fi.  1S3S. 

Sir: — The  intimation  given  in  your  dispatch  of  January  llJth,  that  I 

might  expect  a  special  v^ait  from  M.  Mercier,  has  been  realized,     lie  called 

on  the  3d  instant,  and  gave  me  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  whicii  he  had  just  then 

received  from  M.  Drouyn  de  I'JInys  under  the  date  of  the  9th  of  January. 


Hcsted  by 
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I  have  taken  tlie  PreBideiit'a  instructions,  and  I  now  proceed  to  givft 
yoii  Ilia  views  upon  the  subject  in  <iueatioD. 

It  lias  been  considered  with  seriousness,  resulting  from  the  reflection 
that  the  people  of  France  are  known  to  be  faultless  sharers  with  the 
American  nation  in  tlie  misfortanes  and  calamities  of  our  unhappy  civil 
war;  nor  do  we  on  this,  any  more  than  on  other  occasions,  forget  the 
traditional  fiienilship  of  the  two  countries,  which  we  unhesitatingly  be- 
lieve has  inspired  the  counsels  that  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  has  imparted. 

lie  says,  "the  Federal  Goyernment  does  not  despair,  we  know,  of  giv- 
ing more  active  impulse  to  hostilities ;"  and  again  he  remarks,  "  the  pro- 
traction of  the  struggle,  in  a  word,  has  not  shaken  the  confidence  (of  the 
Federal  Govcinment)  in  the  definite  success  of  its  efforts," 

These  passages  seem  to  me  to  do  unintentional  injustice  to  the  langui^e, 
whother  contidential  or  public,  in  which  this  Government  has  constantly 
spoken  on  the  subject  of  the  war.  It  certainly  has  had  and  avowed  only 
one  |)urpo9e — a  determination  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  country. 
So  far  from  admitting  any  laxity  of  effort,  or  betraying  any  despondency, 
the  Government  has,  on  the  contrary,  borne  itself  cheerfully  in  all  vicissi- 
tuck's,  with  unwavering  confidence  in  an  early  and  com|»lete  triumph  of 
the  national  cause.  N'ow,  when  we  are,  in  a  manner,  invited  by  a  friendly 
power  to  review  the  twenty-one  months'  history  of  the  conflict,  we  find 
no  occasion  to  abate  that  confidfnre.  Through  surh  an  alternation  of 
victories  and  defeats  as  is  the  appointed  incident  of  every  war,  the  hiod 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  have  ste.'idily  advanced,  reclaiming 
from  the  insurgents  the  ports,  forts,  and  posts  which  they  had  treacher- 
ously seized  before  the  strife  actually  began,  and  even  before  it  was  seri- 
nusly  apprcljerrded.  So  many  of  the  States  and  districts  which  the  insnr- 
gents  included  in  the  field  of  their  projected  exclusive  slaveholding 
dominions  iiave  already  been  re-established  under  the  flag  of  the  Union, 
that  they  now  retain  only  the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Texas, 
with  half  of  Virginia,  half  of  North  Carolina,  two-thirds  of  South  Caro- 
lina, half  of  Mississippi,  and  one-third  respectively  of  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana.  The  national  forces  hold  even  this  small  territory  in  close 
blockade  and  siege. 

Thid  Government,  if  required,  does  not  hesitate  to  submit  its  achieve- 
ments to  the  test  of  conipariaon;  and  it  maintains  that  in  no  [>art  of  the 
world,  and  in  no  times,  ancient  or  modern,  has  a  nation,  when  rendered 
all  unready  for  combat  by  the  enjoyment  of  eighty  years  of  almost  un- 
broken peace,  so  quickly  awakened  at  the  alarm  of  scdiiTon,  put  forth 
energies  so  vigorous,  and  achieved  successes  so  signal  and  effective  as 
those  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  this  contest  on  the  jiart  of  the 
Union. 

M.  Dronyn  de  I'Unys,  I  fear,  has  taken  other  light  than  the  correspond- 
ence of  this  Government  for  his  guidance  in  ascertaining  its  temper  and 
firmness.  He  has  probably  read  of  divisions  of  sentiment  among  those 
who  hold  themaelves  forth  as  organs  of  public  opinion  here,  and  has  givcni 
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to  them  ail  Qndue  importance.  It  ia  to  be  remembered  Uiat  this  is  a  Dation 
of  thirty  millions,  civilly  divided  into  forty-one  States  and  Territories, 
which  cover  an  expanse  Iiardly  less  than  Europe;  that  the  people  are  a 
pure  demotraey,  exerciiiing  everywhere  the  utmost  freeJoni  of  speech  and 
suffrage ;  that  a  great  crisis  necessarily  prodacea  veJiement  as  well  as  pro- 
found debate,  with  sharp  coUisions  of  individual,  looal,  and  eectioual 
iaterests,  sentiments,  find  ambitions ;  and  that  this  heat  of  controversy  is 
increased  by  the  intervention  of  speculations,  interests,  prejudices,  and 
passions  from  every  other  part  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is,  however, 
through  such  debates  that  the  agreement  of  the  nation  upon  any  subject 
is  habitually  attained,  its  resolutions  formed,  and  its  policy  established. 
While  there  haa  heun  much  ditiereuce  of  popular  opinion  nnd  favor 
concerning  the  agents  who  shall  carry  on  the  war,  the  principles  on 
which  it  shall  be  waged,  and  the  means  with  which  it  shall  be  pros- 
ecuted, M.  Dronyn  de  THuya  has  only  to  refer  to  the  statute-hook  of 
Congress  and  the  lixeoutive  ordinaacu's  to  learn  tliat  the  national  ac- 
tivity has  hitherto  beeu,  and  yet  is,  as  efficient  as  that  of  any  other 
nation,  whatever  its  form  of  government,  ever  was,  under  circumstances 
of  equally  grave  import  to  its  peace,  safety,  and  welfare.  Not  one  voice 
has  been  raised  anywhere,  out  of  the  immediate  field  of  the  insurrection, 
in  favor  of  foreign  intervention,  of  mediation,  of  arbitration,  or  of  com- 
proinisL',  with  the  relinquishment  of  one  acre  of  the  national  domain,  or 
the  surrender  of  even  one  constitutional  franchise.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  manifest  to  the  world  that  our  reinurces  are  yet  abundant,  and  our 
credit  adequate  to  the  existing  emergency. 

"What  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Uays  suggests  is,  that  this  Government  shall  ap- 
point commissioners  to  meet^  on  neutral  ground,  commissioners  of  tho 
insurgents.  He  supposes  that  in  the  (.onfurences  to  be  thus  held,  recipro- 
cal complaints  could  be  discussed,  and  in  place  of  the  accusations  wiiich 
the  North  and  South  now  mutualJy  cast  upon  each  other,  the  conferees 
would  be  engaged  with  discussions  of  the  interests  which  divide  them. 
He  assumes,  further,  that  the  commissioners  would  seek,  by  means  of  well- 
ordered  and  profound  deliberation,  whether  lliLse  interests  are  definitively 
irreconcilable,  whether  separation  is  an  extreme  that  can  no  longer  be 
avoided,  or  whether  the  memories  of  a  common  existence,  the  ties  of  every 
kind  which  have  made  the  North  and  the  South  one  whole  Federative 
State,  and  have  borne  them  on  to  so  high  a  degree  of  prosperity,  are  not 
more  powerful  than  the  causes  which  have  placed  arms  ia  the  hands  of  the 
two  populations. 

The  suggestion  is  not  an  extraordinary  one,  and  it  may  well  have  been 
tlionght  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  in  tho  ii-arnestnes:-  of  his  benevo- 
lent desire  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  a  fvasible  one.  But  when  M. 
Drouyn  de  I'liuya  shall  come  to  review  it  in  the  light  in  which  it  must 
necssearily  be  examined  in  this  country,  I  think  he  can  hardly  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  it  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a  proposition  that,  while  this 
tovemmi-nt  is  engaged  in  suppressing  an  armed  insuirection,  with  tne 
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pnrpose  of  maintaining  the  conBtitutional  national  authority,  and  preservinR 
the  iutegrity  of  the  country,  it  ahall  enter  into  diplomatic  discuasion  with 
the  insurgents  upon  the  questions  whether  that  authority  shall  not  be  re- 
QoUDced,  and  whether  tho  country  shall  not  he  detirered  over  to  disanioit, 
to  be  quickly  followed  by  ever-inoreaaing  anarchy. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  Governraent  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
promise the  national  authority  so  far  as  to  enter  into  auch  debates,  it  is 
not  easy  to  perceive  what  good  results  could  be  obtained  by  them. 

The  commissioners  must  agree  in  recommending  either  that  the  Union 
shall  stand  or  that  it  shall  be  Toluntarily  dissolved ;  or  else  they  must  leave 
the  vital  question  unsettled,  to  abide  at  last  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  The 
Government  lias  not  shut  out  the  knowledge  of  the  present  temper,  any 
more  than  of  the  past  purposes,  of  the  insurgents.  There  is  not  the  least 
({round  to  suppose  that  the  controlling  actors  would  be  persuaded  at  this 
moment,  by  any  arguments  which  national  commissioners  could  offer,  to 
forego  the  ambition  that  has  impelled  them  to  the  disloyal  position  they 
are  occupying.  Any  commissioners  who  should  be  appointed  by  tbeee 
actors,  or  through  their  dictation  or  influence,  must  enter  the  conference 
imbued  with  the  spirit  and  pledged  to  the  personal  fortunes  of  the  insur- 
gent chiefs.  The  loyal  people  in  the  insurrectionary  States  would  he  un- 
heard, and  any  offer  of  peace  by  this  Government,  on  the  condition  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union,  must  necessarily  be  rejected. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  this  Governraent  has 
not  the  least  thought  of  relinquishing  the  trust  which  has  been  confided 
to  it  by  the  nation  under  the  most  solemn  of  all  political  sanctions;  and 
if  it  had  any  such  thought,  it  would  still  have  abundant  reason  to  know 
that  peace  proposed  at  the  cost  of  dissolution  would  be  immediately,  un- 
reservedly, and  indignantly  rejected  by  the  American  people.  It  is  a  great 
rai-;tako  that  European  statesmen  make,  if  they  suppose  this  people  are 
demoralized.  Whatever,  in  the  case  of  an  insurrection,  the  people  of 
France,  or  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  Switzerland,  or  of  the  Netherlands  would 
do  to  save  their  national  existence,  no  matter  how  the  strife  might  be  re- 
garded by  or  might  affect  foreign  nations,  just  so  much,  and  certainly  no 
less,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  do,  if  necessary  to  save  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  the  region  which  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic 
coasts,  and  by  the  shores  of  the  Gulfs  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Mexico,  together 
with  the  free  and  common  navigation  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi,  Ohio,  St.  Lawrence,  Hudson,  Delaware,  Potomac,  and 
other  ii.itiiral  highways  by  which  this  land,  which  to  them  is  at  once  a 
land  of  inheritance  and  a  land  of  promise,  is  opened  and  watered.  Even 
if  the  agents  of  the  American  people  now  exercising  their  power  should. 
through  fear  or  faction,  fall  below  this  height  of  the  national  virtne,  they 
would  be  speedily,  yet  constitutionally,  replaced  by  others  of  sterner 
character  and  patriotism. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  also,  that  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  errs  iu  his 
description  of  the  parties  to  the  present  conflict.    We  have  here,  in  the 
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political  senae,  no  North  and  South,  no  Northern  and  Southern  States. 
We  have  an  inBurrectionary  party,  which  is  located  chieHy  upon  and  adja- 
cent to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  we  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
ft  loyal  people,  who  constitute  not  only  Northern  States,  but  also  Eastern, 
Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  States. 

I  have  on  many  occasions  heretofore  submitted  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment the  President's  views  of  the  interests,  and  the  ideas  more  eltective 
for  the  time  than  even  interests,  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Amencan  Government  and  people  to  maintain  the  Federal 
Union,  The  President  has  done  the  same  thing  in  his  Messages  and  other 
public  declarations.  I  refrain,  therefore,  from  reviewing  that  argument  in 
connectioa  with  the  existing  question, 

M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  draws  to  his  aid  the  conferences  which  took  place 
between  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain  in  our  Revolutionary  War.  He 
will  allow  us  to  assume  that  action  in  the  crisis  of  a  nation  must  accord 
with  its  necessities,  and  therefore  can  seldom  be  conformed  to  precedents. 
Great  Britain,  when  entering  on  the  negotiations,  had  manifestly  come  to 
entertain  doubts  of  her  ultimate  success ;  and  it  ia  certain  that  the  council 
of  the  Colonies  could  not  fail  to  take  new  courage,  if  not  to  gain  otlier 
advantage,  when  the  parent  State  compromised  so  far  as  to  treat  of  peacf 
on  the  terms  of  conceding  their  independence. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  peace  must  come  at  some  time,  and  that  cnn- 
ferences  must  attend,  if  tlicy  are  not  allowed  to  precede  the  pacification. 
There  is,  linwever,  a  better  form  for  such  conferences  than  the  one  which 
M.  Prouyn  de  I'HuyB  suggests.  The  latter  would  be  palpably  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  would  carry  no  weight, 
because  destitute  of  the  sanction  necessary  to  bind  either  the  disloyal  or 
the  loyal  portions  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  furnishes  a  constitutional  forum  for  debates  between  the 
alienated  parties.  Senators  and  representatives  from  the  loyal  portion 
of  the  people  are  there  already,  freely  empowered  to  confer;  and  seats 
also  are  vacant,  and  inviting  senators  and  representatives  of  this  discon- 
tented party  who  may  be  constitutionally  sent  there  from  the  States  in- 
volved in  the  insurrection.  Moreover,  the  conferences  which  can  thus  bo 
held  in  Congress  have  this  great  advantage  over  any  that  could  be  organ- 
ized upon  the  plan  of  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys,  namely,  that  the  Congress,  if 
it  were  thought  wise,  could  call  a  national  convention  to  adopt  its  recom- 
mendations, and  give  them  all  the  solemnity  and  binding  force  of  organic 
law.  Such  confijrences  between  the  alienated  parties  may  be  said  to  have 
already  begun.  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri 
— States  which  are  claimed  by  the  insurgents — are  already  represented  in 
Congress,  and  submitting  with  perfect  freedom  and  in  a  proper  .spirit 
their  advice  upon  the  course  best  calculated  to  bring  about,  in  the  shortest 
time,  a  firm,  lasting,  and  honorable  peace.  Pvepresentatives  have  betm 
sent  also  from  Louisiana,  and  others  are  uaderstocd  to  be  coming  from 
Arkansas. 
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There  is  s  preponderating  argument  in  favor  of  the  Oongreasional  form 
of  conference  over  that  which  is  suggested  bj  M.  Droayn  de  I'Huyb, 
name])',  that  while  an  accession  to  the  latter  would  bring  thia  Govern- 
ment into  a  concurrence  with  the  insurgents  in  disregarding  and  si.-tting 
aside  an  important  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  W) 
would  be  of  pernicioua  example,  the  Congressional  conference,  on  tbf 
contrary,  preserves  and  gives  new  strength  to  that  sacred  writing  which 
must  continue  through  future  ages  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Republic. 

You  will  be  at  liberty  to  read  this  dispatch  to  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys. 
Rnd  to  give  him  a  copy  if  he  slmll  desire  it. 

Tn  the  end  that  you  may  be  informed  of  the  whole  case,  I  transmit  ii 
fO]iy  iif  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys's  dispatch. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  H.  Sewaud, 

The  effect  of  this  dispatch  was  very  marked.  It  put  an 
nnd  to  all  talk  of  foreign  intervention  in  any  form,  and 
met  the  cordial  and  even  enthusiastic  approbation  of  thf* 
people  throughout  the  country.  Its  closing  suggestions, 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Southern  States  could  resume 
their  old  relations  to  the  Federal  Government,  were  re- 
garded as  significant  indications  of  the  policy  the  Ad- 
ministration was  inclined  to  pursue  whenever  the  ques- 
tion of  restoration  sliould  become  practical ;  and  while 
they  were  somewhat  sharply  assailed  in  some  quarters, 
they  commanded  the  general  assent  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 

The  subject  of  appointing  commissioners  to  confer  with 
the  authorities  of  the  rebel  Confederacy  had  been  dis- 
cussed, before  the  appearance  of  this  correspondence,  in 
the  Northern  States.  It  had  emanated  fi'om  the  party 
most  openly  in  hostility  to  the  Administration,  and  those 
men  in  that  party  who  had  been  most  distinctly  opposed 
to  any  measures  of  coercion,  or  any  resort  to  force  for  the 
purpose  of  overcoming  the  rebellion.  It  was  represented 
by  these  persons  that  the  civil  authorities  of  the  Confed- 
eracy were  restrained  from  abandoning  the  contest  only 
by  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  the  Government  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so  without  undue  humiliation 
and  dishonor;  and  in  December,  Hon.  Fernando  "Wood, 
of  New  York,  wrote  to  the  President,  informing  him  that 
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he  had  reason  to  Relieve  the  Southern  States  would  "send 
representatives  to  the  next  Congress,  provided  a  fuU  and 
general  amnesty  should  permit  them  to  do  so,"  and  ask- 
ing the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  these  assurances. 

To  this  request  the  President  made  the  following  re- 
ply !- 


I.  !)tceii\bi-r  1*2,  l-^fW. 

Hon.  Fernando  "Wood  : 

IIt  Dkab  Sib  : — Your  letter  of  the  8th,  with  the  accompanying  note  of 
same  date,  was  received  yesterday. 

The  most  important  paragraph  in  the  letter,  as  I  consider,  is  in  these 
words;  "On  the  25th  of  November  last  I  was  advised  by  an  authority 
which  I  deemed  likely  to  be  well  informed,  as  well  as  reliable  and  truth- 
ful, that  the  Southern  States  would  send  representatives  to  the  next  Con- 
gresB,  provided  that  a  full  and  general  amnesty  should  permit  them  to  do 
so.  No  guarantee  or  terms  were  asked  for  other  than  the  amnesty  re- 
ferred to." 

1  strongly  suspect  your  information  will  prove  to  he  {rroundless;  never- 
theless, I  thank  you  for  communicating  it  to  me.  Understanding  the 
phrase  in  the  paragraph  above  quoted — "  the  Southern  States  would  send 
representatives  to  the  next  Congress" — to  be  Bubstantially  the  same  a« 
that  "the  people  of  the  Southern  States  would  cease  resistance,  and  would 
reinaugurate,  submit  to,  and  maintain  the  national  authority  within  the 
limita  of  such  States,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  I  say 
that  in  such  case  the  war  would  cease  on  the  part  of  the  United  States ; 
and  that  if  within  a  reasonable  time  "a  full  and  general  amnesty"  were 
necessary  to  such  end,  it  would  not  be  withheld. 

1  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  now  to  comm-unicate  this,  formally 
or  informally,  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States.  My  belief  is  that 
they  already  know  it;  and  when  they  choose,  if  ever,  they  can  commu- 
nicate with  me  unequivocally.  Nor  do  I  think  it  proper  now  to  suspend 
military  operations  to  try  any  experiment  of  negotiation. 

I  should  nevertheless  receive,  with  great  pleasure,  the  exact  informa- 
tion yon  now  have,  and  also  such  other  as  you  ma\  in  any  way  ohtaiu. 
Such  information  might  be  more  valuable  before  the  1st  of  January  than 
pfterwards. 

While  there  is  nothing  in  this  letter  which  I  shall  dread  to  see  in  his- 
tory, it  is,  perhaps,  better  for  the  present  that  its  existence  should  not 
become  pnhlic.  I  therefore  have  to  request  that  you  will  regard  it  as 
confidential.    Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  LnrooLN. 

Tlio  intimation  in  this  letter  that  information  concerning 
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the  alleged  willingaess  of  the  rebels  to  resume  their  alle- 
giance, "might  be  more  valuable  before  the  1st  of  Jan 
uary  than  afterwards,"  had  reference  to  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  which  he  proposed  to  issue  on  that  day, 
unless  the  offer  of  his  preliminary  proclamation  should 
be  accepted.  That  proclamation  had  been  issued  on  the 
22d  of  September,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  under 
which  this  step  was  taken,  was  clearly  indicated  in  the 
following  remaiks  made  by  the  President  on  the  evening 
of  the  24th  of  that  month,  in  acknowledging  the  compli- 
ment of  a  serenade  at  the  Executive  Mansion : — 

Fellow-Citizen8  : — I  appear  before  jou  to  do  little  more  than  acknowl- 
edge the  courtesy  you  pay  me,  and  to  thaok  you  for  it,  I  have  not  beeo 
distinctly  informed  why  it  is  that  on  this  occasion  yon  appear  to  do  me 
this  honor,  though  I  suppose  it  ia  because  of  tlie  proclamation.  What  1 
did,  I  did  after  a  very  full  deliberation,  and  under  a  very  heavy  and  sol- 
eraii  sense  of  responsibility.  I  can  only  trust  in  God  I  have  made  no  mis- 
take. I  shall  make  no  attempt  on  this  occasion  to  sustain  what  I  have 
done  or  said  by  any  comment.  It  is  now  for  the  country  and  the  world 
to  pass  judgment,  and  may  be  take  action  upon  it.  I  will  say  no  more 
upon  this  subject.  In  my  position  I  am  environed  with  difScolties.  Yet 
they  are  scarcely  so  great  as  the  difficulties  of  those  who,  upon  the  battle- 
field, are  endeavoring  to  purchase  with  their  blood  and  their  lives  the  fu- 
ture happiness  and  prosperity  of  this  country.  Let  us  never  forget  them. 
On  the  14th  and  17th  days  of  this  present  month  there  have  been  battles 
bravely,  skilfully,  and  successfully  fought.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  par- 
ticulars. Let  us  be  sure  that,  in  giving  praise  to  certain  individuals,  we 
do  no  injustice  to  others.  I  only  ask  you,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  few 
reiDarks,  to  give  three  hearty  cheers  to  all  good  and  brave  officers  and 
men  who  fought  those  successful  battles. 

In  November  the  President  published  tbe  following 
order  regarding  the  observance  of  the  day  of  rest,  and 
the  vice  of  profanity,  in  the  army  and  navy : — 

ExBCCTiYx  MAneiOM,  Wabhinotoh,  November  18, 1863. 
The  President,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  desires  and 
enjoins  the  orderly  observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  officers  and  men  in 
<he  military  and  naval  service.  The  importance  for  man  and  beast  of  the 
prescribed  weekly  rest,  the  sacred  rights  of  Christian  soldiers  and  swlora, 
a  becoming  deference  to  the  best  sentiment  of  a  Christian  people,  and  a 
duo  regard  for  the  Divine  will,  demand  that  Sunday  labor  in  the  army  and 
navy  be  reduced  to  the  measure  of  strict  necessity. 
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The  discipline  and  character  of  the  National  forces  should  not  suffer, 
nor  the  cause  they  defend  he  imperilled,  by  the  profanation  of  the  dny  or 
name  of  the  Moat  High.  "At  this  time  of  publi;  distress,"  adapting  the 
words  of  Washington  in  1776,  "  men  may  find  enough  to  do  in  the  service 
of  God  and  their  country,  without  abandoning  themselves  to  vice  and  im- 
morality." The  first  general  order  issued  by  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  indicates  the  spirit  in  which  our 
institutions  were  founded,  and  should  ever  be  defended.  "The  general 
hopes  and  trusts  that  every  officer  and  man  will  endeavor  to  live  and  act 
as  becomes  a  Christian  soldier  defending  the  dearest  rights  and  liberties 
of  his  country." 

A.  LmcoLN. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THR  CONGRESSIONAL  SESSION  OP  1862-'63.— MESSAGE  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL  ACTION  OF  THE  SESSION. 

Tni!  pBKeiDKNT's  Mksbaoe. — Are  the  Kebhl  States  Aliens? — The  Pif/- 
visiON  Foit  A  Draft. — Message  on  the  Finances  and  Ctjrrenot. — 
Admission  of  Westehn  Virginia. — Close  of  the  Session. 

The  third  session  of  the  Thirty- seventh  Congress  opened 
on  the  Ist  day  of  December,  1862 — the  supporters  of  the 
Administration  having  a  large  majority  in  both  branches. 
The  general  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  progress 
made  in  quelling  the  rebellion,  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
following  Message  of  President  Lincoln,  which  was  sent 
in  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  : — 

Fellow- Citi2en$  of  the  Sennte  and  Mouse  of  Beprenentatites : — 

Since  your  last  annual  assembling,  another  year  of  health  and  bountiful 
harvests  has  passed,  and  while  it  has  not  pleased  the  Almighty  to  bless 
us  with  the  ri-turn  of  peace,  we  can  but  press  on,  guided  by  the  best  li^ht 
He  gives  us,  trusting  that,  iu  His  own  good  time  and  wise  way,  all  will 
be  well. 

The  correspondence,  touching  foreign  affairs,  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  year,  is  herewith  submitted,  in  virtual  compliance  with  a 
request  to  that  effect  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  near  the  close 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  If  the  condition  of  our  relations  with 
other  nations  i^  less  gratifying  than  it  has  usually  been  at  former  periods, 
it  is  certinly  more  satisfactory  than  a  nation  so  unhappily  distracted  as 
we  are  might  leasonnbly  have  apprehended.  In  the  month  of  June  last 
there  were  some  grounds  to  expect  that  the  maritime  Powers,  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  our  domestic  difficulties,  so  unwisely  and  nnncessarily, 
as  we  think,  recognized  the  insnrgents  as  a  belligerent,  would  soon  ivtjede 
from  that  position,  which  has  proved  only  less  injurious  to  theinselveB 
than  to  our  own  country.  But  the  temporary  reverses  which  afterwards 
befell  the  National  arms,  and  which  were  exaggerated  by  our  own 
disloyal  citizens  abroad,  have  hitherto  delayed  that  act  of  simple  jus- 
tice. 

The  civil  war  which  has  so  radically  changed  for  the  moment  the  occu- 
pations and  habits  of  the  American  people,  has  necessarily  disturbed  the 
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Bocial  condition,  and  affected  very  deeply  the  prosperity  of  the  nntioDB 
with  wijich  we  have  carried  on  a  commerce  that  has  linen  Btemlily  in- 
creasing thronghoHt  a  period  of  half  a  century.  U  has,  at  the  same  timr. 
excited  political  ambitions  and  apprehensions  which  have  prodiKi.d  h  pro- 
found agitation  throughout  tho  civilized  world.  In  tliis  unusual  a;ritati'>n 
we  have  forborne  from  taking  part  in  any  controversy  betwc<.'n  foreign 
States,  and  between  parties  or  factions  in  such  States.  We  have  attempt- 
ed no  propngandism,  and  acknowledged  no  revolution.  But  we  have  left 
to  every  nation  the  exclusive  conduct  and  management  of  its  own  affairs. 
Our  struggle  has  been,  of  course,  contemplated  by  foreign  nations  with 
reference  less  to  its  own  merits  than  to  its  supposed  and  often  exaggerated 
effects  and  consequences  resulting  to  tlioso  nations  themselves,  Nevor- 
tbeless,  complaint  on  the  part  of  this  Government,  even  of  it  were  just, 
would  certainly  be  unwise. 

The  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-tra'le 
has  been  put  into  operst.on  with  a  good  prospect  of  complete  success.  It 
is  an  occasion  of  special  pleasure  to  acknowledge  that  the  execution  of  it 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  been  marked  with  a  jealous 
respect  for  the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  the  rights  of  their  moral 
and  loyal  citizens. 

The  convention  with  Hanover  for  the  abolition  of  the  stade  does 
has  been  carried  into  full  effect,  under  the  act  of  Congress  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

A  blockade  of  three  thousand  miles  of  .sea-coast  could  not  be  established 
and  vigorously  enforced,  in  a  season  of  great  commercial  activity  like  thi.' 
present,  witliout  committing  occasional  mistakt-s,  and  inflicting  uninten- 
tional injuries  upon  foreign  nations  and  their  subjects. 

A  civil  war  occurring  in  a  country  where  foreigners  reside  and  carry 
on  trade  under  treaty  stipulations  is  necessarily  fruitful  of  complaints  of 
the  violation  of  neutral  rights.  All  such  collisions  tend  to  excite  misap- 
prehensions, and  possibly  to  produce  mutual  reclamation^  between  nations 
which  have  a  common  interest  in  preserving  peace  and  friendship.  In 
clear  cases  of  these  kinds  I  have,  so  far  as  possible,  heard  and  redres.sed 
complaints  which  have  been  presented  by  friendly  Powers.  There  is  s' ill, 
however,  a  large  and  an  augmenting  number  of  doubtful  cases,  upon 
which  the  Government  is  unable  to  agree  with  the  Governments  whose 
protection  is  demanded  by  the  claimants.  There  are,  moreover,  many 
cases  in  which  the  United  States,  or  their  citizens,  suffer  wrongs  from  the 
naval  or  military  authorities  of  foreign  nations,  which  the  Governments 
of  these  States  are  not  at  once  prepared  to  redress.  I  have  proposed  to 
some  of  the  foreign  States  thus  interested  mutual  conventions  to  examine 
and  adjust  such  complaints.  This  proposition  has  been  made  especially 
to  Great  Britain,  to  France,  to  Spain,  and  to  Pniasia.  In  each  case  it  has 
been  kindly  received,  but  has  not  yet  been  formally 'adopted. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  recommend  an  appropriation  in  behalf  of  thf 
owners  of  the  Norwegian  bark   Admiral  P.  Tordenskiold,  which  vessel 
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was  in  ^[;iy,  18(11,  prcveiiteJ  by  the  commander  of  the  blockarling  furce 
off  Charleston  from  leaving  that  pi)rt  with  cargo,  notwithstanding  a  sim- 
ilar jtiivilege  had,  sliortly  before,  been  granted  to  an  English  vessel.  I 
have  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  cause  the  papers  in  the  case  to  be 
communicated  to  the  proper  committees. 

Applications  have  been  made  to  me  by  many  free  Americans  of  African 
descent  to  favor  their  emigration,  with  a  view  to  such  colonization  us  was 
contemplated  in  recent  acts  of  Congress.  Other  parties,  at  home  and 
abroad — some  from  interested  motives,  others  upon  patriotic  considera- 
tions, and  still  others  influenced  by  philanthropic  sentiments — have  sug- 
gested similar  measures;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  Span- 
ish-American Republics  have  protested  against  the  sending  of  sucli  colo- 
nies to  their  respective  territories.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have 
declined  to  move  any  such  colony  to  any  State  without  first  obtaining  the 
consent  of  its  Government,  with  an  agreement  on  its  part  to  receive  and 
protect  such  emigrants  in  all  the  rights  of  freemen;  and  I  have  at  the 
same  time  offered  to  the  several  States  situated  within  the  tropics,  or 
having  colonies  there,  to  negotiate  with  them,  subject  to  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  favor  the  voluntary  emigration  of  persons  of  that 
class  to  their  reapeotire  territories,  upon  conditions  which  shall  be  equal, 
just,  and  humane.  Liberia  and  Hayti  are,  as  yet,  the  only  countries  to 
wliifh  colonists  of  African  descent  from  here  could  go  with  certainty  of 
being  received  and  adopted  as  citizens;  and  I  regret  to  say  such  persona, 
contemplating  colonization,  do  not  seem  so  willing  to  migrate  to  those 
countries  as  to  some  others,  nor  so  willing  as  I  think  their  interest  de 
mands.  I  believe,  however,  opinion  among  them  in  tliis  respect  is 
improving;  and  that  ere  long  there  will  be  an  augmented  and  considera- 
ble migration  to  both  these  countries  from  the  United  States, 

The  new  commercial  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  has  been  carried  into  execution, 

A.  commercial  and  consular  treaty  has  been  negotiated,  subject  to  the 
Senate's  consent,  with  Liberia;  and  a  similar  negotiation  is  now  pending 
wi.h  the  Republic  of  Hayti.  A  considerable  improvement  of  the  national 
coLiraerce  is  expected  to  result  from  these  measures. 

Our  relations  with  Qreat  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Russia, 
Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Austria,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Rome,  and 
the  other  European  States  remain  undisturbed.  Very  favorable  rela- 
tions also  continue  to  be  maintained  with  Turkey,  Morocco,  China,  and 
Japan, 

During  the  last  year  there  has  not  only  been  no  change  of  our  previous 
relations  with  the  Independent  States  of  our  own  continent,  but  more 
friendly  sentiments  than  have  heretofore  existed  are  believed  to  be  en- 
tertained by  these  neighbors,  whose  safety  and  progress  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  our  own.  This  statement  especially  applies  to  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Eica,  Honduras,  Peru,  and  Chili. 

The  commission  under  the  convention  with  the  KepuWic  cf  New  Gra 
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nada  closed  its  session  without  having  audited  and  passed  upon  all  the 
claims  which  were  submitted  to  it.  A  proposition  is  pendini^  to  revive 
the  convention,  that  it  be  able  to  do  more  complete  justice.  The  joint 
commisaioD  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Costa  Kica 
has  completed  its  labors  and  submitted  its  report. 

I  have  favored  the  project  for  connecting  the  United  States  with  Eu- 
rope by  an  Atlantic  telegraph,  and  a  similar  project  to  extend  the  tele- 
graph from  San  Francisco  to  connect  by  a  Pacific  telegraph  with  the  line 
which  is  being  extended  across  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  Territories  of  the  United  States,  with  unimportant  exceptions, 
liave  remained  undisturbed  by  the  civil  war;  and  they  are  exhibiting 
audi  evidence  of  prosperity  as  justifies  an  expectation  that  some  of  them 
will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  be  organized  as  States,  and  be  constitution- 
ally admitted  into  the  Federal  Union. 

The  immense  mineral  resources  of  some  of  those  Territories  ought  to 
be  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Every  step  in  that  direction  would 
have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  revenues  of  the  Government  and  dimin- 
ish the  burdens  of  the  people.  It  is  worthy  of  your  serious  considera- 
tion whether  some  extraordinary  measures  to  promote  that  end  cannot 
be  adopted.  The  means  which  suggests  itself  as  most  likely  to  be  effec- 
tive, is  a  scientific  exploration  of  the  mineral  regions  in  those  Territories, 
with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  its  resultn  at  home  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries— results  which  cannot  fail  to  be  auspicious. 

The  condition  of  the  finances  will  claim  your  most  diligent  considera- 
tion. The  vast  expenditures  incident  to  the  military  and  naval  opera- 
tions required  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  have  been  hitherto 
met  with  a  promptitude  and  certainty  unusual  in  similar  circumstances; 
and  the  public  credit  has  been  fully  maintained.  The  continuance  of  the 
war,  however,  and  the  increased  disbursements  made  necessary  by  the 
augmented  forces  now  in  the  field,  demand  your  best  reflections  as  to  the 
best  modes  of  providing  the  necessary  revenue,  without  injury  to  busi- 
ness, and  with  the  least  possible  burdens  upon  labor. 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  your  last  session,  made  large  issues  of  United  States  notes 
nnavoidable.  In  no  other  way  could  the  payment  of  the  troops  and  the 
satisfaction  of  other  just  demands,  be  so  economically  or  so  well  provided 
for.  The  judicious  legislation  of  Congress,  securing  the  receivability  of 
these  notes  for  loans  and  internal  duties,  and  making  them  a  legal  tender 
for  other  debts,  has  made  them  a  universal  currency,  and  has  satisfied, 
partially  at  least,  and  for  the  time,  the  long  felt  want  of  a  uniform  circu- 
lating medium,  saving  thereby  to  the  people  immense  sums  in  discounts 
and  exchanges. 

A  return  to  specie  payments,  however,  at  the  earliest  period  (compati- 
ble with  due  regard  to  all  interests  concerned,  should  ever  be  kept  in 
view.  Fluctuations  in  the  value  of  currency  are  always  injurious,  and 
to  reduce  these  fluctuations  to  the  lowest  possible  point  wiU  always  be  a 
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leading  purpose  in  wise  legislation.  OonTCrtibility,  prompt  and  certain 
ooiiverttbiiity  into  coin,  ia  ^enernlly  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and 
surest  sfiftfiuard  against  them ;  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  ■whether  a 
oircnlation  of  United  States  notes,  payable  in  coin,  and  sufficiently  large 
for  the  wants  of  the  people,  can  be  permanently,  usefully,  and  safely 
maintained. 

Is  there,  then,  any  other  mode  in  which  the  necessary  provision  for 
the  public  wants  can  be  made,  and  the  great  advantages  of  a  safe  and 
uniforMi  currency  secured? 

I  know  of  none  which  promises  so  certain  results,  and  is,  at  the  same 
iime,  so  unobjectionable  as  the  orpanization  of  banking  associations,  un- 
der a  general  act  of  Congress,  well  guarded  in  its  provisions.  To  such 
associations  the  Government  might  furnish  circulating  notes,  on  the 
security  of  United  States  bonds  deposited  in  the  Treasury.  These  notes, 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  proper  officers,  being  uniform  in  ap- 
pearance and  security,  and  conv^Ttible  .ilways  into  coin,  would  at  once 
protect  labor  against  the  evils  of  a  vicious  currency,  and  facilitate  com- 
merce by  cheap  and  safe  exchanges. 

A  moderate  leservation  from  the  interest  on  the  bonds  would  compen- 
sate the  United  States  for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  the  notes, 
and  a  general  supervision  of  the  system,  and  would  lighten  the  burden 
of  that  part  of  the  public  debt  employed  as  securities.  The  public  credit, 
moreover,  would  be  greatly  improved,  and  the  negotiation  of  new  loans 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  steady  market  demand  for  Government  bonde 
which  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  system  would  create. 

It  is  an  additional  recommendation  of  the  measure,  of  considerable 
wei^rht,  in  my  judgment,  that  it  would  reconcile  as  far  as  possible  all 
existing  interests,  by  the  opportunity  offered  to  existing  institutions  to 
reorganize  under  the  act,  substituting  only  the  secured  uniform  national 
circulation  for  the  local  and  various  circulation,  secured  and  unsecured, 
now  issued  by  thein. 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury,  from  all  sources,  including  loans,  and 
balance  from  the  preceding  year,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  SOtb 
of  June,  1863,  were  $583,885,247.60,  of  which  sum  $49,056,397.62  were 
derived  from  customs;  $1,795,331.73  from  the  direct  tax;  from  public 
lands,  $152,203.77;  from  miscellaneous  sources,  $931,787.64;  from  loans 
in  all  forms,  $529,692,460.50.  The  remainder,  $2,257,065.80,  was  the 
balance  from  last  year. 

The  disbursements  during  the  same  period  were  for  Congressional, 
Executive,  and  Judicial  purposes,  $5,939,009.29;  for  foreign  intercourse, 
$1,339,710.36;  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  including  the  mints,  loans, 
post-office  deficiencies,  collection  of  revenue,  and  other  like  cliarges, 
$14,129,771.50;  for  expenses  under  the  Interior  Department,  $3,102,- 
985.52 ;  under  the  War  Department,  $394,368,407.36 ;  under  the  Navy 
Department,  $42,674,669.69  ;  for  interest  on  public  debt,  $13,190,324.45; 
and  for  payment  of  public  debt,  including  reimbursement  of  temporary 
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loan,  and  redemptions,  $a6,096,922.09;  making  an  aggregate  of  |570,- 
841,700.25,  and  leaviog  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  let  day  of  July, 
1S62,  of  $13,043,546.81. 

It  should  be  obeerved  tliat  the  sura  of  $96,096,922.09,  expended  for 
reimbursements  and  redemption  of  public  debt,  being  included  also  in 
the  loans  made,  may  be  properly  deducted,  both  frum  receipts  and  expen- 
ilitures,  leaving  the  actual  receipts  for  the  year  $487,788,324.97,  and  the 
expenditures,  $474,744,778.16. 

Other  information  on  the  subject  of  the  finances  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  whose  statements  and  views 
1  invite  your  most  candid  and  considerate  attention. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  are  herewith 
transmitted.  These  reports,  though  lengthy,  are  scarcely  more  than 
brief  abstracts  of  the  very  numerous  and  extensive  transactions  and 
operations  conducted  through  those  Departments,  Nor  could  I  give  a 
summary  of  them  here,  upon  any  principle  which  would  admit  of  ite 
being  much  shorter  than  the  reports  themselves.  I  therefore  oonteni 
myself  with  laying  the  reports  before  you,  and  asking  your  attention  U 
them. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  a  decided  improvement  in  the  finanria 
condition  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  as  compared  with  several  pre- 
ceding years.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  18(il  amounted  to 
$8,349,290.40,  which  embraced  the  revenue  from  all  tlie  States  of  the 
Union  for  three-quarters  nf  that  year.  Notwithstanding  the  ce.tsation 
of  revenue  from  the  so-called  seceded  States  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
the  increase  of  the  correspondence  of  the  loyal  States  has  been  anfii- 
cient  to  produce  a  revenue  during  tbe  same  year  of  $8,2!)9,s20.90, 
being  only  $50,000  less  than  was  derived  from  all  the  States  of  Ihc 
Union  during  the  previous  year.  The  expenditures  show  a  still  more 
favorable  result.  The  amount  expended  in  1861  was  $13,006,759.11. 
For  the  last  year  the  amount  has  been  reduced  to  $ll,125,3fi4.].S,  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  about  $2,481,000  in  the  expenditures  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  and  about  $3,750,000  as  compared  with  tlie  fis.al  year 
1860.  The  dtiflciency  in  the  Department  for  the  previous  year  was 
$4,551,966.98.  For  the  last  fiscal  year  it  was  reduced  to  $2,112,814.57. 
These  favorable  results  are  in  part  owing  to  thi,-  cessation  of  mail  service 
in  tbe  insurrectionary  States,  and  in  part  to  a  careful  review  of  all  expen- 
ditures in  that  department  in  the  interest  of  economy.  The  efficiency 
of  the  postal  service,  it  ia  believed,  has  also  been  much  improved.  The 
Postmaster-General  has  also  opened  a  correspondence,  through  'he  De- 
partment of  State,  with  foreign  Governments,  proposing  a  convention  of 
postal  representatives  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  tlie  rates  of  foreign 
postage,  and  to  expedite  the  foreign  mails.  This  proposition,  equally  im- 
portant to  our  adopted  citizens  and  to  the  commercial  interests  uf  th'.if 
country,  has  been  favorably  entertained  and  agreeJ  to  by  all  the  Govern- 
ments from  whom  replies  have  been  received. 
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I  ask  the  attention  of  Oongresa  to  the  saggestions  of  the  PoBtmaster- 
General  in  his  report  respecting  the  further  legislation  required,  in  his 
opinion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  postal  service. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reports  aa  follows  in  regard  to  the  public 
lands ; — 

The  public  lands  have  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  revenue.  From  the 
1st  July,  1861,  to  the  30th  September.  1862,  the  entire  cash  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  lands  were  $137,476.26 — a  sum  much  less  than  the  expenses 
of  our  land  system  during  the  same  period.  The  homestead  law,  which 
will  talte  effect  on  tlie  1st  of  January  next,  offers  such  inducements  to 
settlers  that  sales  for  cash  cannot  he  expected,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expense  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  the  cost  of  surveying 
and  bringing  the  land  into  market. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  sum  here  stated  as  arising  from  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  sum  derived  from  the  same  source  aa 
reported  from  the  Treasury  Department,  arises,  as  I  understand,  from 
the  fact  that  the  periods  of  time,  though  apparently,  were  not  really 
Coincident  at  the  beginning- point — the  Treasury  report  including  a  con- 
siderable sum  now  which  had  previously  been  reported  from  the  inte- 
rior— sufficiently  large  to  greatly  overreach  the  sum  derived  from  the 
three  months  now  reported  upon  by  the  Interior,  and  not  by  the 
Treasury, 

The  Indian  tribes  npon  our  frontiers  have,  during  the  past  year,  mani- 
fested a  spirit  of  insubordination,  and,  at  several  points,  h&ve  engaged  in 
open  hostilities  against  the  white  settlements  in  their  vicinity.  The 
tribes  occupying  the  Indian  country  south  of  Kansas  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  entered  into  treaties  with  the  insur- 
gents. Those  who  remained  loyal  to  the  United  States  were  driven  from 
the  country.  The  chief  of  the  Cherokees  has  visited  this  city  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  t'urmer  relations  of  the  tribe  with  tb©  United 
titiites.  He  alleges  that  they  were  constrained,  by  superior  force,  to  en- 
ter into  treaties  with  the  insurgents,  and  that  the  United  States  neg- 
lected to  furnish  the  protection  which  their  treaty  stipulations  required. 

In  the  month  of  August  last,  the  Sioux  Indians  in  Minnesota  attacked 
the  settlement  in  their  vicinity  with  extreme  ferocity,  killing,  indiscrimi- 
nately, men,  women,  and  children.  This  attack  was  wholly  unexpected, 
and  therefore  no  means  of  defence  had  been  provided.  It  is  estimated 
that  not  less  than  eight  hundred  persons  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  and 
a  large  amount  of  property  was  destroyed.  IIow  this  outbreak  was  in- 
duced is  not  definitely  known,  and  suspicions,  wliich  may  be  unjust,  need 
not  be  stated.  Information  was  received  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  from 
different  sources,  about  the  time  hostilities  were  commenced,  that  a  si 
multaneous  attack  was  to  be  made  upon  the  white  settlements  by  all  the 
tribes  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
State  of  Minnesota  has  suffered  great  injury  from  this  Indian  war.  A 
large  portion  of  her  territory  has  been  depopulated,  and  a  severe  loss 
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haa  been  stistaitied  ty  the  destruction  of  property.  The  people  of  that 
Stnte  manifest  much  anxiety  for  the  removal  of  the  tribes  bt-yond  the 
limits  of  the  State  as  a  guarantee  against  future  hostilities.  The  Com- 
miftsioner  of  Indian  Affairs  will  furnish  full  details.  I  submit  for  your 
especial  cousideration  whether  our  Indian  system  shall  not  be  remodelled. 
Many  wise  and  good  men  have  impressed  me  with  the  belief  that  this  can 
be  profitably  done. 

I  submit  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  commissioners,  which  shows 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  enterprise  of  constructing  the 
PaSific  Railroad.  And  this  suggests  the  earliest  completion  of  this  road, 
and  (ilso  the  favorable  action  of  Congress  upon  the  projects  now  pending 
before  them  for  enlarging  the  capacities  of  the  great  canals  in  New  York 
and  Illinois,  as  being  of  vital  and  rapidly  increasing  importance  to  the 
whole  nation,  and  especially  to  the  vast  interior  region  hereinafter  to  be 
noticed  at  some  greater  length.  I  purpose  having  prepared  and  laid  be- 
fore you  at  an  early  day  some  interesting  and  valuable  statistical  informa- 
tion upon  this  subject.  The  military  and  commercial  importance  of 
enlarging  the  IlUnois  and  Michigan  Canal,  and  iTnproving  the  Illinois 
River,  is  presented  in  the  report  of  Colonel  Webster  to  the  Secretfiry  uf 
War,  and  now  transmitted  to  Congress.     I  respectfully  ask  attention  to  it. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  15th  of  May 
last,  I  have  caused  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  StatL-^ 
to  be  organized. 

The  Commissioner  informs  me  that  within  the  period  of  a  few  months 
this  department  has  established  an  extensive  system  of  correspondence 
and  exchanges,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  promises  to  effect  liighly 
beneficial  results  in  the  development  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  recent 
improvements  in  agriculture,  in  the  introduction  of  new  products,  and  in 
the  collection  of  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  different  State?,  Also, 
that  it  will  soon  be  prepared  to  distribute  largely  seeds,  cereaN,  plants, 
and  cuttings,  and  has  already  published  and  liberally  diffused  much  valu- 
able information  in  anticipation  of  a  more  elaborate  report,  which  will  in 
due  time  be  furnished,  embracing  some  valuable  tests  in  chemical  science 
now  in  progress  in  the  laboratory. 

The  creation  of  this  department  was  for  the  more  immediate  benefit 
of  a  large  class  of  our  most  valuable  fellow-citizens;  and  I  trust  that  the 
liberal  basis  npon  which  it  has  been  organized  will  not  only  meet  your 
approbation,  but  that  it  will  realize,  at  no  distant  day,  all  the  fondest 
anticipations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends,  and  become  the  fruitful  source 
of  advantage  to  all  our  people. 

On  the  22d  day  of  September  last,  a  proclamation  waa  issued  by  the 
Executive,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

In  accordance  with  the  purpose  expressed  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
that  paper,  I  now  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  what  may  be  called 
"compensated  emancipation," 

A  nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  its  territory,  its  people,  and  its  laws 
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Tlie  territory  is  the  only  part  wliich  is  of  certai a. durability.  "■  Ono  gener- 
ation passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh,  but  the  earth  ;iliidcth 
forever."  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  duly  consider  and  estiiii;i:e  this 
ever-enduring  part.  Tliat  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  i  '(wnefl 
and  Inliabited  by  the  peojile  of  the  United  States  is  well  adapt<_'(l  to  the 
home  of  one  national  family,  and  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  two  or  more. 
Its  vast  extent,  and  its  variety  of  climate  and  productions,  are  .if  advan- 
tage in  this  age  for  one  people,  -whatever  they  might  have  been  in  former 
ages.  Steam,  teleirraplis,  and  intelligence' have  brought  these  to  be  an 
advantageous  combination  for  one  united  people. 

In  the  Inaugural  Address  I  briefly  pointed  out  the  total  inadequacy  of 
disunion  as  a  remedy  for  the  differences  between  the  people  of  the  two 
sections.  I  did  90  in  language  which  I  cannot  improve,  and  which,  there- 
fore, I  beg  to  repeat: — 

"  One  section  of  our  country  believes  slavery  is  right,  and  ought  to  be 
extended;  while  the  other  believes  it  is  wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be 
extended.  Tliis  is  the  only  substantial  dispute.  The  fugitive  slave  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave- 
trade,  are  each  as  well  enforced,  perhaps,  as  any  law  can  ever  be  in  a 
community  where  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  imperfectly  supports  the 
law  itself.  Tlie  great  body  of  the  i)eople  abide  by  the  dry  leg:il  obligation 
in  both  cases,  and  a  few  break  over  in  each.  This,  I  think,  cannot  be 
cared ;  and  it  would  be  worse,  in  both  cases,  after  the  separation  of  the 
sections  than  before.  The  foreign  slave-trade,  now  imperfectly  sn|»pressed, 
would  be  ultimately  revived  without  restriction  in  one  section ;  while 
fugitive  slaves,  now  only  partially  surrendered,  would  nut  bo  surrendered 
at  all  by  tlie  other. 

"  Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate.  Ws  cannot  remove  our 
respective  sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between 
them.  A  husband  and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  tlio  presence 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other  ;  but  the  ditfercnt  parts  of  our  coun- 
try cannot  do  tliis.  They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face  ;  and  intercourse, 
either  amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue  between  them.  Is  it  possible, 
then,  to  make  that  intercourse  more  advantageous  or  more  satisfactory 
after  8ej)aration  than  before  ?  Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  friends 
can  make  laws?  Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced  between  aliens 
than  laws  can  among  friends?  Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight 
always;  and  when,  after  much  loss  on  both  sides,  and  no  gain  on  either, 
you  cease  lighting,  the  identical  old  questions,  as  to  terms  of  intercourse, 
.ire  again  upon  you," 

There  is  no  line,  straight  or  crooked,  suitable  for  a  national  boundary, 
upon  which  to  divide.  Trace  through,  from  east  to  west,  upon  the  line 
between  the  free  and  slave  country,  and  we  shall  find  a  little  more  than 
'me-third  of  its  length  are  rivers,  easy  to  be  crossed,  and  populated,  or 
soon  to  be  populated,  thickly  upon  both  sides;  while  nearly  all  it"?  re 
Diaining  length  are  merely  surveyors'  lines,  over  which  people  may  walk 
back  and  forth  without  any  consciousness  of  their  presence.  No  part  of 
this  line  can  be  made  any  more  difficult  to  pass  by  writing  it  down  on 
paper  or  parchment  as  a  national  boundary.     The  fact  of  separation,  if  il 
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ciMn«8,  gives  up,  on  the  part  of  the  seceding  section,  the  fugitive  slave 
clause,  along  with  all  other  oonstltutionnl  obligations  upoD  the  section 
seceded  tcova,  while  I  should  expect  no  treaty  stipulatioD  would  e^er  b« 
made  to  take  its  place. 

But  there  is  another  difficulty.  The  great  interior  region,  bounded  east 
iy  the  Alleghaniea,  north  by  the  British  dominions,  west  by  the  Rocky 
Honnuuns,  and  south  by  the  line  along  which  the  culture  of  corn  and 
eottou  ineetB,  and  which  includes  part  of  Virginia,  part  of  Tennessee,  all 
of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  the  Territories  of.  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and 
part  of  Colorado,  already  has  above  ten  millions  of  people,  and  'will  have 
fifty  millions  within  fifty  years,  if  not  prevented  by  any  political  folly  or 
mistake.  It  contains  more  than  one-third  of  the  country  owned  by  the 
United  States — certainly  uaore  than  one  million  of  square  miles.  Once 
half  as  popnlons  as  Massachusetts  already  is.  it  would  have  more  than 
seVenty-five  millions  of  people.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that,  terri- 
'orially  speaking,  it  is  the  great  body  of  the  Republic  The  other  parts 
are  but  marginal  borders  to  it,  the  magnificent  region  sloping  west  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  being  the  deepest,  and  also  the  richest 
in  nndfeveloped  resources.  In  the  production  of  provisions,  grains,  grasses, 
and  all  which  proceed  from  them,  this  great  interior  region  is  naturally 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  world.  Ascertain  from  the  statistics  the 
small  proportion  of  the  region  which  has  as  yet  been  brought  into  culti- 
vation, and  also  the  large  and  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  its  products, 
and  we  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  the  rat^nitude  of  the  prospect  pre 
sented.  And  yet  this  region  has  nu  sea-coast — touches  no  ocenn  any- 
where. As  part  of  one  nation,  its  people  now  find,  and  may  forever  find, 
their  way  to  Europe  by  New  York,  to  South  America  and  Africa  by  New 
Orleans,  and  to  Asia  by  San  Francisco.  But  separate  our  common  coun- 
try into  two  nations,  as  designed  by  the  present  rebellion,  and  every  man 
of  this  great  interior  region  is  thereby  cut  oflF  from  some  one  or  more  of 
these  outlets,  not  perhaps  by  a  physical  barrier,  but  by  embarrassing  and 
oneroid  trade  regulations. 

And  this  is  true,  wherever  a  dividing  or  boundary  line  may  be  fixed. 
Place  it  between  the  now  free  and  slave  country,  or  place  it  south  of 
Kentucky,  or  north  of  Ohio,  and  still  the  truth  remains  that  none  soutli 
of  it  can  trade  to  any  port  or  place  north  of  it,  and  none  north  of  it  can 
trade  to  any  port  or  place  south  of  it,  except  upon  terms  dictated  by  a 
Government  foreign  to  them.  These  outlets,  east,  west,  and  south,  are 
indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  inhabiting  and  to  inhabit 
this  vast  interior  region.  Which  of  the  three  may  be  the  best  is  uo 
proper  question.  All  are  better  than  either,  and  all  of  right  belong 
to  that  people  and  to  their  successors  forever.  True  to  tiiemselvea, 
they  will  not  ask  where  a  line  of  separation  shall  be,  but  will  vow 
rpither  that  there  shall  be  no  such  line.  Nor  are  the  marginal  regions 
\its»  interested  in  these  communications  to  and  through  them  to  tlie  great 
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oiitwido  world.  Tliey  too,  atnl  each  of  them,  muat  liavo  access  to  thitt 
Efiypt  of  tlie  West,  without  paying  toll  at  the  crossing  of  any  nation^, 
boundary. 

Our  national  strife  springs  not  from  onr  permanent  part ;  not  from  the 
land  we  iulialiit;  not  from  our  national  honiestcad.  Thert!  is  no])ossible 
Bovorin^'  nf  this,  but  would  multiply  and  not  mitigate  evils  among  us.  Id 
all  its  adjiptation-i  and  aptitudes  it  demands  union  and  aldiors  separation. 
In  fact,  it  would  ere  long  force  reunion,  however  much  of  blood  and 
treasure  the  i^paration  might  have  cost. 

Our  strife  pertains  to  ourselves — to  the  passing  generations  of  men; 
and  it  c:in,  without  convulsion,  be  hushed  forever  with  the  passing  of  one 
i;i,':iLTati'in. 

In  this  view,  I  reiommend  the  ad"ption  of  the  following  resolution  and 
artii'lfS  ftmendiitory  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: — 

lii'Htilried  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresmtath-es  of  the  United 
Utati's  oj' America  in  Vongreaa  assembled  (two-thirds  of  both  Houses  ron 
currin.LT),  That  the  following  articles  be  proposed  t'"  the  Legislatures  for 
ConvL'Utinns)  of  tho  several  States  as  amendments  to  the  Cimstitution  of 
the  I'nited  States,  all  nr  any  of  which  articles,  when  ratitied  by  three' 
fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures  (or  Conventions),  to  be  valid  as  part  or 
parts  of  the  said  Constitution,  viz. : — 

Aktiile, — Every  Stiite,  wherein  slavery  now  exists,  wiiicli  shall  abolish 
the  same  therein  at  any  time  or  times  befiu-e  the  first,  day  of  January,  in 
the  yt'tir  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  and  nine  hundred,  shall  receive  com- 
pensation from  the  I'nited  States  as  follows,  to  wit: 

The  I'rL'sident  of  the  United  States  shall  deliver  to  ii'very  such  State 

bonds  of  the  United  States,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of per  cent. 

per  annum,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  sum  nf for  each 

fhive  sliuwn  to  havu  been  therein  by  the  eighth  census  of  the  United 
Statis,  said  bonds  to  be  delivered  to  surh  State  by  instalments,  or  in  one 
parcel,  at  the  completion  nf  the  abolishment,  accordingly  as  the  same 
shall  hare  been  gradual,  nr  at  one  time,  within  such  State;  and  interest 
shall  begin  to  run  upon  any  sueh  bond  only  from  the  proper  time  of  its 
delivery  as  aforesaid.  Any  State  liaving  received  iionds  as  aforesaid,  and 
afterwards  reintroducing  or  tolerating  slavery  therein,  shall  refund  to  the 
United  States  the  bonds  so  received,  or  the  value  thereof,  and  all  interest 
paid  thereon. 

Aetiole, — All  slaves  who  shall  have  enjoyed  actual  ireedom  by  the 
chances  of  the  war,  at  any  time  before  the  end  of  the  rebellion,  shall  be 
fiirever  free;  but  all  owners  of  such,  who  shall  not  have  been  disloyal, 
shall  be  compensated  for  them  at  the  same  rates  as  is  provided  for  Slates 
adopting  aliolighment  of  slavery,  but  in  such  way  that  no  slave  shall  be 
twi''e  accounted  for, 

ARTict.K,  —Congress  may  appropriate  money,  and  otherwise  provide 
for  colonizing  free  colored  persons,  with  their  own  consent,  at  any  place 
or  places  without  the  United  States. 

I  beg  indulgence  to  discuss  these  proposed  articles  at  some  length. 
Without  slavery  th©  rebellion  could  never  have  existed  ;  without  slavery 
it  could  not  continue. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  Union  there  is  great  diversity  of  senti  rem 
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and  of  policy  in  regard  to  slavery  and  the  African  race  amongst  ns 
Some  would  perpetuate  slavery;  aome  would  abolish  it  suddenly,  and 
■witlmut  compensation ;  some  would  abolish  it  piMdnally,  and  with  com- 
pensation; some  ivouM  remove  the  freed  people  from  ns,  and  some 
would  retain  them  with  qs;  and  there  are  yet  other  minor  diveraitieB. 
Because  of  these  diversities  we  waste  much  strength  among  ourselves. 
By  tnutual  concession  we  should  harmonize  and  act  together.  This 
would  bo  compromise;  but  it  would  bo  compromise  among  the  friends, 
and  not  with  the  enemies  of  the  Union.  These  articles  are  intended  to 
embody  a  plan  of  such  mutual  concessions.  If  the  i>lan  sliall  bo  iidopted, 
it  is  assumed  tiiat  emancipation  will- follow  in  at  least  several  of  Ih© 
States. 

As  to  the  tirst  article,  the  main  points  ere:  first,  the  emancipation; 
secondly,  tin.'  lonjith  of  time  for  consummating  it — thirty-seven  years; 
and,  thirdly,  the  compensation. 

The  emancipation  will  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  advocates  of  perpetuel 
slaverv  ;  but  the  length  of  time  slionhl  greatly  miticatv  th;.'ir  dissatisfno- 
tion.  The  time  spares  both  races  from  the  evils  of  sudden  derangem>-nt 
— in  fiict,  from  the  neci-'ssity  of  any  derangement;  while  most  of  those 
whose  habitn.ll  course  of  thou-rbt  will  be  disturbed  by  the  measure  will 
have  passed  away  before  it.''  riinsummutiim.  They  will  never  see  it. 
Another  class  will  hail  the  prospttt  uf  (^^mancipation,  but  will  deprecate 
the  lenfrth  of  time.  They  will  feel  that  it  gives  too  littk-  to  the  now  liv- 
ing slaves.  But  it  reallygivesthem  iiuich.  It  saves  them  from  the  vagrant 
destitution  which  must  largely  attonrl  immtdiate  (-manci|tation  in  liH'jilitiej 
whert!  their  numbers  ace  very  great;  and  it  givos  the  inspiring  assuranci 
that  their  posterity  shall  be  free  furcver.  The  plan  leaves  to  each  State 
choosing  to  act  under  it,  to  abolish  siavi-ry  now,  or  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, or  at  any  intermediate  time,  or  by  degreu's,  extending  over  the  wliole 
or  any  part  of  the  period  ;  and  it  obliu'es  no  two  States  to  proceed  alike. 
It  also  provides  for  conipensutioa,  and  generally  the  mode  of  making  it. 
This,  it  would  seem,  must  further  mitigate  the  dissatisfaction  of  those  who 
favor  perpetual  slavery,  and  especially  of  those  wlio  are  to  receive  the 
comjiensation.  Doubtless  some  of  those  who  are  to  pay  and  not  receive 
will  object.  Yet  tlie  measure  is  botli  jnst  and  economical.  In  a  certain 
sense  the  liberation  of  slaves  is  the  destruction  of  property — property 
acquired  by  descent  or  l>y  purchase,  the  same  as  ai.y  other  property.  It 
is  no  less  true  for  having  been  often  said,  that  the  |»oopte  of  the  South  are 
not  more  responsible  for  the  original  introduction  of  this  property  than 
are  the  people  of  the  North;  and  when  it  is  remembered  how  unhesitat- 
ingly we  all  use  cotton  and  sugar,  and  share  the  profits  r»f  dealing  in  tliem, 
it  may  not  be  quite  safe  to  say  that  tiie  South  has  been  more  rt-sj)on- 
aible  than  the  North  for  its  continuance.  If,  then,  for  a  common  object 
Ithifi  property  is  to  be  sacrificed  is  it  not  just  that  it  be  done  at  a  common 
jcharge  1 

And  if  with  less  money,  oi   money  more  easily  paid,  we  can  preserve 
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tlte  benefits  of  the  Union  by  this  means  than  we  can  by  the  war  alone,  is 
it  not  rtlso  economiral  to  do  it?  Let  ne  consider  it,  then.  I^t  us  ascer- 
tain tlie  Bum  we  have  expended  in  the  war  since  compensated  emancipation 
was  proposed  Ia:^t  Marcli,  and  consider  whetiior,  if  that  measure  had  been 
promptly  accepted  by  even  8ome  of  the  elavu  States,  the  same  sum  would 
not  have  done  more  to  close  the  war  th:in  has  been  otherwise  done.  If 
so,  the  measure  would  save  money,  and,  in  that  view,  would  be  a  prudent 
and  economical  measure.  Certainly  it  is  not  so  easy  to  pay  something  as 
it  is  pay  nothing;  but  it  is  easier  to  pay  a  large  snm  than  it  is  to  pay  & 
larger  one.  And  it  is  easier  to  pay  any  sum  when  we  are  able,  than  it  is 
to  pay  it  before  we  are  flblu.  The  war  requires  Lirge  snms.  aii<l  requires 
them  at  once.  The  j^gregate  sum  necessary  fur  compen.sated  emancipa- 
tion of  course  would  be  large.  But  it  would  require  no  ready  cash,  nor 
tlie  bonds  even,  any  fflster  than  the  emancipation  progresses.  This  might 
not,  and  probably  Mdukl  not,  close  before  the  end  of  the  thirty-seven 
years.  At  tliat  time  we  shall  probably  have  a  hundred  millions  of  people 
to  share  the  burden,  instead  of  thirty-one  millions,  as  now.  And  not  only 
so,  but  the  increase  of  our  population  may  be  expected  to  continue  for  a 
long  time  after  that  period  as  rapidly  as  before  ;  because  our  territory  will 
net  have  beconu'  full.     I  do  no  state  this  inconsiderately. 

At  tlie  .same  ratio  of  increase  which  we  have  maintained,  on  an  average, 
from  our  first  national  census,  in  1700,  until  that  of  1800,  we  shonld,  in 
Il'OO,  have  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  three  million  two  hundred 
and  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifteen.  And  why  may  we  not  con- 
tinue that  ratio — far  beyond  that  period  ?  Our  abundant  room — our  broad 
natiomd  homestead — is  our  ample  resource.  Wt-re  our  territory  as  limited 
».■<  arc  the  liritish  Isles,  very  certainly  onr  population  could  not  expand  as 
stated.  Instead  of  receiving  tho  foreign  b'lrn  as  now,  we  should  be  eom- 
pelhd  lo  send  part  of  the  native  born  away.  But  snch  is  not  our  condi- 
tion. W'?  have  two  million  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand 
sqitarv  inik'S.  Europe  has  tliree  million  and  eight  hundred  thousand, 
with  a  population  averaging  seventy-three  and  one-third  persons  to  the 
square  mile.  Why  may  not  our  country  at  some  time  average  as  many? 
Is  it  Itss  fertile?  Has  it  more  waste  surface,  by  mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
deserts,  or  other  causes?  Is  it  inferior  to  Europe  in  any  natural  .advan- 
tage; If  then  we  are,  at  some  time,  to  be  as  populous  as  Europe,  how 
soon?  As  to  when  this  maybe,  we  can  judge  by  the  past  and  the  present; 
as  to  when  it  will  be,  if  ever,  depends  much  on  whether  we  maintain  the 
Union.  Several  of  our  States  are  already  above  the  average  of  Europe — 
seventy-three  and  a  third  to  the  square  mile,  Massachusetts  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven;  Rhode  Island  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  ;  Connecticut 
ninety-nine;  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  each  eighty.  Also  two  other 
great  States,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  are  not  far  below,  the  former  having 
sixty-three  and  the  latter  fifly-nine.  The  States  already  above  the 
Knropean  average,  except  N>-'W  York,  have  increased  in  as  rapid  a  ratio, 
since  passing  that  [loint,  as  ever  before  ;  while  no  one  of  them  is  equal  to 
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eome  otfier  parts  of  our  country  in  natural  cdpacity  for  sostainiiig  a  deusQ 
population. 

Taking  tlie  nation  in  the  aptsrepnte,  and  we  find  its  population  and  rat^•^ 
of  increase,  for  the  several  decennial  periods,  to  he  as  foUoiva: — 

1T99 3,fl2J1.827 

IROn 5,.Snrj,937  35.02  per  cent,  ratio  of  increase. 

1810. . .  ." V,23!),814  36.45  "  "                    " 

1R20 9.638,131  33.13  "  " 

18:!0 12,866,020  33.49  "  "                     '* 

1840 17,069,463  32.67  " 

1850 23,191.871*  35.87  "  "                    " 

1860 31,443.790  3.^i.58  "  "                     " 

This  shows  an  aveni;ic  decenuial  increase  of  34.60  per  cent,  in  popula- 
tion through  the  seventy  years,  from  nur  first  to  unr  last  I'^nsus  yi;t  taker 
It  is  set II  that  the  ratio  uf  increase,  at  iii)  one  of  Hk'sv  two  periods,  is 
either  two  per  cent,  below  ur  two  per  cent.  aiK>ve  xh'-  avcr;ii;e  ;  thus  show- 
ing how  inflexible,  and  consequently  how  roliablo,  the  ]:iw  of  increase  in 
our  case  is.  Assuming  that  it  will  continnL-,  it  j^ive.-  th«-  following  re- 
sults : — 

1870 42,3i>3.341 

1880 56,967,216 

1890 76,677.K72 

1900 103. -208,415 

1910 i:58,'.i]s,526 

1920 1S6.!IS4,335 

19.30 251,Csii,914 

These  figures  show  that  our  country  may  he  as  populous  as  Europe  now 
is  at  some  point  liL'tween  1920  and  19.'J0 — say  about  1925 — our  territory, 
at  seventy-three  and  a  third  persons  to  the  square  nillf,  beinp;  of  capacity 
to  contain  two  hundred  and  seventeen  million  one  Iiundred  and  eighty- 
KX  thousand. 

And  we  will  reach  this,  too,  if  we  do  not  ourssdves  relinqnish  the  chance, 
by  the  folly  and  evils  of  disunion,  or  by  long  and  exhausting  wars  sprin<r- 
ing  from  the  only  great  element  of  national  discord  among  us.  "While  it 
cannot  bo  foreseen  exactly  how  much  one  hnge  example  of  secession, 
breedirj;:  leaser  ones  indefinitely,  would  retard  population,  rivifization,  and 
prosjiority,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  extent  of  it  would  be  very  great  and 
injurious. 

Tlie  proposed  emancipation  would  shorten  tlie  «  ar,  perpetuate  pence, 
insure  thi.s  increase  of  jjopidation,  and  proportionately  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  With  these  we  should  pay  all  the  emancijiation  would  cost, 
together  with  our  other  debt,  easier  than  wt  sihould  pay  our  other  debt  with- 
out it.  If  we  had  allowed  our  old  national  debt  to  rnn  at  six  per  cent,  per 
tnnum.  simple  interest,  from  the  end  of  our  Revolutionary  struggle  until 
tn-day,  without  paying  anything  on  either  princi[ial  or  interest,  each  man 
of  lis  would  owe  less  upon  that  debt  now  than  each  man  owe<l,upon  it 
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then;  and  this  because  onr  increase  of  men.  throngh  the  whole  period, 
has  been  greater  than  six  per  cent. ;  has  run  faster  than  tlic  iiiti'rest  upon 
the  debt.  Tims,  time  alone  relievos  a  debtor  nation,  bo  long  as  its  popu- 
lation increases  faster  than  unpaid  interest  acrninulates  on  ita  debt. 

This  fact  would  be  no  excuse  for  dulaying  payment  of  what  is  justly 
dne;  bnt  it  shows  the  great  importance  of  time  in  this  connection— the 
great  advantage  of  a  poliry  by  whicli  we  siiall  not  have  to  pay  until  we 
Dumber  a  hnndreil  millions,  what,  by  a  different  policy,  we  woild  have  to 
now.  when  we  number  but  tliirty-one  millions.  In  a  word,  i„  dliows  that 
a  dollar  will  be  much  harder  to  piiy  for  the  war  than  will  be  a  dollar  for  the 
emancipation  on  the  propost'd  plan.  And  then  the  latter  will  cost  no 
blood,  no  precious  life.     It  will  be  a  saving  of  hotli. 

As  to  the  second  article,  I  think  it  would  be  impracticable  to  return  to 
bondage  tlie  class  of  jiersons  therein  contemplated.  Some  of  them,  doubt- 
less, in  thi>  property  sL'tisi.-,  belong  to  loyal  owners;  and  hence  provision 
18  made  in  this  article  for  compensating  snch. 

Tlie  third  article  relates  to  the  future  of  the  freed  people.  It  does  not 
oblige,  but  merely  authorizes  Congress  to  aid  in  colonizing  such  ns  may- 
consent.  Tliisought  notto  be  regarded  as  objectionable  on  the  one  haridor 
on  the  otlier,  insomuch  as  it  comes  to  notliing  unless  by  the  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  people  to  be  deported,  and  the  American  voters,  through  their 
representatives)  in  Congress. 

I  cannot  make  it  better  known  than  it  already  is,  tJiat  I  strongly  favor 
colonization.  And  yet  I  wish  to  say  there  is  an  objection  urged  against 
free  colored  persons  remaining  in  the  country  which  is  largely  imaginary, 
if  n()t  somi^tjiies  nialici'ius. 

It  is  insisted  that  their  presence  would  injure  and  displace  white  labor 
and  white  lubnrers.  If  there  ever  could  he  a  proper  time  for  mere  catch 
orguments,  that  time  surely  is  not  now.  In  times  like  the  present  men 
should  utter  nothing  for  which  they  would  not  willingly  be  responsible 
through  time  and  in  eternity.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  colored  peoi)le  can 
displace  any  more  white  labor  by  being  free  than  by  remaining  slaves? 
If  they  stay  in  their  old  places,  they  jostle  no  white  laborers  ;  if  tliey  leave 
their  old  places,  they  leave  them  open  to  white  laborers.  Logically,  there 
13  neither  more  nor  less  of  it.  Emancipation,  even  without  deportation, 
would  probflbly  enhance  the  wages  of  white  labor,  and,  very  surely,  would 
uot  reduce  them.  Thus  the  customary  amount  of  labor  would  still  have 
to  be  performed — the  freed  people  would  surely  not  do  more  tluin  their 
old  proj)ortion  of  it,  and  very  probably  for  a  time  would  do  less,  leaving 
an  increased  jiart  to  white  laborers,  bringing  their  labor  into  greater 
demand,  and  consequently  enhancing  the  wages  of  it.  ^Yith  deportation, 
even  to  a  limited  extent,  enJianced  wages  to  white  labor  is  mathematically 
certain.  Labor  is  like  any  other  commodity  in  the  market — increase  the 
demand  for  it  and  you  increase  the  price  of  it.  Reduce  the  supjily  of 
black  labor,  by  cclo^izing  the  black  laborer  ont  of  the  country,  and  liy 
precisely  so  much  you  increase  the  demand  for  and  wages  of  white  labor. 
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But  it  ib  dreaded  that  the  freed  people  will  ewarin  forth  and  cotet  the 
whole  landl  Are  they  not  idready  in  the  land?  Will  hberation  make 
thera  any  more  imineruus  ?  Equally  di>^tributed  among  the  wliites  of  the 
whole  country,  and  there  would  he  bat  one  colored  to  seven  whites. 
Could  the  one,  in  any  way,  greatly  disturb  thu  seven?  Thei-e  are  many 
coinmunities  now  having  more  than  one  free  colored  person  to  seven 
whites ;  and  tliis,  witliout  any  apparent  consciousness  of  evil  from  it. 
The  District  of  Columbia  and  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  arc 
!iU  in  this  condition.  The  District  has  more  than  one  free  colored  to  six 
whites:  and  yet,  in  its  frequent  petitions  tn  Conf^ress,  I  belifve  it  has 
never  presented  the  presence  of  free  colored  perstms  as  one  of  its  uriev- 
anoes.  But  why  slionid  emancipation  South  svnd  the  Irced  jKoplu  North? 
People  of  any  color  seldom  run  unless  tliere  be  sometliiug  tu  run  from. 
Hcretotore  <olored  people  to  some  extent  liave  tied  Nortli  from  bondage; 
and  now,  jicrliaps,  from  bondage  and  di'Stitntlon,  But  if  gradual  emaa- 
cipation  and  deiinrtiition  be  adopted,  they  will  have  neither  to  tli.'e  from. 
Thfir  old  mast>,■^^  will  give  them  wages  at  least  until  new  laborers  can  b« 
procured,  and  the  fret-ilmen  in  turn  will  gladly  give  their  labor  for  the 
wages  till  new  tunnes  can  be  found  for  tbum  in  congenial  climes  and  with 
peo|jle  of  their  own  blood  and  race.  This  proposition  can  be  trusted  on 
the  mutual  interests  involved.  And  in  any  event,  cannot  the  North  de- 
cide for  itself  wliether  to  receive  them  ? 

Again,  as  ]>ra('tice  proves  innre  than  theory,  in  any  case,  has  there  been 
any  irruption  of  colored  people  northward  because  of  thu  abniishmcnt 
of  slavery  in  this  District  last  spring? 

What  I  liave  said  of  the  proportion  of  free  colored  persons  lo  the 
whites  in  the  District  is  from  the  census  of  laOO,  liavin^r  no  reference  to 
persons  called  contrabauds,  nor  to  those  made  free  by  the  act  of  Tongroas 
abolishing  slavery  here, 

The  plan  cnnsiating  of  tiiese  articles  is  recommended,  not  but  tliat  n 
restoration  of  national  authority  would  be  accepted  without  its  adoption. 

Nor  will  tlie  war,  nor  proceedings  under  the  prochunation  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  18(v2,  be  stayed  because  of  the  recommendatiun  of  this  plan.  Its 
timely  adoption,  I  doubt  not,  would  bring  restoration,  and  thereby  stay 
both. 

And,  notwithstanding  this  plan,  the  recommendation  that  Conffross 
provide  by  law  for  compensating  any  State  which  may  adopt  etriancipa- 
tion  before  this  plan  shall  have  been  acted  upon,  is  hereby  earne-tly  re- 
newed. Sucli  would  i>e  only  an  advanced  part  of  the  plan,  anu  the  same 
arguments  apply  to  both. 

This  plan  is  recommended  as  a  means,  not  in  exclusion  of,  but  addi- 
tional to,  all  others  for  restoring  and  preserving  the  national  authority 
throughout  the  Union,  The  subject  is  presented  exclusively  in  its  eco- 
nomical aspect.  The  plan  would,  I  am  confident,  secure  peace  more 
flpeedily,  and  maintain  it  more  permanently,  than  can  bo  done  by  force 
alone;  while  all  it  would  cost,  considering  amounts,  and  manmu'  of  pflv- 
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inent,  and  times  of  imyinent,  would  be  easier  paid  than  will  be  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  war,  if  we  sulely  rely  upon  force.  It  is  imich — very 
mnch— tliat  it  would  cost  no  blocl  at  all. 

Tbe  plan  is  proposed  as  permanent  constitutional  law.  It  cannot  be- 
come siicb,  without  the  concurrence  of,  first,  two-thirds  of  Congress,  and 
afterwards  thiee-fourtha  of  the  States.  The  requisite  tliree-fonrttis  of  tbe 
States  will  mcessarily  include  seven  of  the  slave  States.  Their  concur- 
rence, if  obtained,  will  give  assurance  of  their  severally  adopting  eman- 
cipation, at  no  very  distant  day,  upon  the  new  constitution.-U  terms.  This 
assurance  wonld  end  the  struggle  now,  and  save  the  Union  forever, 

I  do  not  forget  the  gravity  whicii  shuuld  ciiaracterize  a  juiper  addressed 
to  thi'  Congress  of  tlie  nation  liy  tlie  Cliief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.  Nor 
do  I  fiiryjet  that  suuio  of  you  are  my  seniora ;  nor  tliat  many  of  you  have 
more  i-.\perieni'L'  than  I  in  tbe  coiidnct  Oi"  public  affairs.  Yet  I  trust  that, 
in  view  of  the  grtat  responsibility  resting  upon  nie,  you  will  perceive  no 
want  of  respect  to  yourselves  in  any  undue  earnestness  I  may  seem  to 
display. 

Is  it  doubted,  then,  that  tlie  plan  I  propose,  if  adopted,  would  shorten 
th«  wiir,  and  thus  lessen  its  expenditure  of  money  and  of  blood?  la  it 
doubted  that  it  would  restore  tlie  national  authority  and  national  pros- 
perity, and  perpetuate  botli  indefinitely  ?  Is  it  doubted  that  we  here — 
Congress  and  Executive — can  secure  its  adoption?  Will  not  tbe  good 
people  r^'spund  to  a  united  and  earnest  appeal  from  us?  Can  we,  can 
they,  by  any  other  means,  so  certainly  or  so  speedily  assure  tliese  vital 
objects?  \Ve  can  surct-ed  only  by  concert.  It  is  not  "  Can  any  of  us  ima- 
pne  bettur?"  but  "Can  we  all  do  better?"  Object  whatsoever  is  jjossible, 
Btill  the  question  recurs,  "  Can  we  do  better?"  The  dogmas  of  the  quiet 
past  are  inadequate  to  tbe  stormy  present.  Tbe  occasion  is  piled  higli 
with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  witti  the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  new, 
so  we  must  think  anew,  and  act  anew.  We  must  disinthrall  ourselves, 
and  then  we  sliall  save  our  country. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this  Congress  and 
this  Administration  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  per- 
sonal si^'iiificance  or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The 
fiery  trial  tlirough  which  we  i)ass  will  ligljt  us  down  in  honor  or  dishonor 
to  tbe  latest  generation.  We  say  that  we  are  for  the  Uniun.  The  world 
Tvill  not  forget  tliat  we  say  this.  We  know  how  to  save  the  Union.  The 
world  knows  we  do  know  how  to  save  it.  We — even  we  lure — hold  the 
power  and  bear  the  responsibility.  In  giving  freedom  to  tlie  slave  we  as- 
sure freedom  to  the  free— honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and  what  we 
pruserve.  We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  loye  the  last  best  hope  of  earth. 
Other  means  may  succeed  ;  this  could  not,  cannot  fail.  The  way  is  plain, 
peaceful,  generous,  just — a  way  which,  if  followed,  the  world  will  forever 
applaud,  and  God  must  forever  bless.  AaRAnAji  Lincoln. 
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At  the  very  outset  of  the  session,  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced by  the  opponents  of  the  Aaministrati<jn,  eensur- 
ing,  in  strong  terms,  its  arrest  of  individuals  in  tlic  loyal 
StJites,  suspected  of  giving,  or  intending  to  give,  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  rebellion.  These  arrests  were  denounced 
as  utterly  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  involving  the  snbvi'ision  of  the 
public  liberties.  In  the  Senate,  the  general  subject  was 
discussed  in  a  debate,  commenciug  on  the  8tli  of  Decem- 
ber, the  opponents  of  the  Administration  setting  forth 
very  fully  and  very  strongly  their  opinion  of  tho  unjusti- 
fiable nature  of  this  action,  and  its  friends  vindicating  it, 
as  made  absolutely  necessary  by  the  emergencies  of  the 
case.  Every  department  of  the  Government,  and  every 
section  of  the  country,  were  filled  at  the  outset  of  the  war 
with  men  actively  engaged  in  doing  the  work  of  sjjies 
and  informers  for  the  rebel  authorities  ;  and  it  was  known 
that,  in  repeated  instances,  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
G-overnment  had  been  betrayi'd  and  defeated  by  these 
aiders  and  abettors  of  treason.  It  became  absolutely 
necessary,  not  for  purposes  of  punishment,  but  of  preven- 
tion, to  arrest  these  men  in  the  injurious  and  perhaps 
fatal  action  they  were  preparing  to  take  ;  and  on  this 
ground  the  action  of  the  Government  was  vindicated  and 
justified  by  the  Senate.  On  the  8th  of  Decoinber,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  bill  was  introduced,  declaring 
the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  ruri>it.s  to  have  been 
required  by  the  public  safety  :  confirming  and  declaring 
valid  all  arrests  and  imprisonments,  by  whoms^)over 
made  or  caused  to  be  roadi',  under  the  authority  of  the 
President  :  and  indemnifying  the  President,  secretaries, 
heads  of  departments,  and  all  persons  wiio  have  been 
concerned  in  making  such  arrests,  or  in  doing  or  advising 
any  such  acts,  and  making  void  all  prosecutions  and  pro- 
ceedings whatever  against  them  in  relation  to  tlie  matters 
in  question.  It  also  authorized  the  President,  during  the 
existence  of  the  war,  to  declare  the  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  "at  such  times,  and  in  such  places, 
and  with  regard  to  such  persons,  as  in  his  judgment  the 
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public  safety  may  require."  This  bill  was  passed,  receiv- 
ing ninety  votes  in  its  favor,  and  forty-iive  against  it.  It 
was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  on  the  22d  of  Dfteiubp]-,  and 
after  a  discussinn  of  several  days,  a  new  bill  was  substi- 
tuted and  passed ;  ayes  33,  noes  7.  This  was  taken  up 
in  the  House  on  the  18th  of  Fi'bruary,  and  the  substitute 
of  the  Senate  was  rejected.  This  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  conference,  which  recommended  that 
the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments,  and  that  the  bill, 
substantially  as  it  came  from  the  House,  be  passed.  This 
report  was  agnied  to  afti'V  long  debate,  and  the  bill  thus 
bei-amt-  a  law. 

The  relations  in  which  the  rebel  States  were  placed  by 
their  acts  of  secession  towards  the  General  Government 
bt"'ame  a  topic  of  discusion  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
t*v;,-.3,  in  ;t  debah*  wliich  aros^'  on  the  Sth  of  January,  upon 
an  Item  in  tlif  Appropriation  Bill,  limiting  the  amount  to 
be  paid  to  ecrtaiu  commissioners  to  the  amount  that  might 
be  collected  from  tjixes  in  the  insurrectionary  States.  Mr. 
8tev<ni3,  of  Pennsylvania,  pronounced  the  opinion  that 
till'  Constitution  did  not  embrace  a  State  that  was  in  arms 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  He  maintain- 
ed that  those  States  held  towards  us  the  position  of  alien 
enemies — that  every  obligation  existing  between  them  and 
us  ]i:id  been  annulled,  and  that  witli  regard  to  all  the 
Southern  States  in  rebellion,  the  Constitution  has  no  bind- 
ing force  and  no  application.  This  position  was  very 
strongly  controverted  by  men  of  both  parties.  Those  who 
wer-'  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Administration  opposed 
it,  because  it  denied  to  the  Southern  people  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution  ;  while  many  Republicans  regarded  it 
as  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  the  validity  and  actual 
force  of  the  ordinances  of  secession  passed  by  the  Rebel 
States.  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts,  expressed  the 
sentiment  of  the  latter  class  very  clearly  when  he  said 
that  one  object  of  the  bill  under  discussion  was  to  impose 
a  tax  upon  States  in  rebellion — that  our  only  authority 
for  so  doing  was  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
and  that  we  could  only  do  it  on  the  ground  that  the  author* 
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ity  of  the  G-ovcrnment  over  those  States  is  jnst  as  valid 
now  as  it  was  before  the  acta  of  secession  wer*^  passed, 
and  that  every  one  of  tliosc  acts  is  utterly  null  and  void. 
No  vote  was  taken  which  declared  directly  the  opinion 
of  the  House  on  the  theoretical  question  thus  involvi^d. 

The  employment  of  negroes  as  soldiers  was  subjected  to 
a  vigorous  discussion,  started  on  the  27th  of  January,  by 
an  amendment  offered  to  a  pending  bill  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
directini;  the  President  to  raise,  arm,  and  equip  as  many 
volunteers  of  African  descent  as  he  migiit  deem  useful, 
for  surli  term  of  service  as  he  might  think  proper,  not 
exceeding  tive  years — to  be  officered  by  white  or  bla<;k 
persons,  in  the  Presidi'ut's  discretion — slaves  to  be  accept- 
ed as  well  as  freemen.  Tlie  members  from  the  Border 
States  opposed  this  proposition  with  great  earne.stness,  as 
certain  to  do  great  harm  to  the  Union  cause  among  theircon- 
stituents,  by  arousing  prejudices  which,  whether  reason- 
able or  not,  were  very  strong,  and  against  wliich  argument 
would  be  found  utterly  unavailing.  Mr.  Crittenden,  of 
Kentucky,  objected  to  it  mainly  because  it  would  convert 
the  war  against  the  rebellion  into  a  seivile  war.  and  es- 
ti\blish  abolition  as  the  main  end  for  which  the  war  was 
carried  on.  Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  New  York,  vindicated  the 
policy  suggested,  as  having  been  dictated  rather  by  neces- 
sity than  choice.  He  pointed  out  the  various  steps  by 
which  tlie  President,  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, had  endeavored  to  prosecute  the  war  success- 
fully without  interfering  with  slavery,  and  showed  also 
how  the  refusal  of  the  Rebel  States  to  return  to  their 
allegiance  had  compelled  him  to  advance,  step  by  step, 
to  the  more  rigorous  and  effective  policy  which  had  now 
become  inevitable.  After  considerable  further  discussion, 
the  bill,  embodying  substantially  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  was  passed  ;  ayes  83,  noes  54.  On  rea(-lnng  the 
Senate  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
which,  on  the  12th  of  February,  reported  against  its  pas- 
sage, on  the  ground  that  the  autherity  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  confer  upon  the  President  was  already  sufficient- 
ly granted  in  the  act  of  the  previous  session,  approved 
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July  17,  1862,  wliicli  autliorized  the  President  to  employ, 
in  any  military  or  naval  service  for  wliicli  tliey  might  be 
found  competent,  persons  of  African  descent. 

One  of  the  moat  important  acts  of  the  session  was  that 
which  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  national  force  by 
enrolling  and  drafting  the  militia  of  the  whole  country — 
each  State  being  required  to  contribute  its  quota  in  the 
ratio  of  its  population,  and  the  whole  force,  when  raised, 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  President.  Some  measure 
of  the  kind  seemed  to  have  been  rendered  absolutely  ne- 
cessary by  the  revival  of  party  spirit  throughout  the  loyal 
States,  and  by  the  active  and  effective  efforts  made  by 
the  Democratic  party,  emboldened  by  the  results  of  the 
fall  elections  of  1862,  to  discourage  and  prevent  volunteer- 
ing. So  successful  had  they  been  in  this  work,  that  the 
Government  seemed  likely  to  fail  in  its  efforts  to  raise 
men  for  another  campaign  ;  and  it  was  to  avert  this  threat- 
ening evil  that  the  bill  in  question  was  brought  forward 
for  tile  action  of  Congress.  It  encountered  a  violent  resist- 
ance from  the  opposition  party,  and  especially  from  those 
members  wliose  sympathies  with  the  secessionists  were 
the  most  distinctly  marked.  But  after  the  rejection  of 
numerous  amendments,  more  or  less  affecting  its  character 
and  force,  it  was  passed  in  the  Senate,  and  taken  up  on 
the  23d  of  February  in  the  House,  where  it  encountered 
a  similar  ordeal.  It  contained  various  provisions  for 
exempting  from  service  persons  upon  whom  others  were 
most  directly  and  entirely  dependent  for  support — such  as 
the  only  son  of  a  widow,  the  only  son  of  aged  and  intirm 
parents  who  relied  upon  him  for  a  maintenance,  &c.  It 
allowed  drafted  persons  to  procure  substitutes  ;  and,  to 
cover  the  eases  in  which  the  prices  of  substitutes  might 
become  exorbitant,  it  also  provided  that  upon  payment 
of  three  hundred  dollars  the  Government  itself  would 
procure  a  substitute,  and  release  the  person  drafted  from 
service.  The  bill  was  passed  in  the  House,  with  some 
amendments,  by  a  vote  of  115  to  49 ;  and  the  amendments 
being  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  became  a  law. 

One  section  of  this  act  required  the  President  to  issue 
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a  proclamation  offering  an  amnesty  to  deserters,  and  lie 
accordingly  issued  it,  iu  the  following  words : — 

A  PROCLAMATION. 
By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Anurka. 

ExEcvTiv»  Makbiox,  Wxbiunoton,  Ifarch  10, 16G8, 
In  pursuance  of  tlie  twenty -sixtii  section  of  the  act  of  CongreM  entitiod 
"An  Aft  for  enrolling  and  Ciillinfr  out  the  National  ForcL^s,  and  f..r  itther 
purposes,"  ftpprowd  on  the  third  of  March,  in  the  year  one  tliousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President,  and  ccTninaiuU-r- 
in-chief  of  thi,'  army  and  navy  uf  the  United  States,  do  herehy  order  and 
command  that  all  aoldiera  enlisted  or  drafted  into  the  aiTvice  uf  tlic  United 
States,  now  absent  from  their  regiments  without  h-ave,  shall  fuitliwith 
return  to  tlieir  respective  regiments;  and  I  do  hereby  declare  and  pro- 
claim that  all  si)ldii.-rs  now  alisL-nt  from  their  res[i<_-rtive  rej^inicnt-^  without 
leave,  who  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  uf  April,  1863,  report  them- 
selves at  any  rendezvous  designated  by  tlie  (renerat  Orders  of  the  War 
Departnieut,  No.  5^,  hereto  annexed,  may  be  restored  to  their  re.-i|»ective 
regiments  witliont  punishment,  except  the  forfeiture  of  i)ay  and  allow- 
ances during  their  absence;  and  all  wIjo  do  not  retnrn  within  tlie  time 
above  specitied  shall  be  arrested  as  deserters,  and  punished  as  the  law 
jirovides. 

And  whereas  evil-disposed  and  disloyal  persims,  at  sundry  [daces,  have 
enticed  and  procured  soldiers  to  desert  and  alisent  themselves  from  their 
regiments,  thereby  weakening  the  strength  of  the  armies,  and  prolonging 
the  war,  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  and  eriieliy  exposing  the 
gallant  an<l  faithful  soldiers  remaining  in  tlie  ranks  to  increased  hardships 
and  dangers: 

I  do  therefore  call  upon  all  patriotic  and  faitliful  citizens  to  ojipose  and 
resist  the  aforementioned  dangerous  and  tri.:i-()ii;i|jle  crimes,  and  aid  in 
restoring  to  their  regiments  all  soldiers  absent  without  leave,  and  assist 
in  the  execution  of  the  act  of  Congress  for  "  Enrolling  and  calling  out  tho 
National  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,''  and    to  support  the   proj'er 
authorities  in  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  ofi'enders  against  said 
act,  and  aid  in  suppressing  tlie  insurrection  and  the  rebellioa. 
In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand. 
Done  at  the  City  of  "Washington,  this  tentli  day  of  March,  in  tlie  year 
of  onr  Lord  one  tliousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  t!ie  eighty-seventh. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

The  finances  of  the  country  enlisti-d  a  good  deal  of 
attention  during  this  session.     It  was  nroi.'ysary  to  pro- 
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vide  in  some  way  for  tlie  expensua  of  the  war,  and  also 
foracurrency  ;  audtwo  bills  were  accordingly  introduced 
at  an  earl\'  tstage  of  the  session  relating  to  tln-sp  two  sub- 
jects. Thv  Financial  Bill,  as  finally  passed  by  both 
Houses,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
borrow  and  issue  bonds  for  nine  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  at  not  more  than  six  per  cent,  interest,  and 
payable  at  a  time  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  forty 
years.  It  also  authorized  the  Secretary  to  issue  treasury 
notes  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
bearing  interest,  and  also  notes  not  bearing  interest  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
While  this  bill  was  pending,  a  joint  resolution  waa 
passed  by  both  FIou&'s,  authorizing  tlie  issuing  of  treas- 
ury iioteti  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  the  service. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  signed  this  reso- 
lution, in  the  following 

MESSAGE. 
To  the  f>enate  and  Souse  of  Representatives : — 

I  have  siLTiod  tlie  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  immediate  pay- 
meut  of  tJiL'.  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  passed  by  tla-  llmise 
'if  Ilepresentatives  on  the  14th,  and  by  the  Senate  on  the  15th  inst. 
The  jditit  resolution  is  a  simple  authority,  amounting,  however,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  to  a  direction  to  the  St^cretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
niitlce  an  additional  issue  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  United 
States  notes,  if  so  much  money  is  needed,  for  the  payment  of  the  army 
and  navy.  My  approval  is  given  in  order  that  every  possible  fiicility  may 
be  afforded  for  the  prompt  discharge  of  all  arrears  of  pay  due  to  our  sol- 
diers and  our  sailors. 

While  giving  this  approval,  liowever,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  expresa  my 
sintL-re  regrt-t  tliat  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  authorize  so  large  an 
additional  issue  of  United  States  notes,  when  this  circulation,  and  that  of 
the  sus|iended  banks  together,  have  become  already  8o  redundant  as  to 
increase  prices  beyond  real  values,  thereby  augmenting  the  cost  of  living, 
to  the  injury  of  labor,  and  the  cost  of  supplies — to  the  injury  of  the  whole 
country.  It  seems  very  plain  that  continued  issues  of  United  States  notes, 
without  any  check  to  the  issues  of  suspended  banks,  and  without  adequate 
provision  for  tlie  raising  of  money  by  loans,  and  for  funding  the  issues,  so 
as  to  keep  them  within  due  limits,  must  soon  produce  disastrous  conse- 
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quences;  and  this  matter  appears  to  me  8!>  important  that  I  feci  bouml  to 
ftvail  myself  (if  this  occasion  to  ask  the  special  attention  of  Coni^rcris  to  it. 

That  Congress  has  power  to  repnlate  tho  cnrrency  of  the  conntry  can 
hardly  admit  of  donbt,  and  that  a  Judicious  mca-ur.'  to  prevent  tlie  dete- 
rioration of  this  currency,  by  a  rensuiiahle  taxation  of  bank  circidation 
or  otherwise,  is  needed,  seems  equally  clear.  Independently  of  this  gen- 
eral consideration,  it  \\onId  be  unjust  to  the  peoj.Ie  at  largo  to  exempt 
banks  enjoying  the  special  privilege  of  circulation,  from  their  just  projjur- 
tion  of  the  public  burdens. 

In  order  to  raise  money  by  way  of  loans  most  easily  and  cheaply,  it  is 
clearly  necessary  to  give  every  possible  su])port  to  the  public  credit.  To 
tliat  end,  a  uniform  currency,  in  whicli  tasi'S,  subscrii'ti.ms,  loans,  and  all 
other  ordinary  public  dues  may  be  paid,  is  almost  if  not  quite  indispensa- 
ble. Such  a  currency  can  be  furnished  by  banking  association^  authorized 
under  a  general  act  of  Congress,  as  suggested  in  my  message  at  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  present  session.  Tlie  securing  of  this  circnlation  by  the  [Oedge 
of  the  United  States  bonds,  as  herein  suggested,  would  .-.till  further  facili- 
tate loans,  by  increasing  tlie  presi.'nt  and  causing  a  future  demand  for 
such  bond-f. 

In  view  of  tlie  actual  financial  embarrassments  of  tlie  Government,  and 
of  the  greater  embarrassment  sure  to  come  if  the  nece>sary  means  of  re- 
lief be  not  afforded,  I  feel  that  I  should  not  perform  my  duty  by  a  simple 
announcement  of  my  approval  of  the  joint  resolution,  wliich  jjroposes 
relief  only  by  increasing  the  circulation,  without  expressing  my  earnest 
desire  tliat  measures,  such  in  substance  as  tliat  I  have  just  referred  to,  may 
receive  the  early  sanction  of  Congress.  By  sucli  measures,  in  ray  opinion, 
will  payment  be  most  certainly  secured,  not  only  to  tho  army  and  navy, 
but  to  all  honest  creditors  of  the  Government,  and  satisfactory  provision 
made  for  future  demands  on  the  Treasury. 

Abkaiiam  Lincoln. 

The  second  bill — that  to  provide  a  national  currency, 
secured  by  a  pledge  of  United  States  stocks,  and  to  provide 
for  the  circulation  and  redemption  thereof,  was  passed  in 
the  Senate — ayes  twenty-three,  noes  twenty-one  ;  and  in 
the  House,  ayes  sevnty-eight,  noes  sixty-four — under 
the  twofold  conviction  tliat  so  long  as  the  war  continued 
the  country  must  have  a  large  supply  of  paper  money, 
and  that  it  was  also  highly  desirable  that  this  monej'- 
should  be  national  in  its  character,  and  rest  on  the  faith 
of  the  Government  as  its  security. 

Another  act  of  importance,  passed  by  Congress  at  this 
session,  was  the  admission  of  AVest  A'iiginia  into  the 
Union.    The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares 
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tliat  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  within  the  jurisdietiou 
III  any  State  without  tlie  consent  of  thi"  legislature  of  the 
State  concerned,  as  well  as  of  thi:  Congress.  The  main 
question  on  which  the  admission  of  the  new  State  turned, 
therefore,  was  whether  that  State  had  been  formed  with 
the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  \^irginia.  The  facts  of 
the  case  were  these  ;  In  the  winter  of  1860-61,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Mrginia,  convened  in  extra  session,  had  called 
a  convention,  to  be  held  on  the  14th  of  February,  1861, 
at  Richmond,  to  decide  on  the  question  of  secession.  A 
vote  was  also  to  be  taken,  when  tile  delegates  to  this  con- 
vention should  be  elected,  to  decidi."  whether  an  ordinance 
of  secession,  if  passed  by  the  con\'eMtion,  should  be  re- 
ferred back  to  the  people  ;  and  this  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  by  a  majority  of  nearly  sixty  thousand.  The 
convention  met,  and  an  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed, 
and  refeiTed  to  the  people,  at  an  election  to  be  held  on  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  May.  Witliout  waiting  for  this  vote, 
the  authorities  of  the  State  levied  war  against  the  United 
States,  joined  the  Rebel  Confederacy,  and  inrited  the 
Confederate  armies  to  occupy  portions  of  their  territory. 
A  convention  of  nearly  live  hundred  delegates,  chosen  in 
"Western  \'irginia  under  a  popular  call,  met  early  in  May, 
declared  thi>  ordinance  of  secession  null  and  void,  and 
called  another  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  coun- 
ties of  Virginia,  to  be  held  at  AVheeling,  on  the  11th 
&L  June,  in  case  tlie  secession  ordinance  should  be  rati- 
iied  by  the  popular  vote.  It  was  so  ratified,  and  the 
convention  met.  It  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
the  oiBcers  of  the  old  Government  of  the  State  had  va- 
cated their  offices  by  joining  the  rebellion  ;  and  it  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  fill  them,  and  to  reorganize  the 
Governra(;nt  of  the  whole  State.  On  the  20tli  of  August 
the  convention  passed  an  ordinance  to  ''provide  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  State  out  of  a  portion  of  the  territory 
of  this  State."  Under  that  ordinance,  delegates  were 
elected  to  a  convention  which  met  at  Wheeling,  November 
2Gth,  and  proceeded  to  draft  a  Constitution  for  the  State 
of  "West  Virginia,  as  the  new  State  was  named,  which 
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was  submitted  to  the  people  of  West  Virginia  in  April, 
180-2,  and  by  them  ratified  — eigiiteen  thousand  eiglit 
hundred  and  sixty-two  voting  in  favor  of  it,  and  live  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  against  it.  The  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
the  members  of  which  were  eleott^d  by  authority  of  the 
Wheeling  Convention  of  June  11th,  met,  in  extra  session, 
called  by  the  Governor  appointed  by  that  convention,  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1862,  and  passed  an  act  giving  its  consent 
to  the  formation  of  the  new  State,  and  making  application 
to  Congress  for  its  admission  into  the  Union.  The  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  Congress,  tlierefore,  was  whether 
the  legislature  which  met  at  Wheeling  on  the  11th  of  June 
was  ''the  Legislature  of  Virginia,"  and  thus  competent 
to  give  its  consent  to  the  formation  of  a  new  State  within 
the  State  of  Virginia.  The  bill  for  admitting  it,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  several  leading  and  influential 
Republicans,  was  passed  in  the  House — ayes  ninety-six, 
noes  fifty-five.  It  passed  in  the  Senate  without  debate, 
and  was  approved  by  the  President  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  and  on  the  20th  of  April,  1863,  the  President 
issued  the  following  proclamation  for  the  admission  of  the 
new  State : — 

Whereas^  by  the  net  of  Congress  approved  the  SIstday  of  December  laat, 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  was  declared  to  be  one  of  the  United  Status  of 
America,  and  was  admitted  into  the  TJoion  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
triginal  States  in  all  respects  whatever,  npoa  the  condition  that  certain 
changes  should  be  duly  made  in  the  proposed  Constitution  for  that  State. 
And  whereas,  proof  of  a  compliance  with  that  condition,  as  required  by 
the  second  section  of  the  act  aforesaid,  has  been  submitted  to  me  ; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Conj^ress  aforesaid, 
declare  and  proclaim  that  the  said  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  sixty  days  from  the  date  hereof. 

Id  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  Bet  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twentieth  day  of  April, 
in  the  year  of  our  J<ord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
[l,  b.]        three,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the 
eighty-seventh.  Abhaham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President- 

WiLi-iAM  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 
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A  bill  was  brought  forward  in  the  Senate  for  discnasion 
on  the  29th  of  January,  proposing  a  grant  of  money  to  aid 
in  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  It 
gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  debate,  some  Senators  doubt- 
ing whether  Congress  had  any  constitutional  right  to  make 
such  an  appropriation,  and  a  marked  difference  of  opinion, 
moreover,  growing  up  as  to  the  propriety  of  gradual  or 
immediate  emancipation  in  that  State.  Mr.  Sumner,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  several  others,  insisted  that  the  aid  proposed 
should  be  granted  only  on  condition  that  emancipation 
should  be  immediate  ;  while  the  Senators  from  Missouri 
thought  that  the  State  would  be  much  more  certain  to 
provide  for  getting  rid  of  slavery  if  the  time  were  ex- 
tended to  twenty-three  years,  as  the  bill  proposed,  than 
if  she  were  required  to  set  free  all  her  slaves  at  once. 
The  Senators  from  the  slave  States  generally  opposed  the 
measure,  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  no  authority 
under  the  Constitution  to  appropriate  any  portion  of  the 
public  money  for  such  a  purpose.  The  biU  was  finally 
passed  in  the  Senate,  but  it  failed  to  pass  the  House. 

Two  members  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Louisiana 
were  admitted  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  circumstances  which  made  that  action  of  consider- 
able importance.  Immediately  after  the  occupation  of 
New  Orleans  by  the  National  forces  under  General  But- 
ler, the  President  had  appointed  General  Shepley  military 
governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  rebel  forces 
were  driven  out  from  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  and  some 
of  the  adjoining  parishes  ;  and  when,  during  the  ensuing 
summer,  the  people  were  invited  to  resume  their  allegiance 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  over  sixty  thou- 
sand came  forward,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  were 
admitted  to  their  rights  as  citizens.  On  the  Hd  of  Decem- 
ber, General  Shepley,  acting  as  military  governor  of  the 
State,  ordered  an  election  for  members  of  Congress  in  the 
two  districts  into  which  the  City  of  New  Orleans  is  divi 
ded — each  district  embracing  also  some  of  the  adjoining 
parishes.  In  one  of  these  districts,  B.  F.  Flanders  was 
elected,  receiving  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy 
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votes,  and  all  others  two  hundred  and  seventy -three ;  and 
in  the  other,  Michael  Hahn  was  elected,  receiving  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  votes  out  of  five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  the  whole  number 
cast.  A  committee  of  the  House,  to  wliich  the  ajiplica- 
tion  of  these  gentlemen  for  admission  to  their  seats  had 
been  referred,  reported,  on  the  9tli  of  February,  in  favor 
of  their  claim.  It  was  represented  in  this  report  that  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution  of  thn  State  of  Louisiana 
had  in  all  respects  been  complied  with,  the  only  question 
being  whether  a  military  governor,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  could  properly  and  right- 
fully perform  the  functions  of  the  civil  governor  of  the 
State.  Til*.*  committee  held  that  he  could,  and  cited  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  not  only 
recognizing  the  power  of  the  President  to  appoint  a  mili- 
tary governor,  but  also  recognizing  both  his  civil  and 
military  functions  as  of  full  validity  and  binding  obliga- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  that  repre- 
sentatives can  be  elected  to  the  Federal  Legislature  only 
in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature,  or  of  an 
act  of  the  Federal  Congress.  In  this  case  neither  of  these 
requirements  had  been  fulfilled.  The  House,  however, 
admitted  both  these  gentlemen  to  their  seats,  by  a  vote  of 
ninety-two  to  forty-four. 

Before  adjourning,  Congress  passed  an  act,  approved 
on  the  3d  of  March,  authorizing  the  President,  "in  all 
domestic  and  foreign  wars,"  to  issue  to  private  armed 
vessels  of  the  United  States  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
— said  authority  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  thre*-  years 
from  the  date  of  the  act.  Resolutions  were  also  adopted 
in  both  Houses,  protesting  against  every  proposition  of 
foreign  interference,  by  proffers  of  mediation  or  other- 
wise, as  '*  unreasonable  and  inadmissible,"  and  declaring 
the  "unalterable  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  prose- 
cute the  war  until  the  rebellion  shall  be  overcome." 
These  resolutions,  offered  by  Mr.  Sumner,  received  in  the 
Senate  thirty-one  votes  in  their  favor,  while  but  five 
were  cast  against  them,  and  in  the  House  one  hundred 
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and  three  were  given  for  their  passage,  and  twi-nty-eight 
against  it. 

The  session  closed  on  the  4th  of  March.  1863.  Its  pro- 
ceedings had  been  marked  by  the  same  thorough  and 
fixed  determination  to  carry  on  the  war,  by  the  use  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  etlective  measures  for  thn  suppres- 
sion of  tlie  rebellion,  and  by  the  same  full  and  prompt 
support  of  the  President,  which  had  characterized  the 
preceding  Congress. 

"While  some  members  of  the  Administration  party, 
becoming  impatient  of  the  delays  which  seemed  to  mark 
the  progress  of  the  war,  were  inclined  to  censure  the 
caution  of  the  President,  and  to  insist  upon  bolder  and 
more  sweeping  assaults  upon  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  people  of  the  Rebel  States,  and  especially  upon 
the  institution  of  slavery — and  while,  on  the  other  hand. 
Its  more  open  opponents  denounced  every  thing  like 
severity,  as  calculated  to  exasperate  the  South  and  pro- 
long the  war,  the  great  body  of  tlie  members,  like  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  manifested  a  steady  and  firm 
reliance  on  the  patriotic  purpose  and  the  calm  sagacity 
evinced  by  the  President  in  his  conduct  of  public  afl'airs. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

aebithaut  akrests— thb    suspension    of  the  writ   0? 

HABEAS  COBPOS.— the  DRAFT. 

Aksitkart  AnnESTfl. — First  Suspension  of  the  IlABHAe  Conprs. — Aid 
AND  Comfort  to  the  Kebels. — Eiecctitk  Order  about  Arrests. 
— Appointmest  of  a  Commissioner  on  Aerests. — Opposition  to  tub 
Government. — The  Case  of  Vallandioham. — Governor  .'^ktmour 
on  Vallandigiiam. — President  Limooln  on  Arrests. — President 
Lincoln  on  Mii.itaet  Arrests. — The  President's  Letter  to  Mr. 
Corning. — The  President  to  tub  Onio  Committee. — Tiik  President 
ON  Vallandioiiam's  Case. — The  IlAiiEAS  Corpus  .Suspended. — 
Proolamation  Concerning  Aliens. — The  Draft. — Tde  New  York 
Biots. — Letter  to  Governor  Seymour. — The  Draft  Resumed  an» 
Completed. 

At  the  pery  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  the  Administra- 
tion was  compelled  to  face  one  of  the  most  formidable 
of  the  many  difficulties  which  have  embarrassed  its 
action.  Long  before  the  issue  had  been  distinctly  made 
by  the  rebels  in  the  Southern  States,  while,  under  the 
protecting  toleration  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration, 
the  conspirators  were  making  preparations  for  armed 
resistance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  evi- 
dences were  not  wanting  that  they  relied  upon  the  active 
co-operation  of  men  and  parties  in  the  Northern  States, 
whose  political  sympathies  had  always  been  in  harmony 
with  their  principles  and  their  action.  As  early  as  in 
January,  1861,  while  the  rebels  were  diligently  and 
actively  collecting  arras  and  other  munitions  of  war,  by 
purchase  in  the  Northern  States,  for  th<'  contest  on  which 
they  had  resolved,  Fernando  Wood,  then  Mayor  of  New 
York,  had  apologized  to  Senator  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  for 
the  seizure  by  the  police  of  New  York  of  "  anns  intended 
for  and  consigned  to  the  State  of  Georgia,"  and  had 
assured  him  that  "  if  he  had  the  power,  he  should  sum- 
uiaiily  punish  the  authors  of  this  illegal  and  unjustifiable 
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seizure  of  private  property."  Tlie  departments  at  Wash- 
ington, the  army  and  tile  navy,  all  places  of  responsi- 
bility and  trust  under  the  Government,  and  all  depait- 
ments  of  civil  and  political  activity  in  the  Northern 
States,  were  found  to  be  largely  tilled  by  persons  in 
active  sympathy  with  the  secession  movement,  and  ready 
at  all  times  to  give  it  all  the  aid  and  comfort  in  their 
power.  Upon  the  advent  of  the  new  Administration, 
and  when  artive  measures  began  to  he  taken. for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion,  the  Government  found  its  plans 
betrayed  and  its  movemi^nts  thwarted  at  every  turn. 
Prominent  presses  and  politicians,  moreover,  throughout 
the  I'ountry,  began,  by  active  hostility,  to  indicate  their 
sympathy  wjth  those  who  sought,  nnder  cover  of  oppo- 
Bition  to  the  Administration,  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  became  speedily  manifest  that  tliei'e  was  suf- 
ficient of  treasonable  sentiment  throughout  the  North  to 
paralyze  the  authorities  in  their  efforts,  aided  only  by  the 
ordinary  machinery  of  the  law,  to  crash  the  secession 
movement. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary  powers  with 
which,  in  extraordinary  emergencies,  the  Constitution 
liad  clothed  the  Govei'nment.  That  instrument  had  pro- 
vided that  "  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
should  not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebel- 
lion or  invasion,  the  public  safety  might  require  it."  By 
necessary  implication,  whenever,  in  such  cases  either  of 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  did  require  it,  the 
privilege  of  that  writ  might  be  suspended  ;  and,  from 
the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  the  Government  which 
was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  public  safety,  was  em- 
powered to  judge  when  the  contingency  should  occur. 
The  only  question  that  remained  was,  wMch  department 
of  tlie  Government  was  to  meet  this  responsibility.  If 
the  act  was  one  of  legislation,  it  could  only  be  performed 
by  Congress  and  the  President ;  if  it  was  in  its  nature 
executive,  then  it  might  be  performed,  the  emergency  re- 
quiiing  it,  by  the  President  alone.    The  pressing  emer- 
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gency  of  the  case,  moreoTer,  went  far  towarde  dictating  tlie 
decision.  Congress  liad  adjourned  on  tlie  4th  of  March, 
and  could  not  be  again  assembled  for  some  months; 
and  infinite  and,  perhaps  fatal  miscliief  miglit  be  done 
during  the  interval,  if  the  Northern  alUes  of  the  rebellion 
were  allowed  with  impunity  to  prosecute  their  plans. 

Under  the  inlluence  of  these  considerations,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  proclamation  of  the  3d  of  May,  1861,  direct- 
ing the  commander  of  tlie  forces  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Florida  coast  to  permit  no  person  to  exercise  any 
authority  upon  the  islands  of  Key  West,  the  Tortugas, 
and  Santa  Rosa,  which  might  be  inconsistent  with  tlie 
authority  of  the  United  States,  also  authorized  him,  "it 
he  should  find  it  necessary,  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpxis^  and  to  remove  from  the  vicinity  of  the  United 
States  fortresses  all  dangerous  or  suspected  persons." 
This  was  the  first  act  of  the  Administration  in  that 
direction  ;  but  it  was  very  soon  found  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  exercise  of  the  same  powers  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  On  the  2Sth  of  May,  John  Merryman,  a  resi- 
dent of  Hayfield,  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  known 
by  the  Government  to  be  in  communication  with  the 
rebels,  and  to  be  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Fort  McHenry,  then  com- 
manded by  General  Cadwallader.  On  the  same  day  he 
forwarded  a  petition  to  Roger  B.  Taney,  Chief-Justice  of 
the  United  States,  reciting  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest, 
and  praying  for  the  issue  of  the  writ  of  habeas  carpus. 
The  writ  was  forthwith  issued,  and  General  Cadwallader 
was  ordered  to  bring  the  body  of  Merryman  before  the 
Chief-Justice  on  the  27th.  On  that  day  Colonel  Lee  pre- 
sented a  written  communication  from  General  Cadwalla- 
der, stating  that  Merryman  had  been  arrested  and  com- 
mitted to  his  custody  by  officers  acting  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  charged  with  various  acts  of 
treason :  with  holding  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  a 
company  avowing  its  purpose  of  armed  hostility  against 
the  Government,  and  with  having  made  often  and  unre- 
served declarations  of  his  association  with  this  armei 
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force,  and  of  his  readiness  to  co-operate  with  those  en- 
gaged in  the  present  rebellion  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The  General  added,  that  he  was 
' '  duly  authorized  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  suspend  the  writ  of  haheas  corpus  for  the  public 
safety  ;"  and  that,  while  he  fully  appreciated  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  trust,  he  was  also  instructed  "that,  in  times 
of  civil  strife,  errors,  if  any,  should  be  on  the  side  of 
safi'ty  to  the  country."  The  commanding  General  ac- 
cordingly declined  to  obey  the  writ,  whereupon  an 
attachment  was  forthwith  issued  against  him  for  con- 
tempt of  court,  made  returnable  at  noon  on  the  next  day. 
On  that  day,  the  marshal  charged  with  serving  the  at- 
tachment made  return  that  he  was  not  admitted  within 
the  fortress,  and  had  consequently  been  unable  to  serve 
the  writ.  The  Cliief-Justice,  thereupon,  read  an  opinion 
that  the  President  could  not  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  nor  authorize  any  military  officer  to  do  so,  and 
that  a  military  officer  had  no  right  to  arrest  any  person, 
not  sut^j'M-t  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  for  an  otfence 
ai;ainst  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  except  in  aid  of 
the  judicial  authority,  and  subject  to  its  control.  The 
Chief  Justici'  stated  further,  that  the  marshal  had  the 
power  to  summon  out  the  posse  com  italus  to  enforce  the 
service  of  the  writ,  but  as  it  was  apparent  that  it  would 
be  resisted  by  a  force  notoriously  superior,  the  Court 
could  do  nothing  further  in  the  premises. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  another  writ  was  issued  by  Judge 
Gili'S,  of  Baltimore,  to  Major  Morris,  of  the  United  States 
Artillery,  at  Fort  MoHenry.  who,  in  a  letter  dated  the 
14th,  refused  to  obey  the  writ,  because,  at  the  time  it  was 
issued,  and  for  two  weeks  previous,  the  City  of  Balti- 
more had  been  completely  under  the  control  of  the  rebel 
authorities.  United  States  soldiers  had  been  murdered  in 
the  streets,  the  intention  to  capture  that  fort  had  been 
openly  proclaimed,  and  the  legislature  of  the  State  was 
iit  that  moment  debating  the  question  of  making  war 
upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  All  this,  in 
liis  judgment,  constituted  a  case  of  rebellion,  and  afford- 
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ed  sufficient  legal  cause  for  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  Similar  cases  arose,  and  were  disposed  of  in  a 
similar  manner,  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Governor  of  Virginia  had  proposed  to  Mr.  G. 
Heincken,  of  New  York,  the  agent  of  the  New  York  and 
Virginia  Steamship  Company,  payment  for  two  steamers 
of  that  line,  the  Yorktown  and  Jamestown,  which  he  had 
seized  for  the  rebel  service,  an  acceptance  of  which  proffer, 
Mr.  Heincken  was  informed,  would  be  treated  as  an  act 
of  treason  to  the  Government ;  and  on  his  application, 
Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  gave  him  the  follow- 
ing reasons  for  this  decision  : — 

An  insurrection  lias  broken  out  in  several  of  tiie  States  of  tliis  Union, 
including  Virginia,  designed  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  executive  authorities  of  that  State  are  parties  to  that  insur- 
rection, and  so  are  public  enemies.  Their  action  in  seizing  or  buying 
vessels  to  be  employed  in  executing  that  design,  is  not  merely  without 
authority  of  law,  but  is  treason.  It  is  treason  for  any  person  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  public  enemies.  To  sell  vessels  to  them  which  it  is 
their  purpose  to  use  as  ships  of  war,  is  to  give  them  aid  and  comfort.  To 
receive  money  from  them  in  payment  for  vessels  which  they  have  seized 
for  those  purposes,  would  be  to  attempt  to  convert  the  unlawful  seizure 
into  a  sale,  and  would  subject  the  party  so  offending  to  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  treason,  and  the  Government  would  not  hesitate  to  bring  the 
offender  to  punishment. 

These  acts  and  decisions  of  the  Government  were  vehe- 
mently assailed  by  the  party  opponents  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  led  to  the  most  violent  and  intfinperate 
assaults  upon  the  Government  in  many  of  the  public 
prints.  Some  of  these  journals  were  refused  the  privi- 
lege of  the  public  mails,  the  Government  not  holding 
itself  under  any  obligation  to  aid  in  circulating  a.ssaulty 
upon  its  own  authority,  and  stringent  restrictions  were 
placed  upon  the  transmission  of  intelligence  by  telegraph. 
On  the  6th  of  July,  1862,  Attorney-General  Bates  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  an  elaborate  opinion,  prepared  at 
his  request,  upon  his  power  to  make  arrests  of  persons 
known  to  have  criminal  complicity  with  the  insurgents, 
or  against  whom  there  is  probable  cause  for  suspicion 
of  such  criminal  complicity,  and  also  upon  his  right  to 
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refuse  to  obey  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  case  of  such 
arrests.  The  Attorney  General  discussed  the  subject  at 
considerable  length,  and  reached  a  conclusion  favorable 
to  the  action  of  the  Government.  From  that  time  for- 
ward the  Government  exerted,  with  vigor  and  energy,  all 
the  power  thus  placed  in  its  hands  to  prevent  the  rebel- 
lion from  receiving  aid  from  those  in  sympathy  with  its 
objects  in  the  Northern  States.  A  large  number  of 
persons,  believed  to  be  in  complicity  with  the  insurgents, 
were  placed  in  arrest,  but  were  released  upon  taking  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  Baltimore  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  conspira- 
cies and  movements  of  various  kinds  in  aid  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  the  arrests  were  consequently  more  numerous 
there  than  elsewhere  Indeed,  very  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  througlioui  the  summer  to  induce  some  action 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature  which  Would  place  the  State 
in  alliance  with  the  Rebel  Confederacy,  and  it  was  confi- 
dently believed  that  an  ordinance  looking  to  this  end 
would  be  passed  at  the  extra  seosion  which  was  convened 
for  the  17th  of  September ;  but  on  the  16th,  nine  secession 
members  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  with  the  ofHcers  of 
both  houses,  were  arrested  by  General  McClellau,  then 
in  command  of  the  army,  who  expressed  his  full  appro- 
bation of  the  proceedings,  and  the  session  was  not  held. 

The  President  at  the  time  gave  the  following  statement 
of  his  views  in  regard  to  these  arrests  : — 

The  pulilic  saft-ty  renders  it  necess.iry  that  the  grounds  of  these  arrests 
Bhoiihl  at  present  he  witliheM,  but  at  the  proper  time  tliey  will  he  made 
puhlic.  Of  one  tiling  the  people  of  Maryland  may  rest  assured,  tliat  no 
arrest  has  been  made,  or  will  be  made,  not  based  on  substantial  and  un- 
mistakable complicity  with  those  in  armed  rebellion  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  In  no  case  has  an  arrest  been  made  on  mere 
Buspicion,  or  through  personal  or  partisan  animosities;  but  in  all  cases 
the  Government  is  in  possession  of  tangible  and  unmistakable  evidence, 
which  will,  when  made  public,  be  satisfactory  to  every  loyal  citizen. 

Arrests  continued  to  be  made  under  authority  of  the 
State  Department,  not  without  complaint,  certainly,  from 
large  numbers  of  the  people,  but  with  the  general  acqui- 
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escence  of  the  -whole  community,  and  heyond  all  question 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government  and  tiie  conn- 
try.  On  the  14th  of  J'ebruary,  1862,  an  order  was  issurd 
on  the  subject,  which  transferred  control  of  the  whole 
matter  to  the  War  Department.  The  circumstances  which 
had  made  these  arrests  necessary  are  stated  with  so  much 
clearness  and  force  in  that  order,  that  we  insert  it  at 
length,  as  follows  :— 

EZ£CUTIVB    0KDER6   IN   KELiTlON   TO   STATE   PRISONERS. 

W*B  Dkpaxtiixht,  Wasdi.wgton,  Febrttary  14. 

The  breaking  out  of  a  formidable  inaurrection,  based  on  a  conflict  of 
political  ideas,  being  an  event  without  precedent  in  tbe  Uiiittd  States, 
was  necessarily  attended  by  great  confusion  and  iii.r|ilexlty  of  the  public 
mind.  Disloyalty,  before  unsuspected,  suddenly  bi't-ann.-  bold,  and  treason 
astonished  the  world  by  bringing  at  once  into  tlie  f\M  military  forces 
superior  in  numbers  to  tiie  standing  army  of  the  I'nited  States. 

Every  department  of  the  Government  was  paralyzed  by  treason.  De- 
fection appeared  in  the  Senate,  in  the  House  of  Uepresent:itives,  in  the 
Cabinet,  in  the  Federal  Courts ;  ministers  and  consuls  returned  from 
foreign  countries  to  enter  the  insurrectionary  councils,  or  land  or  naval 
forces;  commflnding  and  other  officers  of  the  army  and  in  tbi'  navy  be- 
trayed the  councils  or  deserted  their  posts  for  commands  in  llje  iufui'gent 
forces.  Treason  was  flagrant  in  the  revenue  and  in  the  post-office  eervice, 
as  well  as  in  the  Territorial  governments  and  in  tlie  Indian  reserves. 

Not  only  governors,  judges,  legislators,  and  mini.>«teriul  oliitcrs  in  the 
States,  but  even  whole  States,  rushed,  one  after  another,  with  ajiparent 
unanimity,  into  rebellion.  The  Capital  was  besieged,  and  its  connection 
with  all  the  States  cut  off. 

Even  in  tbe  portions  of  the  country  which  were  most  loyal,  political 
combinations  and  secret  societies  were  formed,  fnrthering  the  work  of 
disunion,  while,  from  motives  of  disloyalty  or  cupidity,  or  from  excited 
passions  or  perverted  sympathies,  individuals  were  found  fnrnisliing  men, 
money,  and  materials  of  war  and  supplies  to  the  insurgents'  military  and 
naval  forces.  Armies,  ships,  fortifications,  navy  v;ird3,  arsenals,  military 
posts  and  garrisons,  one  after  another,  were  betray  ed  or  abandoned  to  the 
insurgents. 

Congress  had  not  anticipated  and  so  had  not  provided  for  the  emergency. 
The  municipal  authorities  were  powerless  and  inactive.  Tlie  judicial  ma- 
chinery seemed  as  if  it  had  been  designed  not  to  sustain  the  Government, 
but  to  embarrass  and  betray  it. 

Foreign  intervention,  openly  invited  and  industriously  instigated  by  the 
abettors  of  the  inaurrection,  became  imminent,  and  has  only  been  pre- 
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vented  by  the  practice  of  strict  and  impartial  justice,  with  the  most  perfect 
moderation  in  our  iutercourse  with  nations. 

The  public  mind  was  alarmed  and  apprehensive,  though  fortunately 
not  distracted  or  disb^'artened.  It  seemed  to  be  doubtful  whetlier  the 
Federal  Governmeut,  which  one  year  before  had  been  thoaght  a  model 
worthy  of  universal  acceptance,  had  indeed  the  ability  to  defend  and 
maiutain  itself. 

Some  reverses,  which  perliaps  were  unavoidable,  suffered  by  newly 
levied  and  inelliciLnt  forces,  discouraged  the  loyal,  and  gave  new  hopes 
to  the  insurgents.  Voluntary  enlistments  seemed  about  to  cease,  and 
desertions  commented.  Parties  speculnted  upon  the  question  whether 
conscription  had  not  become  necessary  to  fill  up  the  armies  of  the  United 
States. 

In  this  emergency  the  President  felt  it  his  duty  to  employ  with  energy 
the  extraordinary  powers  which  the  Constitution  ronfidcs  to  him  in  cases 
of  insurrcL'tion.  lie  called  into  the  field  such  military  and  naval  forces, 
unauthorized  by  the  existing  laws,  as  seemed  necessary.  He  directed 
measures  to  prevent  the  use  of  tlie  post-office  for  treasonable  correspond- 
ence, lie  subjected  passengers  to  and  from  foreign  countries  to  new 
passport  regulations,  and  he  instituted  a  blockade,  suspended  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  various  places,  and  caused  persons  who  were  represented 
to  him  as  being  or  about  to  engage  in  diskiyal  or  treasonable  practices  to 
be  arrested  by  special  civil  as  ynAX  as  military  agencit-s,  and  detained  in 
military  custody,  when  necessary,  to  prevent  them  and  deter  others  from 
Boch  practices.  Examinations  of  such  cases  ivere  instituted,  and  some  of 
the  persons  so  arrested  have  been  discharged  from  time  to  time,  under 
circumstances  or  upon  conditions  compatible,  as  was  thought,  with  the 
public  safety. 

Meantime  a  favorable  change  of  public  opinion  has  occurred.  The  line 
between  loyalty  and  disloyalty  is  plainly  defined  ;  the  whole  structure  of 
the  Government  is  firm  and  stable;  apprehensions  of  public  danger  and 
facilities  for  treasonable  practices  have  dimiuished  with  the  passions  which 
prompted  heedless  persons  to  adopt  them.  The  insurrection  is  believed 
to  have  culminated  and  to  be  declitiing. 

The  President,  in  view  of  these  facts,  and  anxious  to  favor  a  return  to 
the  normal  course  of  the  Administration,  as  far  as  regard  for  the  public 
welfare  will  allow,  directs  that  all  political  prisoners  or  state  prisoners 
now  held  in  military  custody,  be  released  on  their  subscribing  to  a  parole 
engaging  them  to  render  no  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  in  hostility  to 
the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  War  will,  however,  at  his  discretion,  except  from  the 
effect  of  this  order  any  persons  detained  as  spies  in  the  service  of  the  in- 
surgents, or  others  whose  release  at  the  present  moment  may  be  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  public  safety. 

To  all  persons  who  shall  be  so  released,  and  who  shall  keep  their  parole, 
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the  Preaulent  grants  au  amnesty  for  any  past  offences  of  tivason  or  di^^. 
loyalty  wliich  they  may  have  coramitted. 

Extraordinary  arrests  will  hereafter  bo  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
military  authorities  alone. 

By  order  of  the  President : 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  ^fcretary  of  War. 

On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  War  Department,  consisting  of  Major- 
General  Dix  and  lion.  Edwards  Pierrepont,  of  New 
York,  to  examine  into  the  cases  of  the  state  prisoners 
then  remaining  in  custody,  and  to  determine  wlii'tlier,  in 
view  of  tile  public  safety  and  the  existing  rebellion,  they 
should  be  discharged,  or  remain  in  arrest,  or  be  remitted 
to  the  civil  tribunals  for  trial.  These  gentlemen  entered 
at  once  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  a  large 
number  of  prisoners  were  released  from  custody  on  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  Wherever  the  public  safety 
seemed  to  require  it,  however,  arrests  continued  to  be 
made — the  President,  in  every  instance,  assuming  all  the 
responsibility  of  these  acts,  and  throwing  himself  upon 
the  courts  and  the  judgment  of  the  country  for  his  vindi- 
cation. But  the  President  himself  had  not  up  to  this  time 
directed  any  general  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  or  given  any  public  notice  of  the  rules  by  which 
the  Government  would  be  guided  in  its  action  upon  cases 
that  might  arise.  It  was  left  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
decide  in  what  instances  and  for  what  causes  arrests  should 
be  made,  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  should  be  sus- 
pended. In  some  of  the  courts  into  which  tliese  cases 
were  brought,  the  ground  was  accordingly  taken  that, 
although  the  President  might  have  authority  under  the 
Constitution,  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  should  require  it,  to  suspend  the  writ,  he 
could  not  delegate  that  authority  to  any  subordinate.  To 
meet  this  view,  therefore,  the  President,  on  the  24th  of 
September,  1.862,  issued  the  following 

PROCLAMATION. 
Whereat,  it  has  been  necessary  to  call  into  service,  not  only  volunteers, 
^Qt  also  portions  of  the  militia  of  the  States  by  draft,  in  order  to  suppress 
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the  insurreftion  existing  in  the  United  States,  and  dialoyal  persons  are 
not  adeiimifcly  restciiiiied  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  hiw  from  Iiinderin^^ 
this  measure,  and  from  giving  aid  and  comfort  in  various  ways  to  the  in- 
sarrection  : 

Now,  tln-Tofiire,  he  it  ordered — 

First,  Tliiit  during  the  existing  insurrection,  and  as  a  necessary  measure 
for  supprL'ssiiig  the  samo,  all  ruhels  and  insurgents,  theiraidcrs  and  abettors, 
within  the  United  States,  and  all  pursons  discouraging  volunteer  enlist- 
ments, rt'sisting  niihtary  drafts,  or  guilty  of  any  disloyal  practice  affording 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebels  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  siihJL'ct  to  martial  law,  and  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  by 
courts-martial  or  military  commission. 

Second.  That  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  suspended  in  respect  to  all 
persons  iirrestod,  or  who  are  now,  or  hereafter  during  the  rebellion  shall 
be,  imprisoned  in  any  lort,  camp,  arsenal,  military  prison,  or  other  place 
of  confinement,  by  any  military  authority,  or  by  the  sentence  of  any 
court-martial  or  military  commission. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twenty-fourth  day  of 
Sfpteniher,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
[l.  b.]         dvL'd  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  Uuitcd 
States  the  eighty-seventh. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President: 

WiLi.iAM  n.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

This  proclamation  was  accompanied  by  orders  from  the 
War  Department  appointing  a  Provost-Marshal-General, 
whose  head-quarters  were  to  be  at  Washington,  with 
special  provost-marshals,  one  or  more  in  each  State, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  arresting  deserters  and  disloyal 
persons,  and  of  inquiring  into  treasonable  practices 
throughout  the  country.  They  were  authorized  to  call 
Tipon  either  the  civil  or  military  authority  for  aid  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  were  required  to  report  to 
the  department  at  Washington.  The  creation  of  this  new 
department  had  been  made  necessary  by  the  increased 
activity  of  the  enemies  of  the  Government  throughout  the 
North,  and  by  the  degree  of  success  which  had  attended 
their  efforts.  Prompted  partly  by  merely  political  and 
partisan  motives,  but  in  many  instances  by  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  the  secession  movement,  active  political  lead- 
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era  had  set  in  vigorous  motion  vtTy  extensive  machinery 
for  the  advancement  of  their  designs.  '*  Peace-meetings  " 
were  lield  in  every  section  of  tlie  Northern  States,  at  wliich 
the  action  of  the  Grovernment  was  most  vehemently  as- 
sailed, the  objects  of  the  war  were  misrepresented,  and  its 
prosec  ation  denounced,  and  special  efforts  made  to  prevent 
enlistments,  to  promote  desertions,  and  in  every  way  to 
cripple  tlin  Government  in  its  efforts  to  subdue  the  rebel- 
lion by  foi'ce  of  anus.  The  vigorous  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, however,  in  arresting  men  conspicuous  in  these 
disloyal  practices,  had  created  a  salutary  n-action  in  the 
public  mind,  and  had  so  far  relieved  the  Administration 
from  apprehension  as  to  warrant  the  promulgation  of  the 
following  order : — 

Wak  Dki-artmknt,  WASiimoTOS,  Nov«mhtr  22.  l^r,2. 

Ordered — 1.  That  all  persons  now  in  military  custody,  wlio  liave  been 
arrested  for  discouraging  volunteer  enlistments,  opposing  tin;  draft,  or  for 
otherwise  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  in  States  wIiltc  tlic  draft 
has  been  made,  or  the  quel  a  of  volunteers  and  militia  lias  been  furnishi'd, 
Bball  be  discharged  from  further  military  restraint. 

2.  The  persons  wlio,  by  tlie  authority  of  the  military  commander  or 
governor  in  rebel  States,  have  been  arrested  and  sent  from  sucli  State  for 
disloyalty  or  hostility  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  und  are 
now  in  military  cnstody,  may  also  be  discharged  upon  giving  tlifir  parole 
to  do  no  act  of  liostility  against  the  Government  of  tin;  United  States,  nor 
render  aid  to  its  enemies.  But  all  such  pLTsons  shall  remain  subject  to 
military  surveillance  and  liable  to  arrest  on  breach  of  tlieir  parole.  And 
if  any  sucli  persons  shall  prefer  to  leave  the  loyal  States  on  condition  of 
their  not  returning  again  during  tlie  war,  or  until  sjjecial  leave  fur  that 
purpose  be  obtained  from  the  President,  thL-n  sucli  persons  sliall,  at  his 
option,  be  released  and  depart  from  the  Unitud  States,  or  be  conveyed 
beyond  the  military  lines  of  the  United  States  forces. 

3.  This  order  shall  not  operate  to  disoharse  any  person  who  lia.i  been  in 
arms  against  the  Government,  or  by  force  and  arms  has  resisted  or  at- 
tempted to  resist  the  draft,  nor  relieve  any  jierson  from  liability  to  trial 
and  punishment  by  civil  tribunals,  or  by  court-martial  or  military  cominis- 
BJon,  who  may  be  amenable  to  such  tribunals  for  offences  committed. 

IJy  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War; 

E.  D.  ToWNSEsD,  Asiistant  Adjutant- General. 

During  the  succeeding  winter,  while  Congress  was  in 
session,  public  sentiment  was  comparatively  at  rest  on  this 
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subject.  Congress  had  enacted  a  law,  sanctioning  the 
action  of  the  President  in  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  clothing  him  with  full  authority  to  check  and 
punisli  all  attempts  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  Gfovernment 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  After  the  adjournment, 
however,  when  the  political  activity  of  the  country  was 
transferred  from  the  Capital  to  the  people  in  their  respec- 
tive localities,  the  party  agitation  was  revived,  and  public 
meetings  were  again  held  to  denounce  the  conduct  of  the 
Government,  and  to  protest  against  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  One  of  the  most  active  of  these  advo- 
cates of  peace  with  the  Rebel  Confederacy  was  Hon.  C.  L. 
Vallandigham,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  who  had 
steadily  opposed  all  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  throughout  the  session.  After  the  adjournment  he 
made  a  political  canvass  of  his  district,  and  in  a  speech  at 
Mount  Vernon,  on  the  1st  of  May,  he  denounced  the  Grov- 
ernment  at  Washington  as  aiming,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  not  to  restore  the  Union,  but  to  crush  out  liberty  and 
establish  a  despotism.  He  declared  that  the  war  was 
waged  for  the  freedom  of  the  blacks  and  the  enslaving  of 
the  whites — that  the  Government  could  have  had  peace 
long  before  if  it  had  desired  it — that  the  mediation  of 
France  ought  to  have  been  accepted,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  deliberately  rejected  propositions  by  which  the 
Southern  States  could  have  been  brought  back  to  the 
Union.  He  also  denounced  an  order,  No.  38,  issued  by 
General  Burnside,  in  command  of  the  department,  forbid- 
ding certain  disloyal  practices,  and  giving  notice  that  per- 
sons declaring  sympathy  for  the  enemy  would  be  arrested 
for  trial,  proclaimed  his  intention  to  disobey  it,  and  called 
on  the  people  who  heard  him  to  resist  and  defeat  its  exe- 
cution. 

For  this  speech  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  arrested,  by  order 
of  General  Burnside,  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  ordered  for 
trial  before  a  court-martial  at  Cincinnati.  On  the  5th,  he 
applied,  through  his  counsel,  Senator  Pugh,  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  a  writ  of  liabeas  corpus. 
In  reply  to  this  application,  a  letter  was  read  from  Gen- 
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rral  Buniside,  setting  forth  the  considerations  which  had 
led  him  to  make  the  arrest,  and  Vallandigham' s  counsel 
was  then  lieard  in  a  very  long  argunn'nt  on  the  case. 
Judge  Stewart  pronounced  his  decision,  refusing  the  writ, 
on  the  ground  that  the  action  of  General  Burnsidc  was 
necessary  for  the  public  safety.  "  The  legality  of  the  ar- 
vest,"'  said  the  judge,  "  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the 
necessity  for  making  it,  and  that  was  to  be  determined  l>y 
the  military  commander."     And  he  adds — 

Men  should  know  and  lay  the  truth  to  heart,  that  thore  is  a  cuarso  ol 
conduct  not  involving  overt  treason,  and  not  therefore  Hubjt-'Ct  to  puni-h- 
Mient  as  sach,  ■vrhich,  nevertheless,  implies  moral  guilt,  andagros^  uffencc 
a;rainat  the  conntry.  Those  who  live  under  the  protection  and  t:njoy  the 
blessings  of  our  bi'iiignant  Government,  must  learn  that  tliey  cunnot  stall 
it^  vitals  with  impunity.  If  they  cherish  hatred  and  hostility  to  it,  and 
desiri.'  its  subversion,  let  them  withdraw  from  its  jurisdiction,  and  .■^i.ek  the 
fellon-ship  and  protection  of  those  with  whom  they  are  in  sympathy.  If 
they  remain  with  us,  while  they  are  not  of  us,  they  must  \w  subject  to 
such  a  course  of  dealing  as  the  great  law  of  self-preservation  prescribL'S 
and  will  enforce.  And  let  them  nut  complain  if  the  strin^rcnt  doctrine  of 
military  necessity  sljould  find  them  to  he  the  legitimate  subjects  of  its 
action.  I  have  no  fear  that  the  recognition  of  this  doctiioc  will  lead  to 
an  arbitrary  invasion  of  the  personal  security,  or  iiL-rsimal  liberty,  of  tli. 
citizen.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  a  clinrge  of  dislnyalty  will  be  made  rni 
insufficient  grounds.  But  if  there  should  be  au  occasional  mistake,  suk.!i 
an  occurrence  is  not  to  be  put  in  competition  witli  the  preservation  of  tlie 
nation;  and  I  confess  I  nm  but  little  moved  by  the  clociuent  appeals  of 
those  who,  while  they  indignantly  denounce  violation  of  personal  liberty, 
louk  with  no  horror  upon  a  despotism  as  unmitigated  as  the  world  bad 
ever  witnessed. 

The  military  commission,  before  which  Vallandigham 
was  ordered  for  trial,  met  on  the  6th,  found  him  gailt;>'  of 
the  principal  offences  charged,  and  sentenced  liim  to  be 
placed  in  close  confinement  in  some  fortress  of  the  Unitnd 
States,  to  be  designated  by  the  commanding  officer  of  that 
departm^^nt.  Major-General  Burnside  approved  the  sen- 
tence, and  designated  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  Harbor,  as 
the  place  of  confinement.  The  President  modified  thi.s 
sentence  by  directing  that,  instead  of  being  imprisoned, 
Mr.  Vallandigham  should  be  sent  within  the  rebel  lines, 
and  should  not  return  to  the  United  States  until  after  the 
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trrniiiuition  of  the  war.  This  sentence  was  at  once  camerl 
into  execution. 

The  arrest,  trial,  and  sentence  of  Mr.  Vallandighani 
created  a  good  deal  of  excitement  throughout  the  (■()untry. 
T]\e  opponi'nta  of  tlie  Administration  treated  it  as  a  l■a^^  ■ 
of  martyj-doni,  and  held  public  meetings  for  tlie  purpose 
of  denouncing  tlie  action  of  the  Grovernment  as  tyrannical 
and  highly  dangerous  to  the  public  liberties.  Out'  of  the 
rarliest  of  these  demonstrations  was  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
on  the  16th  of  May,  at  which  Hon.  Erastns  Corning  pre- 
sided, and  to  Avhicli  Governor  Seymour  addressed  a  letter, 
expressing  in  the  strongest  terms  his  condemnation  of  tlie 
course  pursued  by  the  Government.  "If  this  proceed- 
ing,'* said  lie,  speaking  of  the  arrest  of  Vallandigham,  "is 
approved  by  tlic  Government,  and  sanctioned  by  tlie 
people,  it  is  not  merel}-  a  step  towards  revolution — it  is 
revolution.  It  will  not  only  lead  to  military  despotism- 
it  establishes  military  despotism.  In  this  aspect  it  must 
be  accepted,  or  in  this  aspect  rejected.  *  *  *  The 
people  of  this  conntvv  now  wait  with  the  deepest  anxiety 
tin*  decision  of  the  Administration  upon  these  acts.  Hav- 
ing given  it  a  generous  support  in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
we  pause  to  see  what  kind  of  a  government  it  is  for  which 
we  are  asked  to  ponr  out  our  blood  and  our  treasure. 
The  action  of  the  Administration  will  determine,  in  the 
minds  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  people  of  the  loyal 
States,  whether  this  war  is  waged  to  put  down  rebellion 
at  the  South,  or  destroy  free  institutions  at  the  North." 
The  resolutions  wliich  were  adopted  at  this  meeting 
pledged  the  Democratic  party  of  the  StMe  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union,  but  condemned  in  strong  terms  the 
whole  system  of  arbitrary  arrests,  and  the  suspension  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

A  copy  of  these  resolutions  was  forwarded  by  the  pre- 
siding officer  to  President  Lincoln,  who  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter  in  reply  : — 

Ei<n  rtvi;  MiKSion.  WAaniifr.TON.  J-ane  13, 1SC8. 
Hon.  El;,\STC9   CORSIXQ  AND  OTllElw: 

Oenthmen: — Your  letter  of  May  19,  enclosing  the  resolutions  of  a  pub 
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lie  meeting  held  at  Albany,  N.  T.,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  was 
received  aeveral  days  ago. 

The  resolutions,  as  I  understand  them,  are  resolrable  into  two  proposi- 
tions ;  first,  the  ezpreesion  of  a  purpose  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
to  secure  peace  through  victory,  and  to  support  the  Administration  in 
every  constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppreBs  the  rebellion ;  and, 
secondly,  a  declaration  of  censure  upon  the  Administration  for  supposed 
unconstitntional  action,  such  as  the  making  of  military  arreste.  And  from 
the  two  propositions  a  third  is  deduced,  which  is,  that  the  gentlemen 
composing  the  meeting  are  resolved  on  doing  their  part  to  maintain  onr 
common  Government  and  country,  despite  the  folly  or  wickedness,  as 
they  may  conceive,  of  any  Administratioa.  This  position  is  eminently 
patriotic,  and  as  such  I  thank  the  meeting  and  congratulate  the  nation  for 
it.  Uy  ovrtL  purpose  is  the  same,  so  that  the  meeting  and  myself  have  a 
common  object,  and  can  have  no  difference,  except  in  the  choice  of  means 
or  measures  for  efiiaoting  that  object. 

And  here  I  ought  to  close,  this  paper,  and  would  close  it,  if  there  were 
no  apprehension  that  more  injurious  consequences  than  any  merely  per 
sonal  to  myself  might  follow  the  censures  systematically  cast  upon  me  for 
doing  what,  in  my  view  of  duty,  I  could  not  forbear.  The  resolutions 
promise  to  support  mo  in  every  constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  and  I  have  not  knowingly  employed,  nor  shall  know- 
ingly employ  any  other.  But  the  meeting,  by  their  resolutions,  assert 
and  argue  that  certain  military  arrests,  and  proceedings  following  them, 
for  which  I  am  ultimately  responsible,  are  unconstitutional.  I  think  they 
are  not.  The  resolutions  quote  from  the  Constitution  the  definition  of 
treason,  and  also  the  limiting  safeguards  and  guarantees  therein  provided 
for  the  citizen  on  trial  for  treason,  and  on  his  being  held  to  answer  for 
capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crimes,  and,  in  criminal  prosecutions,  his 
right  to  a  speedy  and  pnhlic  trial  by  an  impartial  jury.  They  proceed  to 
resolve  "  that  these  safegnarda  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  against  the 
pretensions  of  arbitrary  power  were  intended  more  etpeeially  for  his  pro- 
tection in  times  of  civil  commotion." 

And,  apparently  to  demonstrate  the  proposition,  the  resolutions  pro- 
ceed; "They  were  secured  substantially  to  the  English  people  a/W  years 
of  protracted  civil  war,  and  were  adopted  into  our  Constitution  at  t^e 
eloie  of  the  Revolution."  Would  not  the  demonstration  have  been  better 
if  it  could  have  been  truly  said  that  these  safeguards  had  been  adopted 
and  applied  dwring  the  civil  wars  and  during  our  Revolution,  instead  of 
qfter  the  one  and  at  the  close  of  the  other  ?  I,  too,  am  devotedly  for  them 
qfter  civil  war,  and  i^ore  civil  war,  and  at  all  times,  "except  when,  in 
cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  "  their  sus- 
pennon.  The  resolutions  proceed  to  tell  na  that  these  safeguards  '^have 
stood  the  test  of  seventy-six  years  gf  trial,  under  our  republican  system, 

nnder  ciroumstances  which  show  that,  while  they  constitute  the  founda* 
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lloii  of  all  free  govi'rninent,  they  arc  the  elements  of  the  enduring  sta- 
hility  of  the  Iie].iublic."  No  one  denies  that  they  have  so  stood  the  test 
up  to  tlie  beginnin;;  of  the  preaent  rebellion,  if  we  except  a  certain  occur- 
rence at  New  OrI^.■an^ ;  nor  does  any  oue  question  tliat  they  will  stand 
the  aauie  test  much  longer  after  the  rebellion  closes.  IJut  tJiese  provisions 
of  tiie  Cuiistitution  have  no  application  to  the  caee  we  have  in  hand,  he- 
caiiso  tlie  arrests  complained  of  were  not  made  for  treason — that  is.  not 
fur  the  treason  defined  iu  the  Constitution,  and  upon  conviction  of  which 
tlie  i)unishment  is  duath — nor  yet  were  they  made  to  hold  persons 
til  answoi- for  any  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crimes;  nor  uere  the 
proieedings  followinfj;,  in  any  constitutional  or  legal  sense,  "  criminal 
proaecutiuiiH."  The  arrests  were  made  on  totally  diflferent  grounds,  and 
the  prooei,>diriij;s  following  accorded  with  the  grounds  of  the  arrest.  Let 
us  i.-onsid6r  thi'  roal  case  "itJi  which  we  are  dealing,  and  apply  to  it  the 
jmrts  of  the  Constitution  plainly  made  for  such  cases. 

Prior  to  my  installation  here,  it  had  been  inculcated  that  any  State  had 
a  lawful  right  to  St-rcde  from  tlie  National  Djiion,  and  that  it  would  be 
expL'dient  to  exerci;*o  the  right  whenever  the  devotees  of  the  doctrine 
shonld  fail  to  elect  a  President  to  their  own  liking.  I  was  elected  con- 
trary to  their  liking,  and  accordingly,  so  far  as  it  was  legally  possible, 
they  had  taken  st-ven  States  out  of  the  Union,  had  seized  mauy  of  the 
I'uited  States  forts,  and  had  fired  upon  the  United  States  flag,  all  before 
I  was  inaugurated,  and,  of  course,  before  I  had  done  any  othcial  act  what- 
ever. Tlie  rebellion  thus  began  soon  ran  into  the  present  civil  war ; 
and,  in  certain  respects,  it  began  on  very  unequal  terms  between  the  par- 
ties. The  insurgents  had  been  preparing  for  it  more  than  thirty  years, 
wliiJe  the  Guvernmcnt  had  taken  no  steps  to  resist  them.  Tjie  former 
had  carefully  considered  all  the  means  which  could  be  turned  to  their 
account.  It  undoubtedly  was  a  well-pondered  reliance  with  them  that, 
in  their  own  unrestricted  efi^orts  to  destroy  Union,  Constitution,  and  law 
altogether,  the  Government  would,  in  great  degree,  be  restrained  by  the 
same  Constitution  and  law  from  arresting  their  progress.  Their  sympa- 
thizers pervaded  all  departments  of  the  Government,  and  nearly  all  coni- 
mimities  of  the  people.  From  this  material,  under  cover  of  "  liberty  of 
speech,"  "liberty  of  the  press,"  and  "habeas  corpus,"  they  hoped  to 
keep  on  foot  among  us  a  most  efficient  corps  of  spies,  informers,  suppliers, 
and  aiders  and  abettors  of  their  cause  in  a  thousand  ways.  They  knew 
that  in  times  such  as  they  were  inaugurating,  by  the  Constitution  itself 
the  "habeas  corpus"  might  be  suapended;  but  they  also  knew  they  had 
friends  who  would  make  a  question  as  to  who  was  to  suspend  it :  mean- 
while, their  spies  and  others  might  remain  at  large  to  help  on  their  cause. 
Or  if,  as  has  happened,  the  Executive  should  suspend  the  writ,  witbont 
ruinous  waste  of  time,  instances  of  arresting  innocent  persons  might  occur, 
as  are  always  likely  to  occur  in  auch  cases,  and  then  a  clamor  could  be 
raised  in  regard  to  this  which  might  he,  at  least,  of  some  service  to  the 
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ituargcDt  cause.  It  needed  no  very  keen  perception  to  discover  this  pai*t 
of  tbe  enemy'B  programme,  so  Boon  as,  by  opening  hostilities,  their  ma- 
cliinory  was  pnt  fairly  in  motion.  Yet,  thoronghly  imbued  with  a  rev- 
erence for  the  guaranteed  rights  of  individuals,  I  was  slow  to  adopt  the 
•trong  measares  which  by  degrees  I  have  been  forced  to  regard  as  being 
nitbin  the  ezceptiona  of  the  Ooostitution,  and  as  indispensable  to  the 
public  safety.  Nothing  is  better  known  to  history  tlian  that  courts  of 
justice  are  utterly  incompetent  to  such  oases.  Oivil  courts  are  ovganlzec! 
chiefly  for  trials  of  individuala,  or,  at  most,  a  few  individualy  acting  in 
concert,  and  this  iu  quiet  times,  and  on  charges  of  crimes  well  defined  in 
the  law.  Even  in  times  of  peace,  bands  of  horae-thievea  and  robbers  fre- 
quently grow  too  numerous  and  powerful  for  the  ordinary  courts  of  jus- 
tice. But  what  comparison,  in  numbers,  have  such  bands  over  borne  to 
the  insurgent  sympathizers  even  in  many  of  the  loyal  States?  Again,  a 
jury  too  frequently  has  at  least  one  member  more  ready  to  bang  the 
panel  than  to  hang  the  trutor.  And  yet,  again,  he  who  dissuades  one 
man  from  volunteering,  or  indaces  one  soldier  to  desert,  weakens  the 
Union  cause  as  much  as  he  who  kills  a  Union  soldier  in  battle.  Yet  this 
dissuaMon  or  inducement  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  no  defined  crime 
of  which  auy  civil  court  would  take  cognizance. 

Ours  is  a  case  of  rebellion — so  called  by  the  resolution  before  me — in 
fact,  a  clear,  flagrant,  and  gigantic  case  of  rebellion ;  and  the  provision 
of  the.Oonstitution  that  "  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpua  ehall 
not  be  suspended  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebeltioa  or  invasion,  the  pub- 
lic safety  may  require  it,"  is  the  provision  which  specially  applies  to  our 
present  case.  ,  This  provision  plainly  attests  the  understanding  of  those 
who  made  the  Constitution,  that  ordinary  courts  of  justice  are  inadequate 
to  "cases  of  rebellion" — attests  their  purpose  that,  in  such  cases,  men 
may  be  held  in  custody  whom  the  courts,  acting  on  ordinary  rules,  would 
discharge.  Bahtaa  corpua  does  not  discharge  men  who  are  proved  to  be 
guilty  of  defined  crime;  and  its  suspension  is  allowed  by  the  Oonstitu- 
tion  on  purpose  that  men  may  be  arrested  and.  held  who  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  guilty  of  defined  crime,  "  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  may  require  it.*'  This  is  precisely  our  present  case — a 
case  of  rebellion,  wherein  the  public  aaietj  doei  require  the  suspension. 
Indeed,  arrests  by  process  of  courts,  and  arrests  in  cases  of  rebellion,  do 
not  proceed  altc^ether  upon  the  same  basis.  The  former  is  directed  at 
the  small  percentage  of  ordinary  and  continuous  perpetration  of  crime ; 
white  the  latter  is  directed  at  sudden  and  extensive  uprisings  against  the 
Grovemment,  which  at  most  will  succeed  or  f^  in  no  great  length  of 
time.  In  the  latter  case  arrests  are  made,  not  so  much  for  what  has 
been  doue  as  for  what  probably^  would  be  done.  The  latter  is  more  for 
the  preventive  and  less  for  the  vindictive  than  the  former.  In  suoh  cases 
the  purposes  of  men  are  much  more  easily  nuderstood  than  in  oases  of 
ordinary  crime.    The  man  who  stands  by  and  says  nothing,  when  the 
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peril  of  hia  Guvernment  is  discussed,  cannot  be  misunderstood.  If  not 
liindered,  ho  is  sure  to  help  the  enemy;  much  more,  if  he  talks  ambign- 
ously — talks  for  his  country  with  "buts,"  and  "ifs,"  and  "ands."  Of 
ho\y  little  value  the  constitutional  provisions  I  have  quoted  will  be  ren- 
dered, if  arrests  shall  never  be  made  until  defined  crimes  shall  have  been 
committed,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  notable  examples.  General  John 
C.  Breckinridge,  General  Robert  E.  Eee,  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
General  John  B.  Mapruder,  General  William  B.  Preston,  General  .Simon 
B,  Buckner,  and  Commodore  Franklin  Buchanan,  now  occupying  the  very 
highest  places  in  the  rebel  war  service,  were  all  within  the  power  of  the 
Government  since  the  rebellion  began,  and  were  nearly  as  well  known  to 
he  truitors  then  as  now.  Unquestionably,  if  we  had  seized  and  held 
tln-Tii,  tJie  insurgent  cause  would  be  much  weaker.  But  no  one  of  fbem 
had  then  committed  any  crime  defined  in  the  law.  Every  one  of  them, 
if  arrested,  would  have  been  discharged  on  habeas  corpus,  were  the  writ 
allowed  to  operate.  In  view  of  these  and  similar  cases,  I  think  the  time 
not  unlikely  to  come  when  I  shall  be  blamed  for  having  made  too  few 
arrests  rather  than  too  many. 

By  the  third  resolution,  the  meeting  indicate  their  opinion  that  military 
arrests  may  be  eonjJtitutioDal  in  localities  where  rebellion  actually  exists, 
but  that  such  arrests  are  unconstitutional  in  localities  where  rebellion  or 
insnrreetion  doi's  nof  actually  exist.  Tboy  insist  that  such  arrests  shall 
not  be  iniide  ''outside  of  the  lines  of  necessary  military  occupation  and 
the  scenes  of  insurrection."  luasmucli,  however,  as  the  Constitution  itself 
makes  no  such  distinction,  I  am  unable  to  believe  that  there  is  any  such 
constitutional  distinction.  I  concede  that  the  class  of  arrests  complained 
of  can  be  constitutional  only  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  may  require  them ;  and  I  insist  that  in  such  cases  they  are 
constitutional  wherever  the  public  safety  does  require  them ;  as  well  in 
places  to  which  they  may  prevent  the  rebellion  extending  as  iu  those 
where  it  may  be  already  prevailing ;  as  well  where  they  may  restrain  mis- 
chievous interference  with  the  raising  and  supplying  of  armies  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  as  where  the  rebellion  may  actually  be ;  as  well 
where  they  may  restrain  the  enticing  men  out  of  the  army,  as  where 
they  would  prevent  mutiny  in  rhe  army;  equally  constitutional  at  all 
places  where  they  will  conduce  to  the  public  safety,  as  against  the  dan- 
gers of  rei'dlion  or  invasion.  Take  the  particular  case  mentioned  by  (:he 
meeting.  It  is  asserted,  in  substance,  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  was,  by  a 
military  commander,  seized  and  tried  "  for  no  other  reason  than  words 
addressed  to  a  public  meeting,  in  criticism  of  the  course  of  the  Admin- 
istration, and  in  condemnation  of  the  military  orders  of  the  general." 
Now,  if  there  be  no  mistake  about  this;  if  this  assertion  is  the  truth  and 
the  whole  truth  ;  if  there  was  no  other  reason  for  the  arrest,  then  I  con- 
cede that  the  arrest  was  wrong.  But  the  arrest,  as  I  understand,  was 
made  for  a  very  different  reason.    Mr.  Vallandigham  avows  his  hostility  to 
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the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Union;  and  his  arrest  was  made  because  Iio 
was  laboring,  with  some  efifeot,  to  prevent  the  laiaing  of  troops;  to  en- 
euarage  desertions  from  the  army ;  and  to  leave  the  rebellion  without 
an  adequate  military  force  to  sappresa  it.  He  was  not  arrested  beoaase 
he  was  damaging  the  political  prospects  of  the  Administration,  or  the  per- 
sonal interests  of  the  commanding  general,  but  because  he  was  damaging 
tlie  army,  upon  the  existence  and  vigor  of  which  the  life  of  the  nation 
depends.  He  was  warring  upon  the  military,  and  this  gave  the  military 
constitQtional  jurisdiction  to  lay  hands  upon  him.  If  Mr.  Valla&digham 
was  not  damaging  the  military  power  of  the  country,  then  this  arrest 
was  made  on  mistake  of  fact,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  correct  on  rea- 
sonable satisfactory  evidence. 

I  understand  the  meeting,  whose  resolations  I  am  considering,  to  be  in 
favor  of  suppressing  the  rebellion  by  military  force — by  armies.  Long 
experience  has  shown  that  armies  cannot  be  maintained  unless  desertions 
shall  be  punished  by  the  severe  penalty  of  death.  The  case  requires,  and 
the  law  and  the  Constitution  sanction,  this  punishment.  Must  I  shoot  a 
simple-minded  soldier  boy  who  deserts,  while  I  must  not  touoh  a  hair  of 
a  wily  agitator  who  induces  him  to  desert?  This  is  none  the  less  injuri- 
ous when  effected  by  getting  a  father,  or  brother,  or  friend,  into  a  public 
meeting,  and  there  working  apon  his  feelings  till  be  is  persuaded  to 
write  the  soldier  boy  that  he  is  fighting  in  a  bad  cause,  for  a  wicked 
Administration  of  a  contemptible  Government,  too  weak  to  arrest  and 
punish  him  if  he  shall  desert.  I  think  that  in  such  a  case  to  silence  the 
agitator  and  save  the  boy  is  not  only  coustitntional,  bat  withal  a  great 
mercy. 

If  I  be  wrong  on  this  question  of  constitutional  power,  my  error  lies 
in  believing  that  cei-tain  proceedings  are  constitutional  when,  in  cases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  requires  them,  which  would  not 
be  constitutional  when,  in  the  absence  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  pub- 
Uc  safety  does  not  require  them ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Constitution  is 
not,  in  its  application,  in  all  respects  the  same,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion  involving  the  public  safety,  as  it  is  in  time  of  profound  peace 
and  public  security.  The  Constitution  itself  makes  the  distinction ;  and 
I  can  no  more  be  persuaded  that  the  Grovemment  can  constitutionally 
take  no  strong  measures  in  time  of  rebellion,  because  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  same  could  not  be  lawAilly  taken  in  time  of  peace,  than  I  can 
be  persuaded  that  a  particnlar  drag  is  not  good  medicine  for  a  sick  man, 
because  it  can  be  abown  not  to  be  good  food  for  a  well  one.  Nor  aqi  I  able 
to  appreciate  the  danger  apprehended  by  the  meeting  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will,  by  means  of  military  arrests  during  the  rebellion,  lose 
the  right  of  public  discussion,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  the  press,  the 
law  of  evidence,  trial  by  jury,  and  habeat  earpui,  throughout  the  indefi- 
nite peaceful  ftitnre,  which  I  trust  lies  before  them,  any  more  than  I  am 
ableto  believe  that  a  man  conld  ctntrftcj;  so  strong  an  appetite  for  emetics 
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(luring  temporary  illness  as  to  persist  in  feeding  upou  tlioiii  (luring  the 
remainder  of  bis  hualthful  life. 

In  giving  (he  reaolutions  that  earnest  ci^nsideration  wjiich  you  request 
nf  me,  I  fauriot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  mealing  speak  aa  '■  Demo- 
crats." Nor  cull  I,  with  full  respect  for  their  known  intelligence,  and 
the  fairly  presumed  deliberation  with  which  they  prepared  their  reso- 
lutions, be  permitted  to  suppose  that  tliis  occurred  hy  accident,  or  in 
any  way  other  than  that  they  preferred  to  designate  themselves  "Dem- 
ocrats" rather  than  "American  citizens."  In  this  time  of  national 
peril,  I  would  have  |ireferred  to  meet  you  on  a  level  one  atep  hi^^her  than 
!iny  party  platform ;  h'.'causu  I  am  sure  that,  from  such  more  olev;iti.-d 
position,  wo  ruuld  do  better  battle  for  the  country  we  all  love  than  we 
possibly  ean  from  thusu  lower  ones  where,  from  the  force  of  habit,  the 
prejudices  of  the  past,  and  sellish  hopea  of  the  future,  we  are  suie  to  ex- 
pend mueh  of  our  ingenuity  and  strength  in  finding  fault  with  and  aiming 
blows  at  each  other.  But,  since  you  liave  denied  me  this,  I  will  yet  be 
thankful,  for  the  country's  sake,  that  not  all  Democrats  have  done  so. 
He  on  whoso  discretionary  judgment  ilr.  Vallandigham  was  arrested  and 
tried  is  a  Democrat,  having  no  old  party  affinity  with  me;  and  the  jud;:e 
who  rejected  the  constitutional  view  expressed  in  these  resolutions,  by 
refusing  to  discharge  Mr.  Vallaudigliam  on  habeas  corpus,  is  a  Democrat 
of  better  days  than  these,  having  received  liis  judicial  mantle  at  the  hands 
ijf  President  Jackson.  And  still  more,  of  all  those  Democrats  who  arc 
nobly  exposing  their  lives  and  shedding  their  blood  on  the  battle-field,  I 
have  le;irned  that  many  approve  the  course  taken  with  ilr.  Vallandig- 
ham,  while  I  have  not  beard  of  a  single  one  condemning  it,  I  cannot 
assert  tijat  there  are  none  such.  And  the  name  of  Jackson  recalls  an 
incident  of  pertinent  history  :  After  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  while 
the  fact  that  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded  was  well  known  in 
the  city,  but  before  official  knowledge  of  it  had  arrived.  General  Jackson 
>.till  maintained  martial  or  military  law.  Now  that  it  could  be  said  the 
war  was  over,  the  clamor  against  martial  law,  which  had  existed  from 
the  first,  grew  more  furious.  Among  other  things,  a  Mr.  Louiallier  pub- 
limbed  a  deimnciatory  newspaper  article.  General  Jackson  arrested  him. 
A  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Morvel  procured  the  United  States  Judge  Hall 
to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  relive  Mr.  Louiallier.  General  Jack- 
son arrested  both  the  lawyer  and  the  judge.  A  Mr.  Ilollander  ventured 
to  say  of  some  part  of  the  matter  that  "it  was  a  dirty  trick."  General 
Jackson  arrested  him.  When  the  officer  undertook  to  servo  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  General  Jackson  took  it  from  him,  and  sent  him  away 
with  a  copy.  Holding  the  judge  in  custody  a  few  days,  the  General 
sent  him  beyond  the  limits  of  his  encampment,  and  set  him  at  liberty, 
with  an  order  to  remain  till  the  ratification  of  peace  should  be  regularly 
announced,  or  until  the  British  should  have  left  the  Southern  coast.  A 
(lay  or  two  more  elapsed,  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  wta  rogu- 
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larly  announced,  and  the  judge  and  others  were  fully  liberated.  A  few 
days  more,  and  the  judge  called  General  Jaokaou  iDto  court  and  fined  hiia 

$1,000  for  having  arrested  him  and  the  others  named.  The  deneral  paid 
the  fine,  and  there  the  matter  rested  for  nearly  thirty  years,  when  Con- 
gress refunded  priaeipal  and  interest.  The  late  Senator  Douglns,  then  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates,  Iti 
which  the  constitutional  question  was  much  di;fcu3scd.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  whom  the  journals  would  sliow  to  liave  voted  for  the  measure. 

It  may  be  remarked;  First,  tiiat  wo  had  the  same  Constitution  tlicu  as 
now ;  secondly,  that  we  thou  had  a  case  of  invasion,  and  now  we  have  a 
case  of  rebellion ;  and,  tliirdiy,  that  the  permanent  right  of  the  people  to 
public  discussion,  the  libi.'rty  of  .speecli  and  of  the  press,  tlie  trial  by  jury, 
the  law  of  evidence,  and  the  habeas  corpus,  sufi'ered  no  detriment  what- 
ever by  that  conduct  of  General  Jackson,  or  its  subsequent  api'i'^^^al  by 
the  American  Congress. 

And  yet,  let  mc  say  that,  in  my  own  discretion,  I  do  not  know  whethei 
I  would  have  ordered  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Vallandighani.  Wliile  I  cannot 
shift  the  responsibility  from  myself,  I  hold  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
commander  in  the  field  is  the  better  judge  of  the  la'cessity  in  any  partic- 
ular case.  Of  course,  I  must  practise  a  general  directory  and  revisory 
power  in  the  matter. 

One  of  the  resolutions  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  arbi- 
trary arrests  will  have  the  eflTect  to  divide  and  distract  those  who  should 
be  united  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  I  am  specilirally  called  on  to 
discharge  Mr.  Vallandigham.  I  j'l-'gard  this  as,  at  least,  a  f;tir  appeal  to 
me  on  the  expediency  of  exercising  a  constitutional  powc.*r  wliich  I  think 
exists.  In  response  to  such  appeal,  I  have  to  say,  it  gave  me  pain  when 
I  learned  that  ilr.  Vallandigham  had  been  arrested — that  is,  I  was  pained 
that  there  should  have  seemed  to  be  a  neces;-ity  for  arresting  him — and 
that  it  will  aft'ord  me  great  pleasure  to  discharge  him  so  soon  as  I  can,  by 
any  means,  believe  the  public  safety  will  not  sulfer  by  it.  I  further  say 
that,  as  the  war  progresses,  it  api»ears  to  me,  opinion  and  action,  which 
were  in  great  confusiou  at  first,  take  shape  and  fall  into  more  regular 
channels,  so  that  the  necessity  for  strong  dealing  with  them  gradually 
decreases.  I  have  every  reason  to  desire  that  it  should  cease  altogether  ; 
and  far  from  the  least  is  my  regard  for  the  opinions  and  wislies  of  tlioso 
who,  like  the  meeting  at  Albany,  declare  their  purpose  to  sustain  the 
Government  in  every  constitutional  and  lawful  raeasure  to  suppress  the 
rebellion.  Still,  I  rauat  continue  to  do  so  much  as  may  seem  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  public  safety.  A.  Lincoln, 

Similar  meetings  were  lield  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  North,  and,  on  the  11th 
of  June,  a  State  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party  was 
held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  the  nomination  of  State  offi- 
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cers.  Ml-.  Vallaiidigham  was,  at  tliat  convention,  mado 
the  DenKjci-atic  candidate  for  Governor,  rec'ctvinj^',  on  the 
first  ballot,  four  liiindred  and  forty-eight  votes  out  of  four 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  the  whole  number  cast.  Senator 
Pugh  was  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  reso- 
lutions wt're  adopted  protesting  against  President  Lin- 
coln's emancipation  proclamation;  condemning  niai-tial 
law  in  loyal'  Stati's,  where  war  does  not  exist;  denoun- 
eing  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  7iabms  corpus  ;  protest- 
ing very  strongly  against  the  banishment  of  Vallandig- 
ham,  and  calling  on  the  President  to  restore  him  to  his 
rights ;  dci'laring  that  they  would  hail  with  delight  the 
desitv  of  the  seceded  States  to  return  to  their  allegiance, 
and  that  they  would  co-operate  with  the  citizens  of  those 
Statrs  in  measures  for  the  restoration  of  peace. 

A  committee  of  the  convention  visited  Washington, 
and  on  the  2Gth  of  June  presented  to  the  President  the 
resolutions  adoptc'd  by  the  convention^  and  urged  the 
immediate  recall  and  restoration  of  Mr.  Vallandigham, 
their  candidate  for  Governor.  To  this,  President  Lincoln 
made  the  following  reply  : — 

■Washington,  Juna  59, 1SC3. 

Oextlf.mes: — The  resolutions  of  the  Ohio  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion, ivJiic  )i  you  present  me,  together  with  your  iuti-oductoi-y  and  closing 
remarks,  l>eiii^  in  position  and  argument  mainly  the  same  as  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Democratic  meeting  at  Albany,  New  York,  X  refer  you  to  my 
response  to  Uk'  latter  as  meeting  most  of  the  points  in  the  former. 

This  response  you  evidently  used  in  preparing  your  remarks,  and  I  de- 
sire no  more  than  that  it  be  used  with  accuracy.  In  a  single  reading  of  your 
remarks,  I  «vi\y  discovered  one  inaccuracy  in  matter  which  I  suppose  you 
took  from  that  paper.  It  is  where  you  say,  "  The  undersigned  are  unable 
to  agree  with  you  in  the  opinion  you  have  expressed  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  diiferent  in  time  of  insurrection  or  invasion  from  what  it  is  in  time 
of  peace  and  public  security." 

A  recurrence  to  the  paper  will  sbow  you  that  I  have  not  expressed 
the  opinion  you  suppose.  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Constitution 
is  different  in  its  application  in  cases  of  rubellion  or  invasion,  involving 
the  public  safety,  from  what  it  is  in  times  of  profound  peaeo  and  public 
security  ;  and  this  opinion  I  adhere  to,  simply  because  by  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  tilings  may  be  done  in  the  one  case  which  may  not  be  done  in 
the  other. 
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I  dislike  to  waste  a  word  on  a  merely  personal  point,  but  I  muat  re- 
Bpectfally  assure  you  that  you  will  find  yoarselvea  at  fault  should  you 
ever  seek  for  evidence  to  prove  your  assumption  that  I  "opposed  in 
discussions  before  tbe  people  the  policy  of  the  Mexican  war." 

You  say:  '* Expunge  from  the  Constitution  this  limitation  upon  the 
power  of  Congress  to  suspend  the  writ  of  TuibeoM  corpus,  and  yet  the 
other  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  wonld  remain  unchanged."  Doubt- 
less, if  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  improperly  called,  as  I  think,  a 
limitation  upon  the  power  of  Congress,  were  expunged,  the  other  guar- 
antees would  remain  the  same ;  but  the  question  is,  not  how  those  guar- 
antees would  stand  with  that  clause  out  of  the  Constitntion,  but  how  tbey 
stand  with  that  clause  remaining  in  it,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
involving  the  public  safety.  If  the  liberty  could  be  indulged  in  expun- 
ging that  clause,  letter  and  spirit,  Ireally  think  the  constitutional  argu- 
ment would  be  with  you. 

My  general  view  on  this  question  was  stated  in  the  Albany  response, 
and  hence  I  do  not  state  it  now.  I  only  add  that,  as  seems  to  me,  the 
benefit  of  the  writ  of  'habeas  corpus  is  the  great  means  through  which 
the  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  are  conserved  and  made  available  in 
the  last  resort;  and  corroborative  of  this  view  is  the  fact  tbat  Hr.  Yal- 
laudigham,  in  the  very  case  in  question,  under  the  advice  of  able  law 
yers,  saw  not  where  else  to  go  but  to  the  habeas  eorpxis.  But  by  the 
Constitution  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  itself  may  be  sus- 
pended, when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may 
require  it. 

You  ask,  in  substance,  whether  I  really  claim  that  I  ma'^  override  all 
the  guaranteed  rights  of  individuals,  on  the  plea  of  conserving  the  public 
safety — when  I  may  choose  to  say  the  public  safety  requires  it.  This 
question,  divested  of  the  phraseology  calculated  to  represent  mo  as 
struggling  for  an  arbitrary  personal  prerogative,  is  either  siuiply  a 
question  who  shall  decide,  or  an  a£BrmatioD  that  nobody  shall  decide, 
what  the  pubhc  safety  does  require  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion. 
The  Constitution  contemplates  the  queution  as  likely  to  occur  for  de- 
cision, but  it  does  not  expressly  declare  who  is  to  decide  it.  By  neces- 
sary implication,  when  rebellion  or  invasion  comes,  the  decision  is  to  be 
made  from  time  to  time ;  and  I  think  the  man  whom,  for  the  time,  the 
people  have,  under  the  Constitntion,  made  the  commander-in-chief  of 
their  army  and  navy,  is  the  man  who  holds  the  power  and  bears  the 
responsibility  of  making  it.  If  he  uses  the  power  justly,  the  same 
people  will  probably  justify  him;  if  he  abuses  it,  he  is  in  their  hands  to 
be  dealt  with  by  all  the  modes  they  have  reserved  to  themselves  in  the 
Constitution. 

The  earnestness  with  which  you  insist  that  persons  can  only,  in  times 
of  rebellion,  be  lawfully  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  rules  for 
criminal  trials  and  punishments  in  times  of  peace,  induces  me  to  add  e 
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irord  to  what  I  said  on  tlint  point  in  the  Albany  response.  You  claim 
that  men  may,  if  they  choose,  embarrass  those  wliose  duty  it  is  to  com- 
bat a  giant  rL-hellirm,  and  then  he  dealt  with  only  in  turn  as  if  there 
were  no  ri^bdlion.  The  Constitution  itself  rejects  this  view.  The  mili- 
tary arrests  and  detentions  which  have  been  madt-,  including  those  of 
Mr.  Vallandigham,  -which  arc  not  different  in  principle  from  the  other, 
hav(3  been  for prtvfition,  and  not  for punuhment — as  injunctions  to  stay 
injury,  as  proceedings  to  keep  the  peace — and  hencu,  Uke  proceedings  in 
such  cases  and  for  like  reasons,  they  have  not  been  accompanied  with 
indictments,  or  ti'ial  by  juries,  nor  in  n  single  case  by  any  puni^hment 
whatever  beyond  what  is  jmrely  incidental  to  the  prevention.  The 
original  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  Mr.  Vallandi^'-httui's  case  was  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  military  service  only,  and  the  modiflcati'-n  of  it 
was  made  as  a  loss  disagreeable  mode  tu  him  o'f  .S'jcuring  the  same  pre- 
\  (.■ntion, 

I  am  unable  to  perceive  an  insult  to  Ohio  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Vallan- 
digham. Quite  surely  nothing  of  this  sort  was  or  is  intended.  I  was 
wholly  unaware  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  was,  at  the  time  of  his  arrc-st,  a 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  of  Governor,  until  so  informed 
by  your  reading  to  me  the  resolutions  of  the  cnnvi^ntion.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  State  of  Ohio  for  many  things,  especially  for  the  brave  soldiers 
and  officers  she  has  given  in  the  present  national  trial  to  tiie  armies  of 
the  Union. 

YoH  rJaiiii,  as  I  undci-stjud,  that  according  to  my  own  jiosition  in  the 
Albany  response,  Mr.  Vallandigham  should  be  released;  and  this  be- 
cause, as  vou^laiiu,  he  has  not  damaged  the  military  service  by  discour- 
aging enlistments,  encouraging  desertions,  or  utlierwJse;  and  that  if  he 
had,  he  should  have  been  turned  over  to  tJie  civil  authorities  under  the 
recent  acts  of  Congress.  I  certainly  do  not  know  tliat  Mr.  Vallandigham 
has  specifically  and  by  direct  language  advised  against  enlistment,-*  and 
in  favor  of  desertions  and  resistance  to  drafting.  We  all  know  that 
combinations,  armed  in  some  instances,  to  resist  the  arrest  of  deserters, 
began  several  months  ago;  that  more  recently  the  like  has  appeared  in 
resistance  to  the  enrolment  preparatory  to  a  draft;  and  that  quite  a 
number  of  assassinations  have  occurred  from  the  same  animus.  These 
had  to  be  met  by  military  force,  and  this  again  has  led  to  bloodshed  and 
death.  And  now,  under  a  sense  of  responsibility  more  weighty  and 
enduring  than  any  which  is  merely  official,  I  solemnly  declare  my  belief 
that  this  hindrance  of  the  military,  including  maiming  and  murder,  is  due 
to  the  cause  in  which  Mr.  Vallandigham  has  been  engaged,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  to  any  other  cause;  and  it  is  due  to  him  personally  in  a 
greater  degree  tlian  to  any  other  man. 

These  things  iiave  been  notorious,  known  to  all,  and  of  course  known 
to  Mr,  Vallandigham.  Perhaps  I  would  not  bo  wrong  to  say  they 
originated  with  his  especial  friends  and  adherents.    With  perfect  knowl- 
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edge  of  them,  he  has  frequently,  if  not  cnnstantly,  made  speeches  in 
Congress  nnd  before  popular  asseniMivs;  aiiJ  if  it  (■■■m  be  shown  tluil. 
with  these  tilings  staring  him  ia  the  face,  he  has  ever  uttt  tl'iI  a  word  ol 
rebuke  or  counsel  agaiust  them,  it  will  be  a  fact  greatly  in  hia  favor 
with  me,  anil  of  which,  as  yet,  I  am  totally  ignorant.  When  it  is  known 
that  the  whole  burden  of  his  spo*.'CheR  has  been  to  stir  up  moii  si^Muist  tin.' 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  tliat  in  the  inifUt  of  resistance  to  it  Ik-  has 
not  been  known  in  any  instance  to  counsel  against  sucli  resistance,  it  i^ 
next  to  impossible  to  repel  the  inference  tliat  he  has  counselled  directly 
in  favor  of  it. 

With  all  this  before  their  eyes,  the  convention  you  represent  have 
nominated  Mr.  Vallandigham  for  Governor  of  Oliio,  and  both  tliey  and 
yon  luivi,'  declared  the  purpose  to  sustain  the  National  Union  by  all  con- 
stitutional means;  but,  of  course,  they  and  you,  in  common,  reserve  tn 
yourselves  to  decide  what  are  constitutional  meana,  and,  unlike  the 
Albany  meeting,  you  omit  to  state  or  intimate  that,  in  your  opinion,  an 
army  is  a  constitutional  means  of  saving  the  Union  against  a  rebellion. 
or  even  to  intimate  that  you  are  conscious  of  an  existing  rebellion  being 
in  progress  with  tlie  avowed  object  of  dcatroyin^  tliat  very  Union.  At 
the  same  time,  your  nominee  for  Governor,  in  whose  buhalf  you  appeal, 
is  known  to  you,  and  to  the  Avorld,  to  declare  agaiiii^t  the  use  of  an  army 
to  suppress  the  rebellion.  Your  own  attitude,  therefore,  encouraircs 
desertion,  resistance  to  the  draft,  and  the  like,  litcause  it  ti^aches  thosv 
who  incline  to  desert  and  to  escape  the  draft  to  believe  it  is  your  pur- 
pose to  protect  them,  and  to  hope  that  you  will  become  strong  enough  to 

do  FO. 

After  a  short  personal  intercourse  with  you,  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  cannot  say  I  think  you  desire  this  effect  to  follow  your  attitude; 
but  I  assure  you  that  both  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Union  look  upon  it 
in  this  light.  It  is  a  substantial  hope,  and,  by  consequence,  a  real 
strength  to  the  enemy.  If  it  is  a  false  hope,  and  one  whicli  yon  would 
willingly  dispel,  I  will  make  the  way  exceedingly  easy.  I  ^end  you 
duplicates  of  this  letter,  in  order  that  you,  or  a  majority,  may,  if  you 
choose,  indorse  your  names  upon  one  of  them,  and  return  it  thus  indorsed 
to  me,  with  the  understanding  that  those  signing  are  thereby  committed 
to  the  following  propositions,  and  to  nothing  else  : — 

1.  That  there  is  now  rebellion  in  the  United  States,  the  object  and 
tendency  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  National  Union;  and  that,  in  your 
opinion,  an  army  and  navy  are  constitutional  means  for  suppressing  that 
rebellion. 

2.  That  no  one  of  you  will  do  any  thing  ■which,  in  his  own  judgment, 
will  tend  to  hinder  the  increase,  or  favor  the  decrease,  or  lessen  the 
efficiency  of  the  army  and  navy,  while  engaged  io  the  effort  to  suppress 
that  rebellion  ;  and, — 

8.  That  each  of  you  will,  in  his  sphere,  do  all  he  can  to  liavo  th*t 
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ufticera,  eoldiera,  ami  seamen  of  tbc^  anny  find  nnvy,  ivliile  engaged  in  the 
'^fFoi't  to  suppress  the  rehcllion,  paid,  fed,  clad,  and  otherwise  well  j)r«- 
vided  for  and  su])ported. 

And  with  the  further  tinderatanding  thut  upon  receiving  the  letter 
and  names  thus  indorsed,  I  will  tause  tiicm  to  be  published,  which 
publication  shall  be,  within  itself,  a  revocation  of  the  order  in  relation  to 
Mr.  Valiandigham. 

It  will  not  escape  observation  that  I  consent  to  the  release  of  Mr. 
Villi  and  i  pi  lara  upon  terms  not  embracing  any  piedL^n'  from  him  or  from 
others  as  to  what  he  will  or  will  nnt  do.  I  do  this  because  he  la  not 
presont  to  speak  for  himself,  or  to  authorize  others  to  speak  lor  him-, 
and  lience  I  shall  expect  that  on  returning  he  would  not  put  himself 
pr;n-tii'"nlly  in  antagonism  with  the  position  of  his  friends.  But  I  do  it 
chiefly  because  I  tlicvoby  prevail  on  other  influential  gentlemen  of  Ohio 
to  so  define  their  position  as  to  be  of  immense  value  to  the  army — thus 
more  than  compensating  fur  the  consequences  of  any  mistake  in  allowing 
Mr.  Valtandighani  to  return,  so  that,  .on  the  whole,  the  public  safety  will 
not  have  suft'ered  by  it.  Still,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Vallandij:!iam  and  all 
others,  I  must  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  do  so  much  as  the  public  service 
may  seem  to  require, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  respectfully  yours,  &c., 

A.  LI^xoL^^ 

Tlie  canvass  tliroughout  tlie  summer  was  very  animated. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  tln.^  opponents  of  the  Administration 
in  Ohio,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  made  this 
matter  of  arbitrary  arrests  a  very  prominent  point  of  attack. 
Special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that,  instead  of  acting 
directly  and  upon  his  own  responsibility  in  these  cases, 
the  Presid'^nt  left  tliem  to  the  discretion  of  military  com- 
manders in  the  several  departments.  This  was  held  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  Congress  which  authorized  the 
President  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  but  not 
to  delegate  that  high  prerogative.  To  meet  this  objection, 
therefore,  and  also  in  order  to  establish  a  uniform  mode 
of  action  on  the  subject,  the  President  issued  the  following 

PKOCLAMATION. 

WTiereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  ordained  that  "  The 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless, 
when  in  casL^s  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  pnblic  .safety  may  require  it: 
and,  whereas,  a  rebellion  was  existing  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  ISG.'i,  which 
rebellion  is  still  e'K'fting;  and,  whereas,  by  a  statute  which  was  approved 
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OQ  that  da7,>it  was  enacted  by  the  Senate  aad  House  of  Bepresentatives 
of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  that  during  the  present  in- 
surrection the  President  of  the  United  States,  whenever,  in  his  judgment, 
the  pnblic  safety  may  require,  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  Tidbeaa  eorput  lu  any  case  throughout  the  United  States,  or  any 
part  thereof;  and,  whereas,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  the  pablic 
safety  doea  require  that  the  privilege  of  the  siud  writ  shall  now  be  sus- 
pended throughout  the  United  States  in  cases  where,  by  the  authority  of 
the  J^resident  of  the  United  States,  military,  naval,  and  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  them,  hold  persona  nnder  their  command  or  in 
■  their  custody,  either  as  prisoners  of  war,  spies,  or  aiders  or  abettors  of  the 
enemy,  or  officers,'  aoldiers,  or  seamen  enrolled,  drafted,  or  mastered,  or 
enlisted  in,  or  belonging  to  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States, 
or  as  deserters  therefrom,  or  otherwise  amenable  to  military  law,  or  to 
the  rales  and  articles  of  war,  or  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for  the 
military  or  naval  services  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  for  resisting  the  draft,  or  for  any  other  offence  against  the  military 
ornaval  service:  Kow,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  make  known  to  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  haheas  corpus  is  suspended  throughout 
the  United  States  in  the  several  cases  before  mentioned,  and  that  this  sus- 
pension will  continue  throughout  the  duration  of  the  said  rebellion,  or 
until  this  Proclamation  shall,  by  a  subsequent  one,  to  be  issued  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  be  modified  and  revoked.  And  I  do  here- 
by require  all  magistrates,  attorneys,  and  other  civil  officers  within 
the  United  States,  and  all  officers  and  others  in  the  military  and  naval 
services  of  the  United  States,  to  take  distinct  notice  of  this  suspension  and 
^ve  it  full  effect,  and  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  and 
govern  themselves  accordingly,  and  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  Congress  in  such  cases  made  and 
provided. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed,  this  fifteenth  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty- eighth. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

Wm-  H.  Skwabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  act  passed  by  Congress  "  for  enrolling  and  calling 
out  the  national  forces,"  commonly  called  the  Conscrip- 
tion Act,  provided  that  all  able-bodied  maid  citizens,  and 
persons  of  foreign  birth  who  had  declared  their  intention 
to  become  citizens,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty- 
five,  were  liable  to  be  called  into  service.    The  atrenuoup 
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efforts  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  Administration  to  arouse 
the  hostility  of  the  people  against  its  general  policy,  had 
proved  so  far  successful  as  greatly  to  discourage  volun- 
teer enlistments  ;  and  the  Government  was  thus  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  upon  it 
by  this  act.  Questions  hud  been  raised  as  to  the  liability 
of  foreigners  to  be  drafted  under  this  law ;  and  in  order 
to  settle  this  point,  the  President,  on  the  8th  of  May,  issued 
the  following  proclamation. 

WabbIngton,  .Wi/jf  S,  18C8. 
By  till'  President  of  the  United  ><tnte8  of  America. 
PROCLAMATION. 

Wliereas.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  its  last  session,  enacted 
a  law,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  national  forcefi, 
and  for  other  pnrposes,"  whirh  was  approved  on  the  3d  day  of  March 
last;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  recited  in  the  said  ai't  that  there  now  exists  in  the  X'nited 
States  an  insurrection  and  rebellion  against  the  authority  then_'of.  and  it 
is,  nnder  thu  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  duty  of  the  Govcrn- 
int'nt  to  suppress  insubordination  and  rebellion,  to  guarantee  to  each  State 
a  republican  form  of  gnverninent,  and  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity  ; 
and 

Whereas.,  for  these  high  purposes,  a  military  force  is  indispensable,  to 
raise  and  support  which  all  persons  ought  willingly  to  contribute  ;  and 

Whereas,  no  service  can  be  more  praiseworthy  and  honorable  than 
that  which  is  rendered  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  and  the  consequent  preservation  of  free  government;  and 

Will  rc-ts,  for  the  reasons  thus  recitod  it  was  enacted  by  the  said  stat- 
ute that  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  persons 
of  foreign  birth  who  shall  have  declared  on  oath  their  intentions  to  become 
citizens  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  thereof,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty-five  years,  with  certain  exemptions  not  necessary  to  he 
here  mentioned,  are  declared  to  constitute  the  National  forces,  and  shall 
bo  liable  to  perform  military  duty  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
when  called  out  by  the  President  for  that  purpose ;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  claimed,  on  and  in  belialf  of  persons  of  foreign  birth,  with- 
in the  ages  specified  in  said  act,  who  have  heretofore  declared  on  oath  their 
intentions  to  become  citizens  under  and  in  pursuance  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  have  not  exercised  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  any 
other  political  franchise  under  the  laws  of  tho  United  States,  or  of  any  of 
the  States  thereof,  that  they  are  not  absolutely  precluded  by  their  afore- 
said declaration  of  intention  from  renouncing  their  purpose  to  become 
citizens;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  snch  persons,  under  treaties  and  the 
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ln'A-  of  nations,  retain  a  right  to  renounce  that  piiiposo,  and  to  forejiio 
tlic  privilege  of  citizenship  and  residence  within  iho  United  States,  undwr 
the  oblipatioQS  imposed  by  the  aforesaid  act  <pf  Congress  ; 

Now,  therefore,  to  avoid  all  misapprehensions  conc^.'vning  the  liability  of 
persons  Cuncenied  to  perform  the  si'i\  ice  required  by  such  enactment,  and 
to  give  it  full  tlfect.  I  do  iiereby  order  and  proilaim  tliat  no  plea  of  alien- 
age will  be  received,  or  allowed  to  exempt  from  the  obligations  impo^od 
by  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress  any  person  of  foreign  birth  who  shall 
hftvo  declared  on  oath  liis  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  laws  thereof,  and  who  shall  be  fonnd  within  the  United 
States  at  any  time  during  the  continuan{-e  of  the  present  inaurrection  and 
rebellion,  at  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  sixty-five  days  from  the 
date  of  this  procbnnation  ;  nor  i^liall  any  such  plea  of  alienage  be  alhivved 
ia  favor  of  any  suijh  persoii  who  has  so,  as  aforesaid,  dechirod  his  iiiti^n- 
tion  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  Statt's,  and  shall  have  exerciHeil  at 
any  time  tlie  right  of  suffrage,  or  any  nlhor  political  franchise  within  the 
United  States,  under  the  laws  thereof,  or  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the 
several  States. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  tbe  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Pone  at  the  City  of  Washington,  thia  8th  day  of  May,  in  the  yoar  of  our 
,        1       Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  ul'  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President  -. 
"William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

It  was  subsequently  ordered  that  tlie  draft  should  take 
place  in  July,  and  public  proclamation  was  made  of  the 
number  which  each  State  would  be  required  to  furnish. 
Enrolling  officers  had  been  appointed  for  the  several  dis- 
tricts of  all  the  States,  and,  all  the  names  being  placed  in 
a  wheel,  the  number  required  were  to  be  publicly  drawn, 
under  such  regulations  as  were  considered  necessary  to 
insure  equal  and  exact  justice.  Very  great  pains  had 
been  taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  Administration  to  excite 
odium  against  that  clause  of  the  law  which  hxed  the  price 
of  exemption  from  service  under  the  draft  at  three  hundred 
dollars.  It  was  represented  that  this  clause  was  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  rich,  who  could  easily  pay  the  sum 
required  ;  while  poor  men  who  could  not  pay  it  would  be 
compelled,  at  whatever  hardships  to  themselves  and  their 
families,  to  enter  the  array.     The  draft  was  commenced  in 
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the  City  of  New  York  on  Saturday,  July  11th,  and  was 
conducted  quietly  and  successfully  during  that  day.  On 
Sunday  plots  were  formed  and  combinations  entered  into 
to  resist  it ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  resumed  on  Monday 
morning,  July  13,  than  a  sudden  and  formidable  attack 
was  made  by  an  armed  mob  upon  the  oiEce  in  one  of  the 
districts  ;  the  wheel  was  destroyed,  the  lists  scattered,  and 
the  building  set  on  fire.  The  excitement  spread  through 
the  city.  Crowds  gathered  everywhere,  with  no  apparent 
common  object ;  but  during  the  day  the  movement  seem- 
ed to  be  controlled  by  leaders  in  two  general  directions. 
The  first  was  an  attack  upon  the  negroes ;  the  second  an 
assault  upon  every  one  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  any 
way  roiieerned  in  the  draft,  or  prominently  identified, 
officially  or  otherwise,  with  the  Administration  or  the  Re- 
liublican  party.  Unfortunately,  the  militia  regiments  of 
tile  city  had  been  sent  to  Pennsylvania  to  withstand  the 
rebel  invasion  ;  and  the  only  guardians  left  for  the  public 
]ieaee  were  the  regular  police  and  a  few  hundred  soldiers 
who  gan-isoned  the  forts.  Both  behaved  with  the  greatest 
vigor  and  fidelity,  but  they  were  too  few  to  protect  the 
dozen  miles  between  the  extremities  of  the  city.  The  mob, 
dispersed  in  one  quarter,  would  reassembh'  at  anotlier. 
and  for  four  days  the  city  seemed  given  up  to  their  control. 
The  outrages  committed  during  this  time  were  numerous 
and  aggravated.  Negroes  were  assaulted,  beaten  to  death, 
mutilated,  and  hung  :  building  after  building  was  sacked 
and  burned ;  gangs  of  desperadoes  patrolled  the  streets, 
levying  contributions,  and  ordering  places  of  business  to 
be  closed.  A  Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  sheltering  some 
hundreds  of  children,  was  sacked  and  burned.  After 
the  first  day,  the  riot,  which  was  at  first  directed  against 
the  draft,  took  a  new  turn.  The  entire  mass  of  scoundrel- 
ism  in  the  city  seemed  to  have  been  let  loose  for  indis- 
criminate plunder.  Women,  half-grown  boys,  and  chil- 
dren, were  foremost  in  the  work  of  robbery,  and  no  man 
fi'lt  safe  from  attack.  The  police  force  did  their  duty 
niaiifnlly,  aided  at  first  by  the  few  troops  at  the  disposal 
of  the  authorities,  and  subsequently  by  the  regiments  who 
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began  to  returu  from  Pennsylvania.  lu  tlie  etm-t-fighty 
which  occurred,  many  of  the  defenders  of  law  and  order 
lost  their  lives,  while  a  far  larger  number  of  the  rioters 
were  killed.  The  bands  of  rioters  were  finally  dispersed, 
and  the  peace  of  the  city  was  restored. 

During  these  occurrences  the  draft  was  necessarily  sus- 
pended ;  and  on  the  3d  of  August,  Governor  Seymour 
addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  President,  asking  tliat  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  draft  might  be  postponed  until 
it  should  be  seen  whether  the  number  required  from  the 
State  of  New  York  could  not  be  raised  by  volunteering, 
and  also  until  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  could  be 
tested  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country.  The 
Governor  pointed  out  an  alleged  injusticf  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law,  by  which,  in  four  districts  of  tlie  State  of 
New  York,  a  far  higher  quota  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation was  required  than  in  the  other  districts  of  the  State  ; 
and  this  was  urged  as  an  additional  reason  for  postponing 
the  further  execution  of  the  law. 

To  this  appeal  the  President,  on  the  7th  of  August, 
made  the  following  reply : — 

ExBOimvB  Mansion,  Washicgtoi',  Aufptst  T,  1803. 

Hi3  Excellency  Horatio  Setmodb, 

Governor  of  New  York,  Albany,  N,  Y. : 

Your  coramunication  of  the  3d  inst.  haa  been  received  aiiJ  attenlivfly 
considered,  I  cannot  consent  to  snspenJ  the  draft  in  New  York,  as  you 
request,  because,  among  other  reasons,  time  is  tno  important.  By  the 
figures  you  send,  which  I  presume  are  correct,  the  twelve  districts  repre- 
sented fall  in  two  classes  of  eight  and  four  respectively. 

The  disparity  of  the  quotas  for  the  draft  in  these  two  classes  is  certainly 
very  striking,  being  the  difference  between  an  average  of  2,200  in  one 
class,  and  4,864  in  the  other.  Assuming  that  the  districts  are  equal,  one 
to  another,  in  entire  population,  as  required  by  the  plan  on  which  they 
were  made,  this  disparity  is  such  as  to  require  attention.  Much  of  it, 
however,  I  suppose  will  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  so  mfmy  more 
persons  fit  for  soldiers  are  in  the  city  than  are  in  the  country,  who  have 
too  recently  arrived  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  Europe 
to  be  either  included  in  the  rfbnsus  of  1800,  or  to  have  voted  in  18G2. 
Still,  making  due  allowance  for  this,  I  am  y^'t  unwilling  to  stand  upon  it 
as  an  entirely  sufficient  explanation  of  the  groat  disparity.    I  shall  direct 
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the  draft  to  proceed  in  ;ill  the  districts,  drawing,  however,  at  first  from 
carh  of  the  four  districts — to  wit,  the  Second,  Fonrtli,  Sixth,  and  Eiglitli — 
only,  2,200  being  the  average  quota  of  the  other  class.  After  this  drawing, 
these  four  districts,  and  ;ilso  the  Seventeenth  and  Twenty-niutli.  shall  b« 
carefully  re-enrollod ;  and,  if  you  please,  agents  of  yours  may  witness 
every  step  of  the  ]iroeess.  Any  deficiency  which  may  appear  by  the  new 
enrolment  will  be  suiiplied  by  a  sjiecial  <lraft  for  that  object,  allowing  due 
t-redit  for  voluntcfrs  who  may  be  obtained  from  these  districts  respectively 
during  the  interval ;  and  at  all  points,  so  far  as  consistent  with  practical 
eonvenionce,  due  iM-udit^  shall  be  given  for  volunteors,  and  your  Excel- 
lency shall  be  notified  of  the  time  fixed  for  commencing  a  draft  in  each 
district. 

I  do  not  object  to  abide  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
or  iif  thi.'  Judges  tliL'reof,  r^n  the  constitutionality  of  the  draft  law.  In 
fact,  I  should  be  willing  t'>  facilitate  tlie  obtaining  of  it.  But  I  cannot 
consent  to  lose  the  time  while  it  is  being  obtained.  We  are  contending 
with  an  enemy  who,  as  I  understand,  drives  every  able-bodied  man  he 
can  reach  into  his  ranks,  very  nnich  as  a  butcher  drives  bullocks  into  a 
shiughtcr-pen.  Xo  time  is  wasted,  no  argument  is  used.  This  produces 
an  army  wliich  will  soon  t\irn  upon  our  now  victorious  soldiers  already  in 
the  field,  if  thi'v  shall  not  be  sustained  by  recruits  as  they  should  be.  It 
produces  an  army  with  a  rapidity  not  to  be  matched  on  our  side,  if  we  first 
waste  time  to  re-experiment  with  the  volunteer  system,  already  deemed 
by  Congress,  and  palpably,  in  fact,  so  far  exhausted  as  to  be  inadequate; 
and  then  more  time  to  obtain  a  Court  decision  as  to  whether  a  law  is  con- 
stitutional whicli  requires  a  part  of  those  not  now  in  the  service  to  go  to 
the  aid  of  those  who  are  alre^idy  in  it;  and  still  more  time  to  determine 
M-itli  absolute  rcrtaiuty  that  we  ^'et  those  who  are  to  go  in  the  precisely 
legal  proportion  to  those  who  are  not  to  go.  My  purpose  is  to  be  iu  my 
action  just  and  constitutional,  and  yet  practical,  in  performing  the  impor- 
tant duty  with  which  I  am  charged,  of  maintaining  the  unity  and  the  free 
principles  of  our  common  country. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

On  the  8th  Governor  Seymour  replied,  reasserting  the 
unfairness  and  injustice  of  the  enrolments,  and  expressing 
his  regret  at  the  President's  refusal  to  postpone  the  draft. 
He  also  sent  a  voluminous  statement,  prepared  l>y  Judge- 
Advocate  Waterbiiry,  designed  to  sustain  the  position  he 
had  previously  assumed.  To  this  the  President  thus  re- 
plied : — 
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EzwmriTK  Mahuok,  Waiiiingto  ,  August  II,  IMS. 

Hifl  Excellency  Horatio  Sktuoub, 

Governor  of  New  York : 

ToafB  of  the  8th,  with  Judge-Advocate  General  'W8terbnT7'8  report, 
was  received  to-day. 

Asking  jou  to  remember  that  I  consider  time  as  being  very  important, 
both  to  the  general  cause  of  the  country  and  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  I 
beg  to  remind  you  that  I  waited,  at  your  request,  from  the  Ist  until  the 
6th  inst.,  to  receive  your  communication  dated  the  3d.  In  view  of  its 
great  length,  and  the  known  time  and  apparent  care  taken  in  its  prepara- 
tion, I  did  not  doubt  that  it  contained  your  full  case  as  yon  desired  to 
present  it.  It  contained  the  figures  for  twelve  districts,  omitting  the 
other  nineteen,  as  I  suppose,  because  you  found  nothing  to  complain  of  as 
to  them.  I  answered  accordingly.  In  doing  so  I  laid  down  the  principle 
to  which  I  purpose  adhering,  which  is  to  proceed  with  the  draft,  at  the 
same  time  employing  infallible  means  to  avoid  any  great  wrong.  With 
the  communication  received  to-day  you  send  figures  for  twenty-eight  dis- 
tricts, including  the  twelve  sent  before,  and  still  omitting  three,  for  which 
I  suppose  the  enrolments  are  not  yet  received.  In  looking  over  the  fuller 
list  of  twenty-eight  districts,  I  find  that  the  quotas  for  sixteen  of  them  arc 
above  2,000  and  below  2,700,  while,  of  the  rest,  sii  are  above  3,700  and 
sii  are  below  2,000.  Applying  the  principle  to  these  new  facts,  the  Fifth 
and  Seventh  Districts  mnst  be  added  to  the  four  in  which  the  quotas  have 
already  been  reduced  to  2,200  for  the  first  draft;  and  with  these  four 
others  must  be  added  to  those  to  be  re-enrolled.  The  correct  case  will 
then  stand ;  the  quotas  of  the  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  and 
Eighth  Districts  fixed  at  2,200  for  the  first  draft.  The  Provost-Marahol 
General  informs  me  that  the  drawing  is  already  completed  in  the  Six- 
teenth, Seventeenth.  Eighteenth,  Twenty-second,  Twenty-foui-th,  Twenty- 
sixth,  Twenty-seventh,  Twenty-eighth,  Twenty-ninth,  and  Thirtieth  Dis- 
tricts. In  the  others,  except  the  three  outstanding,  the  drawing  will  be 
made  upon  the  quotas  as  now  fixed.  After  the  first  draft,  the  Second, 
Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  Twenty- 
first,  Twenty-fifth,  Twenty-ninth,  and  Thirty- first  will  be  enrolled  for  the 
purpose,  and  in  the  manner  stated  in  my  letter  of  the  7th  inst  The  same 
principle  will  be  applied  to  the  now  outstanding  districts  when  they  shall 
come  in.  No  part  of  my  former  letter  is  repnliated  by  reason  of  not 
being  restated  in  this,  or  for  any  other  cause. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.   LlNOOLN. 

The  draft  in  New  York  was  resumed  on  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust, and  as  ample  preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace,  it  encountered  no  further 
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oppoaition.  In  every  other  part  of  the  country  the  pro- 
ceedings were  conducted  and  completed  without  resist 
ance. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  Chicago,  and  the 
Mayor  and  Comptroller  of  that  city  addressed  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  subject  of  alleged  frauds  in  the  enrolment, 
and  received  the  following  dispatch  in  reply  : — 

Wasudjqton,  Augutt  2T,  18G3. 

F.  C.  Sherman,  Mayor;  J.  S.  IlAts,  Comptroller; 

Yours  of  the  24th,  in  relation  to  the  draft,  is  received.  It  seems  to  me 
t)io  Governnu'iit  hore  will  be  overwhelnoed  if  it  undertakes  to  conduct 
tliose  matters  with  the  authorities  of  cities  aud  counties.  Thev  must  be 
conducted  witli  the  Governors  of  States,  who  will,  of  course,  represent 
thfir  cities  and  counties.  Meanwhile,  you  need  not  be  uneasy  until  you 
again  hear  from  here.  A.  Lincoln. 

Subsequently,  in  reply  to  further  representations  on  the 
subject,  thn  same  gentlemen  received  the  following  : — 

WAsniNGTON,  Septunbtr  1, 1863, 
Yours  of  August  29th  just  received.  I  suppose  it  was  intended  by  Con- 
gi-ess  t!iat  this  Government  should  execute  the  act  in  question  without 
dependence  upon  any  other  Government,  State,  City,  or  County.  It  is, 
liowiver,  within  the  range  of  practical  convenierce  to  confer  with  th« 
r;aYi.*rnments  of  States,  while  it  is  quite  beyond  tliat  range  to  have  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  with  counties  and  cities.  They  are  too  nu- 
merous. As  instances,  I  have  corresponded  with  Governor  Seymour,  but 
not  with  Mayor  Opdyke;  with  Governor  Curtin,  but  not  with  Mayor 
Henry.  A.  Lixcols. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


MILITARY  EVENTS  OF  1863.— THE  REBEL  DEFEAT  AT  GETTYS- 
BURG.—FALL  OF  VICKSBDRQ  AND  POET  HnPSON. 

The  Battles  at  FBEDEulcESbORO. — Rebel  Raid  into  Penxsylvania. — 

lUwULTe  AT  GETTYBBlItQ. — VlCKSBCltG  AND  PoRT   IIddBON  OaPTUBED. — 

Public  KKjoicixoe. — The  Phe8iih:m'b  Si'bkc  ii. — Thank8oitino  ri'it 
VicToiMEs. — Battle  of  OnATTA.vooGA. — TnA.NKSoiviscr  Pkoilamation. 

The  military  events  of  1863,  though  of  very  great  im- 
portance, are  much  less  closely  connected  with  the  direct 
action  of  the  President  than  those  which  occurred  in 
1862  ;  we  shall  not  attempt,  therefore,  to  narrate  them  as 
much  in  detail.  When  General  Burnside  succeeded  Gen- 
eral McClellan  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potumac. 
on  the  7tli  of  November,  1862,  that  army  was  at  Warreu- 
ton,  the  rebel  forces  falling  back  before  it  towards  Rich- 
mond. Deeming  it  impossible  to  force  the  enemy  to  a 
decisive  battle,  and  unsafe  to  follow  him  to  Richmond  on 
a  line  which  must  make  it  very  difficult  to  keep  up  his 
communications,  General  Burnside,  on  the  15th,  turned 
his  army  towards  Fredericksburg — marching  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  intending  to  cross  the  river, 
take  possession  of  Fredericksburg,  and  march  upon  Rich- 
mond from  that  point.  The  advance  division,  under  Gen- 
eral Sumner,  arrived  opposite  Fredericksburg  on  the 
19th  ;  but  a  pontoon  train,  which  had  been  ordered  and 
was  expected  to  be  there  at  the  same  time,  had  not  come 
— so  that  crossing  at  the  moment  was  impossible.  The 
delay  that  thus  became  unavoidable  enabled  General  Lee 
to  bring  up  a  strong  force  from  the  rebel  army,  and  possess 
himself  of  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg.  On  the  night 
of  the  10th  of  December,  General  Burnside  threw  a  bridge 
of  pontoons  across  the  river,  and  the  next  day  constructed 
four  bridges,  under  cover  of  a  terrihc  bombardment  of 
the  town.  On  the  11th  and  12th  his  army  was  crossed 
over,  and  on  the  13th  attacked  the  enemy—General  Sum- 
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Tier  commanding  in  front,  and  General  Franklin  having 
command  of  a  powerful  flanking  movement  against  the 
rebel  right.  The  rebels,  howeyer,  were  too  strongly  post- 
ed to  be  dislodgi'd.  Our  forces  suffered  severely,  and 
were  unable  to  advance.  On  the  night  of  the  15tli,  they 
were  therefoic  withdrawn  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  Our  losses  in  this  engagement  wer'*  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  killed,  nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  five  wounded,  two  thousand  and  seventy- 
eight  missing  ;  total,  twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty -one. 

The  army  remained  quiet  until  the  20th  of  January, 
when  General  Burnside  again  issued  orders  for  an  ad- 
vance, intending  to  cross  the  river  some  six  or  eight  miles 
above  Fredericksburg,  and  make  a  flank  attack  upon  the 
left  wing  of  the  rebel  army.  The  whole  army  was  moved 
to  the  place  of  crossing  early  in  the  morning,  but  a  heavy 
storm  on  the  preceding  night  had  so  damaged  the  roads 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  bring  up  artillery  and  pontoons 
with  the  promptness  essential  to  success.  On  the  24th, 
General  Burnside  was  relieved  from  command  of  the 
Axmy  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  Hooker  appointed  in 
his  ]ilace.  Three  months  were  passed  in  inaction,  the 
season  forbidding  any  movement ;  but  on  the  27th  of 
April,  General  Hooker  pushed  three  divisions  of  his  army 
to  KelltT-y's  Ford,  twenty-five  miles  above  Fredericksburg, 
and  by  the  30th  had  crossed  the  river,  and  turning  south, 
had  reached  Chancellors ville — five  or  six  miles  southwest 
of  that  town.  A  strong  cavalry  force,  under  General 
Stoneman,  had  been  sent  to  cut  the  railroad  in  the  rear  of 
the  rebel  army,  so  as  to  prevent  their  receiving  re-enforce- 
ments from  Richmond — General  Hooker's  design  being 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear.  The  other  divi- 
sions of  his  army  had  crossed  and  joined  his  main  force 
at  Chancellors  ville.  General  Sedgwick,  with  one  division 
only,  being  left  opposite  Fredericksburg.  On  the  2d  of 
May,  the  left  wing  of  the  rebel  army,  under  General  Jack- 
son, attacked  our  right,  and  gained  a  decided  advantage 
of  position,  which  was  recovered,   however,  before  the 
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day  olosed.  The  action  was  renewed  next  day,  and  fin- 
advantage  remained  with  tlie  enemy.  General  Sedgwick, 
meantime,  had  crossed  the  river  and  occupied  tlie  licights 
of  Fredericlisburg,  hut  was  driven  from  them  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  on  the  night  of  the  4th.  On  the  morning 
of  the  5th  a  heavy  rain-atorm  set  in,  and  in  the  night  of 
that  day  General  Hooker  withdrew  his  army  to  the  nortli 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  having  lost  ni>t  far  from 
eighteen  thousand  men  in  the  movement. 

Both  armies  remained  inactive  until  the  Otli  of  June, 
when  it  was  discovei'ed  tliat  th(^  rebel  forces  under  Lee  were 
leaving  their  position  near  Fredericksburg  and  moviii;:; 
northwest,  through  the  valley  of  thi'  Shenandoah.  On 
the  13th  the  rebel  General  Ewcll,  with  a  heavy  force,  at- 
tacked our  advance  post  of  seven  thousand  men  at  'Wm- 
chester  under  General  Milroy,  and  not  only  compelleil 
him  to  retreat,  but  pursued  him  so  closely  as  to  convert 
his  retreat  into  a  rout ;  and  on  the  14th  of  June  the  rebil 
army  began  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  advanced  upon 
Hagerstown,  Maryland,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  in- 
vading Pennsylvania.  The  movement  created  the  most 
intense  excitement  throughout  the  country.  President 
Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for  one  hundred 
thousand  militia  from  the  States  must  directly  menaced, 
to  serve  for  six  months,  and  New  York  was  summoned 
to  send  twenty  thousand  also.  On  the  27th  the  main  body 
of  the  rebel  army  crossed  the  Potom.ac  at  Williamsport, 
and  General  Lee  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Hagerstown. 

Meantime,  as  soon  as  the  movement  of  the  rebi'l  forces 
from  Fredericksburg  was  discovered,  our  army  bad  broken 
up  its  encampment  and  marched  northward,  on  a  line 
nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  enemj',  and  on  tlie  27th, 
the  same  day  that  the  rebels  reached  Hagerstown,  the 
head-quarters  of  our  army  were  at  Frederick  City — our 
whole  force  being  thus  interposed  between  the  rebels  and 
both  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  prepared  to  follow 
them  into  Pennsylvania.  On  that  day  General  Hooker 
was  relieved  from  command  of  the  army,  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  General  Meade,  who  at  once  ordered  an  ad- 
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vance  into  PennsylTania  in  the  general  direction  of  Har- 
risburg — towards  wliicli  the  enemy  was  rapidly  advancing 
in  force.  On  the  1st  of  July  our  advanced  corps,  the 
First  and  Eleventh,  under  Generals  Reynolds  and  Howard, 
came  in  cf»ntact  with  the  enemy,  strongly  posted  near  the 
town  of  Gettysburg,  and,  attacliing  at  once,  fought  an  in- 
decisive battle  ;  the  enemy  being  so  far  superior  in  num- 
bers as  to  compel  General  Howard,  who  was  in  command 
at  the  time,  to  fall  bacli  to  Cemetery  HUl  and  wait  for 
re-enforcements.  During  the  night  all  the  corps  of  our 
army  were  concentrated  and  the  next  day  posted  around 
that  point.  The  Eleventli  Corps  retained  its  position  on 
the  Cemetery  ridge  :  the  First  Corps  was  on  the  right  of 
the  Eleventh,  on  a  knoll,  connecting  with  the  ridge  ex- 
tending to  the  south  and  east,  on  which  the  Second  Corps 
was  placed.  The  right  of  the  Twelfth  Corps  rested  on  a 
small  stream.  The  Second  and  Third  Corps  were  posted 
on  tlie  left  of  tile  Eleventh,  on  the  prolongation  of  Ceme- 
tery ridge.  The  Fifth  was  held  in  reserve  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Sixth,  at  2  P.  M.  on  the  2d,  after  a  march  of  thirty- 
two  miles  in  seventeen  hours,  when  the  Fifth  was  ordered 
to  the  extreme  left  and  the  Sixtli  placed  in  reserve. 

At  about  3  o'clock  the  battle  was  opened  by  a  tremen- 
dous onset  of  the  enemy,  whose  troops  were  massed 
along  a  ridge  a  mile  or  so  in  our  front,  upon  the  Third 
Corps,  which  formed  our  extreme  left,  and  which  met  the 
shock  with  heroic  firmness,  untU  it  was  supported  by  the 
Third  and  Fifth.  General  Sickles,  who  commanded  the 
Third  Corps,  was  severely  wounded  early  in  the  action, 
and  General  Bimey,  who  succeeded  to  the  command, 
though  urged  to  fall  back,  was  enabled,  by  the  help  of  the 
First  and  Sixth  Corps,  to  hold  his  ground,  and  at  about 
snnset  tlie  enemy  retired  in  confusion.  Another  assault 
was  made  on  our  left  during  the  evening,  which  was  also 
repulsed.  On  the  morning  of  the  Sd,  a  spirited  assault  was 
made  upon  the  right  of  our  line,  but  without  success  ; 
and  at  one  P.  M.  the  enemy  opened  an  artillery  fire  upon 
our  centre  and  left  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
gnns,  which  continued  for  over  two  hours,  without  reply 
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from  our  side,  when  it  was  followed  by  a  heavy  ai^sault 
of  infantry,  directed  mainly  against  the  Second  Corps, 
and  repelled  with  firmness  and  success  by  that  corps, 
supported  by  Stannard's  Brigade  of  the  First  Corps. 
This  repulse  of  the  centre  terminated  the  battle.  On 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  a  reconnoissance  showed  that  the 
enemy  had  withdrawn  his  left  flank,  maintaining  his  posi- 
tion in  front  of  our  left,  with  tin-  apparent  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  new  line  of  attack  ;  but  the  next  morning  it  was 
ascertained  that  he  was  in  full  retreat.  The  Sixth  Corps, 
with  all  disposable  cavalry,  were  at  once  sent  in  pursuit ; 
but  ascertaining  that  the  enemy  had  availed  himself  of 
very  strong  passes  which  could  be  held  by  a  small  forci'. 
General  Meade  determined  to  pursue  by  a  fiank  move- 
ment, and  after  burying  the  dead  and  succoring  the 
wounded,  the  whole  army  was  put  in  motion  for  the 
Potomac.  On  the  12th  it  arrived  in  front  of  the  enem_v, 
strongly  posted  on  the  heiglits  in  advance  of  AVillianis- 
port.  The  next  day  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
the  position  ;  but  on  advancing  for  an  attack  on  the  14th, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing by  the  bridge  at  Falling  Waters  and  the  ford  at 
Williamsport.  The  pursuit  was  continued  still  further, 
but  the  enemy,  though  greatly  harassi  d  and  subjected  to 
severe  losses,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  line  of  the  Rapi- 
dan,  and  our  forces  again  occupied  their  old  position  on 
the  Rappahannock. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  thi'  day  celebrated 
throughout  the  country  as  the  anniveisary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  Presidejit  issued  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

WiBniNoToij,  Julj/  4,  10.30  A.  M. 

The  President  aononnces  to  the  country  thjit  news  fiMni  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  up  to  10  p.  M.  of  the  3d,  is  such  as  to  cover  that  army  with 
the  highest  honor;  to  promise  a  great  success  to  the  cause  of  tlie  L'nion, 
and  to  claim  the  condolence  of  all  for  the  many  gallant  fallen ;  and  that 
for  this  he  especially  desires  that  on  this  day,  He,  \\hose  will,  not  ours, 
should  ever  be  done,  be  everywhere  remembered  and  reveicnccd  with 
profoundest  gratitude.  A.  Lincoln'. 

The  result  of  this  battle — one  of  the  severest  and  most 
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sanguinary  of  the  war — was  of  tho  utmost  importanct-. 
It  drove  tlie  rebels  back  from  their  intended  invasion  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maiyland,  and  compelled  them  to 
evacuate  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, leaving  in  our  hands  n<'arly  fourteen  thousand  pris- 
oners, and  twenty-five  thousand  small  arms  collected  on 
the  battle-tield.  Our  own  losses  were  very  severe,  amount- 
ing to  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  kilk-d, 
thirtei'u  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine  wounded,  and 
six  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-three  missing— in  all 
twenty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

During  tile  rn.suing  season,  a  piece  of  ground,  seventeen 
and  a  lialf  acres  in  extent,  adjoining  the  town  cemetery, 
and  fonning  an  important  part  of  the  battle-field,  was 
purchased  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  used  as  a 
national  burying-ground  for  the  loyal  soldiers  who  fell 
in  that  great  engagement.  It  was  dedicated,  with  solemn 
and  impressive  ceremonies,  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1863,  the  President  and  members  of  his  Cabinet  being  in 
attendance,  and  a  very  large  and  imposing  military  dis- 
l)lay  adding  grace  and  dignity  to  the  occasion.  Hon. 
Edward  Everett  delivered  the  formal  address,  and  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  made  the  following  remarks  : — 

Fourscore  iind  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  thi^ 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war,  testintr  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  su 
dedicated,  ean  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-tield  of  that 
war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting- 
place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  tliat  we  should  do  Ihis.  Bnt  in  a  larger 
sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  whu  struggled  here,  have  con- 
secrated it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little 
note,  nor  loni:  remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  wurk  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced. It  is  rather  for  ua  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remain- 
ing before  ua,  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion 
to  that  cause  fur  which  they  gave  the  laet  full  measure  of  devotion;  that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  nut  have  died  in  viun  ;  that 
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this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  hy  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  |>LTisl] 
from  the  earth. 

The  other  gveat  military  achievement  of  the  year  waa 
the  capture  of  Port  Hudson  and  Vicksburg,  and  the 
opening  of  tlie  Mississippi  River  throughout  its  entire 
length  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  General  N. 
P.  Banks,  who  succeeded  General  Butler  in  command  of 
the  military  department  of  Louisiana,  reached  New  Or- 
leans, sustained  by  a  formidable  expedition  from  New 
York,  and  assumed  command  on  the  15th  of  December, 
1862,  and  at  once  took  possession  of  Baton  Rouge.  On 
the  21st,  an  expedition  under  General  W.  T.  Sherman 
started  from  Memphis,  passed  down  the  Mississippi  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Yazc  >,  some  ten  miles  above  Vicksburg, 
and  on  the  26th  ascended  that  river,  landed,  and  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  the  town  from  the  rear.  Severe 
lighting  continued  for  three  days,  during  which  time  our 
army  pushed  within  two  miles  of  the  city  ;  but  on  the 
30th  they  were  repulsed  with  heavy  hiss.  On  the  2d  of 
January,  General  McClernand  arrived  and  took  com- 
mand, and  the  attack  upon  Vicksburg  was  for  the  time 
abandoned  as  hopeless.  The  capture  of  Arkansas  Post, 
however,  relieved  the  failure  in  some  degree.  On  Feb- 
rnary  2d,  General  Grant  having  been  put  in  command, 
the  attack  upon  Vicksburg  was  renewed.  Various  plans 
were  undertaken,  now  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  place  through 
bayous,  and  now  to  cut  a  canal  across  a  bend  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  and  thus  command  the  river  above  and  below. 
All  these  failing,  vessels  were  boldly  run  by  the  rebel 
batteries ;  and,  on  the  30tli  of  April,  General  Grant 
crossed  the  river  at  Bruinsburg,  sixty-five  miles  below 
Vicksburg,  and  immediately  advanced  ujton  Port  Gib- 
son, where  he  was  opposed  by  the  rebel  General  Bow- 
en,  who  was  defeated,  with  a  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  men.  At 
Grand  Gulf,  ten  miles  above  Bruinsburg,  the  enemy  had 
begun  to  erect  strong  fortifications.  These  had  been 
fired  upon  by  our  gunboats  a  few  days  before,  under 
cover  of  which  the  fleet  had  run  past.     Grant  having 
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now  gained  the  rear  of  this  strong  post.  Admiral  Porter, 
two  days  after  the  figlit  at  Port  Gibson,  returned  to 
Grand  Gulf  and  found  it  abandoned.  Grant's  array 
then  marched  upward  towards  Vicksburg,  and  on  the 
12th  of  May  encountered  the  enemy  again  at  Raymond, 
not  far  from  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  again  defeated  them  with  a  loss  of  eiglit  hun- 
dred. Two  days  after.  May  14,  they  were  opposed  by  a 
corps  of  the  enemy  under  General  Joseph  B.  Johnston, 
formerly  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Confederate 
army,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Mississippi.  Johnston  was  defeated,  and 
the  city  of  Jackson  fell  into  our  hands,  with  seventeen 
pieces  of  artilleiy  and  large  stores  of  supplies.  Grant 
then  turned  to  the  west,  directly  upon  the  rear  of  Ticks- 
burg.  General  Pemberton,  the  commander  at  that  point, 
advanced  with  the  hope  of  checking  him,  but  was  de- 
feated, on  the  16th,  at  Baker's  Creek,  losing  four  thou- 
sand men,  and  twenty-nine  pieces  of  artillery.  On  the 
ne.\t  day  the  same  force  was  encountered  and  defeated  at 
Big  Black  River  Bridge,  ten  miles  from  Vicksburg,  with 
a  loss  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  men,  and  seventeen 
pieces  of  artillery.  On  tile  18th,  Vicksburg  was  closely 
invested,  and  the  enemy  were  shut  up  within  their  works, 
which  were  found  to  be  very  strong.  An  attempt  to 
carry  them  by  stonn  was  unsuccessful,  and  regular  siege 
was  at  once  laid  to  the  city  by  the  land  forces,  the  gun- 
boats in  the  river  co-operating.  Our  approaches  were 
pushed  forward  with  vigorous  perseverance  ;  our  works, 
in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  opposition  of  the  garrison 
under  General  Pemberton,  drawing  nearer  every  day, 
and  the  gunboats  in  the  river  keeping  up  an  almost  con- 
stant bombardment.  The  enemy,  it  was  known,  were 
greatly  straitened  by  want  of  supplies  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  their  only  hope  of  relief  was  that  General 
Johnston  would  be  able  to  collect  an  army  sufficient  to 
raise  the  siege  by  attacking  Grant  in  his  rear.  This  had 
been  so  strongly  defended  that  a  force  of  fifty  thousand 
men  would  have  been  required  to  make  the  attempt  with 
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with  any  hope  of  success,  and  Johnston  was  not  able  to 
eoncentrate  half  of  that  namber.  General  Pimberton, 
therefore,  proposed  to  surrender  Vicksburg  on  the  mc.i  n- 
ing  of  the  4th  of  July,  on  condition  that  his  troops  should 
be  permitted  to  march  out.  Grant  refused,  demanding  an 
absolute  surrender  of  the  garrison  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Upon  consultation  with  his  officers,  Pemberton  acceded 
to  these  terms.  By  this  surrender  about  thirty-one  thou- 
sand prisoners,  two  hundred  and  twenty  cannon,  and 
seventy  thousand  stand  of  small  arms  fell  into  our  hands. 
The  prisoners  were  at  onci'  released  on  parole.  The 
entire  loss  of  the  enemy  during  thi>  campaign  which  was 
thus  closed  by  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg.  was  nearly 
forty  thousand  ;  ours  was  not  far  from  seven  thousand. 

The  captUD'  of  Vicksburg  was  immediately  followed 
by  that  of  Port  Hiidson,  which  was  suriendered  on  tlie 
8th  of  July  to  General  Banks,  together  with  about  seven 
thousand  prisoners,  fifty  cannon,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  small  arms.  The  whole  course  of  the  Jlississippi, 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  was  thus  oi)ene(l,  and  the 
Confederacy  virtually  separated  into  two  parts,  neither 
capable  of  rendering  any  effective  assistance  to  the  other. 

The  great  victories,  by  which  the  Fourth  of  July  had 
been  so  signally  and  so  gloriously  commemorated,  called 
forth  the  most  enthusiastic  rejoicings  in  every  section  of 
the  country.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  nearly  all  the 
cities  and  principal  towns,  at  which  clotxuent  speeelies 
and  earnest  resolutions  expressed  the  joy  of  thi-' people, 
and  testified  their  unflinching  purpose  to  prosecute  the 
war  until  the  rebellion  should  be  extinguished.  A  lai'ge 
concourse  of  the  citizens  of  WasMngton,  preceded  by  a 
band  of  music,  visited  the  residence  of  the  President,  and 
the  members  of  his  Cabinet — giving  them,  in  succession, 
the  honors  of  a  serenade — which  the  President  acknowl- 
edged in  the  following  remarks  : — 

FELLOW-CiTizENa  : — I  am  very  glfld  indeed  to  see  you  to-night,  and  vol 
1  will  not  say  I  thank  you,  for  thig  call;  hut  I  do  morit  aiuuerely  thank 
vVluliglity  God  for  the  occasion  on  which  yon  have  c.-illed.  IJow  )on^' 
ago  is  it? — eighty  odd  years  since,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  for  the  lir-:t 
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time,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  oatioD,  by  its  r.-preaentatiTei),  uvsem* 
bled  and  declared  as  a  Belf-evident  truth,  "that  all  men  are  created 
equal."  That  was  the  birthday  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Since 
then  the  Fourtli  of  Jqly  has  had  several  very  peculiar  recognitions.  The 
two  men  most  distinguished  in  the  iVaming  and  support  of  tlie  Declara- 
tion were  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams — tlie  one  having  penned 
it,  and  the  other  sustained  it  the  most  forcibly  in  debate — the  only  two 
of  the  fifty-five  who  signed  it,  and  were  elected  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Precisely  fifty  years  after  they  put  their  hands  to  the  paper,  it 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  both  from  this  stage  of  action.  This  was 
indeed  an  extraordinary  and  remarkable  event  in  our  history.  Another 
President,  five  years  after,  was  called  from  this  stage  of  existence  on 
the  snme  day  and  month  of  the  year ;  and  now  on  this  last  Fourth  of 
July,  just  passed,  when  we  have  a  gigantic  rebellion,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  an  efiTort  to  overthrow  the  principle,  that  all  men  were  created 
equal,  we  have  the  surrender  of  a  most  powerful  position  and  army  on 
tiiat  very  day.  And  not  only  so,  but  in  a  succession  of  battles  in  Penn- 
sylvania, near  to  us,  through  three  days,  so  rapidly  fought  that  they 
might  be  called  one  great  battle,  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  the 
month  of  July;  and  on  the  fourth  the  cohorts  of  those  who  opposed 
the  Declaration  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  "turned  tail  "and  run. 
[Long-continued  cheers.]  Qentlemen,  this  is  a  glorious  theme,  and  the 
occasion  for  a  speech,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  one  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  I  would  like  to  speak  in  terms  of  praise  due  to  the  many  brave 
officers  and  soldiers  who  have  fought  in  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  liber- 
ties of  their  country  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  These  are  trying 
occasions,  not  only  in  success,  but  for  the  want  of  success.  I  dishke  to 
mention  the  name  of  one  single  officer,  lest  I  might  do  wrong  to  those  I 
might  forget.  Recent  events  bring  up  glorious  names,  and  particularly 
prominent  ones ;  but  these  I  will  not  mention.  Having^said  this  much,  I 
will  now  take  the  music. 

The  President,  a  few  days  afterwards,  wrote  to  (General 
Grant  the  following  letter : — 

ExKOUTin  It^KsiOK,  Washinotok,  Juig  18, 1868, 

Major-General  Geant  : 

Mt  Obab  General: — I  do  not  remember  that  jou  and  I  ever  met  per- 
sonally. I  write  this  now  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  almost 
inestimable  service  you  have  done  the  country.  I  write  to  say  a  wowi 
further.  When  yon  lirst  reached  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg,  I  thought  you 
should  do  what  you  finally  did — march  the  troops  across  the  neck,  mn 
the  batteries  with  the  transports,  and  thus  go  below ;  and  I  nev«  had 
any  faith,  except  a  general  hope  that  you  knew  better  than  I,  that  the 
Yazoo  Pass  expedition,  and  the  like,  could  succeed.  When  you  got  below, 
and  took  Port  Gibson,  Grand  Galf,  and  vicinity,  I  thought  you  should  go 
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down  the  river  and  join  Gt^nt'ral  Banks,  and  wlien  you  turned  northward, 
east  of  tlie  Big  Black,  I  feared  it  was  a  mistake.    I  ntw  wisli  to  make  tho 
per&ona!  ackuawledgineut,  that  you  were  rij^ht  and  I  was  wrong. 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  LI^■C0I.^f. 

These  victories,  together  with  others,  botli  numerous 
and  important,  which  were  aeliifv^d  in  other  sections  of 
the  country,  gave  sucli  strong  grounds  of  encouragement 
and  hope  for  tlie  speed}'  overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  that, 
on  the  1.0th  of  July,  the  Pi-t-sident  issued  the  following 
proclamation  for  a  day  of  National  Thanksgiving  :- 

By  the  President  of  thi'  ridtfil  Stntes  of  Ameriea. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  hearken  to  the  supplioationa  and 
prayers  of  an  afflicted  people,  and  to  vouchsafe  to  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  on  tiie  land  and  on  thf  sea,  victories  so  signal 
and  so  effective  as  to  furnish  reasonable  ground.^  U>v  au^tin.'iited  contj- 
dence  that  the  Union  of  these  States  will  he  maintained,  their  Con.stitu- 
tion  preserved,  and  their  peace  and  prosperity  permanently  sei'iired  ;  hat 
these  victories  have  been  accorded,  not  with^nt  sacrilic'o  of  life,  limb, 
and  liberty,  in''urred  by  brave,  patriotic,  and  loyal  citizens.  Domestic 
affliction,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  follows  in  thi.'  train  of  tho-^e  fear- 
ful bereavements.  It  is  meet  and  right  to  recognize  and  confe-^  tlie  pres- 
ence of  the  Almighty  Father,  and  the  power  of  His  hand,  equally  in 
these  triumphs  and  these  sorrows. 

Kow.  therefore,  he  it  known,  that  I  do  set  apart  Thursday,  the  sixth 
day  of  Augnst  next,  to  be  observed  as  a  day  for  National  Thanksi^iving, 
praise,  and  prayer ;  and  I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  Stnti.-s  to  assem- 
ble on  that  occasion  in  their  customary  places  of  worship,  and  in  the 
fonn  approved  by  their  own  oonscifnce,  render  the  hon,age  due  to  the 
Divine  Majesty,  for  the  wonderful  things  He  has  done  in  tho  Nation's 
behalf,  and  invoke  the  influence  of  lUis  Holy  Spirit,  to  subdue  tho  anger 
which  has  produced,  and  so  long  sustained  a  needless  and  cruel  rebellion ; 
to  change  the  hearts  of  the  insurgents ;  to  guide  the  counsels  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  wisdom  adequate  to  so  great  a  national  emergency,  and  to 
visit  with  tender  care  and  consolation,  throughout  the  length  and  brea<llli 
of  our  land,  all  those  who,  through  the  vicis-itudes  of  marches,  voy:i;X''S, 
battles,  and  sieges,  have  been  brought  to  sutTer  in  mind,  body,  or  estate, 
and  finally,  to  lead  the  whole  nation,  through  patiis  of  repentanee  and 
submission  to  the  Divine  will,  back  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  union 
and  fraternal  peace. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  cauwod  the  8e;i|. 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
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Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  15th  day  of  Jaly,  in  the  year  of 
our    Lord  one  tliousand    eight  hundred  and  sixty-tliree,  and  of 
[l.  8.]  the    independence  of  the  Vnited  States  of  Anifrica  the  eighty- 
eiglith.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President: 

W'm.  H.  Skward,  Secretary  of  State. 

In  other  portions  of  the  field  of  war,  our  arms,  during 
the  year  1863,  had  achieved  other  victories  of  marked 
importance  wliicli  deserve  mention,  though  their  relation 
to  thi'  special  object  of  this  work  is  not  such  as  to  require 
them  to  be  described  in  detail. 

Afti'r  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  General  Lee  to  the  south 
:<ide  of  the  Rapidan,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  array 
was  detached  and  sent  to  re-enforce  Brag,:^:,  tlireatened  by 
Ro>^ecr:ins,  at  Chattanooga ;  but,  with  his  numbers  thus 
diminished,  Lee  assumed  a  threatening  attitude  against 
Meade,  and  turning  his  left  flank,  forced  him  to  fall  back 
to  the  line  of  Bull  Run.  Several  sharp  skirmishes  oc- 
curred during  tliese  cperations,  in  which  both  sides  sus- 
tained considerable  losses,  but  no  substantial  advantage 
was  gained  by  the  rebels,  and  by  the  1st  of  November 
they  had  resiimed  their  original  position  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Rapidan. 

After  the  batl^e  of  Murfreesboro',  and  the  occupation 
of  that  place  by  our  troops,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1S63. 
the  enemy  took  position  at  Shelby  ville  and  Tullahoma, 
and  the  winter  and  spring  were  passed  in  raids  and  unim- 
portant skii-mishes.  In  June,  while  General  Grant  was 
besieging  Yicksburg,  information  reached  tlie  Govern- 
ment which  led  to  the  belief  that  a  portion  of  Bragg's 
army  had  been  sent  to  the  relief  of  that  place  ;  and  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans  was  urged  to  take  advantage  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  rebel  forces  and  drive  them  back  into  Georgia, 
so  as  completely  to  deliver  East  Tennessee  from  the  rebel 
armies.  He  was  told  that  General  Burnside  would  move 
from  Kentucky  in  aid  of  this  movement.  General  Rose- 
crans, however,  deemed  his  forces  unequal  to  such  an 
enterprise ;  but,  receiving  re- enforcements,  he  commenced 
on  the  25th  of  June  a  forward  movement  upon  the  enemy, 
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strongly  intrenched  at  TuUahoma,  with  his  mnin  force 
near  Shelbyville.  Deceiving  the  rebel  General  by  a 
movement  upon  his  left  flank,  Rosecrans  threw  the  main 
body  of  his  army  upon  the  enemy's  right,  which  he  turned 
so  completely  that  Bragg  abandoned  his  position,  and  fell 
back  rapidly,  and  in  confusion,  to  Bridgeport,  Alabama, 
being  pursued  as  far  as  practicable  by  our  forces.  Gen- 
eral Burnside  had  been  ordered  to  connect  himself  with 
Eosecrans,  but  had  failed  to  do  so.  Bragg  continued  his 
retreat  across  the  Cumberland  Mountain  and  the  Tennes- 
see River,  and  took  post  at  Chattanooga,  whither  he  was 
pursued  by  Rosecrans,  who  reached  the  Tennessee  ou  the 
30th  of  August,  and  on  the  21st  commenced  shelling  Chat- 
tanooga and  making  preparation  for  throwing  his  army 
across  the  river.  A  reconnoissance,  made  by  General 
Crittenden  on  the  9th  of  September,  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  rebels  had  abandoned  the  position,  which  was 
immediately  occupied  by  our  forces,  who  pu^^hed  forward 
towards  the  South.  Indications  that  the  rebel  General 
was  receiving  heavy  re-enforcements  and  manceuvring  to 
turn  the  right  of  our  army,  led  to  a  concentration  of  all  our 
available  forces ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  on  the 
19th  of  September,  General  Rosecrans  was  attacked 
by  the  rebel  forces — their  main  force  being  directed 
against  his  left  wing,  under  General  Thomas,  endeav- 
oring to  turn  it  so  as  to  gain  the  road  to  Chattanoo- 
ga. The  attack  was  renewed  the  next  morning,  and 
with  temporary  success — Longstreet's  Corps,  whicli  had 
been  brought  down  from  the  Army  of  Virginia,  hav- 
ing reached  the  field  and  poured  its  massive  columns 
through  a  gap  left  in  the  centre  of  our  line  by  an  unfor- 
tunate misapprehension  of  an  order ;  but  the  opportune 
arrival  and  smft  energy  of  General  Granger  checked  his 
advance,  and  the  desperate  valor  of  Thomas  and  his 
troops  repulsed  every  subsequent  attempt  of  the  enemy 
to  carry  the  position.  Our  losses,  in  this  series  of  enga^-n?- 
ments,  were  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-four  killed,  nine 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  wounded,  and  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  missing — a  total 
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swelled  by  the  estimated  losses  of  our  cavalry  to  about 
sixteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-one.  The  rebel 
General  immediately  sent  Longstreet  against  Burnside, 
who  was  at  Knoxville,  while  he  established  his  main 
force  again  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chattanooga.  In 
October,  Greneral  Rosecraus  was  superseded  by  General 
Grant.  On  November  23d,  having  been  re-enforced  by 
General  Sherman  from  Vicksburg,  General  Grant  moved 
his  anny  to  the  attack,  and  on  the  25th  the  whole  of  the 
range  of  heights  known  as  Missionary  Ridge,  held  by 
Bragg,  was  carried  by  our  troops  after  a  desperate  strug- 
gle, and  the  enemy  completely  routed.  This  was  a  very 
severe  "Engagement,  and  our  loss  was  estimated  at  about 
foui  thousand.  Generals  Thomas  and  Hooker  pushed 
the  rebel  forces  back  into  Georgia,  and  Granger  and 
Sherman  were  sent  into  East  Tennessee  to  relieve  Burn- 
side,  and  raise  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  which  was  pressed 
by  Longstreet,  who,  failing  in  this  attempt,  soon  after 
retreated  towards  A'irginia. 

Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  these  movements  the 
Pi-esident  issued  the  following  recommendation  :  — 

EsiccTivB  MAsaioK,  Washington,  D.  C,  December  T,  1868. 
Rfiiable  information  being  received  that  the  insargent  force  is  retreat- 
ing from  East  Tennessee,  under  ci  renin  stances  rendering  it  probable  that 
the  Union  forces  cannot  liereafter  be  disloJged  from  that  important  posi- 
tion ;  and  esteeming  this  to  be  of  high  national  consequence,  I  recom- 
mend that  all  loyal  people  dn,  on  receipt  of  this  information,  assemble  at 
their  places  of  worship,  and  render  special  homage  and  gratitude  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  this  great  advaDCcment  of  the  national  cause. 

A.  Lincoln. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  the  President  had  issued  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation,  recommending  the  observance  of  the 
last  Thursday  of  November  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving : — 
PROCLAMATION. 
By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  year  that  is  drawing  towards  its  close  lias  been  filled  with  the 
blessings  of  fruitfnl  fields  and  healthful  skies.  To  these  bounties,  which 
are  so  constantly  enjoyed  that  we  are  prone  to  forget  the  source  from  which 
they  como,  others  have  been  added  whicli  are  of  so  extraordinary  a  na- 
ture that  they  cannot  fail  to  penetrate  and  aofti-'n  even  the  heart  which 
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is  habitually  insensible  to  the  ever-watchfnl  providence  of  Almighty 
God.  In  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  of  unequalled  magnitude  and  severity, 
which  has  sometimes  seemed  to  invite  and  provoke  the  aggressiona  of 
foreign  States,  peace  has  been  preserved  with  all  nations,  order  baa  been 
maintained,  the  laws  have  been  respected  and  obeyed,  and  liarmuny  has 
prevailed  everywhere  i-xc'fpt  in  the  theatre  of  military  conflict,  wliile 
that  theatre  has  been  greatly  contracted  by  the  advancing  armies  iind 
navies  of  the  Union.  The  needful  diversion  of  wealth  and  strength  from 
the  fields  of  peaceful  industry  to  the  national  defence,  has  not  arrested 
the  plough,  the  shuttle,  or  the  ship.  The  axe  has  enlarged  the  bordt-fs  of 
our  settlements,  and  the  mines,  as  well  of  iron  and  coal  aa  of  the  precious 
metals,  have  yielded  even  more  abund:tntly  than  heretofore.  Population 
has  steadily  increased,  notwithstanding  the  waste  that  has  been  nuide  in 
the  camp,  the  siege,  and  the  battle-field;  and  the  country,  rejoicing  in 
the  consciousness  of  augmented  strength  and  vigor,  is  permitted  to  expect 
a  continaance  of  years,  with  large  increase  of  freedom. 

No  h'xmau  counsel  hath  deviseil,  nor  hath  any  mortal  hand  worked  out 
these  great  tilings.  They  are  the  gracious  gifts  of  tlie  ili.st  Ui.sh  God, 
who,  white  dealing  with  us  in  anger  for  our  sins,  hath  nevertheless  re- 
membered mercy. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  fit  and  proper  that  they  should  bo  t^oleninly, 
reverently,  and  gratefully  acknowledged,  as  with  one  heart  and  voice, 
by  the  whole  American  people.  I  do,  therefore,  invite  ray  fellow -citizens 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  also  those  wlm  are  at  f-ea,  and 
those  who  are  sojourning  in  foreign  lands,  to  set  apart  and  observe 
the  last  Thnraday  of  November  next  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer 
to  our  beneficent  Father,  who  dwelleth  in  the  heavens.  And  I  recom- 
mend to  them  that,  while  otfering  up  the  ascriptions  justly  due  to  Ilim 
for  such  singular  deliverar^ces  and  blessings,  tliey  do  also,  with  humble 
penitence  for  our  national  pervcrseness  and  disulicdienoc,  roirimend  to  His 
tender  care  all  those  who  have  become  widows,  orphans,  niouiners,  or 
autferera  in  the  lamentable  civil  sti-ife  in  which  we  are  unavuidably  en- 
gaged, and  fervently  implore  the  interposition  of  the  Almighty  hand  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  nation,  and  to  restore  it,  as  s<">n  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  divine  purposes,  to  ttie  full  enjoyment  of  peace,  liarmuny, 
tranquillity,  and  union. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  third  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord    one  thousand  eight  hundred   and   aixty-three, 
[l,  8.]      and  of  the  independence  of  the  United    States   the  eighty- 
eighth. 

Abicauam  Likoolx. 
By  the  President: 

"William  H.  Sbwahd,  Secretary  of  State. 
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CHAPTER  XTV. 

POLITICAL  MOVEMENTS  IN  MISSOURI— THE  STATE  ELECTION'S  OF 
1863. 

GcsERAi,  Fremont  in  Missouri. — The  President's  Letter  to  General 
HusTKit. — Emancipation  in  Missouri. — Appointment  of  General 
SonoFiELD. — TiiE  President  and  the  Missouri  Radicals. — The  Pbes- 

IDKsr    TO    THE     MlSSOCRI    CoMMITTBK. — ThE   PRESIDENT   AND    GeNBRAL 

SoJn 'FIELD. — The  President  and  the  Chcroues.— Lettee  to  Illinois. 
— The  Elections  of  1863. 

Thk  condition  of  affairs  in  Missouri  had  been  somewhat 
peculiar,  from  tlie  very  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  At 
the  outset  the  Executive  Department  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment was  in  the  hands  of  men  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  secession  cause,  who,  under  pretence  of  protecting 
the  State  from  domestic  violence,  were  organizing  its 
forces  for  active  co-operation  witli  the  rebel  movement. 
On  the  30th  of  July,  1861,  the  State  Convention,  origi- 
nally called  by  Governor  Jackson,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  Missouri  out  of  tlie  Union,  but  to  which  the 
people  had  elected  a  large  majority  of  Union  men,  de- 
clared all  the  Executive  offices  of^:he  State  vacant,  by 
reason  of  the  treasonable  conduct  of  the  incumbents,  and 
appointed  a  Provisional  Government,  of  which  the  Hon. 
H.  R.  Gamble  was  at  the  head.  He  at  once  took  meas- 
ures to  maintain  the  national  authority  within  the  State. 
He  ordered  the  troops  belonging  to  the  rebel  Confederacy 
to  withdraw  from  it,  and  called  upon  all  the  citizens  of 
the  State  to  organize  for  its  defence,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  within  its  borders.  He  also  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, framed  in  accordance  with  the  following  sug- 
gestions from  Washington : — 

Wabuingtos,  Auffwt  S,  ISOl. 

To  His  Excellency  Gov.  Gamble,  Governor  of  Missouri  ; 

In  reply  to  your  message,  addressed  to  the  President,  I  am  directed  to 
to  say,  that  if,  by  a  proclamation,  you  promise  security  to  citizeos  in 
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arms,  who  Tolnotarily  return  to  tlicir  allegiance,  and  behave  as  f 

and  loyal  men,  tliia  Government  will  cause  tlio  promise  to  be  resjtected. 

SmoN  Camebon,  Secretary  of  War. 

Two  days  after  this,  Governor  Jackson,  returning  from 
Richmond,  declared  tlie  State  to  be  no  longer  one  of  the 
United  States;  and  on  the  2d  of  Kovembtr,  the  legisla- 
ture, summoned  by  him  as  Governor,  ratilied  a  compact, 
by  which  certain  commissioners,  on  both  sides,  had 
agreed  that  Missouri  should  join  the  rebel  Confederacy. 
The  Stat«  authority  was  thus  divided— two  persons 
claiming  to  wield  the  Executive  authority,  and  two 
bodies,  also,  claiming  to  represent  the  popular  will — 
one  adhering  to  the  Union,  and  the  other  to  the  Confed- 
eracy in  organized  rebellion  against  it.  This  stati-  of 
things  naturally  led  to  wide-spread  dis<uxh'r,  and  carried 
all  the  evils  of  civil  war  into  every  section  ami  nrc^hbor- 
hood  of  the  State. 

To  these  evils  were  gradually  added  others,  growing 
out  of  a  division  of  sentiment,  wiiicli  afterwards  ripened 
into  sharp  hostility,  among  the  friends  of  the  Union 
within  the  State.  One  of  the  earliest  canses  of  this 
dissension  was  the  action  and  removal  of  General  Fre- 
mont, who  arrived  at  St.  Loui.^,  to  take  command  of  the 
Western  Department,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1861.  On  the 
31st  of  August  he  issued  a  proclamation,  di'daring  that 
circumstances,  in  his  judgment,  of  sutficient  nigcncy, 
rendered  it  necessary  that  "the  Commanding  General  of 
the  Department  should  assume  the  adnlinistrati^■e  power 
of  the  State,"  thus  superseding  eutirely  the  authority  of 
the  civil  rulers.  He  also  proclaimed  the  whole  State  to 
be  under  martial  law,  declared  that  all  persons  taken 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  within  the  designated  lines  of 
the  Dejiartment,  should  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and,  if 
found  guilty,  shot ;  and  confiscated  the  property  and 
emancipated  the  slaves  of  "all  persons  who  should  be 
proved  to  have  taken  an  active  part  with  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States."  This  latter  clause,  transceiuling  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  Confiscation  Act  of  Congress, 
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was  subsequently  moiTified  ty  order  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.* 

On  tile  l-4th  of  October,  after  a  personal  inspection  of 
affairs  in  that  Dcjiartment  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  an 
order  was  issued  from  the  War  Department,  in  I'ffect 
censuring  General  Fremont  for  having  expended  very 
large  sums  of  the  ijublic  money,  through  agents  of  his 
own  appointment,  and  not  responsible  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  requiring-  all  contracts  and  disbursements  to  be 
made  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  army  ;  directing  the 
discontinuance  of  the  extensive  tieldworks  which  the  Gen- 
eral was  erecting  around  St.  Louis  and  Jefferson  City,  and 
also  the  barracks  in  construction  around  his  head-quar- 
ters ;  and  also  notifying  him  that  the  officers  to  whom  he 
had  issued  commissions  would  not  be  paid  until  those 
commissions  should  hare  been  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. On  the  1st  of  November,  General  Fremont  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  General  Sterling  Price, 
commanding  thi'  rebel  forces  in  Missouri,  by  which  each 
party  stipulated  that  no  further  arrests  of  citizens  should 
be  made  on  either  side  for  the  expression  of  political 
opinions,  and  releasing  all  who  were  then  in  custody  on 
such  charges. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  General  Fremont  was  relieved 
from  his  command  in  the  Western  Department,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  action  in  the  matters  above  referred  to,  his 
command  devolving  on  General  Hunter,  to  whom,  as 
soon  as  a  change  in  the  command  of  the  Department  had 
been  decided  on,  the  President  had  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  ■ — 

Washington,  Ocloberii,iSm. 
Sir  : — The  cominnnd  of  the  Department  of  the  West  having  devolved 
upon  you,  I  propose  to  offer  yon  a  few  siirfgeatitmt,  knowing  how  hazard- 
ous it  is  10  bind  down  a  distant  coninuinderin  the  field  to  specific  lines  of 
0]ieriitton,  as  so  much  always  depends  on  the  Ivnouledge  ot  localities  and 
passing  events.  It  is  intended,  therefore,  to  leave  considerable  margin 
for  the  exercise  of  your  judgment  and  discretion. 

The  main  rebel  army  (Price's)  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  believed  to 

havi  pa^«d  Dade  County  in  full  retreat  upon  Northwestern  Arkansaa, 

*  See  page  208. 
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leaTiQg  MisBcmri  almost  free  from  the  enemy,  excepting  in  the  southenat 
part  of  the  State.  Assuming  this  basis  of  fact,  it  seems  desirable — ns  you 
are  uot  likely  to  overtake  Price,  and  are  in  ilaiijjer  of  making  too  long  a 
line  from  your  own  base  of  supjiliea  and  v<j -enforcements — tliat  you  sliouid 
give  up  the  pursuit,  halt  your  main  army,  divide  it  into  two  crps  of 
observation,  one  occupying  Sedalia  and  the  other  Rolla,  the  present 
termini  of  railroads,  then  recruit  the  condition  of  botli  corps  by  re- 
establishing and  improving  their  discipline  and  instruction,  perfecting 
their  clothing  aud  equipments,  and  providing  Il'sh  uncomfoi'table  quarters. 
Of  course,  both  railroads  must  be  guarded  aud  kept  open,  judiciously 
employing  just  so  much  force  as  i?^  ncfcssavy  fur  this.  From  theso  two 
points,  Sedalia  and  RuHa,  and  especially  in  jndici.jus  co-operation  with 
Lane  on  the  Kansas  border,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  ccincentratc,  and 
repel  any  army  of  the  enemy  returning  on  Missouri  on  the  southwest. 
As  it  is  not  probable  any  such  attempt  to  return  will  be  made  before  or 
during  the  approaching  eold  weather,  before  spring  the  people  of  Missouri 
will  be  in  no  favorable  mood  for  renewing  for  next  year  the  troubles 
which  have  so  much  atflicted  and  impoverished  them  during  this. 

If  you  take  tliis  line  of  policy,  and  if,  as  I  anticipate,  you  will  see  no 
enemy  in  great  force  approaching,  you  will  have  a  surplus  force  which  yon 
can  withdraw  from  tliose  points,  and  direct  to  others,  as  mny  be  needed 
— the  railroads  furnishing  ready  means  of  re-enforcing  those  main  jjoints, 
if  occasion  requires. 

Doubtless  local  nprisings  for  a  time  will  continue  to  occnr,  but  those 
can  be  met  by  detachments  of  local  forces  of  our  own,  and  will  ere  long 
tire  out  of  themselves, 

"While,  as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  a  large  discretion  must 
be  and  is  left  with  yourself,  I  feel  sure  that  an  indefinite  pur>uit  of  Price, 
or  an  attempt  by  this  long  and  circuitous  route  to  reacii  Mempliis,  will  be 
exhaustive  beyond  endurance,  and  will  end  in  the  losy  of  the  whole  force 
engaged  in  it.     Your  obedient  servnat, 

A.    LlNOOLN. 

The  Commander  of  the  Department  of  the  "West. 

General  Hunter's  first  act  was  to  repudiate  tlie  agree- 
ment of  General  Fremont  with  General  Price,  and,  on 
the  18th  of  November,  General  Halleck  arrived  as  his 
successor. 

The  action  of  General  Fremont  had  given  rise  to  very 
serious  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Missouri ; 
and  these,  in  turn,  had  led  to  strong  demonstrations  on  his 
behalf.  His  removal  was  made  the  occasion  for  public 
manifeatations  of  sympathy  for  him,  and  of  censure  for  the 
Government.     An  address  was  presented  to  !iim;  signe  i 
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by  large  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  those  of 
German  birth  largely  predominating,  in  which  his  removal 
was  ascribed  to  jnalousy  of  his  poi)ularity,  and  to  the  fact 
that  his  policy  in  regard  to  I'mancipation  was  in  advance 
of  the  Government  at  Washington.  "You  have  risen," 
said  this  address,  "too  fast  in  popular  favor.  The  policy 
announced  in  your  proclamation,  although  hailed  as  a 
political  and  military  necessity,  furnished  your  ambitious 
rivals  and  enemies  with  a  cruel  weapon  for  your  intended 
destruction.  The  harbingers  of  truth  will  ever  be  crucified 
by  the  Pharisees.  AVe  cannot  be  deceived  by  shallow 
and  iiimsy  pretexts,  by  unfounded  and  slanderous  reports. 
We  entertain  no  doubt  of  your  ability  to  speedily  con- 
found and  silence  your  tradycers.  The  day  of  reckoning 
is  not  far  distant,  and  the  people  will  take  care  that  the 
schemes  of  your  oj^ponents  shall,  in  the  end,  be  signally 
defeated."  The  General  accepted  these  tributes  to  his 
merits,  and  these  denunciations  of  the  Government,  with 
grati'ful  acknowledgments,  saying  tliat  the  kind  and  affec- 
tionate demonstrations  which  greeted  him,  cheered  and 
strengthened  his  confidence — "my  confidence,"  lie  said, 
"already  somewhat  wavering,  in  our  republican  institu- 
tions." 

The  sharp  personal  discussions  to  which  this  incident 
gave  rise,  «ere  made  still  more  bitter,  by  denunciations 
of  General  Halleck's  course  in  excluding,  'for  military 
reasons,  which  have  been  already  noticed,*  fugitive  slaves 
from  our  lines,  and  by  the  contest  that  soon  came  up  in 
the  State  Convention,  on  the  general  subject  of  emancipa- 
tion. On  the  7th  of  June,  1862,  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  convention  by  Judge  Breckinridge,  of  St.  Louis, 
for  gradual  emancipation,  framed  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  President's  Message.  By  the 
combined  votes  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  eman- 
cipation in  any  form,  and  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
President's  plan  of  gradual  emancipation,  this  bill  was 
summarily  laid  on  the  table.  But  on  the  13th,  the  subject 
was  again  brought  up  by  a  message  from  Governor 

See  page  330, 
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G-aniWe,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Congress  had 
passed  a  resolution,  in  accordance  with  the  President's 
recommendation,  declaring  tliat  "  the  United  States  ought 
to  co-operate  with  any  State  which  miglit  adopt  a  gradual 
emancipation  of  slavery,  giving  to  such  State,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, compensation  for  the  inconvenience,  public  and 
private,  caused  by  such  a  change  of  system.'*  Tliis  mes- 
sage was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  which  reported 
resolutions,  recognizing  the  generous  spirit  of  this  pro- 
posal, but  declining  to  take  any  action  upon  it.  Tiiese 
resolutions  were  adopted,  and  on  tlie  16th  a  Mass  Con- 
vention of  Emancipationists,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety -five  delegates  from  twenty-tive  counties,  met  at 
Jefferson  City,  and  passed  resolutions,  declaring  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  next  General  Assembly  to  pass  laws  giving  etfect 
to  a  gradual  system  of  emancipation  on  the  basis  proposed. 

At  tlie  State  election,  in  the  following  November,  the 
question  of  emancipation  was  tlie  leading  tlieme  of  con- 
troversy. Throughout  tlie  State  the  canvass  turned  upon 
this  issue,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  a  decided  majority 
of  the  Assembly  favorable  to  emancipation.  But  tlie  di- 
vision in  the  ranks  of  this  party  still  continued,  and  gave 
rise  to  very  heated  and  bitter  contests,  especially  in  St. 
Louis.  During  the  summer,  tlie  main  rebel  army  liaving 
been  driven  from  the  State,  and  the  I'nion  army  being  of 
necessity  in  the  main  withdrawn  to  other  fields,  the  State 
was  overrun  by  reckless  bands  of  rebel  guerrillas,  who 
robbed  and  plundered  Union  citizens,  and  created  veiy 
great  alarm  among  tlie  people.  In  consequence  of  these 
outrages.  Governor  Gamble  ordered  the  organization  of 
the  entire  militia  of  the  State,  and  authorized  General 
Schofield  to  call  into  active  service  such  portions  of  it  as 
might  be  needed  to  put  down  marauders,  and  defend  peace 
able  and  loyal  citizens.  The  organization  was  effected 
with  great  promptness,  and  the  State  militia  became  a 
powerful  auxiliary  of  the  National  forces,  and  cleared  all 
sections  of  the  State  of  the  lawless  bauds  which  had  in- 
flicted so  much  injury  and  committed  so  many  outrages. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  tlie  States  of  Missouri,  Kan- 
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sas,  and  Arkansas  were  formed  into  a  military  district, 
of  which  the  comm;'.nd  was  assigned  to  General  Curtis, 
who  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  frionds  of  im- 
mediate emancipation  and  the  supporters  of  Gener^ 
Fremont  in  his  differences  with  the  Government.  He  had 
control  of  tlie  National  forces  in  his  district,  hut  Governor 
Gamble  did  not  give  him  command  of  the  State  militia. 

The  different-OS  of  political  sentiment  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Union  men  of  the  State  came  thus  to  be 
represented,  to  some  extent,  by  two  organized  military 
forces  ;  and  the  contest  between  their  respective  partisans 
continued  to  be  waged  with  increasing  bitterness,  greatly 
to  the  embarrassment  of  the  Government  at  Washington, 
and  to  the  weakening  of  the  Union  cause.  This  continued 
until  the  spring  of  1863,  when  the  President  removed 
General  Curtis  from  his  command,  and  appointed  General 
Schofield  in  his  place.  This  gave  rise  to  very  vehement 
remonstrances  and  protests,  to  one  of  which,  sent  by  tele- 
graph, the  President  made  the  following  reply  :■ — 

Your  dispatch  of  to-day  is  just  received.  It  is  very  painful  to  rae  that 
you,  in  Missouri,  cannot,  or  will  not,  settle  your  factional  quarrel  among 
yourselves.  I  liave  Leen  tormented  with  It  beyond  endurance,  for  months, 
by  both  sides.  Neither  side  pays  the  least  respect  to  my  appeals  to  your 
reason.     I  am  now  compelled  to  take  Jiuld  of  the  case. 

A.  Lincoln, 

To  General  Schofield  himself,  tlie  President  soon  after 
addressed  the  following  letter: — 

ExBciTTivE  Maniion,  WuniMOTON,  JfayST,  136S. 
General  3.  M.  ScnoFiKLo  : 

Dear  Sir  : — II;ivin<r  removed  General  Curtis  and  a-ssigned  you  to  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Mi^smiri,  I  think  it  may  be  of  soir.e 
advantage  to  me  to  state  to  you  why  I  did  it.  I  did  not  remove  Genera. 
Cnrtis  because  of  my  full  conviction  that  he  had  done  wrong  by  commis- 
sion or  omission.  I  did  it  because  of  a  conviction  in  ray  mind  that  the 
Union  men  of  Missouri,  constituting,  when  united,  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people,  liave  entered  into  a  pestilent,  factious  quarrel,  among  themselves, 
General  Curtis,  perhaps  not  of  choice,  being  the  liead  of  one  faction,  and 
Governor  Gamble  that  of  the  other.  After  monfhs  of  hhov  to  reconcile 
the  difficulty,  it  seemed  to  grow  worse  and  worse,  until  I  felt  it  my  doty 
to  break  it  up  somehow,  and  as  I  could  not  remove  G  ivenior  Gamble,  I 
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had  to  remctve  General  Curtis.  Now  that  you  aro  in  the  position,  I  witth 
jiiu  to  undo  nothing  merely  beciuise  fioneral  Curtia  or  (Governor  (iainhle 
did  it,  bnt  to  exert-iso  your  own  jiidgriient,  and  do  right  for  tlii-i  public  in- 
terest. Let  your  niiUtary  measures  be  strong  enough  to  repel  the  invadi.Ts 
and  keep  the  peace,  and  not  so  stnmg  aa  tn  unnecessarily  harass  and  pur- 
Bccute  the  people.  It  ia  a  difficull  rule,  and  so  much  greater  will  bo  tlie 
honor  if  you  perform  it  wuU.  If  both  factions,  or  neither,  shall  abuse 
you,  yon  will  probably  bo  about  right.  ]!e\vare  of  being  aasailt;d  by  one 
and  praised  by  the  other.  Yours  truly,  A.  Lih'ooLN. 

This  action  gave  special  dist^atis  fact  ion  to  the  more  rad- 
ical Unionists  of  the  State.  They  had  been  anxious  to 
have  the  Provisional  Grovernment,  of  which  GoviTiior 
Gamble  was  the  executive  head,  set  aside  by  the  National 
authority,  and  the  nmtiol  of  the  State  vested  in  a  Alilitary 
Governor  clothed  witli  the  authority  which  General  Fre- 
mont had  assumed  to  exercise  by  his  proolaiuation  of 
August  31st,  1861;  —  and  the  Gei-mans  enlisted  in  the 
movement  had  made  very  urgent  demands  lor  the  restora- 
tion of  General  Fremont  himself.  Several  dojuitations 
visited  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  lepresenting  these 
views  and  wishes  to  the  President — though  they  by  no 
means  restricted  their  efforts  at  reform  to  matters  within 
their  own  State,  but  insisted  upon  sundry  changes  in  the 
Cabinet,  upon  the  dismissal  of  General  Halhek  from  the 
position  of  Commander  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States, 
and  upon  other  matters  of  equal  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance. 

The  following  rei)ort  of  President  Lincolns  reply  to 
these  various  requests  was  made  by  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  at  a  mass  meeting,  composed  mainly  of 
Germans,  and  hidd  at  St.  Louis  on  the  10th  of  May : 
although  made  by  a  person  opposed  to  the  President's 
action,  it  probably  gives  a  substantially  cfjrrect  statement 
of  his  remarks  : — 

Messrs.  Emile  PnExoKiors,  Tbeodoke  Olsuahsex,  R.  E.  RoMn.vuK,  &c.: 

Gentlemen': — During  a  professional  visit  to  Washington  City,  I  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  tlie  United  States,  in  couijiliaiice  with  your  in- 
structions, a  copy  of  thf  resolutions  adopted  in  mass  meeting  at  .St.  Loui? 
on  the  lOthof  Sliiy,  ISO^,  and  I  requested  a  reply  to  the  suggestions  therein 
contained.     The  President,  ufter  a  careful  and  loud  reading  of  the  wlioU 
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report  of  proceedings,  saw  proper  to  enter  into  a  conversation  of  two 
hours'  duration,  in  the  course  of  wliich  most  of  the  topics  embraced  in 
the  resolutions  and  other  subjects  were  discussed. 

As  ray  share  in  the  conversation  is  of  secondary  importance,  I  propose 
to  omit  it  entirely  in  this  report,  and,  avoiding  details,  to  communicate  to 
you  the  substance  of  nutL-worthy  remarks  made  by  the  President. 

1.  The  President  said  that  it  may  bo  a  misfortune  for  the  nation  that  be 
was  eleotod  President.  But,  liaving  been  elected  by  the  people,  he  meant 
to  be  President,  and  perforin  his  duty  according'  to  his  best  understanding, 
if  he  had  to  die  for  it.  No  General  will  be  removed,  nor  will  any  change 
in  tlio  Cabinet  be  made,  to  soit  the  views  or  wishes  of  any  particular 
party,  fjiction,  or  set  of  men.  General  Halleck  is  not  guilty  of  the  charges 
made  a^'ainst  him,  ranst  of  which  arise  from  misapprehension  or  ignorance 
of  those  who  prefer  them, 

2.  Tho  President  said  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Generals 
John  C,  Fremont,  B.  F,  Butler,  and  F.  Sigel  are  "systematically  kept  out 
of  command,"  as  stated  in  the  fourth  resolution;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  fully  appreciated  the  merits  of  the  gentlemen  named ;  that  by  their 
own  actions  they  had  placed  themselves  in  the  positions  which  they  occu- 
pied;  that  he  was  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  jdace  them  again  in 
command  as  soon  as  he  could  find  spheres  of  action  for  thera,  without 
doing  injnstice  to  others,  but  tliat  at  present  he  "had  more  pegs  than 
holes  I"  put  thera  in." 

3.  As  to  the  want  of  unity,  the  President,  without  admitting  such  to  be 
the  case,  intimated  that  each  member  of  the  Cabinet  wa>i  responsible 
mainly  for  the  manner  of  comlucting  the  affairs  of  his  particular  depart- 
ment ;  that  there  was  no  centralization  of  responsibility  for  the  action  of 
the  Cabinet  anywhere,  except  in  the  President  himself. 

4.  The  dis'jensions  between  Uninn  men  in  Missouri  are  due  solely  to  u 
factious  spirit,  which  is  exceedingly  reprehensible.  The  two  parties 
''ought  to  have  their  heads  knocked  together."  "Either  would  rather 
see  the  defeat  of  their  adversary  than  that  of  JefFerson  Davis."  To  this 
spirit  of  faction  is  to  be  ascribed  the  failure  of  tlie  legislature  to  elect 
senators  and  the  defeat  of  the  Missouri  Aid  Bill  in  Congress,  the  passage 
of  wliich  the  President  strongly  desired. 

The  President  said  that  the  Union  men  in  Missouri  who  are  in  favor  of 
gradual  cnmncipation  repi'e-sented  his  views  better  than  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  immediate  emancipation.  In  explanation  of  his  views  on  this 
subject,  the  President  said  thut  in  liis  speeches  he  had  fretiuently  used  as 
an  illustration,  *.he  case  uf  a  man  who  had  an  excrescence  on  the  back 
of  his  neck,  the  removal  of  which,  in  one  operation,  would  result  in  the 
death  of  the  patient,  whdo  "tinkering  it  off  by  degrees"  would  preserve 
life,  Althougti  sorely  tempted,  I  did  not  reply  with  the  illustration  of  the 
dog  whose  tail  was  amputated  by  inches,  but  confined  myself  to  argu- 
ments.    The  President  announced  clearly  that,  as  far  as  he  was  at  present 
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advisefl,  the  radicala  in  Missouri  hatl  no  right  to  consider  themselves  the 
ospooents  of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  cmnncipation  in  that  State. 

5.  General  Curtis  was  not  relieved  on  account  of  any  wrong  act  or  grout 
mistake  committed  by  him.  The  system  of  Provost^Marshals,  established 
by  him  throughout  the  State,  gave  rise  to  violent  complaint.  That  the 
President  had  thought  at  one  time  to  appoint  General  Fremont  in  his 
placv ;  that  at  another  time  he  had  thought  of  appointing  General  Mc- 
Dowell, whom  he  characterized  as  a  good  and  loyal  though  very  unfortu- 
nate soldier;  and  that,  at  last,  General  Schofield  was  appointed,  with  a 
view,  if  possible,  to  reconcile  and  satisfy  tho  two  factions  in  Missouri. 
He  has  instructions  not  to  interfere  with  either  party,  but  to  confine  him- 
self to  his  military  duties.  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  our  side-  was  as 
fully  presented  as  the  occasion  pL-rmitted.  At  the  close  of  tlie  conversa- 
tion, the  President  remarked  that  there  was  evidently  a  "  serious  misunder- 
standing" springing  up  between  him  and  the  Germans  of  St.  Louis,  which 
he  would  like  to  see  removed.  Observing  to  him  that  the  difference  of 
opinion  related  to  facts,  men,  and  measures,  I  withdrew. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  &c., 

James  Taussig. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  State  Convention,  in  session  at 
Jefferson  City,  passed  an  amendment  to  tlie  Constitution, 
declaring  tliat  slavery  should  cease  to  exist  in  Missouri 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1870,  with  certain  specitied  exceptions. 
This,  however,  was  by  no  means  accepted  as  a  final  dis- 
position of  the  matter.  Thr  demand  was  made  for  imme- 
diate emancipation,  and  Governor  GanibU'  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Provisional  Grovernment  who  had  ftivored  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  State  Convention,  were  denounced 
as  the  advocates  of  slavery  and  allies  of  the  rebellion.  In 
the  early  part  of  August  a  band  of  rebel  guerrillas  made 
a  raid  into  the  town  of  Lawrenr(s  Kan.^as,  and  butchenx] 
in  cold  blood  over  two  hundred  unarmed  citizens  of  the 
place.  This  brutal  act  aroused  the  most  intense  ''xcite- 
raent  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Missouri,  of  which  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Provisional  Government  took  advantage 
to  throw  upon  it  and  General  Schofield,  who  had  command 
of  the  State  militia  as  well  as  of  the  National  forces,  the 
responsibility  of  having  permitted  this  massacre  to  take 
place. 

A  Mass  Convention  was  held  at  Jefferson  City  on  the  2d 
of  September,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  denoun- 
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cing  the  military  policy  pursued  in  the  State  and  the  del- 
egation of  military  powers  to  the  Provisional  Government. 
A  committee  of  one  from  each  county  was  appointed  to 
visit  Washington  and  lay  their  grievances  before  the 
President ;  and  arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  to  organize  and 
arm  the  loyal  men  of  the  State,  and,  in  the  event  of  not  ob- 
taining relief,  to  call  on  the  people  in  their  sovereign  oapar 
city  to  "take  such  measures  of  redress  as  the  emergency 
might  require."  In  the  latter  part  of  September  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  this  convention  visited  Washington 
and  Iiad  an  interview  with  the  President  on  the  30th,  in 
which  they  represented  Governor  Gamble  and  General 
Sehofield  as  in  virtual  alliance  with  the  rebels,  and  de- 
manded the  removal  of  the  latter  as  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  loyal  and  anti-slavery  men  of  the  State.  The  com- 
mittee visited  several  of  the  Northern  cities,  and  held 
public  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  public  senti- 
ment in  their  support.  At  these  meetings  it  was  claimed 
that  tile  radical  emam  ipation  party  was  the  only  one 
whicli  represented  the  loyalty  of  Missouri,  and  President 
Lincoln  was  very  strongly  censured  for  "  closing  his  ears 
to  the  just,  loyal,  and  patriotic  demands  of  the  radical 
party,  wliile  he  indorsed  the  disloyal  and  oppressive  de- 
mands of  Governor  Gamble,  General  Scholield,  and  their 
adherents." 

On  the  5th  of  October  President  Lincoln  made  to  the 
representations  and  requests  of  the  committee  the  follow- 
ing n-ply :— 

ExrcuTrvE  Mi-iemx,  "WAKiiinr.Tos,  OcM>€r  5,  ISflS. 
Hon.  CuAHLEs  Drake  and  others,  Committee: 

Gentlemen  : — Your  original  address,  presented  on  the  30th  iilt.,  and 
the  four  siipiilementary  ones  presented  on  the  3d  inst.,  have  been  care- 
fully considered.  1  hope  you  will  regard  the  other  duties  claiming  my 
attention,  together  with  tlie  great  leni^th  antl  importance  of  the^e  docu- 
ments, as  constituting  a  sufficient  apology  for  not  liaviug  responded 
sooner. 

Thfse  papers,  framed  for  a  conimon  object,  con^^i'^t  of  the  things  de- 
manded, and  the  reasons  for  demanding  them. 

The  tb'nga  demanded  ;ire — 
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First.  That  General  Bchofield  shall  be  relieveii,  and  General  Butler  be 
appointed  as  Oomriiander  of  tht:  Military  Department  of  Missouri, 

Second.  That  thu  system  of  eorolled  militia  in  Missouri  ni;i,v  be  broken 
up,  and  National  forces  be  substituted  for  it;  and 

Third.  That  at  electiona,  persons  may  not  be  allowed  to  vote  who  are 
not  entitled  by  law  to  do  so. 

Among  the  reasons  given,  enough  of  suffering  and  wrong  to  Union 
men  is  certainly,  nnd  I  supposi.'  truly,  stated.  Yet  the  whole  case,  as 
presented,  fails  to  (■■mvince  me  that  General  Schofijld,  or  the  enrolled 
militia,  is  responsible  tVir  tliat  suffering  and  wrong.  Tlie  whole  can  be 
explained  on  a  more  charitable,  and,  as  I  think,  a  more  riitional  hy- 
pothesis. 

We  are  iu  civil  war.  In  such  cases  there  always  is  ii  main  question ; 
but  in  this  case  that  question  is  a  perplexin;:  coJiiji'iund — Union  and 
slavery.  It  thus  becomes  a  question  not  of  two  sides  merely,  but  of  at 
least  four  sides,  even  among  those  who  are  for  the  Union,  saying  n^.thing 
of  those  who  are  against  it.  Thus,  those  who  are  for  tlie  Union  with,  but 
not  without  slavery  :  those  for  it  without,  but  n^t  tcilk ;  Ibose  for  it  with 
or  without,  but  prefer  it  with  ;  and  those  for  it  ttith  or  without,  but  pre- 
fer it  without. 

Among  these,  again,  is  a  subdivision  of  those  who  are  for  grathml,  but 
not  for  immediate,  and  those  wlm  are  for  immediate,  but  not  for  gradual 
extinction  of  slavery. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  all  these  shades  of  opiniini,  and  even  more, 
may  be  sincerely  entertained  by  honest  and  truthlul  men.  Yft,  all  being 
for  the  Union,  by  reason  of  these  differences  each  will  yn-efer  a  different 
way  of  sustaining  the  Union.  At  once,  ainctrity  is  qui-tinned,  and  mo- 
tives are  assailed.  Actual  war  coming,  blood  grows  hot,  and  blood  is 
spilled.  Thought  is  forced  from  old  channels  into  confusion.  Deception 
breeds  and  thrives.  Coulidcnce  dies,  and  universal  snspieiDn  reigns. 
Each  man  feels  an  impulse  to  kill  his  neighbor,  lest  be  be  killed  by  him. 
Revenge  and  retaliation  follow.  And  all  this,  as  lieforc  said,  may  be 
among  honest  men  only.  But  this  ia  not  all.  Every  foul  bird  comes 
abroad,  and  every  dirty  reptile  rises  up.  These  add  crime  to  confusion. 
Strong  measures  deemed  indispensable,  but  harsh  at  best,  such  men 
make  worse  by  maladministration.  Murders  for  old  grudges,  and  mur- 
ders for  pelf,  proceed  \mder  any  cloak  that  will  best  serve  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

These  causes  amply  account  for  wliat  has  occurred  in  [Missouri,  with- 
out ascribing  it  to  the  weakness  or  wickedness  of  any  general.  The 
newspaper  files,  those  chroniclers  of  current  events,  will  show  that  thd 
evils  now  complained  of  were  quite  as  prevalent  under  Fremont,'  Hunter, 
Halleck,  and  Curtis,  as  under  Schofield.  If  the  former  bad  gi-eater  force 
opposed  to  them,  they  also  bad  greater  force  with  which  to  meet  it. 
When  the  organized  rebel  army  left  the  State,  the  main  Ft^deral  force  bad 
»o  go  also,  leaving  the  department  commander  at  home,  relatively  no 
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Btrooger  than  befur«.  Without  disparaging  any,  I  affirm  with  confidenco 
that  no  comoiander  of  tliat  depaj-tment  has,  in  proportion  to  his  mea]j% 
done  bettt.T  thim  tieiieral  Scliofield. 

The  first  specific  cliarge  against  General  Schotield  is,  that  the  enrolled 
militia  was  placed  under  his  command,  whereas  it  had  not  been  placed 
under  tfie  luminand  of  (Jeneral  Onrtis,  The  fact  is,  I  belii-ve,  true;  but 
yon  do  not  point  out,  nor  can  I  conceive  how  that  did,  or  could,  injure 
loyal  men  ur  the  L'niuu  cauae. 

You  charge  that  Grenerai  Curtis  being  superseded  by  Genera!  Schofield. 
Franklin  A,  Dick  was  superseded  by  James  O.  Broadhead  as  Provost- 
Marshal  General.  No  vtry  specific  showing  is  made  as  to  how  this  did 
orroidd  injure  the  l-'nion  cause.  It  recalls,  however,  tlie  condition  of 
thini-'s,  as  presented  to  me,  which  led  to  a  change  of  eommander  of  that 
department. 

To  restrain  contruband  intelligence  and  trade,  a  system  of  searches, 
seizures,  permits,  and  passes,  had  been  introduced,  I  think,  by  General 
Fremont.  Wtien  (MiK-ral  Halleck  came,  he  found  and  continued  the  sys- 
tem, and  addi.'<l  an  (n-der,  applicable  to  some  parts  of  the  State,  to  levy 
and  collect  contributions  from  noted  rebels,  to  compensate  losses,  and 
relieve  destitution  oiiused  by  the  rebellion.  Tbe  action  of  General  Fre- 
mont and  Ge(ii.'i'al  Halleck,  as  stated,  constituted  a  sort  of  system  wliieli 
General  Curtis  found  iu  full  operation  when  he  took  command  of  the  d<:- 
partmeut.  That  there  was  a  necessity  for  something  of  the  sort,  wii- 
clear;  but  tlmt  it  could  only  be  justitied  by  stern  necessity,  and  that  it 
was  liable  to  t,'ru;it  abuse  in  administration,  was  equally  clear.  Ageuts  to 
execute  it,  contrary  to  the  great  prayer,  were  led  into  temptation.  Some 
might,  wliili;  others  would  not,  resist  that  temptation.  It  was  not  possi- 
ble to  hold  itny  ti)  a  very  strict  accountability;  and  those  yielding  to  the 
temptation  wimld  .fell  pcTmita  and  passes  to  those  who  would  pay  most 
and  most  readily  fur  them,  and  would  seize  property  and  collect  levi^- 
in  the  aptest  way  to  till  tiieir  own  pockets.  Money  being  the  object,  thv 
man  havinjj;  money,  whether  loyal  or  disloyal,  would  be  a  victim.  This 
practice  duubtkss  existed  to  some  extent,  and  it  was  a  real  additional 
evil,  that  it  cuuld  be,  and  was  plausibly  charged  to  exist  in  greater  extent 
than  it  did. 

When  General  Onrtis  took  command  of  the  department,  'Sir.  Dick, 
against  wh(>m  I  never  knew  any  thing  to  allege,  had  general  ch;trge  of  this 
Bysteni.  A  eontroversy  in  regard  to  it  rapidly  grew  into  almo>t  unman- 
ageable propiirti.ins.  One  side  ignored  the  necessity  and  magnified  the 
eTils  of  the  system,  while  the  other  ignored  the  evils  and  miiL-nified  the 
necessity;  and  eacli  Uitterly  assailed  the  other.  I  could  not  fail  to  see 
that  the  contrttversy  enlarged  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  professed 
Union  men  there  distinctly  took  sides  in  two  opposing  political  parties. 
I  exhausted  my  wits,  and  very  nearly  my  patience  also,  in  efibrts  to  con- 
vince both  that  the  evils  they  charged  on  each  other  were  inherent  in  the 
case,  and  could  not  be  cured  by  giving  either  party  a  victory  over  the  other. 
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Plftinly,  tie  irritating  syateiu  was  not  to  be  perpetual;  and  it  was 
plausibly  urged  that  it  could  be  modified  at  once  with  advantage.  The 
case  could  scarcely  be  worse,  and  wiiether  it  could  be  made  bettor  could 
only  be  determined  by  a  ti-ial.  In  this  view,  and  not  to  ban  or  bi;iii'I 
General  Curtis,  or  to  give  a  victui-v  to  any  party,  I  made  tlie  chiin;.'i;  ol' 
commander  for  tlie  depattnuiit.  1  now  learn  that  soon  after  this  change 
Mr.  Dick  Wiis  removed,  iitid  that  Mr.  lJroa<lhea(],  a  gentleman  of  n»  less 
good  character,  was  put  in  thf  phit'i?.  The  mere  fact  of  this  clianire  is 
more  distimtly  coinidaiiied  o''  tlian  is  any  <onduct  of  tiie  new  officer,  or 
other  consequence  uf  the  change. 

I  gave  the  new  command<.'r  no  instructions  as  to  the  administration  of 
the  system  mentioned,  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  private  letter 
afterwards  surreptitionsly  published,  iu  which  I  direeted  him  to  act  solely 
for  the  public  good,  and  independently  of  both  parties.  Neither  any 
thing  you  have  presented  me,  lior  any  thing  I  have  otherwise  learned,  liaa 
convinced  me  that  he  has  been  unfaithful  to  tJiis  eharj^re. 

Imbecility  is  urged  as  one  eaii-e  for  reuiovin;:  General  Schofield;  ;uid 
the  late  massacre  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  is  pressed  as  evidence  of  that  im- 
becility.* To  ray  mind  that  fact  scarcely  tends  to  prove  tht.-  proposition. 
That  massacre  is  only  an  example  of  what  Griersoa,  John  Morgan,  and 
many  others  might  have  repeatedly  dohe  on  their  respective  raids,  bad 
they  chosen  to  incur  the  personal  hazard,  and  possessed  the  fiendish  hearts 
to  do  it. 

The  charge  is  made  that  General  Schofield,  on  purpose  to  protect  the 
Lawrence  murderers,  would  not  allow  them  to  be  pnr.-ined  into  Missouri. 
While  no  punishment  could  be  too  sudden  or  too  ,-evere  for  those  mur- 
derers, I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  preventing  of  the  threatened  remedial 
raid  into  Missouri  was  the  only  way  to  avoid  an  indiscriminate  massacre 
there,  including  probably  more  innocent  than  guilty.  Instead  of  con- 
demning, I  therefore  approve  what  I  understand  (ieneral  Schofield  did  in 
that  respect. 

The  charge  that  General  Schofield  has  purposely  withheld  protection 
from  loyal  people,  and  purposely  facilitated  the  objects  of  the  disloy.il, 
are  altogether  beyond  my  power  of  belief.  I  do  not  arraign  the  verai;ity 
of  gentlemen  as  to  the  facts  complained  of,  but  I  do  more  than  question 
the  judgment  which  would  infer  that  these  facts  occurred  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  General  .Schofield. 

With  my  present  views,  I  must  decline  to  remove  General  Schofield. 
In  this  I  decide  nothing  against  General  Butler.  I  sincerely  wish  it  were 
oonvenient  to  assign  him  a  suitable  command. 

In  order  to  meet  some  existing  evils,  I  have  addressed  a  letter  of 
instrnction  to  General  Schofield,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  to  you. 
As  to  the  "  Enrolled  Militia,"  I  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain,  better  than  I 
now  know,  what  is  its  exact  value.  Let  me  say  now,  however,  that 
your  proposal  to  substitute  National  force  for  the  "  Enrolled  Militia," 
implies  that,  in  your  judgment,  the  latter  is  doing  something  which  needs 
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to  be  doQe;  and  if  so,  the  proposition  to  throw  that  force  away,  and  to 
supply  its  place  by  bringing  other  forces  from  the  field  where  they  are 
urgently  needed,  scorns  to  me  very  extraordinary.  Whence  shall  they 
come?  Shall  they  be  withdrawn  from  Banks,  or  Grant,  or  Steele,  or 
Rosecrans  ? 

Few  things  have  been  so  grateful  to  my  anxious  feelings,  as  when,  in 
June  last,  tlie  local  force  in  Missouri  aided  General  tichofield  to  so 
promptly  send  a  large  general  force  to  the  rehef  of  General  Grant,  then 
investing  Vicksbiirj:,  and  menaced  from  without  by  General  Johnston. 
Was  this  all  wrong?  Should  tlie  Enrolled  Militia  tlien  have  been  broken 
up,  and  General  Herun  kept  from  Grant  to  police  Missouri?  So  far  from 
finding  cause  to  object,  I  confess  to  a  sympathy  for  whatever  relieves  our 
general  force  in  Missouri,  and  allows  it  to  serve  elsewliere. 

I  thoru-fore,  as  at  present  advised,  cannot  attempt  the  destruction  of 
the  Enrolled  Militia  of  Missouri.  I  may  add,  that  the  force  being  under 
the  National  military  control,  it  is  also  within  the  proclamation  in  regard 
to  the  habeas  corpus. 

I  concur  in  the  propriety  of  your  request  in  regard  to  elections,  and 
have,  as  you  see,  directed  General  Schofield  accordingly.  I  do  not  feel 
justified  to  enter  upon  the  broad  field  you  present  in  regard  to  the  politi- 
cal differences  between  Radicals  and  Conservatives.  From  time  to  time  I 
have  done  and  said  what  appeared  to  me  proper  to  do  and  say.  The 
public  knows  it  well.  It  obliges  nobody  to  follow  me,  and  I  trust  it 
obliges  me  to  follow  nobody.  The  Radicals  and  Conservatives  each 
agree  with  me  in  some  things  and  disagree  in  others.  I  could  wish  both 
to  agree  with  me  in  all  things;  for  then  they  would  agree  with  each 
other,  and  would  be  too  strong  for  any  foe  from  any  quarter.  They, 
however,  choose  to  do  otherwise,  and  I  do  not  question  their  right.  I, 
too,  shall  do  what  seems  to  he  my  duty.  I  hold  whoever  commands  in 
Missouri  or  elsewhere  responsible  to  me,  and  not  to  either  Radicals  or 
Conservatives.  It  is  my  duty  to  hear  all ;  but,  at  last,  I  must,  within  my 
sphere,  judge  what  to  do  and  what  to  forbear. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  GENERAL  SOHOFIELD. 

ExECUTiTE  Mansion.  WASniNOTON,  D.  C,  OctaJier  1, 1368, 
General  John  M.  Soiiofikld  : 

There  is  no  organized  military  force  in  avowed  opposition  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government  now  in  Missouri,  and  if  any  shall  reappear,  your  duty  ia 
regard  to  it  will  he  too  plain  to  require  any  special  instruction.  Still, 
the  condition  of  things,  both  there  and  elsewhere,  is  such  as  to  render 
it  indispensable  to  maintain,  for  a  time,  the  United  States  military  estab- 
lishment in  that  State,  as  well  as  to  rely  upon  it  for  a  fair  contribution 
of  support  to  that  establishment  generally.  Your  immediate  duty  in 
regard  to  Missouri  now  is  to  advance  the  efficiency  of  that  establishment, 
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and  to  80  ase  it,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  comiJol  tlie  excited  people  theve 
to  let  one  another  alone. 

Under  your  recent  order,  which  I  have  approved,  yon  will  only  nrre?l 
individnals,  and  suppress  assemblies  or  newspapers,  when  they  may  be 
working  palpable  injury  to  the  military  in  your  charge;  and  in  no  other 
case  will  you  interfere  with  the  expression  of  opinion  in  any  form,  or 
allow  it  to  be  interfered  with  violently  by  others.  In  this  you  have  n 
discretion  to  exercise  with  great  c;iution,  calmness,  and  forbearance. 

With  the  matter  of  removing  the  inhabitants  of  certain  counties  en 
matge,  and  of  removing  certain  individuals  from  time  to  time,  who  are 
aapposed  to  be  mischievous,  I  am  not  now  interfering,  but  am  leaving  to 
your  own  discretion. 

Nor  am  I  interfering  with  what  may  still  seem  to  you  to  be  necessary 
restrictions . upon  trade  and  intercourse,  I  think  proper,  however,  to 
enjoin  npon  you  the  following:  Allow  no  part  of  the  military  under 
your  command  to  be  engaged  in  either  returning  fugitive-  slaves,  or  in 
forcing  or  enticing  slaves  from  their  homes;  and,  so  far  as  practicable, 
enforce  the  same  forbearance  upon  the  people. 

Report  to  me  your  opinion  npon  the  availability  for  good  of  the  en- 
rolled militia  of  the  State.  Allow  no  one  to  enlist  colored  troops,  except 
upon  orders  from  you,  or  from  here  through  you. 

Allow  no  one  to  assume  the  functions  of  confiscating  property,  under 
the  law  of  Congress,  or  otherwise,  except  upon  orders  from  liere. 

At  elections  see  that  those,  and  only  those,  are  allowed  to  vote,  who 
are  entitled  to  do  so  by  the  laws  of  Missouri,  including  as  of  those  law.s 
the  restrictions  laid  by  the  Missonri  Convention  upon  those  who  may 
have  participated  in  the  rebellion. 

So  far  as  practicable,  you  will,  by  means  of  your  mihtary  force,  expel 
guerrillas,  marauders,  and  murderers,  and  all  who  are  known  to  harbor, 
Md,  or  abet  them.  But  in  like  manner  you  will  repress  assumptions  of 
unauthorized  individuals  to  perform  the  same  servici',  beiause  linder  pre- 
tence of  doing  this  they  become  marauders  and  murderers  themselves. 

To  now  restore  peace,  let  thi.- military  obey  orders;  and  those  not  of 
the  military  leave  each  other  alone,  thus  not  breaking  the  peace  them- 
selves. 

In  giving  the  above  directions,  it  is  not  intended  to  restrain  you  in 
other  expedient  and  necessary  matters  not  falling  within  their  range. 

Your  obedient  servant.  A,  Lincoln. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  this  department  continued  to 
be  greatly  disturbed  by  political  agitations,  and  the  per- 
sonal controversies  to  which  they  gave  rise  ;  and  after  a 
lapse  of  some  months  th«^  President  deemed  it  wise  to 
relieve  General  Schofield  from  further  command  in  this 
department.    This  was  done  by  an  order  from  the  War 
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Dppartnwnt,  dated  January  24th,  1864,  by  which,  also, 
Gi'iit-ral  Rosecrans  was  appointed  in  his  place.  In  his 
order  assuming  command,  dated  January  30tli,  General 
Rosf'crana  paid  a  very  high,  compliment  to  his  predeces- 
sor, for  the  admirable  order  in  which  he  found  the  business 
of  the  department,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might 
rect'ive  "thr  honest,  firm,  and  united  support  of  all  true 
national  and  Union  men  of  the  Department,  without 
regard  to  politics,  creed,  or  party,  in  his  endeavors  to 
maintain  law  and  re-establisli  peace,  and  secure  pros- 
perity tliroughout  its  limits." 

Before  closing  this  notice  of  the  perplexities  and  an- 
noyances to  which  the  President  was  subjected  by  the 
domestic  contentions  of  Missouri,  we  may  mention,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  they  were  carried,  the 
case  of  Rev.  Dr.  McPheeters,  who  had  been  silenced  by 
General  Curtis  for  preaching  disloyalty  to  his  congrega- 
tion in  St.  Louis.  The  incident  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal 
of  excitement,  which  was  continued  throughout  the  year. 
Towards  the  close  of  it  the  President  wrote  the  following 
h^ter  in  reply  to  an  appeal  for  his  interference : — 

EiBoimvB  Mahsioi*,  Wabhihotok,  DeetTnbir  23, 1868. 

I  have  just  looked  over  a  petition  signed  by  some  tliree  dozen  citizens 
of  St.  Louis,  and  their  accompanying  letters,  one  by  yourself,  one  by  a 
Ml-.  Nathan  Ranney,  and  one  by  a  Mr.  John  D.  Coalter,  the  whole  rela- 
ting to  the  Rev.  Dr.  McPheeters.  The  petition  prays,  in  the  name  of 
justice  and  mercy,  that  I  will  restore  Dr.  McPheeters  to  all  his  ecclesias- 
tical rights. 

This  gives  no  intimation  as  to  what  ecclesiastical  rights  are  withdrawn. 
Your  letter  states  that  Provost-Marshal  Dick,  about  a  year  ago,  ordered 
the  arrest  of  Dr.  McPheeters,  pastor  of  the  Vine  Street  Church,  .pro- 
hibited him  from  officiatiDg,  and  placed  the  management  of  atfairs  of  the 
church  out  of  the  control  of  the  chosen  trustees ;  and  near  the  close  you 
state  that  a  certain  course  "would  insure  his  release."  Mr.  Ranney's 
letter  says:  "Dr.  Samuel  McPheeters  is  enjoying  all  the  rights  of  a  civil- 
ian, but  cannot  preach  the  Gospel  1"  Mr.  Coalter,  in  his  letter,  asks: 
"  Is  it  not  a  strange  illustration  of  the  condition  of  things,  that  the  ques- 
tion who  shall  be  allowed  to  preach  in  a  church  in  St.  Louis  shall  be  de- 
cided by  the  President  of  the  United  States  ?" 

Now,  all  this  sounds  very  strangely ;  and,  withal,  a  little  as  if  yon 
gentlemen,  making  tbe  application,  do  not  understaiid  the  case  alike: 
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one  affirming  that  his  doctor  is  enjoying  all  the  rights  of  a  civilian,  and 
tmother  pointing  out  to  me  wlmt  will  secure  his  rsleasr/  On  the  2(1  of 
January  last,  I  wrote  to  General  Cnrtis  in  relation  to  Mr.  Dick's  order 
upon  Dr.  McPheoters ;  and,  as  I  suppose  the  doctor  is  (.'njoying  all  tlic 
rights  of  a  civilian,  I  only  quote  that  part  of  my  letter  which  relati-'S  to 
the  church.  It  was  as  follows  :  "But  I  must  add  that  the  United  States 
Government  must  not,  as  by  thin  order,  undertake  to  run  the  clmrches. 
When  an  individual,  in  a  church  or  out  of  it,  becomes  dangerous  to  the 
public  interest,  he  must  be  cherked ;  but  the  oluirche-',  as  such,  muat 
take  care  of  tliemselvea.  It  will  not  do  for  the  T'nited  States  to  appoint 
trustees,  supervisors,  or  other  agents  for  the  churches." 

This  letter  going  to  General  Curtis,  then  in  command,  I  supposed,  of 
course,  it  was  obeyed,  especially  us  I  heard  no  further  complaint  from 
Doctor  Mc.  or  his  friends  for  nearly  an  entire  year,  I  have  never  inter- 
fered, nor  thought  of  interfering,  as  ti>  who  shall  or  shall  not  preach  in 
any  church;  nor  have  I  knowingly  or  believinply  tolerated  any  one  else 
to  interfere  by  my  authority.  If  any  one  is  so  interfering  by  cHor  of  my 
anthority,  I  would  like  to  have  it  specifically  made  known  to  me. 

If,  after  all,  what  is  now  sought,  is  to  have  me  put  Doctor  Mr.  back 
over  the  heads  of  a  naajority  of  his  own  congregation,  that,  tnu,  will  be 
declined,    I  will  not  have  control  of  any  church  on  any  side. 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  Presbytery,  the  regular  church  authority  in  the 
matter,  subsequently  decided  that  Dr.  McPheeters  could 
not  return  to  his  pastoral  charge. 


The  victories  of  the  Union  arras  during  tlie  summer  of 
1863 — the  repulse  of  the  rebels  at  Getty sburg,  the  cap- 
ture of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  and  the  consequent 
restoration  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  commerce  of  the 
nation — produced  the  most  salutary  effect  upon  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  country.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
partisan  opposition  to  specific  measures  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  in  some  quarters  this  took  the  form  of  open 
hostility  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  the 
spirit  and  determination  of  the  people  were  at  theix 
height,  and  the  Union  party  entered  upon  the  political 
contests  of  the  autumn  of  1863,  in  the  several  States, 
with  confidence  and  courage. 

The  President  had  been  invited  by  the  Republican  State 
Committee  of  Dlinois  to  attend  the  State  Convention,  to 
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be  held  at  Springfield  on  the  3d  of  September.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  accept  the  invitation,  he  "wrote  In  reply 
the  following  letter,  in  which  several  of  the  moat  con- 
spicuous features  of  his  policy  are  defended  against  the 
censures  by  which  they  had  been  assailed : — 

EsBCiTTiTi  Mansion,  Wabhington,  Auguit  36, 1863. 
Hon.  James  0.  Conkling  : 

My  Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  inviting  me  to  attend  a  mass  meeting  of 
iincondilioniil  Union  men,  to  be  iield  at  the  capital  of  Illinois,  on  the  oil 
day  of  Sc|itember,  has  been  received.  It  would  be  very  agreeable  for  me 
thus  to  meet  ray  old  friends  at  my  own  home;  but  I  cannot  just  now  be 
absent  from  here  so  long  as  h  viait  there  would  require. 

The  meeting  is  to  be  of  all  those  who  maintain'  unconditional  devotion 
to  the  Union;  and  I  am  sure  that  my  old  political  friends  will  thank  mo 
for  tendering,  as  I  do,  the  nation's  gratitude  to  those  other  noble  men 
M'hom  no  partisan  malice  or  partisan  hope  can  make  false  to  the  natioa'H 
life. 

There  are  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  me.  To  such  I  would  say: 
You  desire  peace,  and  you  blame  me  that  we  do  not  have  it.  But  how 
can  we  attain  it?  There  are  but  three  conceivable  ways;  First — to  sup- 
press thu  rebellion  liv  force  of  arms.  This  I  am  trying  to  do.  Are  you 
for  it?  If  you  are,  so  far  we  are  agreed.  If  you  are  not  for  it,  a  second 
way  is  to  give  up  the  Union.  I  am  against  this.  Are  you  for  it?  If  you 
are,  you  should  say  so  plainly.  If  you  are  not  for  force,  nor  yet  for  dis- 
solution, there  only  remains  some  imaginable  compromise. 

I  do  not  bclievi.'  that  any  compromise  embracing  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union  is  now  possible.  All  that  I  learn  leads  to  a  directly  opposite 
belief.  The  atix-ngth  of  the  rebellion  is  its  military,  its  army.  That  army 
dominates  all  the  country,  and  all  the  people,  within  its  range.  Any  offer 
of  terms  made  by  any  man  or  men  within  that  range,  in  opposition  to 
that  army,  is  simply  nothing  for  the  present;  because  such  man  or  men 
have  no  power  whatever  to  enforce  their  side  of  a  compromise,  if  one 
were  made  with  them. 

To  illustrate:  Suppose  refugees  from  the  South  and  peace  men  of  the 
North  get  to;jether  in  convention,  and  frame  and  proclaim  a  compromise 
embracing  a  restoration  of  the  Union.  In  what  way  can  that  compro- 
mise be  used  to  keep  Lee's  army  out  of  Pennsylvania?  Meade's  army 
can  keep  Lee's  army  out  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  I  think,  can  ultimately 
drive  it  out  of  existence.  But  no  paper  coinproraiac  to  which  the  con- 
trollers of  Lee's  army  are  not  agreed  can  at  all  affect  that  army.  In  an 
effort  at  snch  compromise  we  would  waste  time,  which  the  enemy  would 
improve  to  our  dlr;advantage;  and  that  would  be  all. 

A  compromise,  to  be  effective,  must  be  made  either  with  those  who 
control  the  rebel  army,  or  with  the  people,  first  liberated  from  the  domi- 
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nation  of  that  army  by  tbe  BQccese  of  o\ir  own  army.  Now,  allow  me  to 
assure  y<-iu  tJiat  no  word  or  intimation  from  that  rebel  aririy,  or  from  any 
of  tiie  men  controlling  it,  in  relation  to  any  \<iK\ce  compromist.',  has  ever 
come  to  my  knowledge  or  belief.  All  charges  and  ineinuutiona  to  the 
contrary  are  deceptive  and  groundless.  And  I  promise  yuu  that  if  any 
such  proposition  bIuUI  liereal'ter  come,  it  shall  not  be  rejected  aud  kept  a 
secret  from  you.  I  freely  acknowledge  mys^'lf  to  be  the  ser\ant  of  the 
people,  ai'i?ording  to  the  bdid  of  service,  the  United  States  Constitution  ; 
and  that,  as  such,  I  am  responsible  to  them. 

But,  to  be  plain.  You  are  dissatisiiod  with  me  about  the  negro. 
Quite  likely  there  is  a  differk.iice  of  opinion  between  you  and  myself  upon 
that  suhjeit.  I  certainly  wish  that  all  men  could  be  free,  wliile  you,  I 
suppose,  do  not.  Yet,  I  have  neither  adopted  nor  proposed  any  measure 
which  is  not  consistent  with  even  your  view,  provided  that  yon  are  for 
the  Union,  I  euggested  compensated  emancipation;  to  whicli  you  re- 
plied you  wished  not  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes.  But  I  had  not  usked  you 
to  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes,  except  in  auch  way  as  to  save  you  from  greater 
taxation  to  save  the  Union  exclusively  by  other  means. 

Yon  dislike  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  perhaps  would  have 
it  retracted.  You  say  it  is  unconstitutional.  I  tliiiik  differently.  I  think 
the  Constitution  invests  its  Commander-in-Chief  with  the  law  of  war  in 
time  of  war.  The  most  that  can  he  said,  if  so  much,  is,  that  slaves  are 
property.  Is  there,  has  there  ever  been,  any  question  that  hy  the  law  of 
war,  property,  both  of  enemies  and  friends,  may  be  taken  when  needed  ? 
And  is  it  not  needed  whenever  it  helps  us  and  hurts  the  enemy  ?  Armit-^, 
the  world  over,  destroy  enemies'  property  when  they  cannot  use  it;  and 
even  destroy  their  own  to  keep  it  from  the  enemy.  Civilized  belligerents 
do  all  in  tlieir  power  to  help  themselves  or  hurt  the  enemy,  except  a  few 
things  regarded  as  barbarous  or  cruel.  Amuiig  the  exceptions  are  the 
massacre  of  vanquished  foes  and  non-combatants,  male  and  female. 

But  the.  Proclamation,  as  law,  either  is  valid  or  is  not  vahd.  If  it  is 
not  valid  it  needs  no  retraction.  If  it  is  valid  it  cannot  be  retracted,  any 
more  than  the  dead  can  bu  brought  to  life.  Some  of  yon  profess  to  think 
its  retraction  would  operate  favorably  for  the  Union.  Why  better  after 
the  retraction  than  before  the  issue?  There  was  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  of  trial  to  suppress  the  rebellion  before  the  Proclamation  was  issued, 
the  last  one  hundred  days  of  which  passed  nnder  an  explicit  notice  that 
it  was  coming,  unless  averted  by  those  in  revolt  returning  to  their 
-allegiance.  The  war  has  certainly  progressed  as  favorably  for  us  since 
the  issue  of  the  Proclamation  as  before. 

I  know,  as  fully  as  one  can  know  the  opinions  <•{  others,  that  some  of 
the  commanders  of  our  armies  in  the  field,  who  have  given  us  our  most 
important  victories,  believe  the  Emancipation  policy  and  the  use  of 
colored  troops  constitute  the  heaviest  blows  yet  dealt  to  the  rebellion, 
and  that  at  least  one  of  those  important  successes  could  not  have  beer, 
achieved  when  it  was  but  for  the  aid  of  black  soldiers. 
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Araonp  the  cominauders  who  hold  these  views  afe  Home  who  have 
never  had  any  affinity  with  what  ia  called  "Abolitionism,"  or  with 
'■  Kejjublican  party  politics,"  but  who  hold  them  purely  as  military 
opinions.  I  submit  their  opinions  aa  entitled  to  some  weight  again^-t  the 
objections  often  urged  that  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks  are 
nnwise  as  military  measures,  and  were  not  adopted  as  such  in  good 
faith. 

You  say  that  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes.  Some  of  them  seem 
willing  to  fight  for  you  ;  but  no  matter.  Fight  you,  then,  exclusively,  to 
jave  the  Union.  I  issued  the  Proclamation  on  purpose  to  aid  you  in 
saving  the  Union.  Whenever  you  shall  have  conquered  all  resistance  to 
the  Union,  if  I  shall  urge  you  to  continue  fighting,  it  will  be  an  apt  time 
then  for  you  ti>  deilare  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes.  I  thought  that 
in  v'Kir  struggle  for  the  Union,  to  whatever  extent  the  negroes  should 
cease  liL'lping  the  enemy,  to  that  extent  it  weakened  the  enemy  in  hh  re- 
sistance to  you.  Do  you  think  differently?  T  thought  that  whatever 
negroes  can  he  got  to  do  aa  soldiers,  leaves  just  so  much  less  for  white 
soldiers  to  do  in  saving  the  Union.  Does  it  appear  otherwise  to  you? 
Hut  negroes,  like  other  people,  act  upon  motives.  Why  should  they  do 
any  thing  for  us  if  we  will  do  nothing  for  them  ?  If  they  stake  their  lives 
for  us  they  must  be  prompted  by  the  strongest  motive,  even  the  promise 
of  freedom.     And  the  promise,  being  made,  must  be  kept. 

The  signs  look  better.  The  Fatiier  of  Waters  again  goes  unvexed  to 
the  sfii.  Thanks  to  the  great  Northwest  for  it;  nor  yet  wholly  to  them. 
Three  hundred  miks  up  they  met  New-England,  Empire,  Keystone,  and 
Jfisuy,  Itewing  tht'ir  way  right  and  left.  The  sunny  South,  too,  in  more 
colors  than  one,  also  lent  a  helping  hand.  On  the  spot,  their  part  of  the 
history  was  jotted  down  in  black  and  white.  The  job  was  a  great  national 
one,  and  let  none  be  slighted  who  bore  an  honorable  part  in  it.  And 
while  those  who  have  cleared  the  great  river  may  well  be  proud,  even 
that  is  not  all.  It  is  hard  to  say  that  any  thing  has  been  more  bravely  and 
well  done  than  at  Antietam,  Murfretsboro', -Gettysburg,  and  on  many 
fields  of  less  note.  Nor  must  Uncle  Sam's  web  feet  be  forgotten.  At  all 
the  watery  margins  they  have  been  present,  not  only  on  the  deep  sea.  the 
broad  bay,  and  the  rapid  river,  but  also  up  the  narrow,  muddy  bayou, 
and  wherever  the  ground  was  a  little  damp,  they  have  been  and  made 
their  tracks.  Thanks  to  all.  For  the  great  Republic — for  the  principle 
it  lives  by  and  keeps  alive — for  man's  vast  future — thanks  to  all. 

Peace  does  not  appear  so  distant  as  it  did.  I  hope  it  will  come  soon," 
and  come  to  stay;  and  so  come  as  to  be  worth  tlie  keeping  in  all  future 
time.  It  will  then  have  been  proved  that  among  freemen  there  can  be 
no  successful  appeal  from  the  ballot  to  the  bullet,  and  that  they  wlio  take 
such  appeal  are  sure  to  lose  their  case  and  pay  tlie  cost.  And  there  will 
be  some  black  men  who  can  remember  that  with  silent  tonj^ne,  and 
clinched  teeth,  and  steady  eye,  and  well-poised  bayonet,  they  have 
helped  mankind  on  to  this  great  consummation,  while  I  fear  there  will 
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be  some  white  oiiea  unable  to  forget  that  witli  malignant  heart  and  de- 
ceitful speeoli  tliey  have  striven  to  hinder  it. 

Still,  k't  U3  Hot  he  over-sunguiuo  of  a  8|)eedy,  final  triuni])h.  Let  us  be 
quite  sober.  Let  us  diligently  apply  the  means,  never  doubting  that  a 
just  God,  in  His  own  good  time,  will  give  ns  the  rightful  result. 

Tours,  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

The  result  of  the  canvass  justified  the  confidence  of  the 
friends  of  tlie  Administration.  Every  State  in  wtiich  elec- 
tions were  lield,  with  the  single  exception  of  New  Jersey, 
voted  to  sustain  tin'  Government ;  and  in  all  the  largest 
and  most  important  States  the  majoritii's  were  so  large  as 
to  make  the  result  of  more  than  ordinary  signiiicance.  In 
Ohio,  Vallandigham,  who  had  been  put  in  nomination 
mainly  on  account  of  the  issue  he  had  made  witli  the 
Government  in  the  matter  of  his  arrest,  was  defeated  hy  a 
majority  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand.  New  York, 
which  had  elected  Governor  Seymour  the  year  before, 
and  had  been  still  further  distinguished  and  disgraced  by 
the  anti-draft  riots  of  July,  gave  a  majority  of  not  far  from 
thirty  thousand  for  the  Administration ;  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  spite  of  the  personal  participation  of  General 
McClellan  in  the  canvass  against  him,  re-elected  Governor 
Curtin  by  about  the  same  majority.  These  results  fol- 
lowed a  very  active  and  earnest  canvass,  in  wliich  the 
opponents  of  the  Administration  put  forth  their  most 
vigorous  efforts  for  its  defeat.  The  ground  taken  by  its 
friends  in  every  State  was  that  which  had  been  held  by 
the  President  from  the  beginning — that  the  rebellion  must 
be  suppressed  and  the  Union  preserved,  at  whatever  cost 
— that  this  could  only  be  done  by  force,  and  that  it  was 
not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  the  Government  to  use 
all  the  means  at  its  command,  not  incompatible  with  the 
laws  of  war  and  the  usages  of  civUized  nations,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  result.  They  vindicated  the  action 
of  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  arbitrary  arrests,  and 
sustained  throughout  the  canvass,  in  every  State,  the 
policy  of  the  President  in  regard  to  slavery  and  in  issuing 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  as  a  military  measure, 
against  the  vehement  and  earnest  eJforts  of  the  Opposition 
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The  result  was,  therefore,  justly  claimed  as  a  decided 
verdict  of  the  peoiJe  iu  support  of  the  Government.  It 
was  so  regarded  by  all  parties  throughout  the  country, 
and  its  effect  upon  their  action  was  of  marked  importance. 
While  it  gave  renewed  vigor  and  courage  to  the  friends 
of  the  Administration  everywhere,  it  developed  the  divi- 
sion of  sentiment  in  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition,  which, 
in  its  incipient  stages,  had  largely  contiibuted  to  their 
defeat.  The  majority  of  that  party  were  inclined  to 
acquiesce  in  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  country,  that 
the  rebellion  could  be  subdued  only  by  successful  war, 
and  to  sustain  the  Government  in  whatever  measures 
might  be  deemed  necessary  for  its  effectual  prosecution  : — 
"but  the  resolute  resistance  of  some  of  its  more  conspicuous 
leaders  withheld  them  from  open  action  in  this  direc- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  CONGRESS  OP  1863^.— MESSAGE  OP  THE  PRESIDENT.— ACTION 
OP  THE  SESSION.— PROGRESS  IN  RAISING  TROOPS. 

Thb  PnEsiDKNT's  MssSAOK. — The  Proclamation  of  Amnb3ty. — Eiplah- 
ATOET  Proclamation. — Dkbatk  on  St.avkrt. — Call  fob  Troops. — 
General  Blair'b  Rebionation. — Diplomatic  Ookbespondknoe. — Opr 
Relations  with  England. — France  ani>  Mexico. — The  President 
AND  THE  Monroe  Doctrine. 

CoNGKESS  met  on  Monday,  December  7,  1863.  The 
House  of  Representatives  was  promptly  organized  by  the 
election  of  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  a  Republican  from  In- 
diana, to  be  Speaker — he  receiving  one  hundred  and  one 
votes  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one,  the  whole  num- 
ber cast.  Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  was  the  leading  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  opposition,  but  he  received  only  fifty- 
one  votes,  the  remaining  twenty-nine  being  divided  among 
several  Democratic  members.  In  the  Senate,  the  Sena- 
tors from  AYest  Virginia  were  admitted  to  their  seats  by 
a  vote  of  thirty-six  to  five. 

On  the  9th,  the  President  transmitted  to  both  Houses 
the  following  Message : — 

Fellow- CitizeTis  of  the  Senateand  House  of  Representatives : 

Another  year  of  health  and  of  sufficiently  abnndant  harvests  has 
passed.  For  these,  and  especially  for  the  improved  condition  of  our  na 
tional  affairs,  our  renewed  and  profoundest  gratitude  to  God  ia  due.  We 
remain  in  peace  and  fiiendsbip  with  foreign  Powers,  The  efforts  of  dis- 
loyiil  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  involve  us  in  foreign  wars  to  aid  an 
inexcusable  insurrection  have  been  unavailing.  -Her  Britannic  M^esty's 
Government,  as  was  justly  expected,  have  exercised  their  authority  to 
prevent  the  departure  of  new  hostile  expeditions  from  British  ports. 

The  Emperor  of  France  has,  by  a  like  proceeding,  promptly  vindicated 
the  neutrality  which  he  proclaimed  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest. 

Questions  of  great  intricacy  and  importance  have  arisen  out  of  the 
blockade,  and  other  beftigerent  operations,  between  the  Government  and 
several  of  the  maritime  Powers,  but  they  have  been  discuesed,  and.  as 
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far  as  was  possible,  accommodated  in  a  spirit  of  frankaeBS,  justice,  and 
mutual  good-will. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  tliat  onr  prize  courts,  by  the  impartiality  of 
tbeir  adjudications,  have  commanded  the  respect  and  confidence  of  miiri- 
tirae  Powers. 

The  supplemental  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade,  made  on  the  l7th  day  of 
February  last,  has  been  duly  ratified  and  carried  into  execution.  It  in 
believed  that  so  far  as  Araericun  ports  and  American  citizens  are  con 
cerned,  that  inhuman  and  odious  traffic  has  been  brought  to  an  end. 

I  have  thought  it  proper,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  to 
concur  with  the  interested  commercial  Powers,  in  an  arrangement  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  Scheldt  dtias,  upon  the  principles  which  have  been 
herLtofoiu  adopted  in  regard  to  the  imposts  upon  navigation  in  the  waters 
of  Denmark. 

Tiie  long-pending  controversy  between  this  Government  and  that  of 
Chili,  touching  the  seizure  at  Sitana,  in  Peru,  by  Chilian  ofiicers,  of  a 
large  amount  in  treasure,  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  Uoited  States,  has 
been  brought  to  a  close  "by  the  award  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  to  whose  arbitration  the  question  was  referred  by  the  parties. 

The  subject  was  thoroughly  and  patiently  examined  by  that  justly 
respected  magistrate,  and  although  the  sum  awarded  to  the  claimants 
may  n^t  have  been  as  largo  as  they  expected,  there  is  no  reason  to  dis- 
trust the  wisdom  of  His  Majesty's  decision.  That  decision  was  promptly 
complied  with  by  Cliili  when  intelligence  in  regard  to  it  rtached  that 
eountry. 

The  Joint  Commission,  under  the  act  of  the  last  session  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  Convention  with  Peru  on  the  subject  of  claims,  has  been 
organized  at  Lima,  and  in  engaged  in  the  businesis  intrusted  to  it. 

Ditticultiea  concerning  interoceanic  transit  through  Nicaragua  are  in 
course  of  amicable  adjustment. 

In  conformity  with  principles  set  forth  in  my  last  Annual  Message,  I 
have  received  a  representative  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and 
have  accredited  a  Minister  to  that  Republic. 

Incidents  occurring  in  the  progress  of  our  civil  wnv  have  forced  upon 
my  attention  the  uncertain  state  of  international  questions  touching  the 
rights  of  foreigners  in  this  country  and  of  United  States  citizens  abroad. 

In  regard  to  some  Governments,  these  rights  are  at  least  partially  de- 
fined by  treaties.  In  no  instance,  however,  is  it  expressly  stipulated  that 
in  the  event  of  civil  war  a  foreigner  residing  in  this  country,  within  the 
lines  of  the  insurgents,  is  to  be  exempted  from  the  rule  which  classes 
him  as  a  belligerent,  in  whose  behalf  the  Government  of  his  country  can- 
not expect  any  privileges  or  immunities  distinct  from  that  character.  I 
regret  to  aay,  however,  that  such  claims  have  been  put  forward,  and.  Id 
some  instances,  in  behalf  of  foreigners  who  have  lived  in  the  United 
States  the  greater  part  of  theu-  lives. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  maay  persons  born  in  foreign  countriea, 
who  have  declared  their  lotentioD  to  become  citizena,  or  who  h;ive  been 
fiilly  naturalized,  have  evaded  the  military  duty  required  of  them  by 
denying  the  fact,  and  tliereby  throwing  upon  the  Government  the  burden 
of  proof.  It  has  been  found  difficult  or  impracticable  to  obtain  tliia 
proof,  from  the  want  of  guides  to  the  proper  sources  of  information. 
These  might  be  supplied  by  requiring  clerks  of  courts,  where  declarations 
of  intention  may  be  made,  or  naturalizations  effected,  to  send  periodically 
lists  of  the  names  of  the  persons  naturalized,  or  declaring  their  intention 
to  become  citizens,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  whose  depart- 
ment those  names  might  be  arranged  and  printed  for  general  information. 
There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  foreigners  frequently  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States  for  the  sole  purpose  of  evading  duties  imposed  by 
the  laws  of  their  native  countries,  to  whiL-h,  on  becoming  uaturalized 
here,  tliey  at  once  repair,  and  though  never  returning  to  the  Uuitod 
States,  they  still  claim  the  ioterpositiun  of  this  Government  as  citizens. 

Many  altercations  and  great  prejudicfs  have  heretofore  arisen  <.>ut  of 
this  abuse.  It  is,  therefore,  submitted  to  your  serious  consideration.  It 
might  be  advisable  to  fix  a  limit  beyond  whirh  no  citizen  of  the  liiited 
States  residing  abroad  may  claim  the  interposition  of  his  Government. 

The  right  of  suffrage  has  often  been  assumed  and  exercised  by  aliens 
under  pretences  of  naturalization,  which  they  have  disavowed  wlicn 
drafted  into  the  military  service. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, which,  it  is  believed,  will  result  in  effecting  a  continuous  line  of  tele- 
graph tiirough  that  empire  from  our  P:ieific  coast. 

I  recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
national telegraph  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  ulso  of  a  telegraph  be- 
tween this  capital  and  the  national  forts  along  the  Atlantic  seaboanl  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Such  communications,  e!<tabltshed  with  any  rea- 
sonable outlay,  would  be  economical  as  well  as  effective  aids  to  the  diplo- 
matic, military,  and  naval  service. 

The  Consular  system  of  the  United  States,  under  the  enactments  of 
the  last  Congress,  begins  to  be  self-sustaining,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  it  may  become  entirely  so  with  the  increase  of  trade,  which  will 
ensue  whenever  peace  is  restored. 

Our  Ministers  abroad  have  been  faithful  in  defending  American  rights. 
In  protecting  commercial  interests,  our  Consuls  have  necessarily  had  to 
encounter  increased  labors  and  responsibilities  growing  out  of  the  war. 
These  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  met  and  discharged  with  zeal  and 
efficiency.  This  acknowledgment  justly  includes  those  Consuls  who, 
residing  in  Morocco,  Egypt,  Turkt-y,  Japan.  Cliiria.  and  other  Orient.il 
countries,  are  charged  with  complex  functions  nnd  extraordinary  powers. 

The  condition  of  the  several  organized  Territories  is  generally  satisfac- 
tory, although  Indian  disturbances  in  New  Mexico  have  not  been  entirelv 
Bnppressed. 
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The  mineral  reaourcea  of  Colorado,  Nevada,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona,  are  proving  far  richer  than  has  been  hcretdfore  understood.  I 
lay  before  yon  a  conimunicfltion  on  this  subject  from  the  Governor  of 
New  Mexico.  I  again  submit  to  your  consideration  tlie  expediency  of 
eatablialiing  a  system  for  the  eiicourageracnt  of  emigration.  Although 
this  source  of  national  wealth  and  strength  is  again  flowing  with  greater 
freedom  than  for  several  years  before  the  insurrection  occurred,  there  is 
still  a  great  deficiency  of  laborers  in  every  field  of  industry,  especially  in 
agriculture  and  in  our  mines,  as  well  of  iron  and  co:il  as  of  the  preciona 
metals.  While  the  demand  for  labor  is  thus  increased  here,  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons,  destitute  of  remunerative  occupation,  are  throng- 
ing our  foreign  consulates,  and  otfering  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States, 
if  essential,  but  very  che.ip,  assistance  can  be  afforded  thera.'  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  under  the  sharp  discipline  of  civil  war  the  nation  is  beginning 
a  now  life.  This  noble  effort  demands  the  aid,  and  ought  to  receive  the 
attention  and  support,  of  t)ie  Government. 

Injuries  unforeseen  by  the  Government,  and  unintended,  may  in  some 
cases  have  been  inflicted  on  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  foreisin  countries, 
both  at  sea  and  on  land,  by  persons  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
As  this  Government  expects  redress  from  otlier  Powers  when  similar 
injuries  are  inflicted  by  persons  in  their  service  upon  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  we  must  be  prepared  to  do  justice  to  foreigners.  If  the 
existing  judicial  tribunals  are  inadequate  to  this  purpose,  a  special  court 
may  be  authorized,  with  power  to  hear  and  decide  such  claims  of  the 
character  referred  to  as  may  have  arisen  under  treaties  and  the  public 
law.  Conventions  for  adjusting  the  claims  by  joint  commission  have 
been  proposed  to  some  Governments,  but  no  definite  answer  to  the  prop- 
osition has  yet  been  received  from  any. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  I  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  request 
you  to  provide  indemnification  to  claimants  where  decrees  of  restitution 
have  been  rendered,  and  damages  awarded  by  Admiralty  Courts;  and  in 
other  cases,  where  this  Government  may  be  acknowledged  to  be  liable  in 
principle,  and  where  the  amount  of  that  liability  has  been  ascertained  by 
an  informal  arbitration,  the  proper  officers  of  the  Treasury  have  deemed 
themselves  required  by  the  law  of  the  United  States  upon  the  subject,  to 
demand  a  tax  upon  the  incomes  of  foreign  Consuls  in  this  country.  While 
such  a  demand  may  not,  in  strictness,  be  in  derogation  of  public  law,  or 
perhaps  of  any  existing  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
country,  the  expediency  of  so  far  modifying  the  act  as  to  exempt  from 
tax  the  income  of  such  Consuls  aa  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
derived  from  the  emoluments  of  their  office,  or  from  property  not  situate 
in  the  United  States,  is  submitted  to  yonr  serious  consideration,  I  make 
this  suggestion  upon  the  ground  that  a  comity  which  ought  to  be  recip- 
rocated exempts  our  Consuls  in  all  other  countries  from  taxation  to  the 
extent  thus  indicated.  The  United  States,  I  think,  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally illiberal  to  international  trade  and  commerce. 
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The  operationa  of  the  Treasury  during  the  last  year  hare  been  success- 
fully conducted.  The  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  Nutional  Uunking 
Law  has  ^iroved  a  valuable  sopport  of  the  public  credit,  and  tho  general 
legislation  in  relation  to  loans  has  fully  answered  the  expectation  of  it? 
favorers.  Some  amendments  may  be  required  to  perfect  existing  laws, 
but  no  change  in  their  prlncipKs  or  general  scope  i^  believed  to  be  ncodud. 
Since  these  measures  have  been  in  operation,  all  demands  on  the  Treas- 
ury, including  the  pay  of  the  nrray  ami  navy,  have  been  promptly  met 
and  fully  satisfied.  No  considerable  body  of  troops,  it  is  belicvi'il,  were 
ever  more  amply  provided  and  more  liberally  and  punrtually  paid;  and, 
it  may  be  added,  that  by  no  people  wop-e  the  burdens  incident  to  o  great 
war  more  cheerfully  borne. 

The  receipts  during  the  year,  from  all  sources,  including  loans  and  the 
balance  in  the  Treasury  at  its  commenci-'menf,  were  $t»01,l'2.'j,G74  8G,  and 
the  aggregate  disbursements  $89.),Y9C,630  G5,  leaving  a  balance  <m  the 
Ist  of  July,  1663,  of  $5,329,044  21.  Of  the  receipts,  there  were  derived 
from  customs  |69,059,642  40 :  from  internal  revenue,  $37,640,TS7  95 , 
from  direct  tax,  |1. 485,103  61 ;  from  lands,  |107,tU7  17;  from  miscel- 
laneous sources,  $3,046,015  35;  and  from  loans,  $77ti,6-;2,361  57:  making 
the  affffregafe  $901,125,674  86.  Of  the  di;>bursements,  there  were  fur  the 
civil  service  $23,25;].922  08;  fnr  pen.sions  and  InJian^i.  $4,216,520  79;  for 
interest  on  public  debt,  $24,729,846  51 ;  for  the  War  Iiepartment,  $59;\- 
298,600  83;  for  the  Navy  Department,  $03,211,105  27  ;  for  iiayraent  of 
funded  and  temporary  debt,  $18I,086,6:)5  07  :  making-  the  aggreg;ite  $895,- 
796,030  05,  and  leaving  the  b.ilance  of  $5,329,044  21. 

But  the  payment  of  the  funded  and  temporary  debt,  having  been  made 
from  moneys  borrowed  during  the  year,  must  be  regarded  as  merely  nom- 
inal payments,  and  the  moneys  borrowed  to  make  them  as  merely  nomi- 
nal receipts;  and  their  amount,  $181,086,535  07,  should  therefore  be 
deducted  both  from  receipts  and  disbursements.  This  being  done,  there 
remains,  as  actual  receipts,  $720,039,039  79,  and  the  actual  disbursements 
$714,709,9',io  58,  leaving  the  balan<'e  as  already  stated. 

The  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  first  quarter, ^nd  the  esti- 
mated receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  remaining  three  quarters  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  1864,  will  be  shown  in  detail  by  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  to  which  I  invite  your  attention. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  it  is  not  believed  that  actual  results  will 
exhibit  a  state  of  the  finances  less  favorable  to  the  country  than  the  esti- 
mates of  that  ofBcer  heretofore  submitted,  while  it  is  conlideiitly  expected 
that,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  both  disbursements  and  debt  will  be  found 
yerj  considerably  less  than  has  been  anticipated. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  a  document  of  great  interest.  It 
consists  of — 

Fir.'it. — The  military  operations  of  the  year  detailed  in  the  report  of  the 
General- in-Ohief. 

Second. — The  organization  of  colored  persons  into  the  war  service. 
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Third. — The  excliange  of  prisoners,  fully  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  Gen- 
eral Ilitchcock. 

Fourth. — The  operations  under  the  act  for  enrolling  and  calling  ont  the 
national  forces,  detailed  in  the  report  of  the  ProTOSt-Marahal  GeneraL 

Fifth. — Tlie  organization  of  the  Invalid  Corps.     And — 

Sixth. — The  operations  oi  the  several  departments  of  the  Qoarterraaatei'- 
General,  Commissary-General,  Paymaster-General,  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  Surgeon-General.  It  has  appeared  impossible  to 
make  a  valuable  summary  of  this  report,  except  such  as  would  be  too  ex- 
tended for  tliis  place,  and  hence  I  content  myself  by  asking  yonr  carefaJ 
attention  to  the  report  itself.  The  duties  devolving  on  the  naval  branch 
of  the  service  during  tlie  year,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  unhappy 
contest,  liave  been  discharged  with  fidelity  and  eminent  success.  The  ex- 
tensive blockade  has  been  constantly  increasing  in  efficiency,  as  the  navy- 
has  expanded,  yet  on  so  long  a  line  it  has,  so  far,  been  impossible  entirely 
to  suppress  illicit  trade.  From  returns  received  at  the  Navy  Department, 
it  appears  that  more  than  one  thousand  vessels  have  been  captured  since 
the  blockade  w;is  instituted,  and  that  the  value  of  prizes  already  sent  in 
for  adjudication  amount  to  over  thirten  millions  of  dollars. 

The  naval  force  of  the  United  States  consists  at  this  time  of  five  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  vessels  completed  and  in  the  course  of  completion,  and 
of  thtse  seventy-tive  are  iron-clad  or  armored  steamers.  The  events  of 
the  war  give  aii  increased  interest  and  importance  to  the  navy,  which  will 
probably  cxt(.'nd  beyond  tlie  war  itself.  The  armored  vessels  in  ournavy_ 
completed  and  in  service,  or  which  are  under  contract  and  approaching 
completiiin,  are  believed  to  exceed  in  number  those  of  any  other  Power ; 
but  while  these  may  be  relied  upon  for  harbor  defence  and  coast  service, 
others  of  greater  strengtii  and  capacity  will  be  necessary  for  cruising  pur- 
poses, and  to  maintain  our  rightful  position  on  the  ocean. 

The  change  tliat  has  taken  place  in  naval  vessels  and  naval  warfare  since 
the  introduction  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  for  ships  of  war,  demands 
either  a  corresponding  change  in  some  of  our  existing  navy-yards,  or  the 
establishmertt  of  new  ones,  for  the  construction  and  necessary  repair  of 
modern  naval  vessels.  No  inconsiderable  embarrassment,  delay,  and  pub- 
lic injury,  have  been  experienced  from  the  want  of  such  governmental 
establishments. 

The  necessity  of  such  a  navy-yard,  so  furnished,  at  some  suitable  place 
upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  has,  on  repeated  occasions,  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  by  the  Navy  Department,  and  is  again  presented 
in  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  which  accompanies  this  communication.  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  invite  your  special  attention  to  this  subject,  and  also 
to  that  of  establishing  a  yard  and  dep6t  for  naval  purposes  upon  one  of 
the  Western  rivers.  A  naval  force  has  been  created  on  these  interior 
waters,  and  under  many  disadvantages,  within  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  excet-ding  in  number  the  whole  naval  force  of  the  country  at  the 
ooramencement  of  the  present  .\dminist ration.    Satisfactory  and  important 
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as  have  been  the  performances  of  the  heroic  men  of  the  navj  at  tliis  in- 
teresting period,  thej  are  scarcely  more  wonderful  than  the  snccess  of  our 
mechanics  and  artisans  in  the  production  of  war-vessels,  which  has  created 
a  new  form  of  naval  power. 

Our  country  has  advantages  superior  to  any  other  nation  in  our  resources 
of  iron  and  timber,  with  inexhaustible  quantities  of  fuel  in  the  immediate 
■  vicinity  of  both,  and  all  available  and  in  close  proximity  to  navigable 
waters.  Without  the  advantage  of  public  works,  the  resources  of  the 
nation  have  been  developed,  and  its  p<iwer  displayed,  in  the  construction 
of  a  navy  of  such  magnitude,  which  has  at  the  very  period  of  its  creation 
rendered  signal  service  to  the  I'mon. 

The  increase  of  the  miniber  of  seamen  in  the  public  service  from  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  men  in  the  spring  of  1861,  to  about  thirty-four 
thousand  at  the  present  time,  has  been  accompli>lied  without  special  legis- 
lation or  extraordinary  bounties  to  promote  that  increase.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  the  operation  of  the  draft,  with  the  high  bounties 
paid  lor  army  recruits,  is  beginning  to  affect  injuriously  the  naval  service. 
and  will,  if  not  corrected,  be  likely  to  impair  its  efficiency  l>y  detaching 
seamen  from  their  proper  vocation,  and  inducing  them  to  enter  the  army. 
I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  Congress  niiirht  aid  both  the  army 
and  naval  service  by  a  definite  provision  on  this  subject,  which  would  at 
the  same  time  be  equitable  to  the  communities  roore  especially  interested. 
I  commend  to  your  consideration  the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  ■  if  the 
Navy,  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  fostering  and  training  seamen,  and  also 
the  education  of  officers  and  engineers  for  the  naval  service.  The  N'aval 
Academy  is  rendering  signal  service  in  preparing  niid-ihipmen  lor  the 
highly  responsible  duties  which  in  after-life  they  will  be  required  to  per- 
form. In  order  that  the  country  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  proper 
quota  of  educated  officers,  for  which  legal  provision  has  been  ma<!c  at  the 
naval  school,  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  neglect  or  omission  to  make 
nominations  from  the  States  in  insurrection,  have  been  filled  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  The  school  is  now  more  full  and  complete  than  at  any 
former  period,  and  in  every  respect  entitled  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  Congress. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  financial  condition  of  the  PoBt-Office  De- 
partment has  been  one  of  increasing  prosperity,  and  lam  gratified  in  being 
able  to  state  that  the  actual  postal  revenue  has  nearly  eqnalled  the  entire 
expenditures,  the  latter  amounting  to  $11,314,206  84,  and  the  former  to 
$11,163,789  59,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  but  $150,417  25.  In  1860,  the 
year  immediately  preceding  the  rebellion,  the  deficiency  amounted  to 
$5,656,705  49,  the  postal  receipts  for  that  year  being  $2,647,225  19  less 
than  those  of  18G3.  The  decrea-^e  since  I860  in  the  annual  amount  of 
transportation  has  been  only  about  25  per  cent. ;  bat  the  annual  expendi- 
ture on  account  of  the  same  has  been  reduced  35  per  cent.  It  is  ni.inifest, 
therefore,  that  the  Post-Office  Department  may  become  self-sustaining  in 
a  few  years,  even  with  the  restoration  of  the  whole  service. 
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The  international  conference  of  postal  delegates  from  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe  and  America,  whicli  was  called  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Postmaster-General,  met  at  Paris  on  the  11  th  of  May  last,  and  con- 
cluded ita  deliberations  on  tlie  8th  of  June.  The  principles  established 
by  the  conference  as  ln'st  adapted  to  facilitate  postal  intercourse  between 
nations,  and  as  the  basis  of  future  postal  conventions,  inaugurates  a  gen- 
eral systvm  of  uniform  international  charges  at  reduced  rates  of  postage, 
and  cannot  fail  to  produce  beneficial  results.  I  refer  you  to  the  Report 
of  the  Secretnry  of  the  Interior,  which  is  herewith  laid  before  ytm,  for 
U'jcful  ami  varied  information  in  relation  to  Public  Lands,  Judian  Affairs, 
Patents,  Pensions,  and  other  matters  of  the  public  concern  pertaining  to 
his  (lei'iirtment. 

Tlie  quantity  of  land  disposed  of  during  the  last  and  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  u-as  three  million  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
one  tlionsand  five  hundred  and  forty-niue  iures,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  tjjonsand  nine  hundred  and  eleven  acres  were  sold  for  cafh. 
One  million  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  five  hundrt-d  and  four- 
teen acres  wiTe  taken  up  under  the  Homestead  Law,  and  the  residue  dis- 
posed of  under  laws  granting  lands  for  military  bounties,  for  railroad  and 
other  purposes.  It  also  appears  that  the  sale  of  public  lands  is  largely 
on  the  increase. 

It  has  long  been  a  cherished  opinion  of  some  of  our  wisest  statesm^i 
tli;it  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  a  hif^rher  and  more  enduring  in- 
terest in  the  early  settlement  and  substantial  cultivation  of  the  public 
lands  tlian  in  the  amount  of  direct  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of 
iheni.  This  opinion  has  had  a  controlling  influence  in  shaping  legislation 
upon  tht^'  subject  of  our  national  domain,  I  may  cite,  as  evidence  of  thia, 
the  liberal  measures  adopted  in  reference  to  actual  settlers,  the  grant  to 
the  States  of  the  overflowed  lands  within  their  limits,  in  order  to  their 
being  reclaimed  and  rendered  fit  for  cultivation,  the  grants  to  railway 
companies  of  alternate  sections  of  l.ind  upon  the  contemplated  lines  of 
their  roads,  which,  when  completed,  will  so  largely  multiply  the  facilities 
for  reaching  our  distant  possessions.  This  policy  has  received  its  most 
signal  and  beneficent  illustration  in  the  recent  enactment  granting  home- 
steads to  actual  settlers.  Since  the  first  day  of  January  last,  tlie  before- 
mentioned  quantity  of  one  million  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fourteen  acres  of  land  have  been  tflken  up  under  its  pro- 
visions. This  fact,  and  the  amount  of  sales,  furnish  gratifyinij  evidence  of 
mcreasing  settlement  upon  the  public  lands,  notwithstanding  the  great 
struggle  in  which  the  energies  of  the  nation  have  been  engaged,  and  which 
has  required  bo  large  a  withdrawal  of  our  citizens  from  their  accustomed 
pursuits.  I  cordially  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  suggesting  a  modification  of  the  act  in  favor  of  those  engaged 
in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

I  doubt  not  that  Congress  will  cheerfully  adopt  such  measures  as  will, 
without  essentially  changing  the  general  featutes  of  the  systetn.  §ecure  to 
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the  greatest  practical  exteot  its  benefita  to  those  who  have  left  their 
homes  in  defence  of  the  country  in  this  arduous  crisis. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  views  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  propriety 
of  raising,  by  appropriate  legislation,  a  revenne  from  the  mineral  lands  of 
the  United  States.  The  measures  provided  at  your  last  session  for  the 
removal  of  certain  Indian  tribes  havo  been  carried  into  effect.  Snndry 
treaties  have  bocn  negotiated,  which  will,  in  due  time,  be  submitted  for 
the  constitutional  action  of  the  Senate.  They  contain  stipulations  for  ex- 
tinguishing the  possessory  rights  of  the  Indians  to  large  and  valuable 
tracts  of  lands.  It  is  hoped  that  the  eflfect  of  these  treaties  will  result  in 
the  establishment  of  permanent  friendly  relations  with  such  of  these 
tribes  as  have  been  brought  into  frequent  and  bloody  collision  with  our 
outlying  settlements  and  emigrants.  Sound  policy,  and  our  imperative 
duty  to  these  wards  of  the  Government,  demand  our  anxious  and  con- 
stant attention  to  their  material  well-being,  to  their  progress  in  the  ;irtfl 
of  civilization,  and,  above  all,  to  that  moral  training  which,  under  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  will  confer  upon  them  ttie  elevated  and 
sanctifying  influences,  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  the  Cluistian  faith. 
I  suggested  in  my  last  Annual  Message  the  propriety  of  remodelling  our 
IndiaD  system.  Subseijuent  events  have  satisfied  me  of  its  necessity. 
The  details  set  forth  in  tlie  report  of  the  Secretary  evince  the  urgent  need 
for  immediatL-  legislative  action. 

I  commend  the  benevolent  institutions,  established  or  patronized  by  the 
Government  in  this  District,  to  your  generous  and  fostering  care. 

The  attention  of  Congress,  during  the  last  session,  was  engaged  to  some 
extent  with  a  proposition  for  enlarging  the  water  communication  between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  northeastern  seaboard,  which  proposition, 
however,  failed  for  the  time.  Since  then,  upon  a  call  of  the  greatest 
respectability,  a  convention  has  been  held  at  Chicago  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, a  summary  of  whose  views  is  contained  in  a  Memorial  Addiess  to 
the  President  and  Congress,  and  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  lay 
before  you.  That  the  interest  is  one  which  will  ere  long  force  its  own 
way  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt,  while  it  is  submitted  entirely  to  your 
wisdom  as  to  what  can  be  done  now.  Augmented  interest  is  given  to 
this  subject  by  the  actual  commencement  of  work  upon  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, under  auspices  so  favorable  to  rapid  progress  and  completion.  The 
enlarged  navigation  becomes  a  palpable  need  to  the  great  road. 

I  transmit  tlie  second  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  De 
partment  of  Agriculture,  asking  your  attention  to  the  developments  in 
that  vital  interest  of  the  nation. 

When  Congress  assembled  a  year  ago,  the  war  had  already  lasted  nearly 
twenty  months,  and  there  had  been  many  conflicts  on  both  land  and  eea, 
with  varying  results;  the  rebellion  had  been  pressed  back  into  reduced 
limits;  yet  the  tone  of  public  feeling  and  opinion,  at  lionie  and  abroad, 
was  not  satisfactory.  With  other  signs,  the  popiilnr  vlet-tioiis  then  just 
paBt  indicated  une.isiness  among  ouvselvea,  while,'  amid  much.tliat  wa« 
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cold  and  menacing,  the  kindest  words  coming  frdni  Europe  were  utterea 
in  accents  of  pity  that  we  were  too  blind  to  surrender  a  hopeless  cause. 
Our  commerce  was  sufleriug  greatly  by  a  few  vessels  buih  upon  and 
furuished  from  foreign  shores,  and  we  were  threatened  with  such  addi- 
tions from  the  same  quarters  as  would  sweep  our  trade  from  the  seas  and 
raise  our  blockade.  We  had  failed  to  elicit  from  European  Governmeat& 
any  thing  hopeful  upon  this  subject. 

The  preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation  issued  in  September  was 
running  its  assigned  peiiod  to  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  A  month 
later,  the  final  proclamation  came,  including  the  announcement  that 
colored  men  of  suitable  condition  would  be  received  in  the  war  service. 
The  policy  of  emancipation  and  of  employing  black  soldiers  gave  to  the 
future  a  new  aspect,  about  which  hope  and  fear  and  doubt  contended  in 
uncertain  conflict.  According  to  our  political  system,  as  a  matter  of  civil 
administration,  the  Government  had  no  lawful  power  to  effect  emancipa- 
tion in  any  State,  and  for  a  long  time  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  rebel- 
lion could  bo  suppressed  without  resorting  to  it  as  a  military  measure. 
It  was  all  th<e  wliile  deemed  possible  that  the  necessity  for  it  might  come, 
and  that  if  it  sliould,  the  crisis  of  the  contest  would  then  be  presented. 
It  came,  and,  as  was  anticipated,  was  followed  by  dark  and  doubtful 
days. 

Ekven  months  having  now  passed,  we  are  permitted  to  take  another 
review.  The  rebel  borders  are  pressed  still  further  back,  and  by  the 
complete  opening  of  the  Mississippi,  the  country  dominated  by  the  rebel- 
lion is  divided  into  distinct  parts,  with  no  practical  communication  be- 
tween them.  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  have  been  substantially  cleared 
of  iuburgent  control,  and  influential  citizens  in  each — owners  of  slaves 
and  advocates  of  slavery  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion — now  declare 
openly  for  emancipation  in  their  respective  States.  Of  those  States  not 
included  in  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Maryland  and  Missouri, 
neither  of  which  three  years  i^o  would  tolerate  any  restraint  upon  the 
extension  of  slavery  into  new  Territories,  only  dispute  now  as  to  the  beat 
mode  of  removing  it  within  their  own  limits. 

Of  those  who  were  slaves  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  full  one 
hundred  thousand  are  now  in  the  United  States  military  service,  about 
one-half  of  which  number  actually  bear  arms  in  the  ranks — thus  giving 
the  double  advantage  of  taking  so  much  labor  from  the  insurgent  cause 
and  supplying  the  places  which  otherwise  must  be  filled  with  so  many 
white  men.  So  far  as  tested,  it  is  difficult  to  say  they  are  not  as  good 
soldiers  as  any.  No  servile  insurrection  or  tendency  to  violence  or  cruel- 
ty has  marked  the  measures  of  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks.  These 
measures  have  been  much  discussed  in  foreign  countries,  and,  contemporary 
with  such  discussion,  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  there  is  much  improved. 
At  home  the  same  measures  have  been  fully  discussed,  supported,  criticised, 
and  denounced,  and  the  annual  elections  following  are  highly  encouraging 
to  those  whose  official  dutj  it  is  to  bear  the  country  through  this  great 
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trial.     Thus  we  have  the  new  reckoning.     The  crisis  which  threateneil 
to  ilivide  the  friends  of  the  Union  is  ptiat. 

Looking  now  to  the  present  and  future,  and  with  reference  to  a  r>.'- 
Bumptton  of  the  Natiotial  authority  in  the  States  wherein  that  authority 
has  been  suspended,  I  have  thought  fit  to  issue  a  proclamation — a  copy  of 
which  ia  herewith  transraitted.  On  ©lamination  of  this  proclatruition,  it 
will  appear,  as  ia  believed,  that  nothing  is  attempted  beyond  what  is  amply 
justified  by  the  Constitution.  True,  the  form  of  an  oath  is  given,  but  no 
man  ia  coerced  to  take  it.  The  man  is  only  promised  a  pardon  in  case  ha 
voluntarily  takes  the  oath.  The  Constitution  authorizes  the  Executive  to 
grant  or  witlidraw  the  piirdon  at  his  own  absolute  discretion,  and  this 
includes  the  power  to  grant  on  terms,  as  is  fully  established  by  judicial 
and  other  authoritiea.  It  is  also  proffered  that  if  in  any  of  the  States  named 
a  State  Government  shall  be  in  the  mode  prescribed  set  up,  such  govern- 
ment shall  be  recognized  and  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  and  that 
under  it  the  State  shall,  on  the  constitutional  conditiona,  bo  protected 
against  invasion  and  domestic  violeme. 

The  constitutional  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  the  TJniun  a  republican  form  of  governmL'Ht,  aiid  to  prott'ct  the 
State  in  the  cases  stated,  is  explicit  and  full.  But  why  tcuder  the  benefits 
of  this  provision  only  to  a  State  Government  set  up  in  this  particular  way? 
This  section  of  the  Constitution  contemplates  a  casi,>  wbi;n.-in  the  element 
within  a  State  favorable  to  republican  government  in  tlie  Tnion  may  bo 
too  feeble  for  an  opposite  and  hostile  element  external  to  or  even  within 
the  State,  and  such  are  precisely  the  cases  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing. 

An  attempt  to  guarantee  and  protect  a  revived  State  Government, 
constructed  in  whole  or  in  preponderating  part  from  the  very  ^*lement 
against  whose  hostility  and  violence  it  is  to  be  protected,  is  simply  absurd. 
There  must  be  a  test  by  which  to  separate  the  opposing  elements,  so  as  to 
build  only  from  the  sound ;  ami  that  test  is  a  sufficiently  liberal  one  which 
accepts  as  sound  whoever  wHl  make  a  sworn  recantation  of  his  former 
unsoundness. 

But  if  it  be  proper  to  require,  as  a  test  of  admission  to  the  political  body, 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  aud  to  the 
Union  under  it,  why  alao  to  the  laws  and  proclamations  in  regard,  to 
slavery  ? 

Tliose  laws  and  proclamations  were  enacted  and  put  forth  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  To  giva  them  their 
fullest  effect  there  had  to  be  a  pledge  for  their  maintenance.  In  my  judg- 
ment they  have  aided  and  will  further  aid  the  cause  for  wliich  they  wera 
iutended. 

To  now  abandon  them  would  be  not  only  to  relinquish  a  lever  of  power, 
but  would  also  be  a  cruel  and  an  astounding  breach  of  faith. 

I  may  add,  at  tiiis  point,  that  while  I  remain  in  my  present  position,  1 
shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or  modify  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  nor 
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ohall  I  return  to  slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that  proo- 
laiiiati'tn,  or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Congress. 

For  tliese  and  other  reasons,  it  is  thought  best  that  sapport  of  these 
measures  shall  be  included  in  the  oath,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Exec- 
utive may  lawfully  claim  it  in  return  for  pardon  and  restoration  of  for- 
feited rights,  which  he  has  a  clear  constitutional  power  to  withliold  al- 
together or  grant  upon  the  terms  which  lie  shall  deem  wisest  for  the 
public  interest.  It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  this  part  of  the  oath  Is 
subject  to  the  modifying  and  abrogating  power  of  legislation  and  supreme 
judicial  decision. 

The  proposed  acquiescence  of  the  National  Executive  in  any  reasonable 
temporary  State  arrangement  for  the  freed  people,  is  made  with  the  view 
of  possibly  modifying  the  confusion  and  destitution  which  must  at  best 
attend  all  cln'^si.'s  by  a  total  revolution  of  labor  throughout  whole  States. 
It  is  lioi>Gii  that  the  already  deeply  afflicted  people  in  tliose  States  may 
be  somi5»-hat  more  ready  to  gi\'e  up  the  c.iiise  of  their  affliction,  if,  to  this 
extent,  tliis  vital  matter  be  left  to  themselves,  while  no  power  of  the  Na- 
tional Exeentivf  to  prevent  an  abuse  is  abridged  by  the  proposition. 

TliL-  snjrgestion  in  the  proclamation  as  to  maintaining  the  political  frame- 
work of  the  folates  on  what  is  called  reconstniction,  is  made  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  do  good,  without  danger  of  harm.  It  will  save  labor,  and 
avoid  f^reat  confusion.  But  why  any  proclamation  now  upon  thi^  subject? 
This  (juestion  i-i  beset  with  the  conflicting  views  that  the  step  inight  be 
delaji;d  too  long,  or  be  taken  too  soon.  In  some  States  the  elements  for 
resumption  seem  ready  for  action,  but  remain  inactive,  appart-ntly  for  want 
of  a  rallying-point— a  [>].in  of  action.  Why  shall  A  adopt  the  plan  of  B, 
rather  than  B  that  of  A?  And  if  A  and  B  should  agree,  how  can  they 
know  but  that  the  General  Government  here  will  reject  their  plan?  By 
the  proclamation  a  plan  is  presented  which  may  be  accepted  by  them  as  a 
rallying  point — and  which  they  are  assured  in  advance  will  not  be  reject- 
ed here.     This  may  bring  them  to  act  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would. 

The  objection  to  a  premature  presentation  of  a  plan  by  the  National 
Executive  consists  in  the  danger  of  committals  on  points  which  could  be 
more  safely  left  to  further  developments.  Care  has  been  taken  to  so 
shape  the  document  as  to  avoid  embarrassments  from  this  source.  Saying 
that  on  certain  terms  certain  classes  will  be  pardoned  with  rij,ditB  restored, 
it  is  not  Siiid  that  other  classes  or  other  terms  will  never  be  included, 
Saying  that  reconstruction  will  be  accepted  if  presented  in  a  specified  way, 
it  is  not  said  it  will  never  be  accepted  in  any  other  way.  The  move- 
ments by  State  action  for  emancipation  in  several  of  the  States  not  incla- 
dod  in  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  are  matters  of  profound  gratulation. 
And  while  I  dn  not  repeat  in  detail  what  I  have  heretofore  so  earnestly 
urged  upon  this  subject,  my  general  views  and  feelings  remain  unchanged : 
and  I  trust  that  Congress  will  omit  no  fair  opportonity  of  aiding  these  im- 
portant steps  to  the  great  consummation. 

In  the  midst  of  other  cares,  however  important,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
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of  ttie  fact  that  the  war  power  is  still  our  main  reliance.  To  that  ptpwer 
alocv-  fA\n  we  look,  f(»r  a  tiino,  to  give  confi<!enc©  to  the  people  in  the  con- 
tested regions,  that  the  insurfrent  power  will  not  again  overnm  them. 
Until  that  confidence  shall  be  estahlished,  little  can  he  done  anywhere  for 
what  18  called  reconstruction.  Hence  onr  chiofest  care  must  still  be  di- 
rected to  the  army  and  navy,  who  have  thus  far  borne  their  harder  part 
so  noMy  and  well.  And  it  may  be  esteemed  fortunate  that  in  giving  tho 
greatest  efficiency  to  these  indispensable  arms,  we  do  also  honorably 
recognize  the  gallant  men,  from  commander  to  sentinel,  who  compose 
them,  and  to  whom,  more  than  to  others,  the  world  must  stand  indebted 
for  the  liome  of  freedom,  disenthralled,  regenerated,  enlarged,  and  per- 
petuated. 

(Signed)  Abraham  Lincoln. 

December  B,  1S63. 

The  following  proclamation  was  appended  to  the  Mrs- 
sage: — 

PROCLAMATION, 

Wherean,  in  and  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  provided 
that  the  President  shall  havi_'  power  to  grant  vepvicv^s  and  pardons  for 
offences  against  the  Uniifd  St:ites,  oxccj>t  in  cases  of  impearbment ;  and 
■whereas,  a  rebellion  now  exists,  whereby  the  loyal  State  Governraenta  of 
several  States  liave  for  a  lontr  time  been  subverted,  and  many  persons 
have  committed  and  are  now  guilty  of  treason  against  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas,  with  reference  to  said  rebellion  and  treason,  laws  have  been 
enacted  by  Congress,  dechiring  forfeitures  and  confiscation  of  property 
and  liberation  of  slave",  all  uptm  terms  and  conditions  therfin  stated,  and 
also  declaring  that  the  Pre-iident  was  thurt-by  authorized  at  any  time 
thereafter,  by  prochimation,  tn  t-xtund  to  ])erson3  who  may  liave  ])artic>- 
pated  in  the  existinij  rebellion  in  any  Stati.  or  part  therefr,  pardon  and 
amnesty,  with  such  exceptions  and  at  such  times  and  on  sucli  f.ondifions 
as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  tlie  public  welfare  ;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congressional  declaration  for  limited  and  conditional 
pardon  accords  with  the  well-established  judicial  exposition  of  the  par- 
doning power;  and 

Whpre-'(8^  with  reference  to  tiie  said  rebellion,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  issued  several  proclaimitioDS  witli  provisions  in  regard 
to  the  liberation  of  slaves;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  now  desired  by  some  persons  heretofore  engaged  in  said 
rebellion  to  resume  their  allegiance  to  tlie  United  States,  and  to  rein- 
augurate  loyal  State  Governments  within  and  for  their  respective  States: 
Therefore, 

I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  proclaim,  de- 
clare, and  make  known  to  all  persons  who  liavo  directly  or  by  implicatinu 
participated  in  the  existing  rebellion.  cxei.-;jt  .-i-^  hereinafter  excepted,  that 
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a  full  pardnii  is  hereby  granted  to  them  and  each  of  them,  with  restora- 
tion of  all  riglits  of  property,  except  as  to  slaves,  and  in  property  cases 
where  riglits  of  tliird  parties  shall  have  intervened,  and  upon  the  condition 
that  every  such  person  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  and  thencefor- 
ward keep  and  maintain  said  oath  inviolate,  an  oath  which  shall  be  regis- 
tered for  permanent  preservation,  and  shall  be  of  the  tenor  and  effect 
Pdlowing,  to  wit: — 

"I,  ,  do  solemnly  swear,  in  presence  of  Almighty  God, 

that  I  will  htnoefortli  faitlifully  support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  tliL-  Uniti.'d  States  and  the  tluion  of  the  States  thereunder;  and 
that  I  will  in  like  manner  abide  by  and  faithfully  support  all  acts  of 
Congress  passfd  during  the  existing  rebellion  with  retVrence  to  slaves, 
so  long  and  so  far  as  not  repealed,  modified,  <>t  held  void  by  Congress,  or 
by  deiisiiin  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  that  I  will  in  like  manner  abide 
by  and  faithfully  su|iport  all  pro-lamations  of  the  President  made  during 
the  existing  rebellion  having  reference  to  slaves,  so  long  and  so  far  as  not 
modified  or  declared  void  bv  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  So  help  mo 
Go(i," 

The  persons  excepted  from  the  benefits  of  the  foregoing  provisions  are; 
All  who  are,  or  shall  have  been  civil  or  diphunatic  officers  or  agents  of 
tlie  so-called  Confederate  Government;  all  who  have  left  judicial  stations 
under  tin.'  United  States  to  aid  the  rebellion;  all  who  are,  or  shall  have 
been  military  or  naval  officers  of  said  so-ralled  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, ab'ive  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army,  or  of  lieutenant  in  the  navy ; 
all  who  left  seats  in  the  United  States  Congress  to  aid  the  rebellion  ;  all 
who  resigned  commissions  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  afterwards  aided  the  rebellion;  and  all  who  have  engaged  in  any 
way  in  treating  colured  persons,  or  white  persons  in  charge  of  such, 
otherwise  than  lawfully  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  which  persons  may  have 
been  found  in  the  United  Status  service  as  soldiers,  seamen,  or  any  other 
capacity;  and  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known  that, 
whenever,  in  any  of  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  Soutli  Carolina,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, a  number  of  persons  not  less  than  one-tenth  in  number  of  the  votes 
cast  in  such  States  at  the  presidential  election  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty,  each  having  taken  the  oath  aforesaid, 
and  not  having  since  violated  it,  and  being  a  qualified  voter  by  the  elec- 
tion law  of  the  State  existing  immediately  before  the  so-called  act  of 
secession,  and  excluding  all  others,  shall  re-establish  a  State  Government 
which  shall  be  republican,  and  in  nowise  contravening  said  oath,  such 
shall  be  recognized  as  the  true  Government  of  the  State,  and  the  State 
shall  receive  thereunder  the  benefits  of  the  constitutional  provision,  which 
declares  that 

"The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  i-rotect  each  of  them 
a^'fliust  invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  the  Execu- 
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tive,  when  the  Ldgislatura  canaot  be  coaveaed,  agaiost  domestic  vio- 
lence." 

And  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known,  that  any  pro- 
viBion  whicit  may  be  adopted  by  such  State  Governmyiit  in  relation  to 
the  frtud  people  of  such  State,  which  sliall  recognize  and  declare  tluir 
permanent  freedom,  provide  for  their  education,  and  whicli  may  yet  be 
coDsistent,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  with  their  present  condition  as 
a  laboring,  landless,  and  homeless  class,  will  not  be  objected  to  by  the 
National  Executive. 

And  it  is  suggested  as  not  improper  that,  in  constructing  a  loyal  State 
Government  in  any  State,  the  name  of  the  State,  the  boundary,  the 
subdivisions,  the  Constitution,  and  the  general  code  of  laws,  as  before 
the  rebellion,  be  maintained,  subject  only  to  the  modiJications  made 
necessary  by  tbe  conditions  herein  before  stuted,  and  such  others,  if 
any,  not  contravening  said  conditions,  and  wliith  may  be  deemed  expe- 
dient by  those  framing  the  new  State  Government.  To  avoid  misunder- 
standing, it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  tbi,-*  proclamation,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  State  Governments,  has  no  reference  to  States  wherein  loyal 
State  Governments  have  all  the  while  been  maintained;  and  for  the 
same  reason  it  may  be  proper  to  further  say,  that  whether  members 
eent  to  Congress  from  any  State  sball  be  admitted  to  seatn,  constitution- 
ally rests  exclusively  with  the  respective  Houses,  and  r.ot  to  any  extent 
with  the  Executive.  And  still  further,  that  this  proclamation  is  intended 
to  present  the  people  of  the  States  wherein  the  national  r.i;thi>rity  has 
been  suspended,  and  the  loyal  State  Governments  have  been  siil'v.^rled,  a 
mode  in  and  by  wliich  the  national  authority  and  loyal  State  Govern- 
ments may  be  re-established  witliin  said  States,  or  in  any  of  theLn.  And, 
while  the  mode  presented  is  the  best  the  Executive  can  suggest  with  hip 
present  impressions,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  no  other  possibh 
mode  would  be  acceptable. 

Given  under  ray  band  at  the  City  of  Washington,  tbe  eighth  day  of  De- 
cember, A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  th« 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eiji^hiv-eightli. 

APPAKAM   LiNCOLH. 

By  the  President : 

Wu.  H.  Sewakd,  Secretary  of  State. 

In  furtlier  prosecution  of  the  object  sought  by  this 
measure  of  amnesty,  the  President  subsequently  issued 
the  following  additional  explanatory 

PROCLAMATION. 
By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Whereas^  it  has  become  necessary  to  define  the  cases  in  which  insui 
gent  enemies  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Proclamation  of  tbo  Presi 
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dent  of  the  United  States,  which  was  made  on  the  8th  day  of  December, 
1863,  and  tliu  manner  in  wliicli  they  shall  proceed  to  avail  theinstlv.w  of 
these  benefits;  and  whereas  tho  objects  of  that  Proclamation  were  to 
suppress  tho  insurrection  and  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  United 
States;  and  whereas  the  amnesty  therein  proposed  by  the  President  was 
offered  with  reference  to  these  objects  alone: 

Now,  therel'ore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  the  said  Proclamation  does  ni>t  apply 
to  the  casea  of  persons  who,  at  the  time  when  they  seek  to  obt;iin  tho 
benefits  thereof  by  taking  the  oath  thereby  prescribed,  are  in  military, 
naval,  or  civil  confinement  or  custody,  or  undur  bonds,  or  on  parole  of 
tho  civil,  military,  or  naval  antlioritios,  or  agents  of  the  United  States,  as 
prisoners  of  war,  or  persona  detained  for  ofi'enees  of  any  kind,  either  be- 
fore or  after  conviction;  and  that  on  the  contrary  it  does  apply  only  to 
those  persona  who,  being  yet  at  large,  and  free  from  any  arrest,  confine- 
ment, or  duress,  shall  voluntarily  come  forward  and  take  the  said  oath, 
with  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace,  and  establishing  the  national  au- 
thority. 

Persons  excluded  from  the  amnesty  offered  in  the  said  Proclamation 
may  apply  to  the  Pi-L'sident  for  clemency,  like  all  other  oftendera,  and 
their  application  will  ruceive  due  consideration. 

I  do  furtln-i-  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  oath  presented  in  tho  afore- 
said proclaniation  of  the  8tli  of  December,  1863,  may  be  taken  and  sub- 
scribed liclbre  any  commissioned  officer,  civil,  military,  or  naval,  in  the 
Service  of  the  United  States,  or  any  civil  or  military  officer  of  a  State  or 
Territory  not  in  insurrection,  who,  by  the  laws  thereof,  may  be  quahfied 
for  administering  oaths. 

All  oflleers  who  receive  such  oaths  are  hereby  authorized  to  give  cer- 
tificated thereof  to  the  persons  respectively  by  whom  they  are  made,  and 
such  ofi[icers  are  hereby  required  to  transmit  tho  original  records  of  such 
oaths,  at  as  early  a  day  as  may  be  convenient,  to  the  Department  of  State, 
where  they  will  be  deposited,  and  remain  in  the  archives  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  keep  a  registry  thereof,  and  will,  on  appli- 
cation, in  proper  cases,  issue  certificates  of  such  records  in  the  customary 
form  of  official  certificates. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  ray  hand  and  caused  the  seal 

of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed.     Done  at  the  City  of  Wash- 

[l.  8.]     ington,  the  26th  day  o£  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  18G4, 

and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty -eighth. 

Abieaham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  year  1863,  T^hich 
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■was  transmitted  to  Congresa  with  tlie  President's  Mes- 
sage, was  voluminous  and  interesting.  But  it  touched 
few  points  of  general  interest,  relating  mainly  to  matters 
of  detail  in  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  Powers.  One  point  of  importance  was  gained  in 
the  course  of  our  correspondence  with  Great  Britain — 
the  issuing  of  an  order  by  that  Goyernment  forbidding 
the  departure  of  formidable  rams  which  were  building  in 
English  ports  unquestionably  for  the  rebel  service.  Our 
minister  in  London  had  been  unwearied  in  colh-i-ting  evi- 
dence of  the  purpose  and  destination  of  these  vessels,  and 
In  pressing  upon  the  British  Gorernnient  the  absolute 
necessity,  if  they  wished  to  preserve  peaceful  relations 
with  the  United  States,  of  not  permitting  their  professedly 
neutral  ports  to  be  used  as  naval  dep»")ts  and  Jock-yards 
for  the  service  of  the  rebels.  On  the  5th  of  September, 
18G3,  j\fr.  Adams  had  written  to  Lord  Russell,  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  him  in  which  tlie  de- 
liberate purpose  of  the  British  Government  to  take  no 
action  in  regard  to  these  rams  was  annoum-ed.  Mr, 
Adams  had  expressed  his  regret  at  such  a  decision,  which 
he  said  he  could  regard  as  no  otherwise  than  as  prac- 
tically opening  to  the  insurgents  free  liberty  in  Gieat 
Britain  to  prepare  for  entering  and  destroying  any  of  the 
Atlantic  seaports  of  the  United  States.  "It  would  be 
superfluous  in  me,'"  added  Mr.  Adams,  "to  point  out  to 
your  lordship  that  this  is  war.  No  matter  what  may  be 
the  theory  adopted  of  neutrality  in  a  struggle,  when  this 
process  is  carried  on  in  the  manner  indicated,  from  a  ter- 
ritory and  with  the  aid  of  the  subjects  of  a  third  party, 
that  third  party  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ceases  to  be 
neutral.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  show  that  any  Gov 
ernment  which  suffers  it  to  be  done,  fails  in  enforcing  the 
essential  conditions  of  international  amity  towards  the 
country  against  whom  the  hostility  is  directed.  In  my 
belief  it  is  impossible  that  any  nation,  retaining  a  proper 
degree  of  self-respect,  could  tamely  submit  to  a  continu- 
ance of  relations  so  utterly  deficient  in  reciprocity.  I 
have  no  idea  that  Great  Britain  would  do  so  for  a  mo- 
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mpiit."  On  the  8th  of  September,  Earl  Russell  wrote  to 
Mr.  Adams,  to  inform  him  that  "instructions  had  been 
issued  which  would  prevent  the  departure  of  the  two 
iron-clad  vessels  from  Liverpool."  The  Earl  afterwarda 
explained  in  Parliament,  however,  when  charged  with 
having  taken  this  action  under  an  implied  menace  of  war 
conveyed  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  it  was  taken  in 
pursuance  of  a  decision  which  had  been  made  previous  to 
the  receipt  of  tliat  letter  and  in  ignorance  of  its  existence. 
On  the  11th  of  July,  Mr.  Seward  forwarded  a  dispatch 
to  Mr.  Adams,  elicited  by  the  decision  of  the  British 
Court  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandra,  which  had  been 
seized  on  suspicion  of  having  been  fitted  out  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  against  the  enlistment  of 
troops  to  serve  against  nations  with  which  that  Govern- 
ment was  at  peace.  The  decision  was  a  virtual  repeal  of 
the  enlistment  act  as  a  penal  measure  of  prevention,  and 
actually  left  the  agents  of  the  rebels  at  full  liberty  to 
prepare  ships  of  war  in  English  ports  to  cruise  against 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Seward  conveyed 
to  Mr.  Adams  the  President's  views  on  the  extraordinary 
state  of  aifairs  which  this  decision  revealed.  Assuming 
that  the  British  Government  had  acted  througliout  in 
perfect  good  faith,  and  that  the  action  of  its  judicial  tri- 
bunals was  not  to  be  impeached,  this  dispatch  stated  that 
"if  the  rulings  of  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in 
the  case  of  the  Alexandra  should  be  affirmed  by  the  court 
of  last  resort,  so  as  to  regulate  the  action  of  her  Majesty's 
Government,  the  President  would  be  left  to  understand 
that  there  is  no  law  in  Great  Britain  which  will  be  effec- 
tive to  preserve  mutual  relations  of  forbearance  between 
the  subjects  of  her  Majesty  and  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  in  the  only  point  where  they  are 
exposed  to  infraction.  And  the  United  States  will  be 
without  any  guarantee  whatever  against  the  indiscrimi- 
nate and  unlawful  employment  of  capital,  industry,  and 
skill  by  British  subjects,  in  building,  arming,  equipping, 
and  sending  forth  ships  of  war  from  British  ports,  to 
make  war  against  the  United  States."     The  suggestion 
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was  made  whether  it  would  not  "be  wise  for  Parliament 
to  amend  a  law  thus  proved  to  be  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended.  If  the  law  must  be  left 
without  amendment  and  be  construed  by  the  (lovernment 
in  conformity  with  the  rulings  in  this  case,  then,  said  Mr. 
Seward,  ' '  there  will  be  left  for  the  United  States  no  alter- 
native but  to  protect  themselves  and  their  commerce 
against  armed  cruisers  proceeding  from  British  ports  as 
against  the  naval  forces  of  a  public  enemy  ;  and  also  to 
claim  and  insist  upon  indemnities  for  the  injuries  which 
all  such  expeditions  have  hitherto  committed  or  shall 
hereafter  commit  against  this  Government  and  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States."  "Can  it  be  an  occasion  for  either 
surprise  or  complaint,''  asked  Mr.  Seward,  "  that  if  this 
condition  of  things  is  to  remain  and  reci'ive  the  deliberate 
sanction  of  the  British  Government,  the  navy  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  will  receive  instructions  to  pursue  these  ene- 
mies into  the  ports  which  thus,  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  obligations  of  neutrality,  become  harbors 
for  the  pirates  f  Before  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch,  Mr. 
Adams  had  so  clearly  presented  the  same  views,  of  tlie 
inevitable  results  of  the  policy  the  British  Government 
seemed  to  be  pursuing,  to  Lord  Russell,  as  to  rend'T  its 
transmission  to  him  unnecessary — Mr.  Seward,  on  the 
13th  of  August,  informing  Mr.  Adams  that  he  regarded 
his  "previous  communications  to  Earl  Russell  on  the 
subject  as  an  execution  of  his  instructions  b}'  wa}'  of  an- 
ticipation." 

Our  relations  with  Prance  continued  to  be  friendly  ;  but 
the  proceedings  of  the  French  in  Mexico  gave  rise  to  rep 
resentations  on  both  sides  which  may  have  permanent 
importance  for  the  welfare  of  both  countries.  Rumors 
were  circulated  from  time  to  time  in  France  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  had  protested,  or  was  about 
to  protest,  against  the  introduction  into  Mexico  of  a 
monarchical  form  of  government,  under  a  European  prince, 
to  be  established  and  supported  by  French  amis ;  and 
these  reports  derived  a  good  deal  of  plausibility  from  the 
language   of  the  American  press,  representing   the  un- 
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doutted  sentiment  of  a  very  large  portion  of  tlie  American 
people.  Various  incidental  conversations  were  liad  on 
this  subject  during  the  summer  of  1863,  between  Mr.  Day- 
ton, our  Minister  in  Paris,  and  the  Frencli  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  the  latter  uniformly  assured 
Mr.  Dayton  that  France  had  no  thought  of  conquering 
Mexico  or  establishing  there  a  dominant  and  pei'nianent 
power.  Slie  desired  simply  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
just  claims  and  to  vindicate  her  honor.  In  a  conversation 
reported  by  Mr.  Dayton  in  a  letter  dated  August  21,  M. 
Drouyn  de  I'Huys  took  occasion  again  to  say  that 
"  France  had  no  purpose  in  Mexico  other  tlian  heretofore 
stati'd — that  she  did  not  mean  to  appropriate  permanently 
any  part  of  that  country,  and  that  she  should  leave  it  as 
soon  as  her  griefs  were  satisfied,  and  she  could  do  so  with 
honor.*'  "  In  the  abandon  of  a  conversation  somewliat 
familiar,"  adds  Mr.  Dayton,  "I  took  occasion  to  say  that 
in  quitting  Mexico  she  might  leav<-'  ^puppet  behind  her. 
He  said  no  ;  the  strings  would  be  too  long  io  work.  He 
added  that  they  had  had  enough  of  colonial  experience  in 
Algeria:  that  the  strength  of  Prance  was  in  her  compact 
body  and  wijll-defined  boundary.  In  that  condition  she 
had  her  resources  always  at  command." 

In  a  dispatch  dated  September  14,  Mr.  Dayton  reports 
a  conversation  in  which  the  French  Minister  referred  to 
the  "almost  universal  report  that  our  Government  only 
awaits  the  termination  of  our  domestic  troubles  to  drive 
the  French  out  of  Mexico."  He  said  that  the  French 
naturally  conclude  that,  if  they  are  to  have  trouble  with 
us,  it  would  be  safest  to  take  their  own  time  ;  and  he 
assured  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  that,  ■'  relying  on  the  con- 
stant assurances  of  France  as  to  its  purposes  in  Mexico, 
and  its  determination  to  leave  the  people  free  as  to  their 
form  of  government,  and  not  to  hold  or  colonize  any  por- 
tion of  their  territories,"  our  Cfovernment  had  indicated 
no  purpose  to  interfere  in  the  quarrel,  not  concealing  at 
the  same  time  our  earnest  solicitude  for  the  well-being  of 
that  country,  and  an  especial  sensitiveness  as  to  any 
forcible  interference  in  the  form  of  its  government. 
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On  the  21st  of  September,  Mr.  Seward  instructed  Mr. 
Dayton  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Frencli  Minister  to  th-' 
apparent  deviations  of  tlie  French  in  Mexico  from  the 
tenor  of  the  assurances  uniformly  given  hy  th«'  French 
Government  that  they  did  not  intend  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  that  country,  or  any  violence  to  the  sovereignty  of 
its  people.  And  on  the  2Cth  of  the  same  month  Mr. 
Seward  set  forth  at  some  length  the  position  of  our  Gov 
ernment  upon  this  question,  which  is  mainly  embodied  in 
the  following  extract : — 

Tbe  United  States  hold,  in  regard  to  Mesico,  the  same  principles  that 
tbey  hold  in  regard  to  all  other  nations.  They  have  neither  a  right  nor  a 
dispaaition  to  intervene  by  force  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico,  whether 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  republic  or  even  a  doraeatic  government  there, 
or  to  overthrow  an  imperial  or  a  foreign  one,  it'  Mexico  chooses  to  estab- 
lish or  accept  it.  The  United  States  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  dis- 
position to  intervene  by  force  on  either  s'uK-  in  the  lamentable  war  which 
is  guing  on  between  France  and  Mexico.  On  the  contrary,  they  practise 
in  regard  to  Mexico,  in  every  phase  of  that  war,  the  non-intervention 
which  they  require  all  foreign  powers  to  observe  in  regard  to  the  United 
States.  But  notwithstanding  this  self-restraint  this  CJovernmeiit  knows 
full  well  that  the  inherent  normal  opinion  of  Mexico  favors  a  ^Mvernment 
there  republican  in  form  and  domestic,  in  its  organizatiiin,  in  pieference  to 
any  monarchical  institutions  to  be  imposed  from  abroad,  Tliis  f;uvt.Tu- 
ment  knows  also  that  this  normal  opinion  of  tlje  people  of  Mexi''.)  r.- 
sulted  largely  from  the  influence  of  popular  opinion  in  this  rountry.  niirl 
is  continually  invigorated  by  it.  The  President  believes,  moreover,  th.it 
this  popular  opinion  of  the  United  States  is  just  in  itself  and  eminently 
essential  to  the  progress  of  civilization  on  the  American  continent,  whieh 
civilization,  it  believes,  can  and  will,  if  left  free  from  European  resistance, 
work  harmoniously  together  with  advancing  refinement  on  the  other  con- 
tinents. This  Government  believes  that  lureign  resistanf/e,  or  attempts  to 
control  American  civilization,  must  and  will  fail  before  the  ceaseless  and 
ever-increaaing  activity  of  material,  moral,  and  political  forces,  which 
peculiarly  belong  to  the  American  continent.  Nor  do  the  United  States 
deny  that,  in  their  opinion,  their  own  safety  and  the  cheerful  destiny  to 
which  they  aspire  are  intimately  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  fre* 
republican  institutions  throughout  America.  They  have  submitted  these 
opinions  to  the  Emperor  of  France,  on  proper  occasions,  as  worthy  of  his 
serious  consideration,  in  determining  how  ho  would  conduct  and  close 
what  might  prove  a  successful  war  in  Mexico.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
practise  reserve  upon  the  point  that  if  France  should,  upon  due  conbidti- 
otion,  determine  to  adopt  a  policy  in  Mexicu  adverse  to  the  Americao 
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0]tinion  and  Benthnents  which  I  have  descrihed,  thatpolicy  would  prol. 
nMy  scatter  aeeds  which  woald  be  fruitfQl  of  jealouaies  which  loighr 
ultimately  ripen  into  collision  between  France  and  the  United  States  and 
other  American  republics.  .  .  .  The  statements  made  to  you  by  M. 
Drouyn  de  THviys  concerning  the  Emperor's  intentions  are  entirely  satis- 
factory, if  wo  are  ]>crmitted  to  assume  them  as  having  been  authorized 
to  be  made  by  the  Emperor  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in 
Mexico. 

The  French  Minister,  In  a  conversation  on  the  8th  of 
October,  stated  to  Mr.  Dayton  that  the  vote  of  the  entire 
IDopulation  of  Mexico,  Spanish  and  Indian,  would  be 
taken  as  to  the  form  of  government  to  be  established,  and 
he  liad  no  doubt  a  large  majority  of  that  vote  would  be 
in  favor  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian.  He  also  expressed 
a  desire  that  the  United  States  would  express  its  acquie«- 
cence  in  such  a  result,  and  its  readiness  to  enter  into 
peaceful  relations  with  such  a  Government,  by  acknowl- 
edging it  as  speedily  as  possible — inasmuch  as  such  a 
course  would  enable  France  the  sooner  to  leave  Mexico 
and  the  new  Government  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  reply- 
ing to  this  request,  on  the  23d  of  October,  Mr.  Seward 
repeated  the  determination  of  our  Government  to  maintain 
a  position  of  complete  neutrality  in  the  war  between 
Prance  and  Mexico,  and  declared  that  while  they  could 
not  anticipate  the-action  of  the  people  of  Mexico,  they 
had  not  "the  least  purpose  or  desire  to  interfere  with 
their  proceedings,  or  control  or  interfere  with  their  free 
choice,  or  disttirb  them  in  the  exercise  of  whatever  insti- 
tutions of  government  they  may,  in  the  exercise  of  an  ab- 
solute freedom,  establish."  Aa  we  did  not  consider  the 
war  yet  closed,  however,  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  recognizing  the  Government  which, 
in  the  further  chances  of  that  war,  might  take  the  place 
of  the  one  now  existing  in  Mexico,  with  which  our  rela- 
tions were  those  of  peace  and  friendship. 

The  policy  of  the  President,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the 
war  in  Mexico,  was  that  of  neutrality ;  and,  although  this 
policy  in  some  respects  contravened  the  traditional  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  Government  and  people  of 
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the  United  States,  it  is  not  easy  to  si'c  wliat  otlier  could 
have  been  adopted  without  inviting  hazards  whicli  no 
responsible  statesman  has  a  right  to  incur.  The  war 
against  Mexico  was  undertaken  ostensibly  for  objects 
and  purposes  which  we  were  compelled  to  regard  as 
legitimate,  and  we  could  not  ourselves  depart  from  a 
strict  neutrality  without  virtually  conceding  the  right, 
not  only  of  France,  b>it  of  every  other  nation  interested 
in  our  downfall,  to  become  party  to  the  war  against  us. 
While  we  have  to  a  certain  extent  pledged  ourselves  to 
hold  the  whole  continent  open  to  republican  institutions, 
our  first  duty  was  clearly  to  preserve  the  existence  of 
our  own  Republic,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  as  the  onh 
condition  on  which  republicanism  anywhere  is  possible. 
The  President,  therefore,  in  holding  this  country  wholly 
aloof  from  the  war  with  France,  consulted  the  ultimat'' 
and  permanent  interests  of  democratic  institutions  not 
less  than  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and 
pursued  the  only  policy  at  all  compatible  with  the  jires- 
ervation  of  our  Union  and  the  final  establishment  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  Neither  the  President  nor  the  peopU', 
however,  indicated  any  purpose  to  acquiesce  in  the  impo- 
sition of  a  foreign  prince  upon  the  Mexican  people  by 
foreign  armies  ;  and  on  the  4tli  of  April,  1864,  the  House 
of  Representatives  adopted  the  following  resolution  upon 
the  subject,  which  embodies,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  set- 
tled sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  country  : — 

Seeohed,  That  the  Oongr,.'ss  of  the  United  States  are  unwilling  by 
Bilence  to  leave  the  nations  of  the  world  under  the  impression  that  they 
are  indifferent  spectators  of  the  deplorable  events  now  transpiring  in  the 
Republic  of  Mexico;  therefore,  they  think  it  fit  to  declare  that  it  dues 
not  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
acknowledge  a  monarchical  government  erected  on  the  ruins  of  any 
republican  government  in  America,  ander  the  auspices  of  any  European 
Power. 

The  Senate,  however,  took  no  action  upon  the  resolu- 
tion. But  in  consequence  of  a  statement  by  the  Paris 
Moniteur,  that  the  French  Government  had  received 
from  our  authorities  "  satisfactory  evideuce  of  the  sense 
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and  bearing"  of  the  resolution,  the  House  on  the  233 
of  May  called  for  the  explanation  wliich  had  been  given 
to  the  Government  of  France.  In  answer  to  this  call, 
the  President  transmitted  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  enclosing  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Dayton,  in  which  the 
Secretary,  while  saying  that  *'tlie  resolution  truly  inter- 
prets the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  Mexico,"  added,  that  *'it  was  another 
and  distinct  question,  whether  the  United  States  would 
tliink  it  necessary  or  proper  to  express  themselves  in 
the  foiTO  adopted  by  tlie  House  of  Representatives  at 
this  time," — "  a  question  whose  decision  rested  with  the 
President,  and  that  the  President  did  not  at  present  con- 
template any  departure  from  the  policy  which  this  Gov- 
ernment has  hitherto  pursued  in  regard  to  the  war 
which  exists  between  France  and  Mexico." 

The  action  of  Congress  during  the  first  of  the  session 
was  not  of  special  interest  or  importance.  Public  atten- 
tion continued  to  be  absorbed  by  military  operations,  and 
Congress,  at  its  previous  session,  had  so  fully  provided 
for  the  emergencies,  present  and  prospective,  of  the  war, 
that  little  in  this  direction  remained  to  be  done.  Resolu- 
tions were  introduced  by  members  of  the  opposing  par- 
ties, some  approving  and  others  condemning  the  policj 
of  the  Administration.  Attempts  were  made  to  amend 
the  Conscription  Bill,  but  the  two  Houses  failing  to  agree 
on  some  of  the  more  important  changes  proposed,  the 
bill,  as  finally  passed,  did  not  vary  essentially  from  the 
original  law.  The  leading  topic  of  discussion  in  this 
connection  was  the  employment  of  colored  men,  free  and 
slave,  as  soldiers.  The  policy  of  thus  employing  them 
had  been  previously  established  by  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  all  departments ;  and  all  that  remained 
was  to  regulate  the  mode  of  tlieir  enlistment.  A  proviso 
was  finally  adopted  by  both  Houses  tliat  colored  troops, 
''  while  they  shall  be  credited  iu  the  quotas  of  the  sev- 
eral States  or  subdivisions  of  States  wherein  they  are 
respectively  drafted,  enlisted,  or  shall  volunteer,  shall 
not  be  assigned  as  State  troops,  but  shall  be  mustered 
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into  regiments  or  companies  as  'United  States  Colored 
Volunteers.'  " 

The  general  tone  of  the  debates  in  Congress  indicated 
a  growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  country,  without  regard  to  party  distinctions,  that 
the  destruction  of  slavery  was  inseparable  from  the  vic- 
torious prosecution  of  the  war.  Men  of  all  parties  acqui- 
esced in  the  position  that  the  days  of  slavery  were 
numbered — that  the  rebellion,  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  it,  had  placed  it  at  the  mercy  of  the 
National  force,  and  compelled  the  Government  to  assail 
its  existence  as  the  only  means  of  subduing  the  rebellion 
and  preserving  the  Union.  The  certainty  that  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war  must  result  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  led  to  the  proposal  of  measures  suited  to  this 
emergency.  On  the  6th  of  February,  a  bill  was  reported 
in  the  House  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Freed- 
meu'a  Affairs,  which  should  determine  all  questions  re- 
lating to  persons  of  African  descent,  and  make  regulations 
for  their  employment  and  proper  treatment  on  abandoned 
plantations ;  and,  after  a  sharp  and  discursive  debate,  it 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  sixty-nine  to  sixty-seven. 

The  biU,  however,  did  not  pass  tlie  Senate,  and  nothing 
final  was  done  in  this  direction  until  the  next  session. 

The  most  noticeable  of  the  measures  in  reference  to 
slavery  which  were  before  Congress  at  this  session  was 
the  resolution  to  submit  to  the  action  of  the  several  States 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
prohibiting  the  existence  of  slavery  within  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union  forever. 

The  opposition  which  this  proposition  met  was  wonder- 
fully little  considering  the  radical  nature  of  the  change 
proposed,  and  showed  that  the  experience  of  the  last 
three  years  had  left  but  little  inclination  in  any  quarter 
to  prolong  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  that  the  political 
necessities  which  formerly  gave  it  strength  and  protection 
had  ceased  to  be  felt.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  resolutions  were  ofl'ered  by  several  members  in 
both  Houses,  aiming  at  its  prohibition  by  such  an  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Constitntion.  This  mode  of  accomplishin? 
the  object  sought  was  held  to  he  free  from  the  objections 
to  wliich  every  other  was  exposed,  as  it  is  unquestioii- 
ably  competent  for  the  people  to  amend  the  Constitution,  in 
accordance  with  the  forms  prescribed  by  its  own  pro- 
visions. On*^  or  two  Southern  Senators,  Mr.  Saulsbury, 
of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  being  prom- 
inent, urged  that  it  was  a  palpable  violation  of  State 
rights  for  the  people  thus  to  interfere  with  any  thing 
which  State  laws  declare  to  be  property ;  but  they  were 
answered  by  Beverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  who  urged 
that  when  the  Constitution  was  originally  framed  this 
prohibition  of  slavery  might  unquestionably  have  been 
embodied  in  it,  and  that  it  was  competent  for  the  people 
to  do  now  whatever  they  might  have  done  then. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  debate  on  the  resolution  in 
the  Senate  was  a  strong  speech  in  its  favor  by  Senator 
Henderson,  of  Missouri,  whose  advocacy  of  the  measure 
surprised  even  its  friends,  and  was  a  striking  proof  of  the 
pTogress  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  Border  States. 
Thi'  resolution  passed  the  Senate  on  the  8th  of  April,  1864, 
by  the  strong  vote  of  thirty-eight  to  six.  It  then  went  to 
the  House,  where  it  was  taken  up  on  the  31st  of  May.  Mr. 
Holman,  of  Indiana,  objected  to  the  second  reading  of  it, 
and  this  brought  the  House  at  once  to  a  vote  on  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  resolution,  which  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of 
seventy-six  to  fifty-five.  It  was  debated  at  a  good  deal  of 
length,  but  without  a  tithe  of  the  excitement  which  the  mere 
mention  of  such  a  change  would  have  aroused  but  a  few 
years  before.  The  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  resolution  was 
taken  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  resulted  in  its  rejection  by  a 
vote  of  ninety -four  in  its  favor  to  sixty-five  against  it,  two- 
thirds  being  necessary.  Mr.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  changed  his 
vote  to  the  negative,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  a  reconsid- 
eration ;  and  the  motion  to  reconsider  having  been  made, 
the  matter  went  over  in  this  position  to  the  next  session. 

A  more  successful  effort  was  made  to  repeal  tlie  noto- 
rious Fugitive  Slave  Law.  The  bill  for  the  repeal  was 
introduced  in  the  House,  where  it  was  passed  on  the  13th 
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of  June,  by  a  vote  of  eiglity-two  to  fifty-eight.  On  the  15tli 
it  was  received  in  tlie  Senate,  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sum- 
ner, it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Slavery  and  Freed- 
men,  who  immediately  reported  it  favorably,  without 
amendment ;  but  a  vote  on  it  was  not  reached  till  the  93d, 
when  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  twelve. 

The  action  of  Congress  during  the  session,  relating  to 
questions  connected  with  taxation  and  the  currency,  does 
not  call  for  detailed  mention  in  this  connection. 

Some  incidental  matters  which  arose  excited  full  as 
much  controversy  as  more  important  matters  of  legisla- 
tion. One  heated  controversy  was  had  over  a  resolution 
introduced  on  Saturday,  the  9th  of  April,  by  the  Speakei', 
Mr.  Colfax,  for  the  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Alexander 
Long,  a  member  from  Ohio,  for  language  used  by  him  in 
a  speech  before  the  House.  Mr.  Colfax's  resolution  was 
as  follows ; — 

Whereas,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1864,  when  the  Honse  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  Stfite  of  the  Union, 
Alexander  Long,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Second  District 
of  Ohio,  declared  himself  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  independent  nation- 
olity  of  the  so-called  Oonfederacv,  now  in  arms  against  the  Uni'-n. 

And  whereas,  the  eaid  so-called  Confederacy,  thus  eoiiglit  to  he  rec- 
ognized and  established  on  the  ruins  of  a  dissolved  or  destroyed  Tnion, 
has,  as  its  chief  officers,  civil  and  military,  those  who  have  added  perjury 
to  their  treason,  and  who  seek  to  obtain  success  for  their  parricidal  efforts 
by  the  killing  of  the  loyal  soldiers  of  the  nation  who  are  t^eeking  to  save 
it  from  destractioD. 

And  iDhereas,  the  oath  required  of  all  members,  and  taken  by  the  said 
Alexander  Long  on  the  first  day  of  the  pre^i^ut  Congress,  declares  that  "  I 
have  voUintarily  given  no  aid,  countenance,  counsi;!,  or  encouragement  to 
persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  to  the  United  States,"  thereby  de- 
claring that  such  conduct  is  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  membership 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

Therefore  resolved,  That  Alexander  Long,  Representative  from  the 
Second  District  of  Ohio,  having,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1864,  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  independence  and  nationality  of  the 
so-called  Confederacy,  now  in  arms  against  the  Union,  and  thereby  ;.nven 
aid,  countenance,  and  enconragement  to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostil- 
.  ity  to  the  United  States,  is  hereby  expelled. 

The  resolution  was  followed  by  a  sharp  debate,  in  the 
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course  of  which  Mr.  Benjamin  G.  Harris,  of  Maryland, 
during  a  furious  speech  against  the  resolution,  used  the 
following  words : — 

"The  South  ask  yoo  to  leave  them  in  peace,  but  now  you  say  you  will 
bring  them  into  aubjection.  That  is  not  done  yet,  and  God  Almighty 
grant  it  never  may  be  I" 

These  words  added  fuel  to  the  tire  which  was  already 
raging.  On  motion  of  Mr,  Washbnrne,  of  Illinois,  the 
language  of  Mr.  Harris  was  taken  down  by  the  Clerk  of 
tin'  House.  The  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  Mr, 
Loug  was  postponed  till  the  following  Monday,  and  a 
restilution  was  immediately  introduced  for  the  expulsion 
of  Mr.  Harris,  which,  under  the  operation  of  the  previous 
question,  was  brought  to  an  immediate  vote.  The  vote 
resulted  in  yeas  eighty-one,  nays  fifty-eight ;  and  the  res- 
o^ution  was  lost,  a  two-thirds  vote  being  requisite  for  the 
expulsion  of  a  member.  A  resolution  was  then  introduced 
that  Mr.  Harris,  ''having  spoken  words  this  day  in  debate 
manifestly  tending  and  designed  to  encourage  the  existing 
rebellion  and  the  public  enemies  of  this  nation,  is  de- 
clared to  be  an  unworthy  member  of  this  House,  and  is 
hereby  severely  censured;"  and  this  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  ninety-two  yeas  to  eighteen  nays. 

The  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Long  was  de- 
bated for  four  days,  when  the  mover,  being  satisfied  that 
a  sufficient  vote  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  expulsion, 
adopted  as  his  own  a  substitute  of  two  resolutions,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Broomall,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  fii'st  reso- 
lution, declaring  Mr.  Long  an  unworthy  member  of  the 
House,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  eighty  yeas  to  seventy 
nays.  The  second,  directing  the  Speaker  to  read  the  first 
resolution  to  Mr.  Long  during  the  session  of  the  House, 
was  also  adopted. 

Considerable  time  was  also  consumed,  and  a  good  deal 
of  Ul-feeling  created,  by  a  controversy  between  General 
P.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  whose  seat  in  Congress 
was  contested,  and  other  members  of  the  Missouri  dele- 
gation.    General  Blair  was  accused  by  one  of  his  col- 
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leagues  of  very  discreditabli.'  transactions  in  granting 
permits  to  trade  witliin  the  limits  of  his  departmi'ut,  from 
which  he  was,  however,  completely  exonerated  by  the 
investigations  of  a  committee  of  the  House.  After  this 
matter  was  closed,  General  Blair  resigned  his  seat  in  tlie 
House  and  returned  to  his  post  in  the  army.  The  House, 
by  resolution,  called  upon  the  President  for  information 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  his  restoration  to  command, 
and  received  on  the  28th  of  April  the  following  in  reply  ; — 

To  the  House  of  Representativea  : 

In  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  your  hoDoraMo  body,  a  copy  of  which 
ia  herewith  returned,  I  have  the  honor  to  makr  the  fullowing  brief  state- 
ment, which  is  believed  to  contain  the  information  sought. 

Prior  to  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  present  Confjrcs'^,  Robert  0.  Schenck, 
of  Ohio,  and  Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  members  elect  thereto,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  held  coiiiiiii>^ions  from  the  Execu- 
tive as  migor-generals  in  tho  volunteer  army.  General  Schenck  tendered 
the  resignation  of  his  said  commission,  and  toirtc  his  s^-at  in  the  IIoiiso  of 
Representatives,  at  the  assembling  thereof,  upon  tho  distinct  verbal  un- 
derstanding with  tlie  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Executive  that  he  might 
at  any  tinn;  during  the  seasion,  at  bis  own  pleasure,  withdraw  said  ivsv^- 
nation  and  return  to  the  field. 

General  Blair  was,  by  temporary  agreement  of  General  Sherman,  in 
command  of  a  corps  through  the  battles  in  front  of  Chattanooga,  and  in 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Knoxville,  which  occurred  in  the  latter  days  of 
December  last,  and  of  course  was  nut  present  at  the  assembling  of  Con- 
gress. Wheri  he  subsequently  arrived  here,  he  sought  and  was  allowed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Executive  the  same  conditions  and 
promise  as  was  allowed  and  made  to  General  Scbeiick, 

General  Schenck  has  not  applied  to  withdraw  his  risignution;  but 
when  General  Grant  was  made  Lientenant-General,  pruducing  some 
changes  of  commanders,  General  Blair  sought  to  be  assij^ncd  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  corps.  This  warf  made  known  to  General  Grant  and  General 
Sherman,  and  assented  to  by  them,  and  the  particular  corps  for  him  was 
designated.  This  was  all  arranged  and  understood,  as  now  rcmembi.'rvd, 
BO  much  as  a  month  ago;  but  the  formal  witlidrawal  of  General  Blair's 
resignation,  and  the  reissuing  of  the  order  assigning  him  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  corps,  were  not  consummated  at  the  War  Department  until 
last  week,  perhaps  on  the  23d  of  April  in-^tant.  As  a  summary  of  the 
whole,  it  may  be  stated  that  General  Blair  holds  no  military  commission 
or  appointment  other  than  as  herein  stated,  and  that  it  is  bc'Ueved  he  is 
now  acting  as  major- general  upon  the  assumed  validity  of  the  commis- 
bioQ  herein  stated,  and  not  otherwise. 
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There  are  some  letters,  notes,  telegrams,  orders,  entries,  and  perhaps 
other  documents,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  which  it  is  believed 
■would  throw  no  additional  light  upon  it,  but  which  will  be  cheerfnlly 
furnished  if  desired.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  House  on  the  next  day  paaaed  a  resolution  calling 
for  all  the  letters  and  documents  having  reference  to  the 
affair,  and  on  May  2d  the  President  sent  to  Congress  the 
following  message ; — 

To  tk«  Honorable  Eov4e  of  Representatives: 

In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  resolution  of  the 
29th  ultimo,  a  copy  of  which  resolution  is  herewith  returned,  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  the  following : — 

ExBOiTTivB  Mansion,  TfiBHmaTon,  November  3,  ises. 
riim.  MoNTGOMEKT  Blair  ; 

Mt  Deak  Sir: — Some  days  ago  I  understood  you  to  say  that  vour 
brother.  General  Frank  Blair,  desires  to  be  guided  by  iny  wishes  as  to 
whether  he  will  occupy  his  seat  in  Congress  or  remain  in  the  field.  My 
wi.-h,  then,  i^  compounded  of  what  I  believe  will  be  best  for  the  coun 
try ;  and  it  is  thiit  he  will  come  here,  put  his  military  commission  in  ray 
hands,  i-^kv.  his  seat,  go  into  caucus  with  our  friends,  abide  the  nomina- 
tions, help  elect  the  nominees,  and  thus  aid  to  organize  a  House  of  Rep- 
ru-it'iitatives  which  witi  really  support  the  Government  in  the  war.  If 
the  result  shall  be  the  ek'ction  of  himself  as  Speaker,  let  him  serve  in 
that  position.  If  not,  K-t  hira  retake  his  commission  aud  return  to  the 
army  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  country. 

This  will  heal  a  dangerous  schism  for  him.  It  will  relieve  him  from 
a  dangerous  position  or  a  misunderstanding,  as  I  think  he  is  in  danger  of 
being  permanently  separ;itL'il  from  those  with  whom  only  he  can  ever  have 
a  real  sympathy — the  sincere  opponents  of  slavery. 

It  will  be  a  mistake  if  he  shall  allow  the  provocations  offered  him  by 
insincere  time-servers  to  drive  him  from  the  house  of  his  own  building. 
He  is  young  yet.  He  has  abundant  talents — quite  enough  to  occupy  all 
his  time  without  devoting  any  to  temper. 

He  is  rising  in  military  skill  and  usefulness.  His  recent  appointment  to 
the  command  of  a  corps,  by  one  so  competent  tu  judge  as  General  Sher- 
man, proves  this.  In  that  line  he  can  servo  both  the  country  and  himself 
more  profitably  than  he  could  as  a  member  of  Congress  upon  the  floor. 

The  foregoing  ia  what  I  wonld  say  if  Prank  Blair  was  my  brother  in- 
stead of  yours. 

(Signed)  A.  Lincoln. 

(After  some  unimportant  documents,  the  resignation  of  General  Blair 
was  annexed,  dated  January  1,  1864,  and  its  acceptance  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  January  I2th.     Then  came  the  following  telegram  : — } 

EiMUTivB  Mansion,  Waahinoton,  D.  C,  March  15. 
Li  en  tenant-General  Geant,  Nashville,  Tennessee  : 

General  McPherson  having  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  depart- 
ment, could  not  General  Frank  Blair,  without  difficulty  or  detriment  to 
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the  service,  be  assigned  to  the  comtnand  of  the  corpa  ho  commandod 
awhile  last  autumn  ! 

(Signed)  A.  Lincoln'. 

(Then  came  some  dispatches  showing  that  General  Logan  was  in  com- 
maDd  of  that  corps,  the  Fifteenth,  and  that  General  Blair  was  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  Seventeeath,  and  General  Blur's  request,  dated  April  20th, 
that  he  he  assigned  to  the  Seventeenth  Corps  at  once.  Then  came  the 
following  note  : — ) 

EzKOOTiTi  iSitmoK,  WiBuiNOTOn,  April  23, 1364. 
Hon.  Secektaht  of  War: 

My  Drak  Sie: — According  to  our  nnderstanding  with  Mtyor-Generjil 
Frank  P.  Blair,  at  the  time  he  took  hia  seat  in  Cnngress,  last  winter,  he 
now  aska  to  withdraw  hia  resignation,  then  tendcTfd,  and  be  sent  to  tliu 
field.  Let  this  be  done.  Let  the  ordor  sending  him  be  such  as  shi'wn 
to-day  by  the  Adjutant-General,  only  dropping  from  it  the  names  of  Mii- 
gaire  and  Perkins. 

Tours  truly,  A.  Linooi..v. 

(After  jriving  General  Blair's  request  to  withdraw  hia  resignation  and  his 
appointment  to  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  the  Message  closed  as  follows  :— ) 

The  foregoing  constituti^s  all  sought  by  the  resolution,  so  far  as  remem- 
bered or  ha?  been  found  by  dihgent  search. 

May  2,  1864.  Abrahaii  Lincoln. 

On  April  28th,  the  President  sent  to  Congress  the  fol- 
lowing Message,  which  sufficiently  explains  itself: — 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  Mouse  of  Representatives: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  an  address  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  through  him  to  both  Ilonses  t'f  Congress,  on  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  East  Tennessee,  and  asking  their  attention  to 
the  uecesFity  for  some  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  for  their  re- 
lief, and  which  address  is  presented  by  the  Committee  or  Organization, 
cnlled  "The  East  Tennessee  Relief  Association."  Deeply  commisera- 
tiug  the  condition  of  those  most  loyal  people,  I  am  unprepared  to  make 
any  specific  recommendatiun  for  their  relief.  The  military  is  doinj,',  and 
will  continue  to  do,  the  best  for  them  within  its  power.  Their  address 
represents  that  the  construction  of  a  direct  railroad  communication 
between  Knosville  and  Cincinnati,  by  way  of  Central  Kentucky,  would 
be  of  great  consequence  in  the  present  emergency.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  in  my  Annual  Message  of  December,  1861,  such  railroad  con- 
struction was  recommended.  I  now  add  that,  with  the  hearty  concur- 
rence of  Congress,  I  would  yet  be  pleased  to  construct  the  road,  both 
for  the  relief  of  those  people  and  for  its  continuing  military  importance. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Other  matters  engrossing  the  attention  of  Congress,  no 
definite  action  was  taken  upon  the  subject  thus  referred  to. 
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A  bill  waa  passed  on  March  2d,  restoring  the  grade  of 
Lieutenant-General,  and  General  Grant  was  appointed  bv 
the  President,  with  the  assent  of  the  Senate,  to  that  office, 
and  invested  with  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States. 

The  commission  was  handed  by  the  President  to  Geu- 
eral  Grant,  at  the  White  House,  on  the  9th  of  March : 
and  as  he  gave  it,  he  thus  addressed  him  : — 

Genkual  Grant: — The  expression  of  the  natioo's  approbation  ofWuaf 
yon  have  already  done,  and  its  reliance  on  yon  for  what  remains  to  do 
in  the  existing  threat  struggle,  is  now  presented  with  this  commission.  ooH' 
atituting  you  Lientenant-General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

With  this  high  honor,  devolves  on  you  an  additional  responsibility.  ,aa 
the  country  herein  trusts  you,  so,  under  God,  it  will  sustain  you.  I 
scarcely  need  add,  that  with  what  I  here  speak  for  the  country,  goes  my 
own  hearty  personal  concurrence. 

General  Grant  responded  as  follows : — 

Mb.  PjtESiDKNT :— I  accept  this  commission,  with  gratitude  for  the 
high  honor  conferred. 

With  the  aid  of  the  noble  armies  that  have  fought  on  so  many  fields 
for  uur  common  country,  it  will  be  my  earnest  endeavor  not  to  disappoint 
your  expectations. 

I  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  responsibilities  now  devolving  on  me,  and 
I  know  that  if  they  are  met,  it  will  be  due  to  those  armies;  and  above 
all,  to  the  favor  of  that  Providence  which  leads  both  nations  and  men. 

Gen.  Grant  announced  his  assumption  of  command 
under  this  appointment  by  a  General  Order,  issued  at 
Nashville  on  the  17th  of  March. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1863,  as  the  terras  of 
service  of  many  of  the  volunteer  forces  were  about  to 
expire,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  for  three 
hundred  thousand  volunteers.  The  military  successes 
of  the  season  had  raised  the  public  courage  and  inspired 
new  confidence  in  the  final  Issue  of  the  contest  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union ;  it  was  believed,  therefore, 
that  an  appeal  for  volunteers  would  be  responded  to 
with  alacrit}'",  and  save  the  necessity  for  a  resort  to 
another  draft.    The  proclamation  was  as  follows : — 
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A  proclamation. 

By  the  Preaident  of  the  United  Statu. 

Whereas^  the  term  of  service  of  part  of  the  volunteer  forces  of  the 
United  States  will  expire  during  the  coming  year;  and,  wherea-%  in  addi- 
tion to  the  men  by  the  present  draft,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  call  out 
three  hundred  thousand  volunteers  to  serve  for  three  years  or  during  the 
war,  not,  however,  exci.-'eding  tliree  years:  Now,  tlierefore,  I  Abraham 
Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  thereof,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when 
called  into  actnal  service,  do  issue  this  ray  proclamation,  calling  upon  tho 
Governors  of  the  diflferent  States  to  raise,  and  have  enlisted  into  the 
United  States  service,  for  the  various  companies  and  regiments  in  the 
field  from  their  respective  States,  the  quotas  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men. 

I  further  proclaim  that  all  the  volunteera  thus  called  ont  and  duly 
enlisted  shall  yeeeive  advance  pay,  premium,  and  bounty,  as  heretofore 
communicated  to  the  Governors  of  States  by  the  War  Department 
through  the  Provost -Marshal  General's  otfice,  by  special  letter.*. 

I  further  proclaim  that  all  volunteers  received  under  this  call,  as  well  a^ 
all  others  not  heretofore  credited,  shall  be  duly  credited  and  deducted 
from  the  quotas  established  for  the  next  draft. 

I  farther  proclaim  that  if  any  State  shall  fail  to  rai^e  the  quota  a..- 
signed  to  it  by  the  War  Department  under  this  call,  then  a  draft  for  tho 
deficiency  in  said  quota  shall  be  made  in  said  State,  or  in  the  districts 
of  said  State,  for  their  due  proportion  of  said  quota,  and  the  said  dvalt 
shall  commence  on  the  5th  day  of  Jannary,  1864. 

And  I  further  proclaim  that  nothing  in  this  proclamation  shall  inter- 
fere with  existing  orders,  or  with  those  which  may  be  issued  for  the 
present  draft  in  the  States  where  it  is  now  in  progress,  or  where  it  has 
not  yet  been  commenced. 

The  quotas  of  the  States  and  districts  will  be  assigned  by  the  War  De- 
partment through  the  Provost-Marshal  General's  office,  due  regard  beiiig 
had  for  the  men  heretofore  furnished,  whether  by  volunteering  or  draft- 
ing; and  the  recruiting  will  be  conducted  in  aifiinl;mee  with  such 
inBtractions  as  have  been  or  may  be  issued  by  that  Department, 

In  issuing  this  proclamation,  I  address  myself  not  only  to  the  Govern- 
ors of  the  several  States,  but  also  to  the  good  and  loyal  people  thereof, 
invoking  them  to  lend  their  cheerful,  willing,  find  effective  aid  to  the 
measures  thus  adopted,  with  a  view  to  re-enforce  our  victorious  army 
now  in  the  field,  and  bring  our  needful  military  opeviitions  to  a  prosi>er- 
ous  end,  thus  closing  forever  the  fountains  of  sedition  and  civil  war. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
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Bone  at  the  City  of  Washington,  tins    17th  day  of   Octoher, 
fL  fl  1       ^^^^'  ^"'^  ^^  ^^^  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
sevrDth. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President: 

William  H.  Sewaed,  /Secretary  of  State. 

'By  the  act  of  1861  for  raising  troops,  a  Government 
bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  paid  to  each  volun- 
teer; and  this  amount  had  been  increased  from  time  to 
time,  until  each  soldier  who  had  already  filled  his  term 
of  service  was  entitled  to  receive  four  hundred  dollars 
on  re-enlisting,  and  each  new  volunteer  three  hundred. 
After  the  President's  proclamation  was  issued,  enlist- 
ments, especially  of  men  already  in  the  service,  proceeded 
with  great  rapidity,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  boun- 
ties threatened  to  be  very  large.  UndtT  these  circum- 
stances, Congress  adopted  an  amendment  t6  the  enrol- 
ment act,  by  which  the  payment  of  all  bounties,  except 
those  authorized  by  the  act  of  1861,  was  to  cease  after 
the  5th  day  of  January.  Both  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Provost-Marshal  General  feared  that  the  effect  of 
this,  when  it  came  to  be  generally  understood,  would  be 
to  check  the  volunteering,  which  was  then  proceeding  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  January, 
the  day  when  the  prohibition  was  to  take  effect,  the 
President  sent  to  Congress  the  following  communica- 
tion : — 

WABHrNGTOH,  January  6,  lS6i 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  Soitse  of  Bepresentatijtes  : 

By  a  joint  resolution  of  yonr  honorable  bodies,  approved  December 
23,  1863,  the  paying  of  bounties  to  veteran  volunteers,  as  now  practised 
hy  the  War  Department,  is,  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  dollars  in 
each  case,  prohibited  after  the  fifth  day  of  the  present  month.  I  trans- 
mit for  your  consideration  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
accompanied  hy  one  from  the  Provost-Marshal  General  to  him,  both 
relating  to  the  subject  above  mentioned.  I  earnestly  recommend  that 
tliia  law  be  so  modified  as  to  allow  bounties  to  be  paid  as  tliey  now  are 
at  least  to  the  ensuing  1st  day  of  February.  I  am  not  without  anxiety 
lest  I  appear  to  be  importunate  in  tlius  recalling  your  attention  to  a 
subject  upon  which  you  have  so  recently  acted,  and  nothing  but  a  deep 
conviction  that  the  public  interest  demands  it  could  induce  me  to  incur 
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the  hazard  of  being  misunderstood  on  this  point.  Tlic  Executive  ap- 
proval was  given  hy  me  to  the  resolution  mentioned,  and  it  is  now  hy  a 
closer  attention  and  a  fuller  knovrledge  of  facts  that  I  feel  constrained  to 
recommend  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject. 

A.  Lincoln. 

A  resolution  extending  the  payment  of  bounties,  In 
accordance  with  this  recommendation,  to  the  first  of 
April,  was  at  once  reported  hy  the  Military  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  and  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  volunteering,  however,  did  not  appear  to  supply 
men  with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1864,  the  President  made  the  following  order  : 

ExxouTivB  Mansion,  Filmtary  1,  1804. 

Ordered,  that  a  draft  for  five  hundred  thousand  men,  to  serve  for  three 
years  or  during  the  war,  be  made  on  the  10th  day  of  March  nest,  for  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States,  crediting  and  deducting  therefrom 
60  many  as  may  have  been  enlisted  or  drafted  into  the  service  prior  to  the 
1st  day  of  March,  and  not  heretofore  credited. 

(Signed)  Abraham  Linooln. 

The  effect  of  this  order  was  not  only  to  stimulate  enlist- 
ments, but  also  to  induce  a  general  application  of  all  cred- 
its that  could  possibly  be  made,  to  reduce  the  quotas  of 
the  different  districts,  and  many  of  them,  befon/  the  time 
came  round,  were  enabled  to  announce  themselves  en- 
tirely out  of  the  draft.  Partly  on  this  account,  doubtless, 
before  the  10th  of  March  came  tlie  draft  was  indefinitely 
postponed,  and  on  the  15th  (if  March  another  oi'der  was 
made  calling  for  the  additional  uumber  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  "in  order  to  supply  the  fbrce  required  to 
be  drafted  for  the  navy,  and  to  provide  an  adequate  re- 
serve force  for  all  contingencies.'"  The  various  districts 
were  required  to  fill  their  quotas  by  the  15th  of  April, 
and  it  was  announced  that  where  they  had  not  done  so,  a 
draft  would  be  commenced  as  soon  after  that  date  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Some  persons  holding  positions  as  consuls  of  foreign 
powers  having  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  the  draft  on 
that  ground,  the  following  order  was  made  on  the  subject 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1864,  the  immediate  occasion  of  it 
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being  sucli  a  claim  on  the  part  of  a  Mr.  Hunt,  a  Consul  of 
Belgium,  at  St.  Louis  : — 

It  is  ofEcially  announced  by  the  State  Department  that  citizena  of  the 
United  States  holding  coinmissionB  and  recognized  as  Consuls  of  foreign 
powers,  are  not  by  law  exempt  from  military  service  if  drafted : 

Therefore  the  mere  enrolment  of  a  citizen  holding  a  fi>reign  consulate 
will  not  be  held  to  vacate  his  commission,  but  if  he  shall  be  drafted  hts 
exequatur  will  be  revoked  unless  he  shall  have  previoasly  resigned  in 
order  that  another  ronsul  may  be  received. 

An  exequatur  bearing  date  the  Sd  day  of  May,  1858,  having  been  issued 
to  Cliarles  Hunt,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  recognizing  him  as  a  Coq- 
Bul  of  Belgium  for  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  declaring  him  free  to  exercise 
and  enjoy  such  functions,  powers,  and  privileges  as  are  allowed  to  the  con- 
suls of  the  most  favored  nations  in  the  United  States,  and  the  said  Hunt 
having  sought  to  screen  himself  from  his  military  duty  to  bis  country,  in 
consequence  of  thus  being  invested  with  the  consular  functions  of  a  for- 
eign power  in  the  United  States,  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  the  said 
Charles  Hunt  sliould  no  longer  be  permitted  to  continue  in  the  exercise 
of  said  functions,  powers,  and  privileges. 

These  are  therefore  to  declare  that  I  no  longer  recognize  the  said  Hunt 
as  Consul  of  15ilgium,  for  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  will  not  permit  him  to 
exorcise  or  enjoy  any  of  tlie  functions,  powers,  or  privileges  allowed  to 
consuls  of  that  nation,  and  that  I  do  hereby  wholly  revoke  and  annul  Hie 
BMd  exequatur  heretofore  given,  and  do  declare  the  same  to  be  absolutely 
null  and  void  from  this  day  forward. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent, 
and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 
Given  under  my  band  at  Washington,  this  19th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  ol 
our  Lord  1864,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  eighty -eighth.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

"William  H.  Sbwahd,  Secretary  of  State. 

Recruiting  under  the  order  of  March  15th  continued  to 
progress,  but  not  with  sufficient  rapidity.  On  the  23d  of 
April,  the  Governors  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, and  Ohio  tendered  to  the  Gfovernment  a  force  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men  from  those  States,  to  serve  for 
one  hundred  days.  The  proposition  was  accepted,  and 
on  recommendation  of  tlie  Secretary  of  War,  Congress 
voted  twenty-five  million  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses — 
the  resolution  being  passed  without  debate,  and  by  almost 
unanimous  consent. 
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CHAPTER     XVI. 


MOVEMENTS  TOWARDS  RECONSTRfCTIOX 
Stats  Goverxmeni  s  in-  Louisiana  and  Arkansas, — I  'ifference  of  Views 

BETWEEN  the  PRESIDENT  AND  CoNGRESS. — TrE  ReRELLION  AND  LaBOR.— 

The  President  on  Benevolent  Assopiations. — Apvanxing  Action 

OONCERINQ  THE  NeORO  KaCS. — FrBB  StATE  CONSTITUTIONS. 

The  proclamation  which  accompanii'd  tlm  Annual  Mes- 
sage of  tile  Pipsi(l«?nt  for  1864  em'bodifcl  the  tiist  sugges- 
tions of  the  Adniinisti'ation  on  the  important  subject  of  re- 
constructing the  Governments  of  those  States  wliich  had 
joined  in  the  secession  movement.  The  matter  had  been 
canvassed  somewhat  extensively  by  the  publii-  press,  and 
by  prominent  p<  ■liticians,  in  anticipation  of  the  orertlirow 
of  the  rebellion,  and  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  liad 
been  determined,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  by  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  different  parties  as  to  the 
object  and  purpose  of  the  war  The  supportiTs  of  the 
Administration  did  not  all  hold  precisely  the  same  ground 
on  this  subject.  As  has  already  b'l'n  seen,  in  the  debates 
of  the  Congress  of  1862-3,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
friends  of  the  Government,  in  both  houses,  maintained 
that,  by  the  act  of  secession,  the  revolted  States  liad  put 
themselves  outside  the  pale  of  the  Constitution,  and  were 
hencefortli  to  be  regarded  and  treated,  not  as  members  of 
the  Union,  but  as  alien  enemies  :  *— that  their  State  organ 

*  President  Lincolo's  view  of  this  position  is  stateii  in  tiie  following  note  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  tile  publisliers  of  the  North  American  Hevim,  wliicli  contained 
an  article  upon  his  pohcy  of  administration ; — 


EiECVTivK  Uaitbio.v,  W.i.siiiNOT'.N,  Jafitiury  lij.    ISW. 
Mbwbs.  Cbosut  Jc  N  icnoLB  : 

m  n^vi^to  was 
most  impania: 
ri  "Tlw  P«a|. 


"Qa»TL«MXs;— The  number  for  thia  moath  aad  year  of  the  Xcrtit  Americnn  R^ri^tc  was 
daly  received,  and  for  which  please  accept  nay  thanlie.  Of  coiir,=,,  I  am  leit  the  most  impartial 
iudge  ;  yet,  with  due  allowance  foi  tbia  I  vontnro  to  hope  that  the  article  entitled  "Tbo  Praal. 
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izations  and  State  "boundaries  had  been  expunged  by  their 
own  act ;  and  that  they  were  to  be  readmitted  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  privileges  of 
the  Union,  only  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  loyal  States  might  prescribe. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  held  that  the  acts  of  secession, 
passed  by  the  several  State  Governments,  were  absolutely 
null  and  void,  and  that  while  the  persons  who  passed 
them,  and  tliose  who  aided  in  giving  them  effect,  by 
taking  up  arms  against  the  United  States,  had  rendered 
themselves  liable  individually  to  the  penalties  of  treason, 
they  had  not,  in  any  respect,  changed  the  relations  of 
their  States,  as  such,  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
governments  of  those  States  had  been  for  a  time  sub- 
verted ;  but  they  might  at  any  time  be  re-established  upon 
a  republican  basis,  under  the  authority  and  protection  of 
the  United  States.  The  proclamation  proceeded,  in  the 
main,  upon  the  latter  theory.  The  President  had  the 
power,  under  the  Constitution,  and  by  specific  legislation 
of  Congress,  to  grant  pardons  upon  such  conditions  as  he 
might  deem  expedient.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
President  Lincoln  released  from  legal  penalties  and  re- 
stored to  the  rights  of  citizenship  all,  in  each  State,  with 

d«nt'B  Polic;*"  ^vill  be  nf  Talae  to  the  comitrj.  I  fear  I  aca  not  wortbr  of  all  wbicb  la  therein 
klmlly  said  of  me  [joi'sonally. 

"The  senenfe  i>f  twtlv>'  linei,  commencing  at  the  top  of  pign  252,1  f.aM  wish  to  be  not 
ciiictly  wliat  it  ie.  In  what  is  there  eipreBSed.  the  writer  has  not  correctly  understood  lue.  I 
hriTc  never  h^l  a  thonry  that  secession  could  absolve  States  or  people  from  tbeir  obligationa. 
Pi'eciseiy  the  contrary  is  asserted  in  the  Inaugural  oddros.s;  snd  it  was  because  of  my  helief  in 
the  conlinnaiion  of  those  o!j;ii;<ifii>n«  that  I  was  puzzled,  for  a  time,  as  to  deoying  the  legai 
rig/ilt  of  those  dti^cns  who  ri'mained  individually  Innocent  of  treason  or  rebellion.  But  I  nn'M 
no  more  now  than  i')  mori-'ly  call  attention  to  this  point. 

"  Tours  respectfully, 

"  A.  LiwoOLH," 

The  senteocfl  referred  to  by  Mr,  Lincoln  ia  as  follows: — 

"  Gven  so  long  ago  as  when  Mr.  Lincoln,  not  jot  convinced  of  tli«  dwger  and  ma^ltude  of 
the  crisis,  was  rnili  riTorlnt:  to  persuade  himself  of  Union  mnjoritii's  at  the  Snutb.  and  carry  on 
a  war  that  was  half  peace,  in  the  hope  of  a  peace  thrvt  would  have  been  all  war,  while  ha  »»* 
still  enfiirclnE  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  under  souic  theory  that  secession,  hem  ever  it  might  ab- 
solve States  from  their  ohlijiitions,  could  not  escheat  tbem  of  their  claiiiiH  under  the  Constitn- 
tioo,  ard  that  slaveholders  in  rebellion  had  alone, among  mortals,  the  privilege  of  hovlog  th«ir 
CAkeT^nd  estlns  it  at  the  same  lime, — the  enemies  of  free  govcrument  were  striving  to  pcrsuad* 
the  peopli-  riiftt  thi'  war  «as  an  abolition  crusade..  To  rebel  without  reason  was  proi'laimed  as 
one  cftht' rights  cifinan.  while  it  was  carefully  kept  out  of  eight  that  to  suppress  rebellion]* 
tho  flrst  duty  of  i'overnment." 
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certain  specified  exceptions,  who  sliould  take  and  abide 
by  a  prescribed  oatli ;  and  tlien  he  proclaimed  his  pur- 
pose to  recognize  them  as  the  citizens  of  sucli  State,  and 
as  alone  competent  to  organize  and  carry  on  the  local 
government ;  and  he  pledged  the  power  of  the  General 
Government  to  protect  such  republican  St;ite  Governments 
as  they  might  establish,  "against  invasion,  and  against 
aomestic  violence."  By  way  of  precaution  against  a 
usurpation  of  power  by  strangers,  he  insisted  on  the  same 
qualitications  for  voting  as  had  been  required  by  the  cfin- 
stitution  and  laws  of  the  State  previous  to  secession  : — 
and  to  provide  against  usurpation  of  power  by  an  insig- 
nificant minority,  he  also  required  that  the  new  govern- 
ment should  be  elected  by  at  least  one-tenth  as  many 
voters  as  had  voted  in  the  State  at  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1860.  In  the  oath  which  he  imposed  as  essential 
to  citizenship,  the  President  required  a  pledge  to  sustain 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Executive  proclamations  and  acts  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  so  long  and  so  far  as  the  same  should 
not  be  declared  invalid  and  of  no  binding  obligation  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  These  were  the 
foundations  of  the  broad  and  substantial  basis  laid  by  the 
President  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  loyal  republican  governments  in  the  sev- 
eral seceded  States. 

Various  indications  in  the  Southern  States  had  satisfied 
the  President  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  work  of  re- 
construction might  safely  and  wisely  be  thus  commenced. 
In  Tennessee,  where  the  rebels  had  never  maintained  any 
permanent  foothold,  but  where  the  Government  at  "Wash- 
ington had  found  it  necessary  to  commit  the  local  author- 
ity to  Andrew  Johnson,  as  Provisional  Governor,  there 
had  been  a  very  strong  party  in  favor  of  restoring  the 
State  to  its  former  position  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Union.  But  in  Louisiana  the  movements  in  the  same 
direction  had  been  earlier  and  more  decided  than  in  any 
other  Southern  State.  The  occupation  of  New  Orleans, 
by  the  National  forces,  and  the  advent  of  General  Butler 
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as  commander  of  that  Military  Department,  on  the  Ist  of 
May,  1862,  speedily  satisfied  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  property  at  stake  in  the  city 
and  State,  that  the  rebel  authority  could  never  be  restored. 
There  were,  howerer,  even  among  professed  Unionists, 
many  who  devoted  their  time  and  energy  rather  to  carp- 
ing at  the  measures  which  the  Government  felt  itself 
called  upon  to  pursue,  and  to  the  promotion  and  adoption 
of  their  individual  views,  than  to  cordial  co-operation  with 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  re-establish  the  forms  of 
civil  government  upon  a  proper  basis.  It  was  in  answer 
to  such  a  complaint  that  the  President  wrote  the  follow- 
ing H'ter: — 

■Wasbihotok,  D.  C.,  JiUj/  28, 1883. 

Obthbirt  Bullitt,  Esq.,  N'ew  Orleans,  La. : 

Sir  : — The  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  yonraelf  by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Du- 
rant  has  been  shown  to  rae.  The  writer  appears  to  be  an  able,  a  dispassion- 
ate, and  an  entirely  sincere  ijian.  The  first  part  of  the  letter  is  devoted 
to  an  effort  to  show  that  the  secession  ordinance  of  Louisiana  was  adopted 
against  tliL^  will  of  the  majority  of  tlie  people.  This  is  probably  trae,  and 
in  that  fact  may  be  found  some  instraction.  Why  did  they  allow  the  or- 
dinance to  go  into  effect?  Why  did  they  not  exert  themselves?  Why 
■land  passive  and  allow  themselves  to  be  trodden  down  by  a  minority! 
Why  did  they  not  hold  popular  meetings,  and  have  a  convention  of  their 
own  to  express  and  enforce  the  true  sentiments  of  the  State?  If  pre-or- 
ganization  was  against  them,  then  why  not  do  this  now  that  the  United 
States  array  is  present  to  protect  them  ?  The  paraJyzer — the  dead  palsy 
— of  the  Government  in  the  whole  strnggle  is,  that  this  class  of  men  will 
do  nothing  for  the  Government — nothing  for  themselves,  except  demand- 
ing that  the  Government  shall  not  strike  its  enemies,  lest  they  be  stmek 
by  accident. 

Mr.  Durant  complains  that,  in  various  ways,  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  is  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  our  army  ;  and  he  considers  it  par- 
ticularly vexatious  that  this,  in  part,  is  done  under  cover  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, while  constitutional  guarantees  are  superseded  on  the  plea  of  mili- 
tary necessity.  The  truth  is,  that  what  is  done  and  omitted  about  slavea 
ia  done  and  omitted  on  the  same  military  necessity.  It  is  a  military  neces- 
eity  to  have  men  and  money  ;  and  we  cannot  get  either,  in  sufficient  num- 
bers or  amounts,  if  we  keep  from  or  drive  from  our  lines  slaves  coming  to 
them. 

Mr.  Durant  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  pressure  in  this  direction,  nor  of 
•  my  efforts  to  hold  it  within  bounds,  till  he,  and  such  as  he,  shall  have  titnd 
to  help  themselves. 
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I  Mn  not  posted  to  apeak  undftrstandingly  on  the  public  rcynlationa  of 
which  Mr.  Duraot  coruplaino.  If  t-iperience  shows  any  of  them  to  be 
vrong.  let  them  be  set  right.  I  think  I  can  perceive  in  the  iVecihiTii  of 
trade  which  Mr.  Durant  \irgea,  that  he  would  relieve  both  fiknda  and 
enemies  from  the  pressure  of  the  blockade.  By  thia  he  vfonld  serve  the 
«uemy  more  effectivtly  than  the  en^.my  is  able  to  serve  himself. 

I  do  not  say  or  believe  that  to  serve  the  enemy  is  the  purpose  of  Mr, 
Durant,  or  that  he  is  conscious  of  any  purposes  other  than  national  and 
patriotic  ones.  Still,  if  there  were  a  class  of  men  who,  having  no  choice 
of  sides  in  the  contest,  were  anxions  only  to  have  quiet  and  coniftn-t  for 
themselves  while  it  rages,  and  to  fall  in  with  the  victoriona  side  at  the 
end  of  it,  without  loss  to  themselves,  their  advice  as  to  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  contest  would  he  precisely  such  as  his. 

He  speaks  of  no  duty,  apparently  thinks  of  none,  resting  upon  t'nion 
men.  He  even  thinks  it  injurious  to  the  Union  cause  that  they  fhoiild  be 
restrained  in  trade  and  passage,  without  tnking  sides.  They  are  to  touch 
neither  a  wil  nor  a  pamp — Jive  merely  passengers  ("  dead-heads  "  at  that) 
— to  be  carried  snug  and  dry  throughout  the  etonn  and  safely  landed  right 
side  up.  Nay,  more — even  a  mutineer  is  to  go  untouched,  lest  tht-se  s.icred 
passengers  receive  an  accidental  wound. 

Of  course,  the  rebellion  will  never  be  suppressed  in  Louisiana,  if  the 
professed  Union  men  there  will  neither  help  to  do  it,  nor  permit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do  it  without  their  help. 

Now.  I  think  the  true  remedy  is  very  different  from  what  is  suggested 
by  Mr.  Durant.  It  does  not  lie  in  rounding  the  rough  aogk's  of  the  war, 
but  in  removing  the  necessity  for  the  war.  The  people  of  Louisiana,  who 
wish  protection  to  person  and  property,  have  but  to  reach  forth  their 
hands  and  take  it.  Let  them  in  good  faith  reinaugnrate  the  national  au- 
thority and  set  up  a  State  Government  conforming_thereto  under  the  Con- 
Btitntion.  They  know  how  to  do  it,  and  can  have  the  protoction  of  the 
army  while  doing  it.  The  army  will  be  withdrawn  so  soon  a^  such  Gov- 
ernment can  dispeuHB  with  its  presence,  and  the  people  of  the  State  can 
then,  upon  the  old  terms,  govern  themselves  to  their  own  liking.  This  is 
very  simple  aud  easy. 

If  they  will  not  do  this,  if  they  prefer  to  hazard  all  for  the  sake  of 
destroying  the  Government,  it  is  for  them  to  consider  whether  it  is  prob- 
able I  will  surrender  the  Government  to  save  them  from  losing  all.  If 
they  decline  what  I  suggest,  you  will  scarcely  need  to  ask  what  I  will 

do. 

"What  would  you  do  in  my  position?  "Would  you  drop  the  war  where  it 
is,  or  would  you  prosecute  it  in  future  with  elder-stalk  squirts,  charged 
with  rose-water?  Would  you  deal  lighter  blows  rather  than  heavier 
ones?  Would  you  give  up  the  contest  leaving  every  available  means  un- 
applied ? 

I  am  in  no  boastful  mood.  I  shall  not  do  more  than  I  can,  but  I  shall 
do  all  I  can  to  sav"  the  Government,  which  is  my  sworn  duty  as  well  as 
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my  personal  inclination.    I  shall  do  nothing  in  malice.    What  I  deal  with 
is  too  vast  for  malicious  dealing.  Yours  very  truly, 

A.    LlNOOLS. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  the  disposition  of  the  citizens 
to  exert  themselves  for  the  re-establishment  of  former 
civil  relations  increased,  and  preparations  were  accord- 
ingly made  to  hold  an  election  in  tlie  fall  of  that  year  for 
members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  General 
Shepli'y  had  been  appointed  Military  Gfovernor  of  the 
State,  and  to  him  the  President,  in  November,  addressed 
the  following  letter  on  tliat  subject : — 

ExEOFTiTS  Mahbiok,  WiBniKGTOH,  NoTmbu-  21, 1863. 
Dear  Sir  : — Dr.  Kennedy,  bearer  of  this,  has  some  apprehension  that 
Federal  ofHcers,  not  citizens  of  Louisiana,  may  be  set  up  as  candidates  for 
Congress  in  that  State.  In  my  view  there  could  be  no  possible  object  in 
such  an  election.  We  do  not  particularly  need  members  of  Congress  from 
those  States  to  enable  us  to  get  along  with  legislation  here.  What  we  do 
want  is  the  cnnclusive  evidence  that  respectable  citizens  of  Louisiana  are 
willing  to  be  members  of  Congress  and  to  swear  support  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  other  respectable  citizens  there  are  willing  to  vote  for  them 
and  send  them.  To  send  a  parcel  of  Northern  men  here  as  representa- 
tives, elected,  as  would  be  understood  (and  perhaps  really  so),  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  would  be  disgraceful  and  outrageous ;  and  were  I  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  here,  I  would  vote  against  admitting  any  such  man  to  a 
seat.  Yours,  very  truly, 

A.   LiSOOLN. 

Hon.  G.  F.  Shepley.' 

The  election  was  held,  and  Messrs.  Flanders  and  Hahn 
were  chosen  and  admitted  to  their  seats  at  the  ensuing 
session,  as  has  been  already  seen. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1863,  the  various  Union  associations 
of  New  Orleans  appHed  to  the  Military  Governor  of  the 
State  for  authority  to  call  a  convention  of  the  loyal  citi- 
zens  of  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  State 
Constitution,  and  of  re-establishing  civil  government 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  What  they 
especially  desired  of  him  was  that  he  should  order  a  regis- 
tration of  the  loyal  voters  of  the  State,  and  appoint  com- 
missioners of  registration  in  each  parish  to  register  the 
names  of  all  citizens  who  should  take  the  oath  of  aUe- 
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giance  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  repn- 
diate  allegiance  to  the  rebel  Confederacy.  General  Shep- 
ley,  in  reply,  recognized  fully  the  great  importance  of  the 
proposed  movement,  but  thought  it  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence that  it  should  proceed  as  the  spontaneous  act  of 
the  people  of  the  State,  without  the  slightest  appearance 
or  suspicion  of  having  been  in  any  degree  the  result  of 
military  dictation.  He  consented  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration of  such  voters  as  might  voluntarily  come  forward 
for  the  purpose  of  being  enrolled,  but  deferred  action 
upon  the  other  points  submitted  to  him  until  he  could  re- 
ceive definite  instructions  on  the  subject  I'rom  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington. 

In  June,  a  committee  of  planters,  recognizing  the  pro- 
priety of  some  movement  for  the  re-establishmeJit  of  civil 
authority  in  the  State,  and  not  concurring  in  the  policy  of 
those  who  proposed  to  form  a  new  constitution,  applied 
to  the  President,  asking  him  to  grant  a  full  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  State  as  they  existed  before  the  act  of  ' 
secession,  so  that  they  might  retui-n  to  their  allegiance 
under  the  old  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  that  he  would 
order  an  election  for  State  officers,  to  be  held  on  the  1st 
Monday  of  November. 

To  this  application  the  President  made  the  following 
reply  :— 

ExEOimvB  Mansion,  WisiiiNCTox  JnTt«  19, 1968. 

Gbntlkmen  : — Since  receiving  your  letter,  relialtU'  information  has 
reached  me  that  a  respectable  portion  of  the  Louisiana  people  desire  to 
amend  their  State  Constitution,  and  contemplate  holding  a  ccnvintion  for 
that  object.  The  fact  alone,  it  seems  to  me,  is  sufficient  reason  why  the 
General  Government  should  not  give  the  committee  tlu-  authority  you 
seek  to  act  under  the  existing  State  Constitution.  1  may  add,  that  while 
I  do  not  perceive  how  such  a  committee  could  facilitate  our  military  opera- 
tions in  Louiaiana,  I  really  apprehend  it  might  be  •*!>  nsul  as  ti  j  emharrasa 
them. 

A»  to  an  election  to  be  held  in  November,  there  is  aburnlant  time  with- 
out any  order  or  proclamation  from  me  just  now.     The  people  of  Louisi- 
ana shall  not  lack  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  election  for  both  Tederal  and 
State  officers  by  want  of  any  thing  within  my  power  to  give  tlieui. 
Your  obedient  serTant, 

A.  Li»ocLM. 
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After  the  appearance  of  the  President's  proclamafion, 
the  movement  towards  reconetruction  in  Louisiana  as- 
sumed givater  consistency,  and  was  carried  forward  with 
greater  steadiness  and  strength.  On  tlie  8th  of  January 
a  very  large  Free  State  Convention  was  held  at  New 
Orleans,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  indorsing  all 
the  acts  and  proclamations  of  the.  President,  and  urging 
the  immediate  adoption  of  measures  for  the  restoration  of 
the  State  to  its  old  place  in  the  Union.  On  the  llth,  Gen- 
eral Banks  issued  a  proclamation,  appointing  an  election 
for  State  officers  on  the  22d  of  February,  who  were  to  be 
installed  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  another  election  for 
drlegates  to  a  convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  on  the  first  Monday  in  April.  The  old  Constitution 
and  laws  of  Louisiana  were  to  be  observed,  except  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  slavery,  "which,"  said  General  Banks, 
"  being  inconsistent  with  the  present  condition  of  public 
affairs,  and  plainly  inapplicable  to  any  class  of  persons 
within  the  limits  of  the  State,  must  be  suspended,  and 
they  are  now  declared  inoperative  and  void"  The  oath 
of  allegiance  required  by  the  President  in  his  proclama- 
tion, with  the  condition  affixed  to  the  elective  franchise 
by  the  Constitutii  n  of  Louisiana,  was  prescribed  as  con- 
stituting the  qualifications  of  voters. 

Under  this  order,  parties  were  organized  for  the  elec- 
tion of  State  officers.  The  friends  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment were  divided,  and  two  candidates  were  put  in 
nomination  for  Governor,  Hon.  Michael  Hahn  being  the 
regular  nominee,  and  representing  the  supporters  of  the 
policy  of  tile  President,  and  Hon.  B.  F.  Flanders  being 
put  in  nomination  by  those  who  desired  a  more  radical 
policy  than  the  President  had  proposed.  Both  took  very 
decided  ground  against  the  continued  existence  of  slavery 
within  tile  State.  Hon.  C.  Eoselius  was  nominated  by 
that  portion  of  the  people  who  concurred  in  the  wish  for 
the  return  of  Louisiana  to  the  Union,  and  were  willing  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  by  the  President, 
but  who  nevertheless  disapproved  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  Administration,  especially  on  tlie  subject  of  sla- 
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very.     The  election  resulted  in  the   election   of  Mr. 
Hahn. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  election ; — 

EiBcunTx  Mahbion,  Wabbikotok,  ManA  18, 19GL 

Hon.  MioQAEL  Hauit  : 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  congratulate  you  on  having  fixed  year  name  in  history 
as  the  first  Free-Statu  Governor  of  Louisiana.  Now  you  are  about  to  have  a 
convention,  which,  among  dth^'r  things,  will  probably  define  the  elective 
franchise.  I  barely  ^n^'^'vst.  tiu-  your  jtrivate  consideration,  ivhcther  some 
of  the  colored  ]ioople  may  not  be  let  in.  as,  for  instance,  the  very  intelli- 
gent, and  eapL'cially  those  who  have  fought  gallantly  in  our  ranks.  They 
would  probably  help,  in  some  trying  time  to  come,  to  keep  the  jewel  of 
liberty  in  the  family  of  freedom.  But  this  is  only  a  suggestion,  not  to  the 
public,  but  to  you  alone.  Truly  yours, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Hahn  was  inaugurated  as  Governor  on  the  4th  of 
March.  On  the  15th  he  was  clothed  witli  thi-  powers 
previously  exerdscd  hy  General  Banks,  as  nailitary  gov- 
ernor, hy  the  following  order  from  the  President : — 

Exr.cvTivE  Mansioh,  Wabdinqtoh,  March  IB,  1864. 
His  Excellency  MionAEL  Hahn,  Gorrrnor  of  Lowhiana  : 

Until  farther  orders,  you  are  hereby  invested  with  the  powers  exercised 
hitherto  by  the  military  governor  of  Louisiana. 

Yours  truly, 

AnnAnAM  Linooln. 

On  March  16th,  Governor  Hahn  issued  a  proclamation, 
notifying  the  electors  of  the  State  of  the  election  for  del- 
egates to  the  convention  previously  ordered  by  General 
Banks. 

The  party  which  elected  Governor  Hahn  succeeded  also 
in  electing  a  large  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  con-  ' 
vention,  which  met  in  New  Orleans  on  the  6th  of  April. 
On  the  nth  of  May  it  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  seventy  to  six- 
teen, a  clause  of  the  new  Constitution,  by  which  slavery 
was  forever  abolished  in  the  State.  The  Constitution  was 
adopted  on  the  5th  of  September,  by  a  vote  of  six  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  six  to  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six. 

Great  umbrage  was  taken  at  these  proceedings  by  some 
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of  the  best  friends  of  the  cause,  as  if  there  had  been  an 
unauthorized  and  unjustifiable  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  President,  so  that  this  Constitution  and  this  State 
Government,  though  nominally  the  work  of  the  people, 
were  in  reality  only  hia.  That  this  was  a  mistake,  the 
following  letter,  written  in  August,  1863,  is  sufficient 
proof : — 

Exiounn  Mariioh,  Wabbingtok,  Auffutt  5, 1668. 

My  dear  Genkkai.  Banks  : 

While  I  very  well  koow  what  I  would  be  glad  for  Louisiana  to  do,  it 
is  quite  a  ditferent  thing  ferine  to  aasume  direction  of  the  matter.  I 
would  be  glad  fci-  Iier  to  make  a  new  Constitution,  recognizing  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  and  adopting  emancipation  in  those  parts  of  the 
State  to  which  the  proclamation  does  not  apply.  And  while  she  is  at  it, 
I  think  it  would  not  be  objectionable  for  her  to  adopt  some  practical  sys- 
tem by  which  the  two  races  could  gradually  live  themseh'es  out  of  their 
old  relation  to  each  other,  and  both  come  out  better  prepared  for  the 
new.  Education  for  young  blacks  should  be  inchided  in  tlie  plan.  After 
all,  the  power  or  i-lcment  of  "contract"  may  be  sufficient  for  this  proba- 
tionary pfriod,  and  by  its  simplicity  and  flexibility  may  be  the  better. 

As  an  anti-slavery  man,  I  have  a  motive  to  desire  emancipation  which 
pro-slavery  men  do  not  have;  but  even  they  have  strong  enongh  reason 
to  thu-i  place  themst;lves  again  under  the  shield  of  the  Union,  and  to  thus 
perpetually  hedge  against  the  recurrence  of  the  scenes  through  which  we 
are  now  passing. 

Governor  Shepley  has  informed  me  that  Mr.  Durant  is  now  taking  a 
registry,  with  a  view  to  the  election  of  a  Constitutional  Convention  in 
Louisiana.  This,  to  me,  appears  proper.  If  such  convention  were  to 
ask  my  views,  I  could  present  little  else  than  what  I  now  say  to  you.  1 
think  the  thing  should  be  pushed  forward,  so  that,  if  posbihie,  its  mature 
work  may  reach  here  by  the  meeting  of  Congresa. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  I  shall  not,  in  any  event,  retract  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation;  nor,  as  Executive,  ever  return  to  slavery  any 
person  who  is  free  by  the  terras  of  that  proclamation,  or  by  any  of  the 
acts  of  Congress. 

If  Louisiana  shall  rtend  members  to  Congress,  their  admis.-ion  to  seats 
will  depend,  as  you  know,  upon  the  respective  Houses,  and  not  upon  the 
President.         *         *        *        * 

Tours,  very  truly, 
(Signed)  A.  Lincoln. 

In  Arkansas,  where  a  decided  Union  feeling  had  exist- 
ed from  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  the  appearance  of 
the  proclamation  was  the  signal  for  a  movement  to  bring 
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the  State  back  into  the  Union.  On  the  20th  of  January, 
a  delegation  of  citizens  from  that  State  had  an  interview 
with  the  President,  in  which  they  urged  the  adoption  of 
certain  measures  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  legal  State 
Government,  and  eapecially  the  ordering  of  an  election  for 
Governor.  In  consequence  of  this  application,  and  in 
substantial  compliance  with  their  request,  the  President 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  General  Steele,  who  com- 
manded in  that  Departmeut : — 

EzBOtmvi  MxNBiOif,  Wabodiston,  January  20,  ISG4. 

Major -General  Steklb  : 

Sundry  citizens  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  petition  me  that  an  olection 
may  be  held  in  thnt  State,  at  which  to  elect  a  Governor;  that  it  be  as- 
anmed  at  that  election,  and  thenceforward,  that  tlie  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  State,  as  before  the  rebellion,  are  in  full  force,  except  that  the  con- 
stitution is  so  modified  as  to  declare  that  there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted ;  that  thf  General  Asst-rnbly  may 
make  such  provisions  for  the  freed  people  as  shall  recognize  and  d^'Clare 
their  permanent  freedom,  and  provide  for  their  education,  and  which  may 
yet  be  construed  as  a  temporary  arrangement  suitable  to  thuir  condition 
as  a  laboring,  landless,  and  homeless  class ;  that  said  el^jction  shall  be 
held  ou  the  28th  of  March,  ls64,  at  all  the  usual  places  of  the  State,  or  all 
such  as  voters  may  attend  for  that  purpose;  that  the  voters  attending  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  said  day  may  choose  judges  and  clerks  of 
election  for  such  purpose;  that  all  persons  qualified  by  said  constitution 
and  laws,  and  taking  the  oath  presented  in  the  President's  proclamation 
of  December  8,  1863,  either  before  or  at  the  election,  and  none  others, 
may  be  voters;  that  each  set  of  judges  and  clerks  may  make  returns  di- 
rectly to  you  on  or  before  the  — th  day  of nest;  that  in  all  other 

respects  said  election  may  be  conducted  according  to  said  constitution 
and  laws;  that  on  receipt  of  said  returns,  when  five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  six  votes  shall  have  been  cast,  you  can  receive  said  votes,  and 
ascertain  all  who  shall  thereby  appear  to  have  been  elected  ;  that  on  the 

— th  day  of next,  all  persons  so  appearing  to  have  been  elected, 

who  shall  appear  before  you  at  Little  Rock,  and  take  the  oath,  to  be  by 
yon  severally  administered,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  said  modified  C&nstitution  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  may 
be  declared  by  you  qualified  and  empowered  to  enter  immediately 
upon  the  duties  of  the  offices  to  which  they  shall  have  been  respectively 
elected. 

You  will  please  order  an  election  to  take  place  on  the  28th  of  Marclu 
1864,  and  returns  to  be  made  in  fifteen  days  thereafter. 

A.  LXNCOLN. 
Hosted  byGoOgle 
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Upon  the  return  of  the  delegation  to  Arkansas,  they 
issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  urging  them 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  tiius  afforded  for 
restoring  their  State  to  its  old  prosperity,  and  assuring 
them,  from  personal  observation,  that  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States  would  moat  cordially  welcome  their 
return  to  the  Union.  Meantime,  a  convention  had  as- 
sembled at  Little  Rock,  composed  of  delegates  elected 
without  any  formality,  and  not  under  the  authority  of  the 
General  Government,  and  proceeded  to  form  a  new  State 
Constitution,  and  to  fix  a  day  for  an  election. 

Upon  being  informed  of  this,  the  President  seems  to 
have  sent  orders  to  General  Steele  to  help  on  this  move- 
ment, and  he  telegraphed  to  the  Provisional  Government 
as  follows  : — ■ 

WABHOGTOit,  FebTTiary  6, 18M. 
J.  MUBPHT  : 

i[y  order  to  Qeneral  Steele,  about  an  election,  w&a  made  iu  ignorance 
of  the  action  your  convention  had  taken  or  would  take.  A  subsequent 
letter  directs  General  Steele  to  aid  you  on  your  own  plan,  and  not  to 
thwart  or  hinder  yon.     Show  this  to  him. 

A.  Lincoln, 

He  also  wrote  the  following  letter  to  one  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens : — 

To  William  Fishbaos: 

When  I  fired  a  plan  for  an  election  in  Arkansas,  I  did  it  in  ignorance 
that  your  convention  was  at  the  same  work.  Since  I  learned  the  latter 
fact,  I  have  been  constantly  trying  to  yield  my  plan  to  theirs.  I  have 
Bent  two  letters  to  General  Steele,  and  three  or  four  dispatches  to  you  and 
others,  eaying  that  he  (General  Steele)  must  be  master,  but  that  it  will 
probably  be  best  for  him  to  keep  the  convention  on  its  own  plan.  Some 
single" mind  must  be  master,  else  there  will  be  no  agreement  on  any  thing; 
and  General  Steele,  commanding  the  military  and  being  on  the  ground, 
is  the  best  man  to  be  that  master.  Even  now  citizens  are  telegraphing 
me  to  postpone  the  election  to  a  later  day  *han  wther  fixed  by  the  con- 
vention or  me.     This  discord  must  be  silenced. 

A.   LlNCOUT. 

The  dispatches  to  General  Steele  reached  him  both 
together,  and  only  a  few  days  before  the  day  fixed  by 
the  convention  for  the  election.    All  that  he  did,  there- 
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tore,  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people  to 
come  out  and  vote  at  the  ensuing  election. 

The  convention  framed  a  constitution  abolishing  sla- 
very, which  was  snhaequently  adopted  by  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  people. 

It  also  provided  for  the  election  of  State  officers  on  the 
day  appointed  for  the  vote  upon  the  constitution;  and 
the  legislature  chosen  at  that  election  elected  two  gentle- 
men, Messrs.  Fiahback  and  Baxter,  as  United  States 
Senators,  and  also  Representatives.  Thcsi;  gentlemen 
presented  their  credentials  at  Washington,  wliereupon  Mr. 
Sumner  offered  the  following  resolution  in  the  Senate  : — 

lieeolte<?,  That  a  State  pretending  to  secede  from  tlie  Union,  and  bat- 
tling against  the  General  Government  to  maintain  that  position,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  rebel  State,  subject  to  military  oeonpation,  and  without 
representation  on  this  floor,  until  it  has  been  readmitted  by  a  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress ;  and  the  Senate  will  decline  to  entertain  any  appli- 
cation from  any  such  rebel  State  until  after  such  a  vote  of  both  Houses. 

The  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, who,  without  adopting  the  views  of  Jlr.  Sumner' s 
resolution,  reported  on  the  27th  of  June  that  on  the  facts  it 
did  not  appear  that  the  rebellion  was  so  far  suppressed  in 
Arkansas  as  to  entitle  the  State  to  representation  in  Con- 
gress, and  that  therefore  Messrs.  Fisiiback  and  Baxter 
were  not  entitled  to  seats  as  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Arkansas.  And  the  Senate  on  the  ne.xt  day  adopted  their 
report  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  six. 

In  the  House,  meanwhile,  the  Committee  on  Elections,  to 
whom  the  application  of  the  Arkansas  members  had  been 
referred,  reported  to  postpone  their  admission  until  a 'com- 
mission could  be  sent  to  iuqirire  into  and  report  the  facts 
of  the  election,  and  to  create  a  commission  for  the  exami- 
nation of  all  such  cases.  This  proposition  was,  however, 
laid  on  the  table,  and  the  members  were  not  admitted. 
This  action  put  to  rest  all  question  of  the  representation 
of  the  State  in  Congress  till  the  next  session. 

The  cause  of  the  rejection  of  these  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives was,  that  a  majority  in  Congress  had  not  agreed 
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with  the  President  in  reference  to  the  plan  of  reconstruc- 
tion whicli  he  proposed.  A  bill  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  States  was  introduced  into  the  Senate,  and  finally 
passed  both  Houses  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  It 
provided  that  the  President  should  appoint,  for  each  of 
the  States  declared  in  rebellion,  a  Provisional  Governor, 
who  should  be  charged  with  the  civil  administration  of 
the  State  until  a  State  Government  should  be  organized,  and 
such  other  civil  officers  as  were  necessary  for  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  ;  that  as  soon  as  military  resist- 
ance to  the  United  States  should  be  suppressed  and  the 
people  had  sufficiently  returned  to  their  obedience,  the 
Governor  should  make  an  enrolment  of  the  white  male 
citizens,  spi'cilying  which  of  them  had  taken  the  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  if  those 
who  had  taken  it  were  a  majority  of  the  persons  enrolled, 
he  should  order  an  election  for  delegates  to  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  to  be  elected  by  the  loyal  white  male 
citizens  of  the  United  States  aged  twenty-one  years  and 
resident  in  the  district  for  which  they  voted,  or  absent  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  who  had  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  3, 
1863;  that  this  convention  should  declare,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  State,  their  submission  to  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  adopt  the  following 
provisions,  prescribed  by  Congress  in  the  execution  of 
its  constitutional  duty  to  guarantee  to  every  State  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,  viz.: — 

Firat. — No  person  who  has  held  or  exercised  any  office,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, except  offices  merely  ministerial  and  military  offices  below  the  grade 
of  colonel,  State  or  Confederate,  under  the  usurping  power,  shall  vote 
for  or  be  a  member  of  the  Legislature  or  Governor, 

Second. — Involuntary  servitude  is  forever  prohibited,  and  the  freedom 
of  all  persona  is  forever  guaranteed  in  the  State. 

Third. — No  debt,  State  or  Confederate,  created  by  or  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  usurping  power,  shall  be  recognized  or  paid  by  the  State. 

The  bill  further  pi-ovided  that  when  a  constitution 
containing  these  provisions  should  have  been  framed  by 
the  convention  and  adopted  by  the  popular  vote,  the 
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Governor  should  certify  that  fact  to  the  Presideni,  who, 
after  ohtaining,  the  assent  of  Congress,  sliould  recognize 
this  Government  so  establislied  as  the  Govfrnment  of  thi* 
State,  and  from  that  date  senators  and  representatives  and 
electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  should  be  ek-cted 
in  the  Statt*.  Further  provisions  were  made  for  thi-  dis- 
solution of  the  convention  in  case  it  sliould  refuse'  to  frame 
a  constitution  contaiuing  the  above  provisions,  and  the 
calling  of  another  convention  by  order  of  the  President 
whenever  he  should  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority were  -vrilling  to  adopt  them  ;  and  also  for  the  civil 
administration  of  the  State  in  the  mean  time,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  and  the  disfranchisement  of  rebel  officers. 
This  bill  thus  passed  by  Congress  was  prrsmtfd  to  the 
President  just  before  the  close  of  the  session,  but  was  not 
signed  by  him.  The  reasons  for  his  refusal  to  sign  it  he 
afterwards  thought  fit  to  make  known,  which  he  did  by 
the  following  proclamation  : — 

Whereas,  at  the  late  session,  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  guarantee  to 
certain  Stati.s  whose  Governments  have  been  usurped  or  o\ertlirown,  a 
republican  form  of  government,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereunto  annexed. 
And, 

Whereas,  the  said  bill  was  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
8tate,s  for  his  approval,  less  than  one  hour  before  the  sjnfi  die  adjourn- 
ment of  said  session,  and  was  not  signed  by  liim.     And, 

Where'is,  tlie  said  bill  contains,  amon^  other  things,  a  plan  for  restoring 
the  States  in  rebellion  to  their  proper  practical  relation  in  the  Union,  which 
plan  expressed  the  sense  of  Congress  upon  that  subject,  and  ivhich  plan 
it  is  nowr  thought  fit  to  lay  before  the  people  for  tln.'ir  coii>i.k- ration  : 

Now,  therefure.  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  tlje  United  States,  do 
proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known  that  while  I  am,  a;- 1  was  in  December 
last,  when  by  proclamation  I  propounded  a  plan  for  resturation,  unpre- 
pared by  a  formal  approval  of  this  bill  to  be  inflexibly  committed  to  any 
single  plan  of  resturation,  and  while  I  am  also  unpreparud  to  declare  that 
the  Free  State  Constitutions  and  Governments  already  adopted  and  in- 
stalled in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  shall  be  set  aside  and  held  for  nauglit, 
tliereby  repelling  and  discouraging  the  loyal  citizens  who  have  set  up  the 
same  as  to  further  effort,  or  to  declare  a  constitutional  competency  in 
Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States,  but  am  at  the  same  time  sin- 
cerely hoping  and  expecting  that  a  constitutional  amendment  abolishing 
slavery  throughout  tlie  nation  may  be  adopted :  nevertheless,  I  am  fully 
satisfied  with  thj  system  for  reHtoration  contained  in  the  bill,  as  one  very 
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proper  for  the  loyal  people  of  any  State  choosing  to  adopt  it,  and  that  I 
am,  and  at  all  times  shall  be,  prepared  to  give  the  Exei^utive  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  any  such  people,  so  soon  as  the  mihtary  resistance  to  the  United 
States  shall  havo  been  suppressed  in  any  envh  State,  and  the  people 
thereof  shall  have  sufficiently  returned  to  their  obedience  to  the  Conati- 
tntion  and  the  luwa  of  the  United  States — in  which  cases  Military  Gov* 
©rnora  will  be  appointed,  with  directions  to  proceed  according  to  the  biU, 
In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  eet  ray  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  tlie  City  of  Washington,  this  eighth  day  of  July,  in  the 
[l.  s.]       year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-ninth. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

Wm.  H.  Sewahd,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  relations  of  the  warcamed  on  to  maintain  the  repub- 
lican government  of  the  United  States,  against  tlie  efforts 
of  the  slavfholding  oligarchy  for  its  overthrow,  to  the 
general  interests  of  labor,  from  time  to  time  enlisted  a 
good  deal  of  the  tiioughts  of  tlie  Presidunt,  and  elicited 
from  him  expressions  of  his  own  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject. On  the  31st  of  December,  1863,  a  very  large  meet- 
ing of  workingmen  was  held  at  Manchester,  England,  to 
express  their  opinion  in  regard  to  the  war  in  the  United 
States.  At  that  meeting  an  address  to  President  Lincoln 
was  adopted,  expressing  the  kindest  sentiments  towards 
this  country,  and  declaring  that,  since  it  had  become  evi- 
dent tliat  the  destruction  of  slavery  was  involved  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  their  sympathies  had  been 
thoroughly  and  heartily  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This  ad- 
dress was  forwarded  to  the  President  through  the  Amer- 
ican Minister  in  London,  and  elicited  the  following  re- 
ply:— 

ErsccnvB  Mansion,  WAsmNaiON,  January  19, 18(0, 
To  the  WorJcingmen  <if  Manehetter  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  address  and  reso- 
Intions  which  you  sent  me  on  the  eve  of  the  new  year.  When  I  came, 
on  the  4tli  of  March,  18G1,  through  a  free  and  constitutional  election,  tu 
presidH  in  the  Government  of  the  United  Stiiles,  the  cooutry  was  found 
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at  the  verge  of  civil  war.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  cause,  or 
whoaesoever  the  fuiilt,  one  duty,  paiaraoont  to  all  others,  w&a  fiefore  me, 
namely,  to  raaintain  and  preserve  at  once  the  Constitution  and  tije  integ- 
rity of  the  Federal  RepHblic.  A  conscientious  purpose  to  perform  tliis 
duty  is  the  key  to  all  the  measures  of  adiuinistriitioa  wliich  have  been, 
and  to  all  which  will  hereafter  be  pursued.  Under  our  frame  of  govern- 
ment and  my  official  oath,  I  could  not  depart  from  this  pnrpose  if  I 
would.  It  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  Governments  to  enlarge  or  re- 
Btrict  the  scope  of  moral  results  which  follow  the  policies  that  they 
may  deem  it  necessary,  for  the  public  safety,  from  time  to  time  to 
adopt. 

I  have  understood  well  that  the  duty  of  self-preservation  rests  solely 
with  the  American  people.  But  I  have  at  the  same  timo  been  aware 
that  favor  or  disfavor  of  foreign  nations  might  have  a  material  influence 
in  enlarging  or  prolonging  the  struggle  with  disloyal  men  in  which  the 
country  is  engaged.  A  fair  examination  of  history  has  served  tn  author-  ■ 
ize  a  belief  that  the  past  actions  and  influences  of  the  United  Stales  were 
generally  regarded  as  having  been  beneficial  towards  mankind.  I  have, 
therefore,  reckoned  upon  the  forbearance  of  nations.  Circumstances — 
to  some  of  which  you  kindly  allude — induced  me  especially  to  expect  that 
if  justice  and  good  faith  should  be  practised  by  the  United  States,  they 
would  encouatcr  no  hostile  influence  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
now  a  pleasant  duty  to  acknowledge  the  demonstration  you  have  given 
of  your  desire  that  a  spirit  of  amity  and  peace  towards  this  country  may 
prevail  in  the  councils  of  yonr  Queen,  who  is  resiiectcd  and  esteemed  in 
your  own  country  only  more  than  she  is  by  the  kindred  natiuii  which  has 
its  home  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  know  and  deeply  deplore  the  sufferings  which  the  workingmen  at 
Manchester,  and  in  all  Europe,  arccalled  to  endure  in  this  crisis.  It  has 
heeni)ften  and  studiously  represented  that  the  attempt  to  overthrow  this 
Government,  which  was  built  upon  the  foundation  of  human  rif^hts,  and 
to  substitute  for  it  one  which  should  rest  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  hu- 
man slavery,  was  hkely  to  obtain  the  favor  of  Europe.  Through  the 
action  of  our  disloyal  citizens,  the  workingmen  of  Europe  have  been 
subjected  to  severe  trials,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  their  sanction  to  that 
attempt.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  cannot  but  regard  your  decisive 
utterances  upon  the  question  as  an  instance  of  sublime  Christian  heruism, 
which  has  not  been,  surpassed  in  any  age  or  in  any  country.  It  is  indeed 
an  energetic  and  reinspiring  assurance  of  the  inherent  power  of  truth, 
and  of  the  ultimate  and  universal  triumph  of  justice,  humanity,  and  free- 
dom, I  do  not  doubt  that  the  sentiments  you  have  expressed  will  be 
sustained  by  your  great  nation  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  assuring  you  that  they  will  excite  aAoiration,  esteem,  and  the 
most  reciprocal  feelings  of  friendship  among  the  American  people.  I 
hail  this  interchange  of  sentiment,  therefore,  as  an  augury  that  whatever 
else  may  happen,  whatever  misfortune  may  befall  your  country  or  mj " 
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own,  the  peace  and  friendship  which  now  exist  between  the  two  natJooB 
will  be,  aa  it  shall  be  ray  desire  to  make  them,  per|)etnal. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Tlie  workingmen  of  London  held  a  aimilar  meeting  at 
about  tlie  same  time,  and  took  substantially  tlie  same 
action.  The  President  made  the  following  response  to 
their  address : — 

ExKUTiVB  MiNeioN,  Fth)-uary  2, 1868. 
To  the   Workingmen  of  London  : 

I  have  received  the  New  Year's  Address  which  yon  have  sent  me,  with 
w  sincere  appreciation  of  the  exalted  and  humane  sentiments  by  which  it 
was  inspired. 

Ah  these  sentiments  are  manifestly  the  enduring  support  of  the  free 
institvaiuQS  of  England,  so  I  am  sure  also  that  they  constitute  the  only 
i-elialilc  basis  fur  free  institutions  throughout  the  world. 

The  resouiTt.'s,  advantages,  and  powers  of  the  American  people  are 
V1.TV  great,  and  they  have  consequently  succeeded  to  equally  great  respon- 
t-ibilitiL's.  It  sev Ills  to  have  devolved  upon  thera  to  test  whetlicr  a  gov- 
-rmiK'nt  establishi.'il  on  the  iirinciples  of  human  frcu'dom  jan  be  main- 
lainid  against  an  effort  to  build  one  upon  the  exclusive  foundation  of 
tiuni;i!i  bondage.  They  will  rejoice  with  me  in  the  new  evidences  which 
your  proct'u'dings  furnish,  that  the  magnanimity  they  ar^  exhibiting  is 
justly  estimated  by  the  true  friends  of  freedom  and  humanity  in  foreign 
countries. 

Accept  my  best  wishes  for  your  individual  welfare,  and  for  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  British  people. 

Abbaham  Lincoln. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1864,  a  committee  from  the  Work- 
ingmen's  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  waited 
upon  the  President  and  delivered  an  address,  stating  the 
general  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Association,  and  re- 
questing that  he  would  allow  his  name  to  be  enrolled 
among  its  honorary  members.  To  this  address  the  Pres- 
ident made  the  following  reply : — 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee: — The  honorary  membership  in  yonr 
association,  as  generously  tendered,  is  gratefully  accepted. 

You  comprehend,  as  your  address  shows,  that  the  existing  rebellion 
means  more  and  tends  to  do  more  than  the  perpetuation  of  African  sla- 
vfry—that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  war  upon  the  rights  of  all  working  people. 
Partly  to  show  that  this  view  has  not  escaped  my  attention,  and  portly 
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that  -I  eiinsot-keUer  express  mjatlf,  I  read  a  pasBSge  from  tlie  message  to 
OoBgresB  in  December,  1861 : — 

"  It  oontinuea  to  develop  that  the  inBurrection  is  largely,  if  not  ex- 
dosively,  s  war  upon  the  first  principle  of  popnlar  goTemmeot,  the  rights 
qf  the  people.  Oonoluaivo  e^ence  of  this  is  found  in  the  roost  grave 
and  maturely  considered  public  documents,  aa  well  as  in  the  general  tone 
at  the  insurgents.  In  thoae  documents  we  find  the  abridgment  of  the 
Misting  right  of  suffrage,  and  the  denial  to  the  people  of  aSi  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  selection  of  public  officers,  except  the  legislative,  boldly 
advocated,  with  labored  argument  to  prove  that  large  control  of  the 
people  in  government  is  the  source  of  all  political  evil.  Monarchy  itself 
is  sometimes  hinted  at  as  a  possible  refuge  from  the  power  of  the  people. 

"In  my  present  position  I  could  scarcely  be  justified  were  I  to  omit 
Twaing  a  warning  voice  gainst  this  approach  of  returning  despotism. 

"  It  is  not  needed,  nor  fitting  here,  tliat  a  general  argument  .should  he 
made  in  favor  of  popular  institutious ;  but  there  is  one  point,  witli  it9 
ooanections,  not  so  hackneyed  as  most  others,  to  which  I  ask  a  brief  at- 
tention. It  is  the  effort  to  place  capital  on  an  equal  footing,  if  not  above 
U^or,  in  the  structure  of  government.  It  is  assumed  that  labor  ia  avail- 
able  only  in  connection  with  capital;  that  nobody  labors  unless  some- 
body else,  owning  capital,  somehow  by  the  use  of  it  induces  him  to  labor. 
This  assumed,  it  is  next  considered  whether  it  is  best  that  capital  shall 
hire  laborers,  and  thns  induce  them  to  work  by  their  own  consent,  or  6wy 
^era,  and  drive  them  to  it  without  their  consent.  Having  proceeded  so 
&r,  it  ia  naturally  conoluded  that  all  laborers  are  either  hired  laborers,  or 
what  we  call  slaves.  And,  further,  it  is  assumed  that  whoever  is  once  a 
jiired  laborer,  is  fixed  in  that  condition  for  life.  Now  there  is  no  such 
relation  between  capital  and  labor  as  assumed,  nor  is  there  any  such 
thing  as  a  free  man  being  fixed  for  life  in  the  condition  of  a  hired  laborer. 
Both  these  assumptions  are  false,  and  all  inferences  from  them  are 
groundless. 

"Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital.  Capital  is  only  the 
fiTiit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  hod  not  first  existed. 
Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves  much  the  higher  considera- 
tion. Oapital  has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any 
Other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
a  relatipn  between  capital  and  labor,  prodnciag  mutual  benefits.  The 
error  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of  a  community  exists  within 
that  relation,  A  few  men  own  capital,  and  that  few  avoid  labor  them- 
aely^  and,  with  their  capital,  hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor  for  them. 
A.  large  m^ority  belong  to  neither  class — neither  work  for  others,  nor 
have  others  working  for  them.  In  most  of  the  Southern  States,  a  major- 
ity of  the  whole  people,  of  all  colors,  are  neither  slaves  nor  masters ;  while 
in  the  Northern,  a  large  msjority  are  neither  hirers  nor  hired.  Men  with 
their  families — wives,  sons,  and  daugljters — work  for  themselves,  on  their 
farms,  in  their  houses,  and  in  their  shops,  taking  the  whole  product  to 
'  themselves,  and  asking  no  favors  of  capital  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  hired 
laborers  or  slaves  on  the  other.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  a  considerable 
aomber  of  persons  mingle  their  own  labor  with  capital;  that  is,  they 
labor  with  their  own  hands,  and  alao  buy  or  hire  others  to  labor  for  them, 
hnt  this  is  only  a  mixed  and  not  a  distinct  class.  No  principle  stated  is 
d^turbed  by  the  existence  of  this  mixed  class. 

'"  *'  Aglain;  as  has  alreidy  been  said,  there  is  not,  of  necessity,  any  snch 
tting'  u  the  free  hired  laborer  being  fixed  to  that  condition  fur  life. 
IfMy  iffdependN^t  men  everywhere  in  ^eae  Statea,  a  few  yeara  back  in 
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their  Vitos,  were  hired  laborers.  The  prudent  peanilo38  beginner  in  the 
world  htbors  for  wages  a  while,  saves  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy  tools 
or  land  for  himself,  then  labors  on  his  own  account  anotlier  while,  and  at 
length  hirus  another  new  beginner  to  help  him.  This  is  the  juat  and 
generous  and  prosperous  system  which  opens  the  way  to  all — gives  hope 
to  all,  and  consequent  energy  and  progress,  and  improvement  of  condi- 
tion to  all.  No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  bo  trusted  than  those 
who  toil  up  from  poverty — none  less  inclined  to  touch  or  take  aught 
which  they  have  not  honestly  earned.  Let  them  beware  of  surrendering 
a  political  power  they  already  possess,  and  which,  if  surrendered,  will 
surely  be  used  to  close  the  door  of  advancement  against  such  as  they,  and 
to  fix  new  disabilities  and  burdens  upon  them,  till  all  of  liberty  shall  be 
lost." 

The  views  then  expressed  remain  unchanged,  nor  have  I  much  to  add. 
None  are  eo  deeply  interested  to  resist  the  present  rebellion  as  the  work- 
ing people.  Let  them  beware  of  prejudices,  working  division  and  hos- 
tility ftmong  thmselves.  The  most  notable  feature  of  a  disturbance  in 
your  city  last  summer  was  the  hanging  of  soma  working  people  by  other 
working  people.  It  should  never  he  so.  The  strongest  bond  of  human 
sympathy,  outside  of  the  family  relation,  should  be  one  uniting  all  work- 
ing people,  of  all  nations,  and  tongues,  and  kindreds.  Nor  should  this 
lead  to  a  war  upon  property,  or  the  owners  of  property.  Property  is  the 
fruit  of  labor;  property  is  desirable;  Is  a  positive  good  in  the  world. 
That  snDie  shouhl  be  rich  shows  that  others  may  become  rich,  and,  hence, 
is  just  encouray;ement  to  industry  and  enterprise.  Let  not  him  who  is 
houseless  pull  down  the  house  of  another,  but  let  him  labor  diligently 
and  build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example  assuring  that  his  own  shall  be 
safe  from  violence  when  built. 

The  President  had  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
volunteer  movements  of  benevolent  people  throughout 
the  country,  for  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  among  our  soldiers.  A  meeting  of  one  of  these 
organizations,  the  Christian  Commission,  was  held  at 
Washington,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1863,  to  which 
President  Lincoln,  unable  to  attend  and  preside,  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter : — 

EiKCiTTivE  Mansiox,  feimaiy  22,  ISrA 
Rev.  Alexander  Reed  : 

Mt  Dear  Siit:— Your  note,  by  which  you,' as  General  Superintendent 
of  the  United  States  Christian  Commission,  invite  me  to  preside  at  n 
meetinsf  to  be  held  this  day,  at  the  hal)  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  this  city,  is  received. 

While,  for  reasons  which  I  deem  sufficient,  I  must  decline  to  preside, 
I  cannot  withhold  roy  approval  of  the  meeting,  and  its  worthy  objecta. 
Whatever  shall  be,  sincerely  and  in  God's  name,  devised  for  the  good 
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of  the  soldiers  and  aeainen  in  their  hard  spheres  of  duty,  ran  scarcely 
fail  to  be  blessed.  And  whatever  shall  tend  to  turn  oitr  thoughts  from 
the  unreasoning  and  uncharitable  passions,  prejudices,  and  jc^aloueies 
incidenli  to  a  great  national  trouble  such  as  ours,  and  to  fix  them  on  the 
vast  and  long-enduring  consequences,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  which  are  to 
result  from  the  struggle,  and  especially  to  strengthen  our  reliance  on  the 
Supreme  Being  for  the  final  triumph  of  the  right,  cannot  but  be  well  for 
us  all. 

The  birthday  of  Washington  and  the  Christian  Sabbath  coinciding  this 
year,  and  suggesting  together  the  highest  interests  of  this  life  and  of  that 
to  come,  is  most  propitious  for  the  meeting  proposed. 

Yoxir  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1864,  at  the  close  of  a  fair  in 
Washington,  given  at  the  Patent  Office,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sick  and  -wounded  soldiers  of  tlie  army.  President 
Lincoln,  happening  to  he  present,  in  response  to  loud  and 
continuous  calls,  made  the  following  remarks  : — 

Ladies  asd  Gentlemen  : — I  appear  to  eay  but  a  word.  This  extraor- 
dinary war  in  which  we  are  engaged  falls  heavily  upon  all  elases  of  peo- 
ple, but  the  most  heavily  upon  the  soldier.  For  it  has  been  said,  all  that  a 
man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life;  and  while  all  contribute  of  Iheir 
substance,  the  soldier  puts  his  life  at  stake,  and  often  yields  it  up  in  hia 
country's  cause.     The  highest  merit,  then,  is  due  to  the  snlilier. 

In  this  extraordinary  war,  extraordinary  developments  have  manifested 
themselves,  such  as  have  not  been  seen  in  former  wars;  and  among  these 
manifestations  nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  than  these  fairs  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  soldiers  and  their  families.  And  the  chief  agents  in 
these  fairs  are  the  women  of  America. 

I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  language  of  eulogy;  T  ha\c  never 
studied  the  art  of  paying  compliments  to  women ;  but  I  must  say,  that 
if  all  that  has  been  said  by  orators  and  poets  since  the  creation  of  the 
world  in  praise  of  women  were  applied  to  the  women  of  America,  it 
would  not  do  them  justice  for  their  conduct  during  this  war.  I  will 
close  by  saying,  God  bless  the  women  of  America  I 

Still  another  occasion  of  a  similar  character  occurred 
at  Baltimore  on  the  18th  of  April,  at  the  opening  of  a 
fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  The 
President  accepted  an  invitation  to  attend  the  opening 
exercises,  and  made  the  following  remarks : — 

Ladies  and  GENTr.EMEN: — Calling  to  mind  that  we  are  in  Baltimore, 
we  cannot  fail  to  note  that  the  world  moves.  Looking  upon  thc^e  many 
people  assembled  here  to  serve,  as  they  best  may,  the  soldiers  of  the 
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Union,  it  occurs  at  once  that  three  yoara  ago  the  Bame  soldiers  could 
not  so  much  as  pass  tlirough  Baltimore.  The  change  from  then  till  now 
is  both  great  and  gratifying.  liK'ssiiigs  on  the  brave  men  who  have 
wrought  the  change,  and  the  fair  women  who  strive  to  reward  them 
for  it ! 

But  Baltiraore  eugcests  more  than  could  happen  within  Baltimore. 
The  change  within  Baltimore  is  part  only  of  a  far  wider  change.  When 
the  war  be^tin,  three  years  ago,  ntither  party,  nor  any  man,  expected  it 
would  last  till  now.  Each  looked  fur  the  end,  in  some  way,  long  ere  to- 
day. Nt.-ither  did  any  anticipate  that  domestic  slavery  would  be  much 
affected  by  the  war,  Jiut  hero  we  are;  the  war  has  not  ended,  and 
shivery  has  boon  nni<'h  ntfected — how  much  needs  not  now  to  be  re- 
counted.    So  true  is  it  that  man  proposes  and  God  disposes. 

lint  we  can  see  tlie  past,  though  we  may  not  claim  to  have  directed 
it ;  and  st.ting  it,  in  this  case,  we  feel  more  hopeful  and  confident  for  the 
future. 

The  world  has  never  had  a  good  definition  of  the  word  liberty,  and 
the  -American  people,  just  now,  are  much  in  want  of  one.  '\re  all  de- 
clare for  liberty;  but  in  using  tho  same  word  we  do  not  all  mean  the 
same  thing.  "With  some  the  word  liberty  may  mean  for  each  man  to  do 
as  he  pleases  witli  himself,  and  the  product  of  his  labor;  while  with 
others  the  samo  word  may  mean  for  some  men  to  do  as  they  please  with 
other  men,  and  the  product  of  other  men's  lalior.  Here  are  two,  not 
only  different,  hut  inonmpatible  things,  called  by  the  same  name,  liberty. 
And  it  follmvs  that  earh  nf  the  things  is,  by  the  respective  parties,  called 
by  two  different  and  incompatible  names — liberty  and  tyranny. 

The  shepherd  drives  the  wolf  from  the  sheep's  throat,  for  which  the 
sheep  thanks  the  shepherd  as  his  liberator,  while  the  wolf  denounces  him 
for  the  same  act,  as  the  destroyer  of  liberty,  especially  as  the  sheei>  was 
a  black  one.  Plainly,  the  sheep  and  the  wolf  are  not  agreed  upon  a 
definition  of  the  word  iiberty;  and  precisely  the  same  difference  prevails 
to-day  among  us  humtm  creatures,  even  in  the  North,  and  all  professing 
to  love  liberty.  Hence  we  behold  the  process  by  which  thousands  are 
daily  passing  from  under  the  yoke  of  bondage  hailed  by  some  as  the 
advance  of  liberty,  and  bewailed  by  others  as  the  destruction  of  all 
lil>erty.  Recently,  as  it  seems,  the  people  of  Maryland  have  been  doing 
something  to  define  liberty,  and  thanks  to  them  that,  in  what  they  have 
done,  the  wolf's  dictionary  has  been  repudiated. 

It  is  not  -very  becoming  for  one.  in  my  position  to  make  speeches  at 
great  length ;  but  there  is  another  subject  upon  which  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  say  a  word.  A  painful  rumor,  true,  I  fear,  has  reached  us,  of 
thtj  massacre,  by  the  rebel  forces  at  Fort  Pillow*,  in  the  west  end  of 
Tennessee,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  of  some  three  hundred  colored  sol- 
diers and  white  officers,  who  had  just  been  overpowered  by  their  assail- 
ants. There  seems  to  be  some  anxiety  in  the  public  mind  whether  the 
Government  is  doing  its  duty  to  the  colored  soldier,  and  to  the  service, 
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At  this  poiat.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  for  some  time,  the  use 
of  colored  troops  was  not  contemplated;  and  how  the  chanj^'e  of  purpose 
was  wrought,  I  will  not  now  take  time  to  explain.  Upon  a  clear  con- 
viction of  duty,  I  resolved  to  turn  that  element  of  strength  to  aecount ; 
and  I  am  responsible  for  it  to  the  American  people,  to  the  Chri.stinn 
world,  to  history,  and  on  my  final  account  to  God.  Having  d'etcrmined 
to  use  the  negro  as  a  soldier,  there  is  no  way  but  to  give  liim  all  ihe 
protection  given  to  any  other  soldier.  The  difficulty  is  not  in  stating 
the  principle,  but  in  practically  applying  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  su|>pitse 
the  Government  is  inditierent  to  this  matter,  or  is  not  doing  the  best  it 
can  in  regard  to  it.  We  do  not  to-day  know  that  a  colored  snldier,  uv 
white  otficer  commanding  colored  soldiers,  has  been  massacred  by  the 
rebels  when  made  a  prisoner.  We  fear  it,  believe  it,  1  may  say,  but  we 
do  not  know  it.  To  take  the  life  of  one  of  llieir  prisoners  on  the  sis-^nmp- 
tion  that  they  mnrdur  ours,  when  it  is  short  of  certainty  that  they  do 
murder  ours,  might  be  too  serious  loo  cruel  a  mistake.  We  are  having 
the  Fort  Pillow  atfair  tUorouiihly  investigated;  and  such  investigation 
will  probably  show  conclusively  hi>w  the  truth  is.  If,  after  all  that  has 
been  said,  it  shall  turn  out  that  there  has  been  no  massacre  at  Fort 
Pillow,  it  will  be  almost  safe  to  say  there  has  iteen  none,  and  will  be 
none  elsewhere.  If  tliere  has  been  tlie  massacre  of  three  hundred  there, 
or  even  the  tfenth  part  of  three  huni3red,  it  will  be  conclusively  proven; 
and  being  so  proven,  tlie  retribution  shall  as  surely  come.  It  will  be 
matter  of  grave  consideration  in  what  exact  course  to  apply  the  retribn- 
tion  ;  but  in    he  supposed  ease,  it  must  come. 

In  June,  the  President  attended  a  similar  fair  at  Phila- 
delphia, one  of  the  largest  that  was  held  in  all  the  coun- ' 
try.     At  a  supper  given  to  him  there,  the  health  of  tlie 
President  having  been  proposed  as  a  toast,  tlie  President 
said  in  acknowledgment : — 

I  suppose  that  this  toast  is  intended  to  open  the  way  for  me  to  say 
something.  War  at  the  best  is  terrible,  and  this  of  ours  in  its  magnitude 
and  duration  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  the  world  has  ever  known.  It 
has  deranged  business  totally  in  many  places,  and  perliaps  in  all.  It  has 
destroyed  property,  destroyed  life,  and  ruined  homes.  It  lias  produced  a 
national  debt  and  a  degree  of  taxation  unprecedented  in  the  liistory  of 
this  country.  It  has  caused  mourning  among  us  until  the  heavens  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  hung  in  black.  And  yet  it  continues.  It  has  had 
accompaniments  not  before  known  in  the  history  of  the  world.  I  mean 
the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions,  willi  their  labors  for  the  relief  of 
the  soldiers,  and  the  Volnnteer  Refreshment  Saloons,  understood  better  by 
those  who  hear  me  than  by  myself — (applause) — and  these  fairs,  first  begim  at 
Chicago  and  next  held  in  Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  other  cities.   The  motive 
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And  object  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  thera  is  worlhy  of  tlie  most  that  we 
can  do  for  the  aoldier  who  poei  to  fight  the  hattlei  of  hii  country.  From 
the  fair  and  tender  hand  of  women  is  much,  very  much  done  for  th« 
soldier,  continually  reminding  him  of  the  care  and  thought  for  him  at 
home.  The  knowledge  that  ho  is  not  forgotten  is  grateful  to  his  heart 
(Applause.)  Another  view  of  these  institutions  is  worthy  of  thoaght. 
They  are  voluntary  ooiitributions,  giving  proof  that  the  national  resources 
are  not  at  ah  exhansted,  and  that  the  national  patriotism  will  sustain  us 
through  all.  It  is  a  pertinent  question,  When  is  this  war  to  end  i  I  do 
not  wish  to  name  a  day  when  it  will  end,  lest  the  end  should  not  come  at 
the  given  time.  We  accepted  this  war,  and  did  not  begin  it.  (Deafening 
applause.)  We  accepted  it  for  an  object,  and  when  that  object  is  accom- 
plished the  war  will  end,  and  I  hope  to  God  that  it  will  never  end  until 
that  object  is  accomplished.  (Great  applause.)  We  are  going  through 
with  our  task,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  it  takes  us  three  years  longer. 
I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  making  predictions,  but  I  am  almost 
temptt-d  now  to  hazard  one.  I  will.  It  is,  that  Grant  is  this  evening  in  a 
position,  with  Mi-'ade  and  Hancock,  of  PonDsylvania,  whence  he  can  never 
be  dislodged  by  the  enemy  until  Richmond  is  taken.  If  I  shall  discover 
that  General  Grant  may  be  greatly  facilitated  in  the  capture  of  Richmond, 
by  rapidly  pouring  to  him  a  lar;;e  number  of  armed  men  at  the  briefest 
notice,  will  you  go?  (Cries  of  "Yos.")  Will  you  march  on  with  him?  (Cries 
of  "  Yes,  vf-;.")  Then  I  shall  call  upon  you  when  it-is  necessary.  (Laughter 
and  applause,  during  which  the  President  retired  from  the  table.) 

It  became  nianifost,  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  that  its  progress  would  inevitably  have  the  effect 
•of  freeing  very  many,  if  not  all,  the  slaves  of  the  South- 
ern States.  The  President' s  attention  was  therefore 
directed  at  an  early  day  to  the  proper  disposition  of  those 
who  should  thus  be  freed.  As  his  messages  show,  he 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  colonizing  them,  with  their  own 
consent,  in  some  country  where  they  could  be  relieved 
from  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by  the  hostile  preju- 
dices of  the  whit-^s,  and  enter  upon  a  career  of  their  own. 
In  consequence  of  his  urgent  representations  upon  this 
subject,  Congress  at  its  session  of  1862  passed  an  act  plar 
cing  at  his  disposal  the  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  be  expended,  in  his  discretion,  in  removing,  with 
their  own  consent,  free  persons  of  African  descent  to  some 
country  which  they  might  select  as  adapted  to  their  con- 
dition and  necessities. 
On  the  14th  of  August,  1862,  the  President  received  a 
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deputation  of  colored  persons,  with  whom  he  had  an  inter- 
view on  the  subject,  of  which  one  of  tlie  parties  interested 
has  made  the  following  record  : — 

WiSHiNOTOH,  Thwtday,  Avgvst  14,  1888. 

This  sfternoon  the  President  of  the  United  States  gave  an  audience  to 
a  committee  of  colored  tnen  at  the  White  Uonse.  Xbey  were  introduced 
by  Bev.  J.  Mitchell,  CommisMoner  of  EmigratioD.  E.  M.  Thomas,  the 
cbucman,  remarked  that  they  were  there  by  invitation  to  hear  what  the 
Executive  liad  to  say  to  them, 

Ilaving  all  been  seated,  the  Preeiilent,  after  a  few  preliminary  observa- 
tions, informed  tliem  that  a  sum  of  money  had  been  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, and  placed  at  hia  disposition,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  coloniza- 
tion in  some  conntry,  of  the  people,  or  a  portion  of  them,  of  African 
descent,  thereby  making  it  his  duty,  as  it  had  for  a  lone  time  been  his  in- 
clination, to  favor  that  cause.  And  why,  he  asked,  should  tlie  people  of 
your  nice  be  colonized,  and  where  ?  Why  should  they  leave  this  country  ? 
This  ia,  perhaps,  the  first  question  for  proper  considenition.  You  and  we 
are  different  races.  We  have  between  ns  a  broader  difference  than  exists 
between  almost  any  other  two  races.  Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  I  need 
not  discnss;  but  this  physical  difference  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  us 
both,  as  I  think.  Your  race  suffer  very  greatly,  many  of  them  by  living 
among  us,  while  onrs  suffer  from  your  presence.  In  a  word,  we  suffer  on 
each  side.  If  this  is  admitted,  it  affords  a  reason,  at  least,  why  we  should 
be  separated.  You  here  are  freemen,  I  suppose. 
A  voice — Yes,  sir. 

The  President — Perhaps  you  have  long  been  free,  or  all  youi*  lives,  • 
Your  race  are  suffenng,  in  my  judgment,  the  greatest  wrong  inflicted  on 
any  people.  But  even  wlien  you  cease  to  be  slaves,  you  are  yet  far  re- 
moved from  being  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  white  race.  You  are 
cut  off  from  many  of  the  advantages  which  the  other  race  enjoys.  The 
aspiration  of  men  is  to  enjoy  equality  with  the  best  when  free,  but  on  this 
broad  continent  not  a  single  man  of  your  race  ia  made  the  equal  of  a 
single  man  of  ours.  Go  where  you  are  treated  the  best,  and  the  ban  is 
still  upon  you.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this,  but  to  present  it  as  a  fact, 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  I  cannot  alter  it  if  I  would.  It  is  a  fact 
about  which  wo  all  think  and  feel  alike,  I  and  you.  We  look  to  our  con- 
dition. Owing  to  the  existence  of  the  two  races  on  this  eontinent,  I  need 
not  recount  to  you  the  effects  upon  white  men,  growing  out  of  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery.  I  believe  in  its  general  evil  effects  on  the  white  race. 
See  our  present  condition — the  country  engaged  in  war!  our  white  men 
cutting  one  another's  throats — none  knowing  how  far  it  will  extend — and 
then  consider  what  we  know  to  be  the  truth.  But  for  your  race  among 
ns  there  could  not  be  war,  although  many  men  engaged  on  either  side  do 
not  care  for  you  one  way  or  the  other.     Nevertheless,  I  repeat,  without 
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the  institution  of  slavery,  and  the  colored  race  as  a  basis,  the  war  could 
not  have  an  existence.  It  is  better  for  us  both,  therefore,  to  be  separated. 
I  know  tliat  there  are  free  men  among  you  who,  even  if  they  couM  better 
their  rondition,  are  uot  as  much  inclined  to  co  out  of  the  country  as  those 
wild,  being  slavi.'s,  could  obtain  their  freedom  on  this  condition.  I  suppose 
one  of  the  principal  diffli-ulties  in  the  way  of  colonization  is,  that  the  free 
colored  man  cannot  see  that  his  comfort  would  be  advanced  by  it.  You 
may  bolievo  that  you  can  live  in  Washington,  or  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  the  remaindLr  of  your  life;  perhaps  more  so  than  you  can  in  any 
foreign  country;  And  hence  you  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  hare 
nothing!:  to  d..  with  tlie  idea  of  going  to  a  foreign  country.  This  is  (I 
speiik  in  no  unkind  sensi,-)  an  extremely  selfish  view  of  the  ease.  But  you 
ought  to  do  something  to  lielp  those  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  your- 
selves. There  is  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  our  people,  harsh  as  it 
may  be,  for  y.iu  free  colored  people  to  remain  with  us.  Now  if  you  could 
give  a  start  to  the  white  people,  you  would  open  a  wide  door  for  many  to 
be  made  free.  If  we  deal  with  those  who  are  not  free  at  the  beginning, 
and  whose  intellects  are  clouded  by  slavery,  we  have  very  poor  material' 
to  start  with.  If  intelligent  colored  men,  such  as  are  before  me,  would 
move  in  this  matter,  much  might  be  accomplished.  It  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant that  we  have  men  at  the  beginning  capable  of  thinking  as  white 
men,  and  not  those  who  have  been  systematically  oppressed.-  There  is 
mucli  to  encourage  you.  For  the  sake  of  your  race  you  should  sacritice 
something  of  your  present  comfort  for  the  purpose  of  being  as  grand  in 
that  respect  as  the  white  people.  It  is  a  cheering  thought  throughout 
lift',  that  something  can  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  who 
have  been  subject  to  the  hard  usages  of  the  world.  It  is  ditBcuIt  to  make 
a  niamniserable  while  he  feels  be  is  worthy  df  himself  and  claims  kindred 
to  the  great  God  who  -made  him.  In  the  American  Revolutionary  War 
sacriliee.s  were  made  by  men  engai,'ed  in  it,  but  they  were  cheered  by  the 
future.  Geneial  AVashington  himself  endured  greater  physical  hardships 
than  if  he  had  remained  a  British  subject,  yet  he  was  a  happy  man,  be- 
cause he  was  engaged  in  benefiting  his  race ;  in  doing  something  for  the 
children  of  his  neighbors,  having  none  of  his  own. 

The  eolony  of  Liberia  has  been  in  existence  a  long  time.  In  a  certain 
sense,  it  i.'^  a  success.  The  old  President  of  Liberia,  Eoherts,  has  just  been 
with  me,  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him.  lie  says  they  have  within  the 
bounds  of  that  colony  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  people, 
or  more  than  in  some  of  our  old  States,  such  as  Uhode  Island  or  Delaware, 
or  in  some  of  our  newer  States,  and  less  than  in  some  of  our  larger  ones. 
They  are  not  all  American  colonists  or  their  descendants.  Something  less 
than  twelve  thousand  have  been  sent  thither  from  tliis  country.  Many  of 
the  original  settlers  have  died,  yet,  like  people  elsewhere,  their  offspring 
outnumber  those  deceased.  The  question  is,  if  the  colored  people  are 
persuaded  to  go  anywhere,  why  not  there?  One  reason  for  unwillingnes;^ 
to  do  so  is,  that  some  of  you-would  uither  remain  within  reach  of  the 
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ovmitry  of  jdut  natiTifey.  I  do  not  know  ho v  muoh  sttaohment  yon  may 
bavetoTTards  our  raoe.  It  does  not  strike  me  tbat  yoa  have  the  greatest 
naSon  to  love  them.  Bat  still  yon  are. attached  to  them  at  all  events. 
"Die  place  I  am  thinking  aboat  haviag  for  a  colony,  is  in  Central  Ainerioa. 
Itlfl  nearer  to  na  than  Liberia — not  much  more  than  one-fourtli  as  far  as 
libaria,  and  within  seven  daya^  run  by  steamers.  Unlike  Liberia,  it  is  a 
(fTeat  line  of  travel — ^it  is  a  highway.  The  country  is  a  very  excellent  one 
for  any  people,  and  with  graat  natural  reeources  and  advantages,  and  espe- . 
cieMy  because  of  the  similarity  of  climate  with  year  native  soil,  thus  being 
aoitcd  to  your  physical  condition.  The  particular  place  I  have  in  view  i« 
to  he  &  great  highway  from  the  Atlantic  or  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Facifio 
Ocean,  and  this  particular  place  has  all  the  advantages  for  a  colony.  On 
both  »ides  there  are  harbors  among  the  finest  in  the  world.  Again,  there 
is  evidence  of  very  rich  coa]  mines.  A  certfun  amount  of  coal  is  valuable 
in  any  conntry,  and  there  may  he  more  than  enongh  for  the  wants  of  any 
country.  Wliy  I  attach  so  much  importance  to  coal  is,  it  will  afford  an 
opportunity  to  the  inhabitants  for  immediate  employment  till  they  get 
really  to  settle  permanently  in  their  homes.  If  you  take  colonists  where 
there  is  no  good  landing,  there  is  a  bad  show ;  and  so  where  there  is  noth- 
ing to  cnltivate,  and  of  which  to  make  a  farm.  But  if  something  is 
started  so  that  you  can  get  yonr  daily  bread  as  soon  as  you  reach  there,  it 
is  a  great  advantage.  Coal  land  is  tho  best  thing  I  know  of  with  which 
to  commence  an  enterprise.  To  return — you  have  been  talked  to  upon 
this  subject,  and  told  that  a  speculation  is  intended  by  gentlemen  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  country,  including  the  coal  mines.  We  have  been 
mistaken  all  our  lives  if  we  do  not  know  whites,  as  well  as  blacks,  look 
Co  their  self-interest.  Unless  among  those  deficient  of  intellect,  everybody 
yon  trade  with  makes  something.  You  meet  with  these  things  here  and 
everywhere.  If  such  persoQs  have  what  will  be  an  advantage  to  thorn, 
the  question  is,  whether  it  cannot  be  made  of  advantage  to  you  ?  Ton 
are  intelligent,  and  know  that  snccess  does  not  as  much  depend  on  external 
help  as  on  self-reliance.  Much,  therefore,  depends  upon  yourselves.  As 
tfr  the  ooal  mines,  I  think  I  see  the  means  available  for  your  self-reliance. 
I  shall,  if  I  get  a  sufficient  number  of  you  engaged,  have  provision  made 
that  yon  shall  not  be  wronged.  If  you  will  engage  in  the  enterprise,  1 
will  spend  some  of  the  money  intrusted  to  me.  I  am  not  sure  you  will 
sncceed.  The  Government  may  lose  the  money,  but  we  cannot  succeed 
unless  we  try ;  but  we  think  with  care  we  can  succeed.  The  political 
affairs  in  Central  America  are  not  in  quite  as  satisfactory  condition  as  I 
wielh;  There  are  contemding factions  in  that  quarter;  but  it  is  true,  all 
the  factions  are  agreed  alike  on  the  subject  of  colonization,  and  want  it, 
and  'are  more  generous  tliau  we  are  here.  To  your  colored  race  they  have 
no  otgedtipn.  Besides^  I  would  endeavor  to  have  you  made  equals,  and 
have  the  best  assurance  that  you  should  be  the  equals  of  the  best.    The 

Ciical  thing  I  want  to  ascertain  is,  whether  I  can  get  a  number  of  ablC'' 
ed  nwn,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  are  wintD|;'to  go,  when 
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I  present  eridence  of  enconragemeTit  and  protection.  Conid  I  get  a  hun- 
dred tolerably  intelligent  men,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  able  to 
"cnt  their  own  fodder,"  so  to  speak?  Can  I  have  fifty?  Iflconldfind 
twenty-five  able-bodied  men,  with  a  mixture  of  women  aod  childi'en — 
good  things  in  the  family  relation,  I  think — I  could  make  a  successfnl 
commencement.  I  want  yon  to  let  me  know  whether  this  can  be  done  or 
not.  This  is  the  practical  part  of  my  wish  to  see  yon.  These  are  sub- 
jects of  very  great  importance — worthy  of  a  month's  study,  of  a  speech 
delivered  in  an  hour.  I  ask  yon,  then,  to  consider  seriously,  not  pertain- 
ing to  yourselves  merely,  nor  for  jour  race  and  ours  for  the  present  timo, 
but  as  one  of  the  things,  if  successfully  managed,  for  the  good  of  mankind 
— not  confined  to  the  present  generation,  but  as 

"  From  age  to  age  descends  the  lay 
To  millions  yet  to  be, 

Till  far  its  echoes  roll  away 
Into  eternity." 

The  above  is  merely  given  as  the  substance  of  the  President's  remarks. 

The  chairman  of  the  delegation  briefly  replied,  that  "they  would  hold 
a  consultation,  and  in  a  short  time  give  an  answer."  The  President  said, 
"  Take  your  full  time— no  hurry  at  all." 

The  delegation  then  withdrew. 

In  pursuance  of  his  plans  of  colonization,  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  by  the  President,  September  13,  1863, 
with  A.  W.  Thompson,  for  the  setlement,  by  free  colored 
emigrants  from  the  United  States,  of  a  tract  of  country 
within  tho  Republic  of  New  Grenada — the  region  referred 
to  by  the  President  in  his  remarks  quoted  above  ;  and  the 
Hon.  S.  E.  Pomeroy,  a  senator  from  Kansas,  proposed  to 
accompany  and  superintend  the  expedition.  The  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  advanced  to  him  from 
the  colonization  fund,  but  it  was  soon  after  discovered 
that  the  Government  of  New  Grenada  objected  to  the 
landing  of  these  emigrants  upon  its  territory,  and  the 
project  was  abandoned. 

In  April,  1863,  an  agreement  was  made  with  responsible 
and  highly  respectable  parties  in  New  York  for  the  colo- 
nization of  He  a  Vache,  within  the  Republic  of  Hayti,  of 
which  a  favorable  grant  had  been  made  by  the  Govem- 
meift — and  which  was  represented  in  the  published  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Emigration  in  the  Bepartment  of 
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the  Interior,  as  being  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  cotton  and  other  tropical  products,  and  as  eminently 
favorable  for  such  an  experiment.  The  Government 
agreed  to  pay  fifty  dollars  each  for  the  removal  of  the 
consenting  emigrants  thitlier — payment  to  be  made  on 
official  certificate  of  their  arrival.  The  contractors  fulfilled 
their  portion  of  the  agreement  with  fidelity,  and  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  their  abUity  ;  but  after  an  expenditure 
of  about  eighty  thousand  dollars,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  representations  of  the  fertility  of  the  island  had  been 
utterly  unfounded,  and  that  the  enterprise  was  liopeless. 
The  agent  of  the  company,  moreover,  through  whom  the 
Government  had  made  the  original  contract,  proved  to  be 
utterly  untrustworthy  and  incapable,  and  was  removed. 
The  Government  at  last  brought  tlie  negroes  back  to  the 
United  States,  but  incurred  no  additional  expense,  as  it 
declined  to  pay  the  contractors  the  stipulated  sum  for  the 
removal  of  the  emigrants,  or  to  reimburse  them  any  por- 
tion of  the  moneys  expended  in  the  enterprise. 

No  further  experiments  were  made  in  the  matter  of  col- 
onization ;  but  the  disposition  and  employment  of  the 
negroes  engaged  a  good  deal  of  the  attention  and  solicitude 
of  the  Government.  When  the  rebellion  first  broke  out 
there  were  many  persons  who  insisted  upon  the  instant 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  their  employment  in  arras 
against  the  rebels  of  the  Southern  States.  Public  senti- 
ment, however,  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  measure.  The  Administration,  upon  its 
advent  to  power,  was  compelled  to  encounter  a  wide- 
spread distrust  of  its  general  purposes  in  regard  to  slavery, 
and  especial  pains  were  taken  by  the  agents  and  allies  of 
the  rebellion  to  alarm  the  sensitive  apprehensions  of  the 
Border  States  upon. this  subject.  The  President,  there- 
fore, deemed  it  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  that  unity 
of  sentiment  without  which  united  and  effective  action 
against  the  rebellion  was  felt  to  be  impossible,  to  exclude 
from  the  contest  all  issues  of  a  secondary  nature,  and  to 
fasten  the  attention  and  thought  of  the  whole  country 
upon  the  paramount  end  and  aim  of  the  war — the  restora- 
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tion  of  the  Union  and  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  How  steadily  and  carefully  this  policy 
was  pursued,  the  preceding  pages  of  this  record  will  show. 
But  as  the  war  went  on,  and  the  desperate  tenacity  of 
the  rebel  resistance  became  more  manifest — as  the  field 
of  operations,  botli  military  and  political,  became  enlarged, 
and  the  elements  of  the  rebel  strength  were  better  under- 
stood, the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  slavery 
forced  itself  upon  the  people  and  the  Grovernment.  The 
legislation  of  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  represented  and 
embodied  these  advancing  phases  of  public  opinion.  At 
the  extra  session  of  1861  a  law  was  passed,  discharging 
from  slavery  every  slave  who  should  be  required  or  per- 
mitted by  his  master  to  take  up  arms  against  the  United 
States,  or  to  be  employed  in  any  military  capacity  in  the 
rebel  service.  At  the  next  session  the  President  was 
authorized  to  employ  persons  of  African  descent  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion,  "in  such  manner  as  he  should 
judge  best  for  the  public  welfare,"  and  also  to  issue  a 
proclamation  commanding  all  persons  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to 
their  allegiance  ;  and  if  any  persons  so  warned  should  be 
found  in  rebellion  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  such  proc- 
lamation, the  President  was  authorized  to  set  free  their 
slaves.  Under  these  comprehensive  acts  the  President 
took  such  steps  on  the  subject  as  he  believed  the  necessities 
of  the  country  required,  and  as  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  country  would  sustain.  The  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion was  issued  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  and  measures 
were  adopted  soon  afterwards  to  provide  for  the  changes 
which  it  made  inevitable.  On  the  20th  of  January,  the 
Secretary  of  War  authorized  Governor  Andrew,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  enlist  volunteers  for  three  years,  and  to  in- 
clude persons  of  African  descent,  organized  into  a  separate 
corps.  In  April,  negro  troops  were  enlisted  by  Adjutant- 
General  Thomas  for  service  in  Arkansas,  and  on  the  15th 
of  that  month  lie  issued  an  order  appointing  commissioners 
to  superintend  the  execution  of  a  policy  which  the  Qov- 
ernmi'nt  had  adopted  for  committing  the  protection  of  the 
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banks  of  the  Mississippi  to  a  negro  force.  On  the  22d 
of  May,  orders  were  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
creating  a  Bureau  of  tlie  AVar  Department  for  all  matters 
relating  to  the  organization  of  colored  troops,  and  t'stab 
lishing  rules  for  their  enlistment,  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  to  command  them.  And  on  the  20th  of 
August,  Hon.  J.  Holt,  Judge-Advocate  General,  sent  to 
the  President  an  official  opinion,  to  the  effect  that,  under 
the  laws  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  he  had  full  authority 
to  enlist  slaves  for  service  in  the  army  precisely  as  he 
might  enlist  any  other  persons — providing  for  compensa- 
tion to  loyal  owners  whose  property  might  thus  be  taken 
for  the  public  service. 

These  were  the  initial  steps  of  a  movement  for  the 
employment  of  negro  troops,  which  has  gone  forward 
steadily  ever  since,  until,  as  has  been  seen  from  the 
President's  Message,  over  one  hundred  thousand  negro 
soldiers  were  already  in  tlie  army  of  the  United  States, 
contributing  largely,  by  their  courage  and  good  conduct, 
to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  which  sought  thi' 
perpetual  enslavement  of  their  racp.  The  popular  preju 
dice  against  their  employment  in  the  army,  which  was 
so  potent  at  the  beginnijig,  gradually  gave  way,  even  in 
the  slaveholding  States,  to  a  more  just  estimate  of  the 
necessities  of  the  emergency  and  the  capacities  of  the 
negro  race.  And  what  was  of  still  more  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  the  people  of  the  slaveliold- 
ing  States  took  up  the  question  of  slavery  for  discussion 
and  practical  action,  as  one  in  which  their  own  well- 
being,  present  and  prospective,  was  deeply  involved. 
The  Union  party  in  every  Soutliern  State  favored  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  in  Missouri,  Maryland,  Jiouisi- 
ana,  and  Arkansas,  measures  were  speedily  taken  for  the 
overthrow  of  an  institution  which  had  proved  so  detri- 
mental to  their  interests,  and  so  menacing  to  the  unity  of 
the  nation  and  the  stability  of  republican  institutions. 

In  all  of  them  Constitutional  Conventions  were  held, 
and  clauses  Inserted  in  the  constitutions  which  were 
adopted,  utterly  abolishing  slavery  ;  and  these  constitu- 
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tions  were  all  sutmitted  to  the  popular  vote,  with  the 
following  results  :— 

For.  AgiliMt 

Maryland 80,174  29,?»» 

Louisiana 6,836  1,566 

Avliansas 12,177  22? 

Missouri 43,670  41,808 

In  the  latter  State,  the  Constitution  adopted  in  1864 
was,  by  a  new  Convention,  held  in  January,  1865,  revised 
and  amended,  and  submitted  to  the  popular  vote  on  June 
6,  1866,  and  ratified  as  above. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

MILITART  EVENTS  OP  THE  SPRINO  AND  SUMMER  OF   18G4. 

BaTTI-K  of  I  IM  ^^TE1!. KlI  I'ATlilCK'H  ItAH)  ON  KiCIIMOND. — ThB  ReD  RiVKI; 

Exi'EDiTioN. — The  Fort  Pii.i.ow  llAflsAcBE. — Rebel  Athocities. — Gen- 
EHAL  Gi;axt's  Adtance  TroN  RiinMuxo. — Battle^  in'  Mat. — Sher- 
man's March  to  Att-Anta. — Rebel  IlAiiia  in  Maiiylano  and  Ken- 
TOOKY. — Siege  of  Petbrsbokq. — Maietial  Law  in  Kentii  ky. — Urapt 
FOR  600,000  Men. — Captdee  of  Mobile  and  Atlanta, 

The  position  of  the  two  great  armies  of  the  United 
States  at  the  opening  of  tlie  year  1864  plainly  indicated 
that  tlie  main  interest  of  tlie  military  movements  of  the 
year  was  to  be  with  the  Army  of  thn  Potomac,  which  lay 
around  Culpepper  Court-House,  still  looking  towards 
Richmond  with  unfaltering  determination;  and  with  the 
great  Army  of  the  West,  which  was  gathering  aroujid 
Chattanooga  for  its  long  and  perilous  southward  march. 
During  the  month  of  January  little  was  done  anywhere 
except  to  prepare  for  the  coming  campaign.  Neither  of 
the  grand  armies  made  any  movement  during  Fibruary 
or  March,  but  some  smaller  expeditions  were  set  on 
foot. 

As  early  as  the  1.5th  of  December,  1863,  Gfeneral  Gill- 
more,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  South,  had 
applied  to  the  Government  for  permission  to  send  an 
expedition  into  Florida,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off 
supplies  of  the  enemy ;  and  in  Januur}-,  in  urging  the 
matter  still  further  upon  the  attention  of  General  Halleck, 
he  suggested  that  measures  might  be  also  inaugurated  for 
restoring  the  State  of  Florida  to  her  allegiano'  under  the 
terms  of  the  President's  Proclamation.  General  GiUmore 
was  authorized  to  take  such  action  in  the  matter  as  he 
should  deem  proper ;  and  he  accordingly  organized  an 
expedition,  which  left  Port  Royal  on  the  6tli  of  Feb- 
ruary, under  General  Seymour,  and  w:is  followed  soon 
afterwards  by  General  Gfillmore  himself— to  whom,  on 
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the  13th  of  January,  the  President  had  addressed  tl.e 
following  letter : — 

EiEOCTiYC  MuraioN,  Wabhinoton,  January  18,  ISM. 
Major-General  Gillmore  : 

I  understand  an  effort  is  being  made  by  some  worthy  gentlemen  to 
reconstruct  a  legal  State  Government  in  Florida.  Florida  is  in  your 
Department,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  you  may  be  there  in  person.  I  have 
given  Mr.  Hay  a  commission  of  major,  and  sent  him  to  you,  with  some 

ank-books  and  other  blanks,  to  aid  in  the  reconstruction.  He  will  ex- 
plain as  to  the  manner  of  using  the  blanks,  and  also  my  [.aneral  views  on 
the  subject.  It  is  desirable  for  all  to  co-operate,  but  if  irreconcilable 
differences  of  opinion  shall  arise,  you  are  master.  I  wi>h  the  thing  done 
in  the  most  speedy  way,  so  tliat  when  done  it  be  within  the  range  of  the 
late  proclamation  on  the  sub.iect.  The  detail  labor  will,  of  course.  Lave 
to  be  done  by  others;  but  I  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  give  it 
such  general  supervision  as  you  can  find  consistent  with  your  more 
strictly  military  duties. 

Abraham  Linooi-n. 

The  advance  portion  of  the  expedition  reached  Jack- 
sonville on  the  8th  of  February.  General  Gillmore  re- 
turned to  Port  Royal  on  the  16th,  leaving  the  command 
of  the  expedition  to  General  Seymour.  The  first  opera- 
tions were  successful.  Near  Jacksonville  one  hundred 
prisoners,  with  eight  pieces  of  serviceable  artUlery,  fell 
into  our  hands,  and  expeditions  were  pushed  forward 
into  the  interior,  by  which  large  amounts  of  stores  and 
supplies  were  destroyed.  On  the  17th,  General  Seymour, 
with  five  thousand  men,  was  on  the  Florida  Central 
Railroad,  about  forty-five  miles  from  Jacksonville.  Here 
tliey  remained  until  the  20th,  when  the  preparations  for 
a  movement  towards  Lake  City  were  completed.  The 
enemy  was  found  in  force,  a  little  before  reaching  Lake 
City,  at  Olustee,  a  small  station  on  the  railroad.  The 
engagement  was  commenced  between  the  enemy's  skir- 
mishers and  our  advance.  The  fire  directed  against  our 
men  was  so  hot  that  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back ; 
then  we  brought  two  batteries  to  bear  on  the  enemy,  and 
our  whole  force  became  engaged  with  more  than  twice 
their  number  of  the  rebels,  who  occupied  a  strong  posi* 
tion,  flanked  bv  a  marsh.    Again  we  retreated,  taking 
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another  position ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  contend  willi 
a  force  so  greatly  superior,  and,  after  a  battle  of  three 
hours  and  a  half,  General  Seymour  retired,  leaving 
his  dead  and  severely  wounded  on  the  field.  Five  guns 
were  lost,  and  about  a  tliousand  men  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  General  Sherman,  with  a  strong 
force,  set  out  from  Vicksburg,  in  light  marching  ordei-, 
and  moved  eastward.  Shortly  after,  a  cavalry  expedi- 
tion, under  General  Smith,  set  out  from  Memphis,  to 
work  its  way  southeastward,  and  join  Slieniian  some- 
where on  the  borders  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  By 
the  18th,  Smith  had  accomplished  nearly  one-half  of  his 
proposed  march,  but  soon  after  found  the  enemy  concen- 
trated in  superior  force  in  his  front.  Finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  proceed,  he  fell  back,  destroying  the  biidges  ou 
the  Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  his  retreat.  There 
was  continual  skirmishing,  but  no  decisive  battle,  during 
the  retreat,  which  lasted  until  the  25th,  when  the  expe- 
dition accomplished  its  return  to  Memphis.  Much  dam- 
age was  done  to  the  enemy  by  the  destruction  of  property, 
but  the  main  object  of  making  a  junction  with  Sherman 
failed.  Sherman  went  as  far  east  as  Meridia]i,  almost  on 
the  borders  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  after  de- 
stroying large  quantities  of  rebel  stores,  and  breaking 
their  lines  of  communication,  he  returned  to  \'icksburg. 

Another  enterprise  was  a  raid  upon  Richmond,  made 
by  a  large  cavalry  force  under  General  Kilpatrick. 
Leaving  his  camp  on  the  28th  of  February,  he  crassed 
the  Rapidan,  gained  the  rear  of  Lee's  army  without  being 
discovered,  and  pushed  rapidly  on  in  the  direction  of 
Richmond.  A  detachment  under  Colonel  Dahlgren  was 
sent  from  the  main  body  to  Frederick's  Hall,  on  the 
Virginia  Central  Railroad.  The  road  was  torn  up  fur 
some  distance  ;  then  the  James  River  Canal  was  struck, 
and  six  grist-raUls,  which  formed  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  supply  for  the  Confederate  army,  were  df  titroyed.  Sev- 
eral locks  on  the  canal  were  blown  up,  and  other  dam 
age  done.    Dalilgren's  main  body  then  pressed  onward  to 
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wards  Richmond,  and  came  within  three  miles  of  the  city, 
when,  encountering  a  Confederate  force,  it  was  compelled 
to  withdraw,  Dahlgren  himself  being  killed,  and  a  large 
part  of  his  force  captured.  Kilpatrick,  meanwhile, 
pressed  onward  to  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  and  thence 
to  Beaver  Dam,  near  wIhtc  the  two  lines  of  railway  from 
Richmond,  those  running  to  Gordonsville  and  Freder- 
icksburg, cross.  Here  the  railway  was  torn  up,  and  the 
telegraph  line  cut,  and  the  cavalry  pushed  straight  on 
towards  Richmond.  They  reached  the  outer  line  of 
fortifications  at  a  little  past  ten  on  the  morning  of  the  let 
of  March,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city. 
These  were  fairly  passed,  and  the  second  line,  a  mile 
nearer,  was  reached,  and  a  desultory  fire  was  kept  up  for 
poMie  hours.  Towards  evening  Kilpatrick  withdrew,  and 
eniamped  six  miles  from  the  city.  In  the  night  an 
uriillery  attack  was  made  upon  the  camp,  and  our  troops 
retired  still  farther,  and  on  the  following  morning  took 
up  their  line  of  march  down  the  Peninsula  towards 
Williamsburg.  Several  miles  of  railway  connection  of 
great  importance  to  the  L-nemy  were  intermpted,  stores  to 
the  value  of  several  millions  of  dollars  were  destroyed, 
and  some  hundreds  of  prisoners  were  captured,  as  the 
result  of  this  expedition. 

In  the  early  part  of  March,  General  Banks  organized 
an  expedition  with  all  the  available  force  of  the  army  and 
navy  in  his  department,  to  move  up  the  Red  River  as 
far  as  Shreveport,  where  the  rebels  had  large  supplies, 
and  where  it  was  intended  that  he  should  be  joined  by 
General  Steele,  with  the  forces  which  he  could  collect  in 
Arkansas,  when  the  combined  armies  would  be  power- 
ful enough  to  sweep  away  all  rebel  opposition  in  that 
part  of  the  State,  if  not  in  Texas. 

A  force  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  under  command  of 
General  A.  J.  Smith,  left  Vicksburg  on  the  10th  of 
March  in  twenty  transports,  and,  having  joined  the  fleet, 
proceeded  up  the  Red  River.  This  portion  of  the  expe- 
dition met  with  a  decided  success  in  the  capture  of  Port 
De  Russey  by  storm,  with  but  little  loss,  by  which  cap- 
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ture  the  river  was  opened  to  the  fleet  as  far  as  Akxaii  • 
dria,  where  the  whole  expedition  was  united  under  com- 
mand of  General  Banks.  On  the  26th  of  March  they 
moved  forward,  meeting  with  uninterrupted  success,  as  far 
as  Natchitoches,  some  eighty  miles  above  Alexandria.  But 
at  Sabine  Cross-Roads,  about  twenty  miles  farther  up, 
they  found  the  rebel  army  posted,  under  the  command  of 
General  Dick  Taylor.  This  resistance  had  not  been  anti- 
cipated :  the  army  was  not  marching  compactly,  nor  could 
the  gunboats  be  of  any  assistance,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  river  from  the  road. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  Thirteenth  Corps  of  our 
army,  being  too  far  in  advance  to  receive  proper  support, 
was  attacked  by  the  rebels  in  superior  force  and  driven 
back  upon  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  which  had  formed  in  line 
of  battle,  and  which  repulsed  the  advancing  enemy  with 
great  slaughter.  Tliis  battle  was  fought  on  the  8th  of 
April.  That  night  General  Banks  determined  to  fall 
back  to  Pleasant  Hill,  at  which  point  two  other  divisions, 
under  General  A.  J.  Smith,  had  arrived.  Here  ouj' 
forces  were  attacked,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  next  day.  The  rebels  at  first  gained  some  advan- 
tage, pressing  the  Nineteenth  Corps  back  up  a  hill, 
behind  the  crest  of  which  lay  General  Smith's  troops,  by 
whose  unexpected  and  destructive  fire  the  rebel  liu'-s  of 
battle,  as  they  came  over  the  crest,  were  suddenly  ar- 
rested. A  rapid  charge  of  the  Union  troops  put  the  rebels 
entirely  to  flight,  with  a  less  of  several  thousand  killed 
and  wounded,  many  hundred  prisoners,  and  some  guns, 
most  of  which,  however,  had  been  taken  from  us  by  the 
rebels  the  day  before. 

Our  own  army,  however,  was  so  shattered  in  the  two 
battles,  that  General  Banks  ordered  a  retreat  of  the  entire 
force  to  Grand  Ecore,  some  forty  miles  below.  The 
water  in  the  Red  River  being  unusually  low,  and  falling, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  fleet,  .and  with  it 
the  army,  still  farther  down  the  river  to  Alexandria.  On 
the  way  down,  the  gunboat  Easlpwi  having  got  aground, 
had  to  be  abandoned,  and  was  blown  up. 
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General  Steele,  in  consequence  of  the  retreat  of  Gen- 
eral Banks,  was  himself  compelled  to  fall  back  to  Little 
Rock,  which  he  reached  witkout  much  fighting,  but  with 
the  loss  of  a  good  deal  of  material. 

The  water  in  the  Red  River  continued  to  lall  until  it 
was  found  that  there  was  not  water  enough  on  the  falls 
at  Alexandria  to  allow  the  gunboats  to  pass  over.  The 
rebels  were  enabled  to  throw  forces  below,  so  as  to  impede 
the  communication  with  the  army  by  the  river,  and  as 
it  became  evident  that  the  army  must  retreat  still  far- 
ther, the  gravest  apprehensions  were  felt  lest  the  whole 
fleet  of  twelve  gunboats  should  be  of  necessity,  aban- 
doned to  the  rebels,  or  blown  up.  In  this  extremity,  a 
plan  was  devised  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bailey,  of  the 
Fourth  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  Acting  Engineer  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Corps,  of  building  a  series  of  dams  on  the  falls, 
by  which  to  raise  the  water  sufiiciently  to  allow  the  gun- 
boats to  pass  over.  The  plan  was  ridiculed  by  some  of 
till'  best  engineers;  but  under  the  approval  of  Commo- 
dore Porter,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  and  General 
Banks,  it  was  tried  with  perfect  success.  The  dams  were 
built  within  ten  days,  and  all  the  gunboats  brought  safely 
over.  Commodore  Porter,  in  his  report,  says,  "Words 
are  inadequate  to  express  the  admiration  I  feel  for  Col- 
onel Bailey.  *  *  *  Leaving  out  his  ability  as  an  engineer 
and  the  credit  he  has  conferred  upon  the  country,  he  has 
saved  the  Union  a  valuable  fleet,  worth  nearly  $2,000,000, 
and  has  deprived  the  enemy  of  a  triumph  which  ^vonld 
have  emboldened  them  to  carry  on  this  war  a  year  or 
two  longer."  Colonel  Bailey  was  at  once  appointed  by 
the  President  a  brigadier-general  for  these  distinguished 
services. 

After  this  escape,  the  fleet  and  the  army  retreated 
down  tlie  river.  The  fleet  lost  two  small  gunboats  by 
rebel  batteries  on  the  way  down ;  but  the  army,  though 
attacked  several  times,  repulsed  the  rebels  with  consider- 
able loss,  and  crossed  the  Atchafalaya  in  safety,  on  the 
19th  of  May. 

,\bout  the  time  of  the  check  which  General  Banks  re- 
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ceired  at  Sabine  Cross-Roails,  the  arms  of  the  Union 
met  with  revcisi's  in  two  otlic r  quarters.  One  of  these 
was  the  capture  of  Fort  Pillow,  on  the  Mississipjii,  on 
the  12tli  of  April,  by  a  rebel  force  under  General  Forrest, 
a  capture  marked  in  the  history  of  the  war  by  the  atro- 
cious butchery  of  the  garrison  after  the  surrender  of  the 
place.  The  garrison  was  composed  of  about  six  hun- 
dred men  under  command  of  Major  Boyd,  who  was 
killed  near  the  close  of  the  light.  Of  these  six  hundred 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  were  colored  troops.  The 
attack  was  commenced  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  gar- 
rison were  driven  from  some  outwurks  into  the  fort 
itself,  which  they  defended  with  the  assistance  of  a  gun- 
boat, till  about  four  p.  M.,  when  the  rebels  made  a  final 
charge  upon  the  fort  from  positions  which  they  had  occu- 
pied by  taking  advantage  of  a  flag  of  truce  sent  to  the 
fort  to  demand  its  surrender,  and  carried  its  defences  by 
storm.  The  garrison  thereupon  threw  down  their  arms 
and  surrendered,  but  were  shot  down  in  C(  tld  blood  until 
but  few  were  left  alive.  Some  were  forced  to  stand  up 
in  line  and  were  then  shot.  Some  were  shot  when  lying 
wounded  on  the  ground.  Women  and  children  were 
fihot  or  cut  to  pieces.  The  huts  in  which  the  sick  and 
wounded  had  taken  refuge  were  fired  over  their  heads, 
and  there  were  stories  of  even  darker  cruelties  than  these. 
Of  the  white  ofiicers  who  commanded  the  colored  troops, 
but  two  were  left  alive,  and  these  were  wounded.  Of  the 
garrison  there  were  left  thirty-six  white  men  and  twenty- 
one  negroes,  and  forty  were  carried  otf  as  prisoners.  Some 
of  the  negroes  saved  their  lives  by  feigning  death  and 
digging  out  from  the  thin  covering  of  earth  which  the 
rebels  had  thrown  over  their  victims. 

The  news  of  this  atrocity  excited  the  deepest  horror 
throughout  the  country,  and  there  was  a  general  call  for 
retaliation.  In  order  to  have  an  authentic  statement  of 
the  facts,  Congress  passed  resolutions  directing  the  Com 
mittee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  to  investigate  the  mat 
ter.  The  committee  sent  two  of  its  members.  Senator 
Wade  and  Mr.  Gooch,  to  the  spot.     They  examined  many 
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witnesses,  and  on  the  5th  of  May  made  their  report,  with 
the  testimony  which  they  had  taken.  The  report  showed 
that  this  proceeding  of  the  rebels  was  in  pursuance  of  a 
policy  deliberately  adopted,  in  the  expectation  of  driving 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Union  armies  not  only  the  negroes, 
but  also  the  "home-made  Yankees,"  as  they  termed  the 
loyal  Southeriiers. 

The  massacre  was-  referred  to  by  the  President  in  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  Fair, 
in  Baltimore,  while  it  was  still  under  investigation,  and 
he  tlien  said  that  if  the  massacre  was  proved  to  have  been 
committed,  retribution  should  surely  come  ;  nor  was  this 
the  first  time  that  the  question  of  retaliation  had  been 
brought  to  his  attention.  ■  In  fact,  as  early  as  July,  1863, 
the  subject  had  been  considered,  and  the  conclusion 
which  WHS  then  arrived  at  was  announced  in  the  follow-" 
ing  General  Order: — 

EsxcDTtvE  Hanbion,  WABiimaToN,  Juli/20, 18BS. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  Government  to  give  protection  to  its  citizens,  of 
whatever  class,  color,  or  condition,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  duly 
organized  as  soldiers  in  the  public  service.  The  law  of  nations  and  the 
usages  and  customs  of  war,  as  carried  on  by  civilized  powers,  permit  no 
distinction  as  to  color  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  as  public 
enemies.  To  sell  or  enalave  any  captured  person,  on  account  of  his  color 
and  for  no  offence  against  the  laws  of  war,  is  a  relapse  into  barbarism,  and 
ft  crimf  against  the  civilization  of  the  age. 

The  Gcvtinment  of  the  United  States  will  give  the  same  protection  to 
all  its  soldiers;  and  if  the  enemy  shall  sell  or  enslave  any  one  because  of 
his  color,  the  oftence  shall  be  punished  byretaliation  upon  the  enemy's 
prisoners  in  our  possession. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  for  every  soldier  of  the  United  States  killed 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  a  rebel  soldier  shall  be  executed  ;  and  for 
every  one  enslaved  by  the  enemy  or  sold  into  slavery,  a  rebel  soldier  shall 
be  placed  at  hard  labor  on  the  public  works,  and  continued  at  such  labor 
until  the  other  shall  be  released  and  receive  the  treatment  due  to  a  pris- 
oner of  war.  Abkaham  Lincoln. 

But  whether  from  the  President's  tenderness  of  heart, 
which  made  it  very  hard  for  him  to  order  the  execution 
of  a  rebel  soldier  who  had  himself  done  no  special  wrong, 
even  in  retaliation  for  such  barbarities  as  this  at  Fort  Pil- 
low, or  from  some  other  cause,  the  first  part  of  this  order 
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was  never  executed.  The  latter  part  of  it  was  onci.'  carried 
into  effect  with  excellent  results  by  General  Butler  during 
the  siege  of  Petersburg.  Having  learned  that  some  of  our 
colored  troops,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  were  not 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  were  made  to  work  by  the 
rebels  on  their  fortifications,  he  at  once  took  a  number  of 
rebel  oflicers  and  set  them  at  work  upon  the  canal,  which 
he  was  digging  at  Dutch  Gap,  where  they  were  constantly 
exposed  to  the  heavy  fire  which  the  rebels  kept  up  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  work.  This  treatment  proved 
speedily  effectual.  Our  colored  soldiers  were  relieved 
from  their  work  on  the  fortifications,  and  the  rebel  officers 
were  withdrawn  from  their  exposed  position  and  their  ' 
weary  labors. 

Another  similar  action  led  to  a  similar  result.  The 
rebels  at  Charleston,  desirous  of  checking  the  fire  of  the 
"swamp  angel"  and  other  guns,  which  were  making  the 
city  uninhabitable,  placed  some  of  our  officers  within 
reach  of  the  shells,  and  notified  our  forces  that  they  had 
done  so.  On  our  part  a  number  of  rebel  officers  of  equal 
rank  were  immediately  taken  thither  and  also  placed  un- 
der fire.  The  only  result  was  the  exchange  of  the  officers, 
and  the  rebels  did  not  undertake  again  to  defend  them- 
selves in  that  way. 

Port  Pillow  was  not  the  only  case  of  such  atrocities  on 
the  part  of  the  rebels.  A  somewhat  similar  affair  took  place 
on  the  20th  of  April  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  capture  of 
Plymouth  onthe  Roanoke  Elver,  where  a  company  of  hij-al 
North  Carolinians  and  some  negro  troops  Wfre  also  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  after  the  surrender.  The  capture  was 
mainly  effected  by  the  success  of  a  rebel  iron-clad,  the  Albe- 
marle, which  was  able  to  destroy  some  of  our  HUnboats, 
and  drive  others  down  the  river,  the  commander  of  the 
Miami,  Lieutenant  Plusser,  being  killed  by  the  rebound  of 
a  shell,  which  he  had  himself  fired  against  the  iron  sides 
of  the  rebel  vessel.  Our  fleet  being  driven  down  the 
river,  communication  with  our  garrison  in  Plymouth  y,  as 
cut  off,  and  the  place,  being  attacked  by  a  heavy  rebd 
force,  was  surrendered,  afteragallant  defence  for  four  days, 
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by  its  commander,  Gfeneral  Wessels,  with  its  garrison  oJ" 
fifteen  liundred  men  and  twenty-tire  guns.  The  effect  of 
this  success  was  to  render  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  other  places  in  North  Carolina  inevitable.  The 
Albemarle  had  for  a  time  complete  control  of  the  river, 
but  coming  down  into  the  Sound,  she  was  attacked  by 
three  of  our  wooden  gunboats,  and  in  a  gallant  fight  was 
so  injured  as  to  be  compelled  to  betake  herself  up  the 
river  again  to  Plymouth,  which  she  never  left  afterwards, 
being  sunk  at  her  moorings,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of 
October  following,  by  a  torpedo-boat,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Cushing. 

In  these  smaller  affairs,  the  rebels  had  been  able  to  gain 
some  successes,  owing  to  the  policy  adopted  by  General 
Grant,  of  concentrating  our  forces  from  all  quarters  to 
strengthen  the  two  great  armies  whose  movements  were 
to  grind  the  Confederacy  to  powder. 

Geni'ial  Grant,  having  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  Unified  States,  went  to  Nashville, 
where  he  issued  an  order  announcing  his  assumption  of 
the  command.  After  making  what  arrangements  were 
noiM'ssary  with  reference  to  the  Western  army,  which  he 
left  under  the  command  of  General  Sherman,  he  came 
eastward,  to  conduct  in  person  the  campaign  against 
General  Lee.  The  preparations  for  the  coming  cam- 
paign took  time,  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  day  of  May 
that  all  things  were  ready  for  the  forward  movement. 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  remained  under  the  special 
command  of  General  Meade,  and  lay  about  Culpepper 
Court-House.  General  Burnside  had  been  collecting  a 
strong  force,  in  good  part  colored  troops,  at  Annapolis. 
Another  strong  force  was  under  the  command  of  Gen 
eral  Butler  and  General  Smith,  at  Yorktown,  and  yet  air- 
other,  not  so  strong,  under  General  Sigel,  at  Winchester. 
Burnside' s  troops  were  put  in  motion,  and  passed  through 
■Washington  on  the  23d  of  April  to  a  position  whence 
they  could  follow  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  a  short 
distance  —  and  all  things  were  thus  now  ready  for 
the    great  advance.      At  this  time  the  following  cor- 
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reapondence  passed  between  the  President  and  General 
Grant; — 

ElKnjTITK  MiUBlOS,  WlllIlKaTON,  April  80,  1864. 

Lieut. -General  Gbant: 

15  ot  expecting  to  see  yon  before  the  spring  campaign  opens,  I  wish  to 
express  in  this  way  my  entire  eatisfaction  with  what  you  have  done  up  to 
this  time,  so  far  as  I  understand  it. 

The  particulars  of  your  plans  I  neither  know  nor  seek  to  know.  You 
are  vigilant  and  self-reliant;  and,  phased  with  this,  I  wish  not  to  obtrude 
any  restraints  or  constraints  upon  you.  ^VllilB  I  am  very  anxious  that 
any  great  disaster  or  capture  of  our  men  in  great  number  sliall  be  avoidei!, 
I  know  that  these  points  are  leas  likely  to  escape  your  attention  than  tlR^y 
would  be  mine.  If  there  be  any  thing  wanting  which  ia  within  my  powur 
to  give,  do  not  fail  to  let  me  know  it. 

^d  now,  with  a  brave  army  and  a  just  cause,  may  God  sustain  you. 
Tours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln-. 

GRANT'S  REPLY. 

HxAD-QuABTEKB  Armies  op  tite  Fnitbd  States,  1 

CnLPBPPXB  COVST-HODBS,  May  I,  ISU.  f 

The  Pbbsidbnt  : 

Your  very  kind  letter  of  yesterday  ia  just  received.  The  confidence 
you  express  for  the  future  and  satisfaction  for  the  past,  in  my  military 
administration,  is  acknowledged  with  pride.  It  shall  be  my  earnest 
endeavor  that  you  aod  the  country  shall  not  be  disappointed.  From  my 
first  entrance  into  the  volunteer  service  of  the  country  to  the  present  day, 
I  have  never  had  cause  of  complaint;  have  never  expressed  or  implied  a 
complaint  against  the  Administration,  or  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  throw- 
ing any  embarrassment  in  the  way  of  my  vigorously  prosecuting  what 
appeared  to  be  my  duty. 

Indeed,  since  the  promoti"n  which  placed  me  in  command  of  all  the 
armies,  and  in  view  of  the  great  responsibility  and  importance  of  success, 
I  have  been  astonished  at  the  readiness  with  which  every  thing  asked  for 
has  been  yielded,  without  even  an  explanation  being  asked.  Should  my 
success  be  leas  than  I  deserve  and  expect,  the  least  I  can  say  is,  the  fault 
is  not  with  you. 

Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

U,  S.  Gbant,  Lieut.- General. 

The  interest  and  anxiety  with  which  the  people  watched 
for  the  approaching  movement  of  the  army  was  very  deep. 
Nor  did  it  content  itself  with  mere  watchfulness.  It  took 
the  right  direction  of  work,  and  from  every  quarter  the 
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hands  of  the  Government  were  stayed  up  hy  the  willing 
hearts  of  the  people. 

As  one  instance  of  the  desire  to  help,  which  was  uni- 
versally felt,  we  may  mention  the  offer  of  Colonel  P.  B. 
Loomis,  of  New  London,  to  garrison  Port  TrnmbuU  with 
citizen  soldiers  for  one  hundred  days,  at  his  own  expense, 
thus  releasing  the  veterans,  by  whom  it  was  garrisoned,  to 
go  to  the  front. 

The  President  replied  to  this  offer  as  follows : — 

ExBcuTipB  Uakmon,  WiBHiifaTON,  ifaij  12,  ISGl 
Mt  Deab  Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of 
the  28th  April,  in  which  yon  offer  to  replace  the  present  garrison  at  Fort 
Trumbull  with  volunteers,  which  you  propose  to  raise  at  your  owiT  ex 
pense.  While  it  seems  inexpetliont  at  this  time  to  accept  this  proposition, 
on  account  of  the  special  duties  now  devolving  upon  the  garrison  men- 
tioned, I  cannot  pass  unnoticed  such  a  meritorious  instance  of  individual 
jiatriotism.  Permit  me,  for  the  Government,  to  express  my  cordial  thanks 
to  you  for  this  generous  and  public-spirited  offer,  which  ia  worthy  of  note 
among  the  many  called  forth  in  these  times  of  national  trial. 
I  am,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

F.  B.  LooMis,  Esq. 

It  was  on  Monday,  the  2d  of  May,  that  the  forward 
march  of  the  army  began,  and  the  Rapidan  was  crossed 
without  opposition  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  by  the 
fords  lying  to  the  east  of  Lee's  position.  General  Grant, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  rebellion  lay 
not  in  the  fortifications  of  Richmond,  but  in  the  ranks  of 
Lee's  army,  aimed  to  place  himself  upon  the  southern 
communications  of  that  army,  and  by  heavy  blows  to 
destroy  it.  And  with  the  very  commencement  of  this 
movement  he  forced  Lee  to  leave  the  intrenched  line  be- 
hind which  he  had  so  long  faced  the  gathering  storm,  and 
make  haste  to  attack  his  foe  before  he  had  reached  his 
rear.  This  he  at  once  did,  and  on  Thursday  the  battles 
of  the  Wilderness  began.  The  character  of  the  ground 
gave  every  advantage  to  the  rebels.  It  was  all  overgrown 
with  scrub  pines,  with  but  few  roads  leading  through  it 
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They  knew  the  ground  thoronghly,  and  their  movements 
could  be  made  unseen,  while  the  dense  woods  niad*^  cav- 
alry and  artillery  almost  useless.  Lee's  first  effort  was  to 
break  through  our  lines  between  our  centre  under  War- 
ren and  our  left  under  Hancock,  but  by  great  exertions 
this  was  prevented,  and  night  came  without  any  sub- 
stantial result.  With  the  morning  of  Friday,  General 
Grant  assumed  the  offensive,  and  the  tide  of  battle  ebbed 
and  flowed  throughout  the  day.  On  our  left,  Hancock's 
successes  in  the  morning  were  lost  again  by  noon,  but  a 
heavy  attack  of  the  rebels  upon  him  in  the  afti'rnoon  was 
successfully  repulsed.  On  our  right  no  material  advan- 
tage of  position  was  gained  during  the  day  ;  but  the  death 
of  General  Wadsworth,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
was  a  heavy  loss  to  us,  and  by  a  furious  assault,  just 
before  night,  the  rebels  succeeded  in  breaking  our  lines, 
capturing  General  Thomas  Seymour,  and  many  of  his 
men.  The  lines  were,  however,  speedily  re-established. 
The  result  was  on  the  whole  favorable  to  Gi*nei;il  Grant, 
as  the  rebels  had  failed  to  thoroughly  break  his  lines  or 
disable  him  for  the  forward  movement  which,  on  Satur- 
day night,  after  a  day  of  skirmishing  without  any  general 
engagement,  he  undertook,  aiming  at  Spottsylvania  Court- 
House.  The  rebels,  however,  becoming  aware  of  his 
movement,  moved  likewise,  and,  having  the  shorter  line, 
gained  the  position  first,  and  held  it  against  our  attack 
during  the  hours  of  Sunday,  our  lines  being  formed  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Spottsylvania.  Monday  was 
a  day  of  skirmishing,  sadly  marked  for  us,  however,  by 
the  death  of  General  Sedgwick,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  Sixth  Corps.  Night  found  the  two  anuies  facing  each 
other,  each  behind  temporary  breastworks,  each  watchful, 
each  determined. 

The  news  of  the  movement  of  the  army  was  not  made 
public  until  Friday  morning.  The  vital  importance  of 
its  results  was  everywhere  felt.  All  eyes  were  at  once 
intent  upon  those  bloody  fields,  all  ears  eager  for  informa- 
tion of  what  was  going  on  there  ;  and  the  prayers  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  North  went  up  to  God,  earnest,  fer 
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vent,  full  of  faith,  that  He  would  bless  the  righteoue 
cause. 

Official  bulletins  were  given  to  the  public  of  the  results 
of  the  different  days'  operations  as  they  slowly  became 
known.  And  on  Tuesday  morning  all  hearts  were  thrilled 
with  joy  by  the  following  official  announcement  from  tho 
President : — 

ExECDTiT*  Mamsiok,  WiADiHaTOw,  May  9, 1864. 
To  the  Friends  of  Union  and  Liberty  : 

Enough  is  known  of  army  operations,  within  the  last  fire  days,  to 
claim  our  special  gratitude  to  God.  While  what  reraaios  undone  de- 
mands our  most  sincere  prayers  to  and  reliance  upon  Him  (without  whom 
all  effort  is  vain),  I  recommend  that  all  patriots  at  their  homes,  in  their 
places  of  public  worship,  and  wherever  they  may  be,  unite  in  common 
thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God. 

Abhaham  Lincolm. 

Accompanying  this  recommendation  were  published 
bulletins  of  the  results  up  to  Saturday,  the  retiring  of 
the  rebels  from  General  Grant's  front,  and  the  march  of 
our  army  towards  Spottsylvania.  The  news  spread  great 
joy  everywhere,  and  that  night  a  crowd  of  several  thou- 
sand people  marched  to  the  White  House  to  serenade  the 
President,  who,  being  called  for,  came  out  and  spoke  as  ' 
follows : — 

Fellow-Citizens  : — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  compliment 
of  this  call,  though  I  apprehend  it  is  owing  more  to  the  good  news 
received  to-day  from  the  army,  than  to  a  desire  to  see  me.  I  am  indeed 
very  grateful  to  the  brave  men  who  have  been  struggling  with  the  enemy 
in  the  field,  to  their  noble  commanders  who  have  directed  them,  and 
especially  to  our  Maker,  Our  commanders  are  following  up  their  victo 
ries  resolutely  and  successfully.  I  think,  without  knowing  the  particu 
lars  of  the  plans  of  General  Grant,  that  what  has  been  accomplished  is 
of  more  importance  than  at  first  appears.  1  believe,  I  know  (and  am 
especially  grateful  to  know)  that  General  Grant  has  not  been  jostled  in 
his  purposes,  that  he  has  made  all  his  points,  and  to-day  he  is  on  his  line 
as  he  purposed  before  he  moved  his  armies.  I  will  volunteer  to  say  that 
I  am  very  glad  at  what  has  happened,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  still  to  be 
done.  While  we  are  grateful  to  all  the  brave  men  and  officers  for  the 
events  of  the  past  few  days,  we  should,  above  all,  be  very  grateful  to 
Almighty  God,  who  gives  us  victory. 

There  is  enough  yet  before  us  requiring  all  loyal  men  and  patriota  to 
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perform  their  ehare  of  the  lahor  and  follow  the  example  of  the  mcdist 
General  at  th% head  of  our  armiea,  and  sink  all  personal  considerati^in 
for  the  sake  of  the  country,  I  commend  you  to  keep  yourselves  in  the 
same  tranquil  mood  that  is  characteristic  o^  that  brave  and  loyal  man. 
I  have  said  more  than  I  expected  when  I  came  before  yon.  Repeating  my 
thanks  for  this  call,  I  bid  yon  good-by. 

While  the  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  the  cMef  point  of  interest,  it  was  not  the  only 
cue.  On  Wednesday,  May  4th,  General  Butler  having 
put  his  troops  on  board  a  fleet  of  transports,  made  a  rapid 
move  up  the  James  River  and  occupied  City  Point  and 
Bermuda  Hundred,  on  both  sides  of  the  Appomattox 
River,  across  which  pontoons  were  thrown — while  Gen- 
eral Kautz,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force  of  cavalry,  left 
Suffolk  upon  a  raid  on  the  Petersburg  and  Weldon  Rail- 
road— which  he  succeeded  in  cutting  by  destroying  some 
bridges.  General  Butler  also  succeeded  in  cutting  the 
railroad  between  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent for  a  time  the  sending  of  re-enforcements  to  General 
Lee  from  the  forces  that  were  south  of  Richmond  under 
Beauregard. 

General  Grant,  meantime,  had  not  been  content  with 
merely  pounding  against  Lee's  front  with  mi-n  and  with 
guns,  of  which  he  was  now  able  to  employ  more  than  in 
the  battles  of  the  Wilderness.  He  also  dispatched  his  cav- 
alry under  General  Sheridan  round  the  right  flank  of  the 
rebels,  on  the  10th  of  May,  which,  reaching  the  railroads, 
made  an  immense  destruction  of  supplies  prepared  for 
Lee's  army,  and  of  locomotives  and  cars  for  tlieir  trans- 
portation, and  which,  on  the  11th,  routed  the  rebel  cav- 
alry under  General  Stuart,  at  Yellow  Tavern,  in  which 
engagement  Stuart  was  killed ;  and,  pressing  on  yet  nearer 
Richmond  and  over  the  first  line  of  the  ivorks  around  the 
city,  turned  oif  to  the  east,  and  crossing  the  Chickahom- 
iny,  reached  Fortress  Monroe  with  little  loss,  having  in- 
flicted great  damage  on  the  enemy. 

The  10th  and  11th  of  May  were  days  of  hard  fighting 
for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  of  heavy  losses  and  par- 
tial successes  for  both  sides,  and  of  attacks  met  and  re- 
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jjulsed,  with  the  employment  of  all  the  resources  of  hoth 
armies  ;  and  the  dispatches  which  General  (Jrant  sent  to 
Washington  on  the  night  of  the  11th  snmmed  up  the 
results  as  follows : — 

We  have  now  ended  the  sixth  day  of  very  heavy  fighting.  The  result 
to  this  time  is  much  in  our  favor.  Our  losees  have  been  lieavy,  as  wall 
as  those  of  the'  enemy.  I  think  the  loss  of  the  enemy  must  be  greater. 
We  have  taken  over  five  thousand  prisoners  in  battle,  while  he  has  taken 
from  OS  but  few,  except  stragglers.  I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line, 
if  it  takes  all  summer. 

The  early  light  of  the  next  morning  brought  results 
yet  more  in  our  favor ;  for  with  the  break  of  day,  Han- 
cock, now  on  our  right,  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  ttie 
rebel  intrenchments,  and  stormed  over  them,  capturing 
several  thousand  prisoners,  including  two  generals,  to- 
gether with  thirty  or  forty  cannon,  only  eighteen  of  which, 
however,  he  was  able  to  hold.  For  Lee,  stung  to  the 
quick  by  this  deadly  blow,  gathered  all  his  forces  to  re- 
take the  position,  and  five  desperate  charges  upon  it  du- 
ring the  day  covered  the  ground  with  dead  and  wounded, 
until,  when  the  battle  was  over,  nearly  a  thousand  rebel 
dead  lay  within  an  acre  or  two  of  ground  in  front  of  the 
works.  The  utmost  exertions  of  the  rebels  were  in  vain, 
however,  and  they  sullenly  withdrew  to  another  posi- 
tion. A  storm  now  set  in  and  enforced  quiet  on  both 
armies  for  several  days.  During  this  time  General  But- 
ler moved  forward  towards  Fort  Darling,  but  on  the  16th 
day  of  May  he  met  with  a  heavy  blow  from  the  rebels, 
who  took  advantage  of  a  fog  to  make  a  successful  attack, 
driving  him  from  the  railroad  and  forcing  him  to  return 
to  his  lines  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  General  Sigel,  too,  who 
had  marched  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  was  met  by  a 
superior  force  under  General  Imbden,  and  driven  back 
with  a  loss  of  five  guns.  General  Kautz,  however,  with 
his  cavalry,  having  returned  from  his  first  successful  raid, 
set  out  upon  a  second  one  towards  the  Danville  road, 
which  he  also  succeeded  in  injuring  to  some  extent. 

The  Government  strained  every  nerve  to  send  forwaid 
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re-enforcements  to  General  Grant,  and  on  tlic  :8th  the 
fighting  in  front  of  Spottsylvaaia  was  renewi'd.  On  the 
19th  the  rebels  infiicted  a  heavy  loss  upon  our  right  by 
making  an  unexpected  attack,  in  which  some  of  our  mwly 
arrived  regiments  sufifered  severely.  This  was  an  attempt 
of  the  rebels  to  cut  our  communications,  but  they  failed 
entirely  in  doing  so. 

They  had,  however,  by  this  time  thrown  up  intrencli- 
ments  of  so  formidable  a  character  that  General  Grant 
determined  again  to  make  a  flanking  movement  by  the 
left. 

Tlie  movement  was  at  once  perceived  by  General  Lee, 
and  when  our  forces  arrived  at  the  North  Anna  river,  the 
rebels  were  already  there.  They  were  not,  however, 
able  to  prevent  our  forces  from  crossing  tlir  river,  and 
indicting  a  severe  blow  upon  the  enemy  in  the  crossing. 
After  crossing,  however,  the  main  body  of  Lei''s  armj- 
was  discovered  to  have  taken  so  strong  a  position  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  Anna  rivers,  that  General 
Grant  again  deemed  it  wise  not  to  make  a  direct  attack, 
but  to  repeat  his  Hanking  movement. 

The  army  was  accordingly  withdrawn  without  loss 
from  Lee's  front  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  May  26th,  and, 
moving  again  by  the  left,  crossed  the  Pannmkey,  but 
was  again  confronted  by  the  rebel  army,'  which,  after 
some  severe  lighting,  again  made  a  stand  at  Coal  Harbor. 
While  here,  one  corps  of  General  Butler's  army,  under 
General  Smith,  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. Thus  re-enforced,  a  violent  but  unsuccessful  attack 
was  made  upon  the  rebel  intrenchments  on  the  3d  of 
June,  and,  after  heavy  losses,  the  attack  was  aliaiidoned. 
Repeated  eiforts,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  to 
turn  our  left,  and  to  break  up  the  communication  which 
had  been  formed  with  the  White  House,  on  the  Pamun- 
key  river,  also  failed  as  signally.  And  both  armies  thus 
remained  for  several  days,  watching  each  other  sleep- 
lessly,  and  each  preferring  to  receive  rather  than  to  make 
an  attack. 

Other  co-operative  movements  went  on  during  all  this 
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time.  In  Western  Virginia,  General  Averill  had  made 
quite  a  successful  raid  upon  the  railroads.  In  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  where  General  Hunter  had  taken  com- 
mand in  place  of  General  Sigel,  otir  forces  won  a  brilliant 
victory  at  Piedmont  over  the  rebels  under  Generals 
Jones  and  Imboden,  the  former  of  whom  was  killed. 
Hunti'r  captured  one  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners 
and  three  guns  ;  and,  forming  a  junction  with  Crook  and 
Averill,  pnshed  on  towards  Lynchburg,  which  however 
he  was  unable  to  reach.  An  unsuccessful  attack  was 
made  by  General  Butler's  forces  upon  Petersburg  on  the 
10th  of  June. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  General  Grant,  having  become 
convinced  that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  a  direct  attack 
upon  General  Lee,  followed  up  his  plan  of  aiming  to 
strike  Lee's  southern  communications  by  leaving  his 
front  and  again  marching  by  the  left  to  the  James  river, 
which  he  crossed  upon  a  pontoon  bridge  below  City 
Point,  and  immediately  moved  forward  to  the  attack 
upon  Petersburg.  Again,  however.  General  Lee,  having 
the  inside  lines  to  move  upon,  was  a  few  hours  in  advance 
of  our  troops,  and,  while  several  forts  were  taken  on  the 
outer  lines  of  defences,  with  thirteen  cannon  and  some 
prisoners,  in  which  the  colored  troops  especially  distin- 
guished themselves,  the  inner  lines  were  found  to  be  too 
strong,  and  our  army  settled  itself  down  to  the  siege  of 
Petersburg. 

General  Sfierman's  movement  upon  Atlanta  was  made  at 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  His  army 
was  superior  in  numbers  to  that  which  was  opposed  to  it, 
but  the  rocky  heights  which  were  held  by  General  John- 
ston were  so  strong  that  General  Sherman  did  not  waste 
its  strength  by  attacking  them  in  front,  but  by  a  series  of 
masterly  Hank  movements  he  compelled  the  rebel  army 
to  retreat  successively  from  Buzzard's  Roost,  from  Dal- 
ton,  and  from  Resaca,  at  which  latter  place  there  were, 
however,  two  days  of  heavy  fighting  on  the  14th  and 
15th  of  May,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  both  guns  and 
prisoners  by  our  troops,  the  retreat  of  Johnston  across 
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the  Oostenaula  river,  and  the  capture  witliout  serious 
opposition  of  Rome  and  Kingston,  some  sixty  miles  fur- 
ther on  towards  Atlanta,  At  Rome,  large  quantities  of 
provisions  were  captured,  and  large  machine-shops  were 
destroyed.  Johnston's  retreat  had  been  too  rapid  to 
allow  of  his  doing -much  damage  to  the  railroad  along 
which  his  army  was  falling  hack  towards  Atlanta ;  and 
whatever  damage  he  was  enaWed  to  do  was  at  once 
repaired,  and  the  railroad  was  put  in  use  to  supply  our 
armies  in  their  advance. 

The  Altoona  Mountains  were  the  scene  of  the  next 
stand  made  by  the  rebels.  General  Sherman  continued 
the  flanking  system,  and  moved  .towards  Dalhis,  where, 
however,  he  was  met  by  the  rebels,  who  attacked  Mc- 
Pherson's  Corps  on  the  28tli  of  May,  and  iiirt  a  disastrous 
repulse,  losing  some  two  tliousand  five  hundred  killed 
and  wounded  and  eight  hundred  prisoners  This  move- 
ment having  drawn  the  rebels  from  tlieir  position  at  the 
pass  of  the  Altoona  Mountains,  it  was  occupied  and  held  by 
our  cavalry,  becoming  at  once,  as  General  Sherman  said, 
"as  useful  to  us  as  it  was  to  the  enemy,''  and  the  rebels  . 
took  up  a  new  position  at  Kenesaw  and  Lost  Mountain. 
Efforts  were  made  by  them,  while  Sliennan  was  advanc- 
ing towards  this  position,  to  interfeie  with  liis  communi- 
cations, and  some  damage  was  done  to  the  railroad  by 
rebel  cavalry,  which  was,  however,  speedily  driven  off. 
A  more  discouraging  affair,  liowever,  was  the  defeat  of  a 
heavy  expedition,  whicli  set  out  from  Memphis  under 
command  of  General  Sturges,  by  the  rebel  General  For- 
rest, on  the  10th  of  June.  The  requirements  of  General 
Sherman's  position  were  not,  however,  so  great  but  that 
he  was  able  at  once  to  make  arrangements  to  repair  this 
disaster.  Like  General  Grant,  he  was  not  "jostled  from 
his  plans"  by  these  outside  manOjuvres  any  more  than 
by  the  direct  blows  of  the  rebel  army,  and  by  the  1 8th 
of  June,  when  Grant  stationed  himself  before  the  ''  rks 
of  Petersburg  after  his  march  of  a  hundred  mil  •  and 
his  many  battles,  Sherman  had  arrived  before  thf  ■  ebel 
works  at  Keresaw  Mountain  after  a  similar  mai   .i  of 
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fighting  and  flanking  the  enemy  over  sometliing  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  of  territory. 

Both  of  these  movements  are  now  recognized  as  having 
been  splendid  successes.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
from  the  time  of  tlie  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Peters- 
burg there  was  a  growing  feeling  of  doubt  and  anxiety  in 
the  country  in  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac.  It  had  been  oftfn  announced  that  Lee's 
army  was  cut  to  pieces  and  fleeing  in  disorder,  and  yet 
that  army  had  thus  far,  by  repeated  stands,  been  able  to 
prevent  Grant  from  breaking  through  its  lines.  Even 
Petersburg  was  declared  to  have  been  taken  by  assault 
on  the  first  attack  ;  and  yet  it  was  found  that,  instead  of 
this,  our  army  was  not  able  at  once  to  draw  its  lines 
around  the  place  far  enough  to  cut  off  the  Weldon  Eail- 
road.  The  losses  of  the  army  were  greatly  exaggerated 
by  the  opposition,  the  difficulties  of  its  position  magnified, 
the  lack  of  water  and  the  dust  and  heat  were  dilated 
upon,  and  even  the  visit  which  the  President  paid  to  the 
armj^  on  the  22d  of  June  was  dwelt  upon  as  an  event 
showing  that  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  were  great, 
if  not  insuperable. 

The  army,  however,  did  not  look  at  it  in  that  light. 
The  President's  visit  was  for  them  a  gratification,  not  a 
cause  for  anxiety,  and  they  cheered  him,  as  he  rode  along 
the  lines,  with  a  heartiness  which  expressed  their  confi- 
dence in  him  and  in  the  leaders  whom  he  had  given  them. 
Tlie  President's  confident  expressions  as  to  the  state  of 
affairs  on  his  return  went  far  to  encourage  the  country ; 
for  the  people  had  already  come  in  great  measure  to 
have  that  abounding  confidence  in  Mr.  Lincoln  which 
displayed  itself  so  wonderfully  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  appreciated  in  his  turn  the  confidence  which  the 
people  felt  in  him.  "I'do  my  best  to  deserve  this,"  said 
he  to  a  friend,  "  but  I  tremble  at  the  responsibility  that 
devolves  upon  me,  a  weak;  mortal  man,  to  serve  such  a 
great  and  generous  people  in  such  a  place  as  I  hold,  in 
Buch  an  awful  crisis  as  this.    It  is  a  terrible  responsibility ; 
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but  it  haa  'been  imposed  upon  me  without  my  seeking, 
and  I  trust  Providence  has  a  wise  purpose  for  me  to 
fulfil  by  appointing  me  to  this  charge,  which  is  almost 
too  much  for  a  weak  mortal  to  hold." 

He  appreciated  not  only  tliis  confidence  in  him,  but  the 
whole  character  of  the  people.  "Such  a  pi'Ople,"  said 
he,  "can  never  fail ;  and  they  deserve,  and  will  receive, 
the  proudest  place  in  the  history  of  nations."  It  seems 
sad  to  think  that  he  could  not  have  lived  to  see  how 
speedily  the  fulfilment  of  liis  prophecy  approached. 

General  Grant' s  pui-pose  was  to  extend  his  lines  south- 
ward, cutting  off  as  speedily  as  possible  the  railroads 
which  led  from  Petersburg  to  the  south  ;  and  by  the 
cavalry  arm  destroying  the  other  railroads  leading  to 
Richmond,  thus  isolating  it  from  the  South.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  plan  Sheridan  with  his  cavalry  destroyed  a 
large  portion  of  the  railroads  between  Richmond  and 
Gordoesville,  retiirning  to  the  White  House,  and  there 
opening  communications  again  with  General  Grant ;  and 
Wilson,  on  the  south,  cut  the  Weldon  Railroad,  and, 
reaching  Barkesville,  did  serious  damage  also  to  the 
DauviUe  road.  The  first  move  of  the  army,  however, 
towards  the  Weldon  road  resulted  disastrously  ;  and 
Wilson,  on  his  return  from  his  raid,  was  si't  upon  at 
Beam's  Station,  and  had  to  cut  his  Avay  through  with 
heavy  loss,  by  the  aid  of  a  diversion  effected  by  the 
Sixth  Corps,  which  was  sent  to  his  relief.  General  Hun- 
ter, too,  was  unable  to  capture  Lynchburg,  and,  fall- 
ing short  of  ammunition,  was  compelled  to  retreat  into 
Western  Virginia  by  the  Valley  of  the  Kanawha. 

Amid  these  various  movements,  Congress  adjourned  on 
the  4th  of  July. 

The  feeling  at  its  adjournment  was  not  buoyant,  but 
tending  to  depression ;  and,  just  before  it  separated,  a 
resolution  was  passed,  requesting  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Accordingly,  on  the 
7th  of  July,  he  issued  the  following  proclamation : — 
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pboolamation. 

By  the  Pretident  of  the  United  Statei. 

Whereas,  the  Senate  and  Ilouae  of  Representatives  at  their  last  eession 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution,  which  was  approved  on  the  second  day 
of  July  instant,  and  which  was  in  the  words  following,  namely: 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  he  requested  to  appoint  a  day 
of  humiliation  and  prayer  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  he  re- 
qnest  his  constitutional  advisers  at  the  head  of  the  Executive  Departments 
to  unite  with  him,  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  at  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  members  of  Congress,  and  all  magistrates,  all  civil,  mili- 
tary, and  naval  officers,  all  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  with  all  loyal 
and  law-abiding  people,  to  convene  at  their  usual  places  of  worship,  or 
wherever  they  may  be,  to  confess  and  to  repent  of  their  manifold  sins,  to 
implore  the  compassion  and  forgiveness  of  the  Almighty,  that  if  consistent 
with  His  will,  the  existing  rebellion  may  be  speedily  suppressed,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  may  be 
established  throughout  all  the  States;  to  implore  Him,  as  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  world,  not  to  destroy  us  as  a  people,  nor  suffer  us  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  hostility  or  connivance  of  other  nations,  or  by  obstinate 
adhesion  to  our  own  counsels  which  may  be  in  conflict  with  flis  eternal 
purposes,  and  to  implore  Him  to  enlighten  the  mind  of  the  nation  to  know 
and  do  His  will,  humbly  believing  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  His  will 
that  our  place  should  be  maintained  as  a  united  people  among  the  family 
of  nations;  to  implore  Him  to  grant  to  our  armed  defenders,  and  the 
masses  of  thu  people,  that  courage,  power  of  resistance,  and  endurance 
necessary  to  secure  that  result;  to  implore  Him  in  His  iofinite  goodness 
to  soften  the  hearts,  enlighten  the  minds,  and  quicken  the  conscience  of 
those  in  rebellion,  that  theymaylay  down  their  arms,  and  speedily  return 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  that  they  may  not  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed, that  the  effusion  of  blood  may  be  stayed,  and  that  unity  and  fra- 
ternity may  be  restored,  and  peace  established  throughout  ali  our  borders. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
cordially  concurring  with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  peni- 
tential and  pious  sentiments  expressed  in  the  aforesaid  resolutions,  and 
heartily  approving  of  the  devotional  design  and  purpose  thereof,  do  here- 
by appoint  the  first  Thursday  of  August  next  to  be  observed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  as  a  day  of  national  humiliation  and  prayer. 

I  do  hereby  further  invite  and  request  the  heads  of  the  Executive  De- 
partments of  this  Government,  together  with  all  legislators,  all  judges 
and  magistrates,  and  all  other  persons  exercising  authority  in  the  land, 
whether  civil,  military,  or  naval,  and  all  soldiers,  seamen,  and  marines  in 
the  national  serviie,  and  all  the  other  loyal  and  law-abiding  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  assemble  in  their  preferred  places  of  public  worship  on 
that  day,  and  there  to  render  to  the  Almighty  and  merciful  Ruler  of  the 
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Universe,  auch  homage  and  such  confessions,  and  to  offer  to  Ilim  such 
supplications  as  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  States  have,  in  their  aforesaid 
resolution,  so  solemnly,  so  earnestly,  ami  so  reverently  recommonded. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  seventh  day  of  July,  in  the  )6ar  of 

I       -,     our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-fonr,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-ninth. 

By  the  President :  Abbaii4,m  Lincoln. 

William  H.  Sewarp,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  depressing  effect  of  the  apparent  che<!k  in  the  on- 
ward movement  of  the  work  of  suppressing  the  reb(;'llion 
was,  however,  mucli  alleviated  by  the  news  which  ar- 
rived on  the  6th  of  July,  of  the  sinking  of  the  rebel 
cruiser  Alabama.,  on  the  19th  of  June,  off  Cherbourg,  by 
the  Kearsarge.,  under  the  command  of  Captain  "Winslow. 
Opportunities  for  our  navy  to  distinguish  itself  in  battle, 
except  with  forts,  had  been  rare,  and  great  rejoicing  was 
felt  that  Semmes,  the  commander  of  the  Alabama.,  had  at 
last  given  to  the  Kearsarge  an  opportunity  to  prove,  in 
sight  of  France  and  England,  that  Yankee  ships  and  guns 
and  men  were,  as  of  old,  dangerous  enemies  in  an  encounter. 

The  Shenandoah  Valley  had  been  laid  open  by  Hun- 
ter's movement  into  West  Virginia,  and  the  rebels  took 
advantage  of  it  to  make  a  push  northward.  Tht'\'  crossed 
the  Potomac  in  considerable  force,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Early,  and  on  the  9tli  of  July  defeated  our  troops 
under  General  Wallace,  at  Monocacy.  The  President 
called  for  twelve  thousand  militia  from  each  of  the  States 
of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  to  meet  this 
invasion,  from  which  both  Baltimore  and  Washington 
were  felt  to  be  in  some  danger.  A  bold  comjiany  of  raiders 
even  burned  the  house  of  Governor  Bradford,  only  four 
miles  from  Baltimore,  and,  passing  north  of  Baltimore,  cut 
the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  capturing  two 
trains  of  cars.  One  of  the  passengers  on  the  cars  was 
Major-General  Franklin,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
afterwards  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  near  Reisters- 
town.    The  raiders  met  little  opposition  through  the  coun- 
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try,  one  striking  exception  being  tlie  conduct  of  old 
Ishmael  Day,  a  man  of  eighty-three  years,  who,  when  a 
couple  of  rebels  undertook  to  pull  down  a  flag  which  was 
Hj'ing  over  his  gate,  shot  one  of  them  and  forced  the  other 
to  retreat.  A  larger  company  of  them,  liowever,  came 
and  burnrd  the  old  man's  house,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
finding  him.  Extensive  preparations  were  made  at  Bal- 
timore to  resist  an  attack,  and  the  general  loyalty  of  the 
city  was  in  marked  contrast  with  its  attitude  at  tlic  outset 
of  the  rebellion.  The  militia  gathered  fast  from  the  loyal 
States.  General  Grant  had  also  sent  up  the  Sixth  Corps 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  aid  in  the  defence  of 
Washington.  The  S'ineteenth  Corps,  which  had  just  ar- 
rived from  New  Orleans,  was  also  sent  thither  ;  and  on  the 
13th  of  Jnh',  the  rebel  forces,  which  had  for  the  two  days 
previous  skirmished  smartly  in  front  of  Fort  Stevens,  near 
Washington,  determined  to  retreat ;  and  by  the  end  of  that 
week  they  were  all  south  of  the  Potomac,  having  carried  off 
great  quantities  of  plunder  and  spread  great  consternation 
through  Maryland  and  the  lower  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  not  having  succeeded  at  all  in  compelling  General 
Grant  to  loosen  his  hold  upon  Petersburg. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  raid  which  the  rebels  undertook. 
In  Kentucky  they  had  made  great  disturbances  under 
John  Morgan,  which,  though  checked  by  his  rout  by  Gen- 
eral Burbridge,  at  Cynthiana,  continued,  and  were  receiv- 
ing so  much  countenance  from  rebel  sympathizers  in  the 
State,  that  tlie  President  deemed  it  wise  to  declare  martial 
law  throughout  the  State,  which  was  done  by  the  follow- 
ing proclamation : — 

Btf  the  PretidenI  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
PEOCLAIIATION. 

,  Wasiiiwgtos,  TuMday,  Jvly  b. 

"WnEHEAB,  by  a  proclamation  which  was  issued  on  the  15th  day  of  April, 
1861,  the  President  of  the  United  States  announced  and  declared  that  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  had  been  for  some  time  past,  and  then  were  op- 
posed, aad  the  execution  thereof  obstructed  in  certain  States  therein  men- 
tioned, by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings  or  by  the  power  vested  in  the  marshals  by 
law :  and 
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Whereas,  immediately  after  the  issuing  of  tlie  said  proclamation  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  UniteJ  States  were  put  into  activity  to  Bup- 
press  the  said  insurrections  and  rebellion  ;  and 

Whereat,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  an  act  approved  on  tlie 
third  day  of  March,  18G3,  did  enact  that  during  the  said  rebellion  the 
PresideQt  of  the  United  States,  whenever  in  hia  judgment  tlie  public 
safety  may  require  it,  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  in  any  ease  throughout  the  United  States,  or  any  part 
thereof;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  insurrection  and  rebellion  still  continue,  endangering 
the  existence  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  military  forees  of  the  United  States  aro  now  actively  en- 
gaged in  suppressing  the  said  insurrection  and  rebellion  in  various  parts 
of  the  States  where  the  said  rebellion  has  beeu  succes-iful  in  ohstrueling 
the  laws  and  public  authorities,  especially  in  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Georgia ;  and 

Whereas,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  last,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  duly  issued  his  proclamation,  wherein  he  declared  tliat  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  be  suspended  throughout 
the  United  States,  in  c;isi's  where  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  military,  naval,  and  civil  officers  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  of  them,  hold  persons  under  their  command  or  in  their  custody, 
either  as  prisoners  of  war,  spies,  or  aiders  or  abettors  of  the  enemy,  or 
officers,  soldiers,  or  seamen  enrolled  or  drafted,  or  mustered,  or  enlisted  in, 
or  belonging  to  the  laud  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  as  desert- 
ers therefrom,  or  otherwise  amenable  to  military  law,  or  tlie  rults  and 
articles  of  war,  or  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for  the  military 
and  naval  service  by  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stute-^,  or 
for  resisting  a  draft,  or  for  any  other  offence  against  the  military  or  naval 
eervice ;  aud 

Whereas,  many  citizens  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  have  joiaed  the  foreet 
of  the  insurgents,  who  have  on  several  occasions  entered  the  said  State  of 
Kentucky  in  large  force  and  not  without  aid  and  comfort  fiirnislied  by  disaf- 
fected and  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  reaiding  therein,  have 
not  only  greatly  disturbed  the  public  peace  but  have  overborne  the  civi] 
authorities  and  mad6*flagrant  civil  war,  destroying  property  and  life  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  ;  and 

Whereas,  it  has  been  made  known  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  officers  commanding  the  National  .-.rmies,  that  combinations  have 
been  formed  in  the  said  State  of  Kentucky,  with  a  purpose  of  inciting  the 
rebel  forces  to  renew  the  said  operations  of  civil  war  within  the  said  State, 
and  thereby  to  embarrass  the  United  States  armies  now  operating  in  the 
said  States  of  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and  even  to  endanger  their  safety. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  do 
hereby  declare  that  in  my  judgment  the  public  safety  especially  rei^uires 
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that  the  BiispeiiBion  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  liabeaa  corpus  so  pro- 
claimed iQ  the  said  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  September,  1863,  be  mada 
otfectual  and  be  duly  enforced  in  and  tliroughout  the  said  State  of  Ken- 
tucliy,  and  that  martial  law  be  for  the  present  declared  thertin.  I  do 
therefore  hereby  require  of  the  military  officers  in  the  said  State  thattbe 
privilege  of  the  habeas  corpus  be  effectually  suspended  within  the  said 
State,  according  to  the  aforesaid  proclamation,  and  that  martial  law  be 
established  therein  to  take  effect  from  the  date  of  this  proclamation,  the 
said  suspension  and  establishment  of  martial  law  to  continue  until  this 
proclamation  shall  bo  revoked  or  modified,  but  not  beyond  the  period 
when  the  said  rebellion  shall  have  been  suppressed  or  come  to  an  end. 
And  I  do  hereby  require  and  command,  as  well  as  military  officers,  all 
civil  officers  and  authorities  existing  or  found  within  the  said  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  take  notice  of  this  proclamation  and  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
same.  The  martial  laws  herein  proclaimed  and  the  things  in  that  r».'spect 
herein  ordered  will  not  be  deemed  or  taken  to  interfere  with  the  holding 
of  lawful  elections,  or  with  the  proceedings  of  the  constitutional  Legisla- 
ture of  Kentucky,  or  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  courts  of 
law  existing  therein  between  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  suits  or  pro- 
ceedings which  do  not  atfect  the  military  operations  or  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  5th  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
[l.  8.]     of  our  Lord  1864,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
the  eighty-eighth.  Abbaham  LraooLN. 

By  the  President : 

William  II.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

While  the  loyal  States  were  thus  engaged  in  repelling 
rebel  raids  and  strengthening  the  armies,  General  Sher- 
man continued  his  victorious  canipaign.  His  assault  upon 
Kenesaw  was  a  failure,  because-of  the  strength  of  the  rebel 
works ;  but  a  repetition  of  the  flanking  system  drove 
Johnston  out  of  them  across  tlie  Chattahoochee,  which 
our  army  crossed  on  the  11th  of  July.  By  a  movement 
of  his  left  wing,  General  Sherman  at  once  seized  Decatur, 
only  six  miles  from  Atlanta,  and  severed  the  railroad  be- 
tween Atlanta  and  Augusta,  by  which  time  the  dissatis- 
faction, which  had  been  felt  in  rebeldom  with  Johnston's 
continued  falling  back,  culminated  in  his  removal  on  the 
17th  of  J  uly,  and  the  appointment  of  General  Hood  in  his 
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place.  Hood  signalized  his  appointment  by  attacking 
Slierman  instead  of  remaining  on  tlie  defensive,  and  was 
defeated  witli  heavy  loss  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  again  on 
the  22d,  when  our  army,  though  victorious,  met  with  a 
very  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Major-General  McPher- 
son,  one  of  the  choicest  of  the  gallant  leaders  who  had 
stood  around  Sherman  through  all  that  long,  laborious, 
and  bloody  march.  A  raid  of  our  cavalry,  under  General 
Rousseau,  had  destroyed  the  railroad  between  Atlanta 
and  Montgomery,  for  thirty  miles,  with  but  little  loss. 
Another,  under  General  Stoneman,  though  partially  suc- 
cessful in  what  it  accomplished  on  the  Macon  road,  was 
cut  off  on  its  return,  and  General  Stoneman  and  most  of 
his  command  were  captured,  on  the  30th  of  July.  Still, 
the  month  closed  prosperously  upon  Sherman's  opera- 
tions. Another  rebel  attack  was  bloodily  repulsed  on 
the  28th,  und  his  lines  were  drawn  closely  around  At- 
lanta, while  the  rebel  strength  had  been  more  weakened 
by  Hood' s  assaults  than  by  Johnston' s  successive  retreats. 
At  the  North  the  month  did  not  close  so  favorably. 
The  hundred-days  men  offered  by  the  Northwestern  States 
had  come  promptly  forward  and  bqpn  assigned  to  the  posts 
where  they  were  needed.  On  the  11th  of  June  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  following  brief  speech  to  a  regiment  of  them 
from  Ohio,  which  passed  through  Washington : — 

Soldiers!  I  QDderstand  you  have  juat  come  from  Ohio ;  come  to  help 
'  U9  io  this  the  nation's  day  of  trial,  and  also  of  its  hopes.  I  thank  you  for 
your  promptness  in  responding  to  the  call  for  troops.  Your  services  were 
never  needed  more  than  now.  I  know  not  where  you  are  going.  You 
may  stay  here  and  take  the  places  of  those  who  will  be  sent  to  the  front, 
or  you  may  go  there  yourselves.  Wherever  you  go  I  know  you  will  do 
your  best.    Again  I  thank  you.    Good-by. 

But  notwithstanding  the  aid  which  they  furnished  in 
order  to  make  up  the  re-enforcements  needed  for  Sher- 
man to  keep  up  his  line  of  communication,  for  Grant 
to  make  the  necessary  extension  of  his  lines,  and  for 
the  meeting  of  rebel  raids  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  President  had  deemed  it  wise,  on  the  18th  of 
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July,  to  issue  the  following  Proclamation,  ordering  a 
draft  of  five  hundred  thousand  men  : — 

PROCLAMATION. 
By  the  President  of  ihe  United  States  of  America. 

WABniNQTOM,  July  IB,  18U. 

WUEREA3,  By  the  act  approved  July  4,  1864,  entitled  an  act  further  to 
regulate  and  provide  for  the  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  national  forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  it  is  provided  that  the  President  of  the  United 
Statt's  may,  at  his  discretion,  at  any  time  hereafter,  call  for  any  number 
of  men  as  volunteers  for  the  respective  terms  of  one,  two,  and  three 
yvars  for  military  service ;  and  that  in  case  the  quota,  or  any  part  thereof 
of  any  tuwn,  township,  ward  of  a  city,  precinct,  or  election  district,  or 
of  a  ciiunty  nut  so  subdivided,  shall  not  be  filled  within  the  space  of  fifty 
days  aftt-r  such  call,  then  the  President  shall  immediately  order  a  draft 
for  one  year,  to  fill  such  quota,  or  any  part  thereof  which  may  be  un- 
filled. 

And,  whereas,  the  new  enrolment  heretofore  ordered  is  so  far  com- 
pleted as  that  the  afore- mentioned  act  of  Congress  may  now  be  pnt  in 
operation,  fur  recruiting  and  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  armies  in 
the  field,  fur  garrisons,  and  such  military  operations  as  may  be  required 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  rebellion  and  restoring  the  authority 
of  the  Unitk-d  States  Government  in  the  insurgent  States. 

Xrjw,  thoivforc,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
do  issue  this  my  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  volunteers  for  the  mili- 
tary service  ;  provided,  nevA-theless,  that  all  credits  which  may  be  estah 
lished  under  section  eight  of  the  aforesaid  act,  on  account  of  persons  who 
have  entered  the  naval  service  during  the  present  rebellion,  and  by  cred- 
its for  men  furnished  to  the  military  service  in  excess  of  calls  heretofore 
made  for  volunteers,  will  be  accepted  under  this  call  for  one,  two,  or 
three  yenrs,  as  they  may  elect,  and  will  be  entitled  to  the  bounty  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  period  of  service  for  which  they  enlist. 

And  I  hereby  proclaim,  order,  and  direct,  that  after  the  fifth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1864,  being  fifty  days  from  the  date  of  this  call,  a  draft  for  troops  to 
8er\e  for  one  year,  shall  he  held  in  every  town,  township,  ward  of  a  city, 
precinct,  election  district,  or  county  not  so  subdivided,  to  fill  the  qnota 
which  shall  be  assigned  to  it  under  this  call,  or  any  part  thereof  which 
may  be  unfilled  by  volunteers,  on  the  said  fifth  day  of  September,  1864. 

Done  at  Washington  this  I8th  day  of  July,  in  the-  year  of  our  Lord, 
1864,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-ninth. 

In  testimony  wherof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
[l.  8.]     seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  afiSxed. 

Abraham  Likoout. 

By  the  President : 

Wm.  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State. 
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Towards  the  last  of  the  month  the  rebels  made  anotlicr 
raid  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  3Utli 
of  July  the  town  of  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  was 
occupied  by  their  cavalry  under  General  McCausland.  A 
written  demand,  signed  by  General  Early,  was  presented 
for  $100,000  in  gold,  or  $500,000  in  currency,  with  a  tlireat 
of  burning  the  town  if  the  demand  was  not  complied 
with.  As  it  was  not  complied  with,  they  fulfilled  their 
threat  and  laid  the  town  in  ashes,  without  giving  the  citi- 
zens time  to  remove  their  property. 

The  rebel  forces  remained  north  of  the  Potomac  till 
about  the  7tli  of  August,  but  accomplished  nothing  else  of 
importance.  On  that  day  several  of  our  commands  which 
had  been  acting  against  them  somewhat  indi'pendently 
of  each  other  were  consolidated  into  one,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  placed  General  Sheridan.  The  benefit  of  this 
change  was  speedily  seen.  The  rebels  fell  back  south 
of  the  Potomac,  and  were  so  pressed  by  Sheridan  that 
General  Lee  deemed  it  advisable  to  re-enfoiTi-  Early  from 
his  own  lines,  wlien  Sheridan  in  his  turn  fell  back,  and 
for  some  weeks  there  was  active  manceuvring  on  both 
sides  and  several  small  battles  were  fought,  in  which  we 
gained  more  than  the  rebels,  who  were  never  able  to  cross 
the  Potomac  in  force  again. 

Two  days  before  the  burning  of  Chamber.sburg,  Gen- 
eral Grant  had  made  a  movement  on  the  north  side  of  the 
James  River,  across  which,  by  means  of  pontoon  bridges, 
he  threw  a  force  which  was  attacked  before  it  had  time 
to  strengthen  its  position,  but  repulsed  the  n^bels  with  a 
loss  of  four  guns.  This  movement,  though  only  a  feint, 
was  heavy  enough  to  induce  General  Lee  to  throw  a 
strong  force  to  the  north  side  also,  when  our  men  were 
in  the  night  drawn  back  for  an  attack  ou  the  Peters- 
burg works,  which  was  made  on  the  30th.  The  attack 
was  begun  in  front  of  General  Burnside's  lines,  by  the 
explosion  of  a  mine  under  one  of  the  rebel  forts,  destroy- 
ing it  at  once.  Instantly  every  gun  in  our  ranks 
opened  upon  Petersburg  and  its  defences,  and  an  assault 
was  made  upon  the  gap  in  the  rebel  lines  caused  by  the 
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explosion  of  the  mine.  The  attack  was  successful  in 
piercing  the  lines,  but  not  in  carrying  a  height  just  within 
them,  called  Cemetery  Hill,  from  which,  if  we  had  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  it,  our  guns  would  have  commanded 
Petersburg  and  its  defences.  The  rebels  gathered  here 
in  force,  and  poured  so  heavy  a  fire  upon  our  forces  that 
the  assault  could  not  be  maintained,  and  while  part  of 
our  troops  were  driven  back,  a  large  number  of  them, 
who  had  entered  the  blown-up  fort,  were  unable  to  re- 
turn and  were  compelled  to  surrender.  Our  loss  in  the 
whole  aifair  was  between  two  and  three  thousand  men. 
Charges  were  made  that  the  colored  troops,  who  formed 
a  part  of  the  assaulting  column,  had  failed  to  do  their 
duty  ;  but  the  evidence  did  not  sustain  this  charge,  but 
showed  that  the  failure  was  due  mainly  to  that  lack  of 
cordial  co-operation  among  the  generals  in  command, 
which  has  so  often  defeated  the  most  skilful  and  promis- 
ing plans. 

It  was  supposed  that  this  repulse  would  put  an  end  to 
active  operations  in  front  of  Petersburg  for  a  long  time ; 
but  this  was  not  giving  due  credit  to  Grant's  unyielding 
pertinacity.  An  important  position  on  the  north  side  of 
the  James  was  captured  on  the  15th  of  August,  by  a  ruse, 
Hancock' s  Corps  having  been  shipped  on  transports  down 
the  river,  as  if  on  their  way  to  Washington,  but  returning 
under  cover  of  night  to  join  the  Tenth  Corps  in  taking  and 
holding  a  position  only  ten  miles  from  Richmond,  capturing 
some  five  hundred  prisoners  and  ten  guns.  This  position 
was  important  to  cover  the  work  of  our  men  in  digging 
the  Dutch  Gap  Canal,  through  which  it  was  hoped  our 
iron-clads  might  go  up  the  river  to  flank  the  rebel  defences. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  success,  but  taking  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  Lee,  encouraged  by  the  ill  success  of  our 
assault  on  the  30th  of  July,  had  sent  a  portion  of  his 
troops  to  re-enforce  Early,  General  Grant,  on  the  17th, 
struck  a  blow  at  the  other  end  of  his  lines,  upon  the  Wel- 
don  Railroad,  which  was  seized  by  our  forces.  A  furi- 
ous attack  was  made  upon  them  by  the  rebels,  which  at 
one  time  met  with  a  partial  success,  but  our  lines  were 
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re-established,  and  a  subsequent  attack  w:is  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss.  Two  rebel  generals  were  killed  and  th'ree 
wounded.  Another  and  more  determined  assault  was 
made  on  the  26th,  but,  after  tremendous  fighting,  was  also 
repulsed.  Our  loss  was  severe,  but  that  of  the  rebels 
was  far  more  so.  The  substantial  prize  of  the  struggle, 
the  railroad,  remained  in  our  possession,  and  thus  another 
of  the  sources  of  supply  for  the  army  of  General  Lee  was 
cut  off. 

Thus  the  month  of  August  gave  us  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  Virginia.  In  the  South  it  gave  us  brilliant  suc- 
cess. In  the  early  part  of  the  month  the  preparations 
were  completed  for  an  attack  upon  Mobile,  by  the  fleet 
under  Commodore  Farragut,  aided  by  a  small  land  force 
under  General  Granger.  The  passage  of  the  fleet  into  the 
bay  past  the  rebel  forts,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
rebel  fleet,  were  accompUslied  in  about  three  hours,  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th  of  August.  Our  fleet  consisted 
of  fourteen  gunboats  and  three  monitors.  The  gunboats 
were  •  lashed  together,  two  by  two,  that  one  might  help 
the  other,  and  the  monitors  were  on  the  starboard  side  of 
the  fleet.  The  Brooklyn  led  the  way,  followed  by  the 
flagship  Hartford  and  the  rest.  One  of  our  monitors, 
the  Tecumseh,  commanded  by  the  gallant  Craven,  was 
struck  by  a  torpedo  and  sunk  with  all  on  board,  except 
her  pilot  and  eiglit  or  ten  of  her  crew.  This  disaster 
momentarily  checked  the  advance,  when  Farragut,  in  the 
flag-ship,  rushed  forward  to  the  head  of  the  fleet  and  led 
the  way  past  the  forts,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  gun- 
boats, each  one  as  she  went  by  pouring  her  broadsides 
into  the  rebel  forts.  Within  the  harbor  the  rebel  iron- 
.  clad  Tennessee  made  desperate  battle.  The  rest  of  the 
rebel  fleet,  except  one  vessel,  having  been  captured  or 
destroyed,  she  was  attacked  by  several  of  our  vessels 
at  once,  who  rammed  her  severely  whenever  they  could 
get  a  chance  at  her,  and,  seeing  the  rest  of  the  fleet  and 
the  monitors  bearing  down  upon  her,  she  surrendered. 
She  was  commanded  by  Buchanan,  who  commanded  thu 
Merrimac  in  her  famous  battle  with  the  Monitor. 
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The  conquest  of  the  rebel  fleet  was  followed  by  the 
immediate  surrender  of  Forts  Gaines  and  Powell.  Fort 
Morgan  still  held  out,  but  was  immedintely  invested  by 
General  Granger.  On  the  22d  an  assault  of  the  fort  was 
commenced,  and  on  the  23d,  after  a  bombardment  of 
twelve  liours,  in  which  about  three  thousand  shells  were 
thrown  into  it,  this  last  of  the  rebel  defences  of  the  har- 
bor of  Mobile  was  surrendered  unconditionally  to  our 
forces. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  success.  General  Sherman  had 
been  drawing  his  lines  more  closely  around  Atlanta,  and 
Hood  having  made  the  mistake  of  sending  off  all  his  cav- 
alry upon  a  fruitless  effort  to  destroy  the  communications 
between  our  army  and  Chattanooga,  General  Sherman 
toi^k  advantage  of  it  to  make  a  movement  on  t)ie  west  of 
Atlanta  towards  the  rear  of  Hood's  army.  Leaving  one 
corps  to  defend  our  intrenched  lines  in  front  of  the  city, 
he  threw  the  rest  of  his  army  upon  the  railroad  to  Macon, 
near  West  Point,  upon  the  30th  of  August,  and  thus  cut 
Hood's  army  in  two  and  defeated  one  portion  of  it  at 
Jonesboro.  Hood,  finding  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
cut  off,  blew  lap  his  magazines  in  Atlanta  on  the  night  of 
the  1st  of  September  and  retreated  to  the  southeast,  and 
on  th<'  2d  the  Twentieth  Corps,  which  had  been  left  in  our 
intrenrhments,  marched  into  the  city  and  took  possession, 
and  General  Sherman  sent  the  message  to  Washington — 
"  Atlanta  is  ours  and  fairly  won," 

Before  receiving  General  Sherman' s  official  report,  the 
War  Department  had  received  news  of  the  fall  of  Atlanta, 
and  on  the  2d,  at  eight  p.  m.,  Mr.  Stanton  telegraphed  to 
General  Dix,  at  New  York,  as  follows  ; — 

This  department  has  received  intelligence  this  evening  tliat  General 
Sherman's  advance  entered  Atlanta  .about  noon  to-day.  The  particukra 
have  not  yet  been  received,  but  telegraphic  cummunication  during  tha 
niglit  witli  Atlanta  direct  is  expected. 

It  is  ascertained  with  reasonable  certainty  that  the  naval  .and  other 
credit.'*  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  will  amount  to  about  two  hundred 
thousand,  including  New  York,  which  has  not  yet  been  reported  to  this 
department;  so  tliat  tlie  President's  call  of  .July  10  is  practically  reduced 
to  three  hundred  lhon8,and  men,  to  meet  and  take  the  place  of 
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First — The  new  enlistments  in  tfic  navy  ; 

Secemd — The  casualties  of  battle,  sickness,  prisoners,  nnd  desertion  ;  and 

Third — The  hundred-day  a  troops  and  all  otliern  going  out  by  expira- 
tion of  service  this  fail. 

One  hvindred  thousand  new  troops  promptly  furnished  are  all  that 
General  Grant  asks  for  the  capture  of  Richmond  and  to  give  a  finishing 
blow  to  the  rebel  armies  yet  in  the  field.  The  residue  of  the  call  would 
be  adequate  for  garrisons  in  forts  and  to  guard  all  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation and  supply,  free  the  country  from  gULTriihi.c,  give  secnrity  to  trade, 
protect  commerce  aod  travel,  and  re-establish  peace,  order,  and  tranquillity 
in  every  State.  Euwin  >t.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

This  close  of  General  Sherman's  campaign  was  greeted 
with  the  greatest  exultation  by  all  the  people,  and  they 
heartily  responded  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Tlianks- 
giving  Proclamation,  which  the  President  at  once  issued, 
and  joined  heartily  in  the  thanks  which  he  gave  in  the 
name  of  the  nation  to  otRcers  and  men,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
salutes  of  one  hundred  guns  which  he  ordered  to  be  fired 
everywhere. 

This  proclamation  and  the  orders  issued  were  as  fol- 
*  lows : — 

EXSODTITB  Mi.IiaiOM,  W4«HiiiGT0!»  CiTV,  September  S,  1864. 

The  signal  success  that  Divine  Providence  has  recently  vouchsafed  to 
the  operations  of  the  United  States  fleet  and  army  in  the  harbor  of  Mo- 
bile, and  the  reduction  of  Fort  Powell,  Fort  Gaines,  and  Fort  Morgan,  and 
the  glorious  achievements  of  the  army  under  Major-General  Sherman,  in 
the  State  of  Georgia,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  call 
for  devout  acknowledgment  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  whose  hands  are 
the  destinies  of  nations.  It  is  therefore  requested  that  on  next  Sunday,  in 
ail  places  of  worship  in  the  United  States,  thanksgivings  be  offered  to  Him 
for  His  mercy  in  preserving  our  national  existence  against  the  insurgent 
rebels  who  have  been  waging  a  cruel  war  against  the  Government  uf  the 
United  States  for  its  overthrow,  and  also  that  prayer  he  made  for  Divine 
protection  to  our  brave  soldiers  and  their  leaders  in  the  field  who  have 
ao  often  and  so  gallantly  perilled  their  lives  in  battling  with  the  enemy, 
and  for  bTessings  and  comfort  from  the  Father  of  mercies  to  the  sick, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  to  the  orphans  and  widows  of  those  who 
have  fallen  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  that  He  will  continue  to 
uphold  the  Government  of  the  United  States  against  all  the  efforts  of 
pablic  enemies  and  secret  foes. 

Abraham  Lincoljt. 
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•  EzMtmre  UuraioK,  StpUmbtr  fl,  MSI 
The  n&tioual  thanks  are  tendered  bj  tbePreeident  to  Admiral  Farrapit 
and  M^jor-Qeneral  Canb^,  for  the  skill  and  harmonj  with  which  the  recent 
operations  ia  Mobile  Harbor  and  agaioat  Fort  Powell,  Fort. Gaines,  and 
Fort  Morgan  were  planned  and  carried  into  execution.  Also  to  Admiral 
Farragnt  and  Mtyor-General  Granger,  under  whose  immediate  command 
they  were  conducted,  and  to  the  gallant  commanders  on  sea  and  land,  and 
to  the  sailors  and  soldiers  engaged  in  the  operations,  for  their  energy  and 
courage,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  have  been  crowned  with 
brilliant  success,  and  have  won  for  them  the  applause  and  thanks  of  the 
nation.  Abbahi.h  Linoout. 

ExsGimTB  Haknoii,  Septembtr  B,  IBM 
The  national  thanks  are  tendered  bj  the  President  to  Mf^ior-General 
William  T.  Sherman  and  the  gallant  officers  and  soldiers  Of  his  command 
before  Atlanta,  for  the  distinguished  abilit;^,  courage,  and  perseverance 
displayed  in  the  campaign  in  Georgia,  which  under  Divine  power  resulted 
In  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Atlanta.  The  marches,  battles,  sieges,, and 
other  military  operations  that  have  signaliised  this  campaign  must  render 
it  famous  in  tlie  annals  of  war,  and  have  entitled  those  who  have  partaci- 
pated  therein  to  the  applause  and  thanks  of  the  nation. 

Abbahah  LiNcOiii^.' 

ExKCUTiTB  lluTBiox,  BeptombtT  8,  lUk  .  ' 

Ordered.— First— VasX  on  Monday,  the  5th  day  of  September,  com- 
mencing at  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock  noon,  there  shall  be  given  a  salute 
of  one  hundred  guns  at  the  arsenal  and  navy-yard  at  Washington,  and  on 
Tnesday,  the  6th  of  September,  or  on  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  this 
order,  at  each  arsenal  and  navy-yard  in  the  United  States,  for  the  recerrt 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  fleet  and  land  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
the  harbor  of  M()l)ile,  and  the  reduction  of  Fort  Powell,  Fort  Gainea,  and 
Fort  Morgan.  The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will 
issne  the  necessary  directions  in  their  respective  depwtments  for  the  «•- 
cution  of  tiiis  order. 

Second.— IhzX  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  day  of  September,  commeiuiin^ 
at  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock  noon,  there  shall  be  fired  a  saluie  of  Oii« 
hundred  guns  at  the  arsenal  at  Washingtoii,  and  at  New  Yorifc  BortDo, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsliui^,  Newport,  Ky.,  and  at  St.  Losia,i  and 
at  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  Hilton  Head,  and  Newbem,  the  day 
after  the  receipt  of  this  order,  for  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  army 
under  command  of  Mfyor-General  Sherman,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 
the  capture  of  Atlanta.  The  Secretary  of  War  will  giv*  directions  ft* 
the  eteoution  of  this  order.  '        ■       *■' 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN  OP  1864. 

Thk  PbesidextialEleotio.v. — The  Clevbland  CoNVENxioy. — The  Con- 
vention AT  Baltimoue, — Mr.  Lincoln's  Renomination  and  Acoept- 
ANOE,  —  P0PD1.AE  Feei-inq  During  the  Scmmek.  —  Tiik.  Arocelle« 
Case. — The  Fouoed  Proclamation. — The  Niagara  Falls  Confkkenok. 
— Tn^  OiiicAQo  CoNTKNTi"N. — Phooresb  and  Resdi.t  of  tue  Cam- 
paign.— Popular  Jot  at  the  Result, 

The  American  people  were  approaching  another  test  of 
their  capacit}'  for  self-government,  in  some  respects  more 
trying  than  any  they  had  yet  encountered.  As  the  spring 
of  1864  was  passing  away,  th*'  official  term  of  President 
Lincoln  drew  towards  its  (:]os<\  and  the  peoplr  w^re  re- 
quired to  choose  his  successor.  At  all  times  and  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  election  of  a  Pres- 
ident is  attended  with  a  degree  of  excitement,  which  some 
of  the  wisest  theorists  have  pronounced  inconsistent  with 
the  permanent  harmony  and  safety  of  a  republican  form 
of  government.  But  tliat  such  an  election  should  become 
necessary  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war,  which  wrapped  the 
whole  country  in  its  flames  and  aroused  such  intense  and 
deadly  passions  in  the  public  heart,  was  felt  to  be  fore- 
most among  the  calamities  which  had  menaced  the  land. 
The  two  great  rebel  armies  still  lield  the  field.  Tlie 
power  of  their  government  was  still  unbroken.  All  our 
attempts  to  capture  their  capital  had  proved  abortive. 
The  public  debt  was  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing. 
•Under  the  resistless  pressure  of  military  necessity,  the  Gov- 
ernment, availing  itself  of  the  permissions  of  the  Consti- 
tution, had  suspended  the  great  safeguard  of  civil  freedom, 
and  dealt  with  individuals  whom  it  deemed  dangerous 
to  the  public  safety  with  as  absolute  and  relentless 
severity  as  the  most  absolute  monarchies  of  Europe  had 
ever  shown.    Taxes  were  increasing  ;  new  drafts  of  men 
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to  fill  the  ranks  of  new  armies  were  impending ;  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  from  the  very  beginning  hostile  to  the  war 
and  largely  imbued  with  devotion  to  the  principle  of 
State  Sovereignty  on  which  the  rebellion  rested,  and 
with  toleration  for  slavery  out  of  which  it  grew,  was 
watching  eagerly  for  every  means  of  arousing  popular 
hatred  against  the  Government,  that  they  might  secure  its 
transfer  to  their  own  hands ;  and  the  losses,  the  agonies, 
the  desolations  of  the  war  were  beginning,  apparently,  to 
malie  themselves  felt  injuriously  upon  the  spirit,  the  en- 
durance, thi'  hopeful  resolution  of  the  people  throughout 
the  loyal  States. 

ThuL  under  these  circumstances  and  amidst  these  ele- 
ments of  popular  discontent  and  hostile  passion,  the 
nation  sliould  be  compelled  to  plunge  into  the  whirlpool 
of  a  political  contest,  was  felt  to  be  one  of  the  terrible 
necessities  wliicli  might  involve  the  nation's  ruin.  That 
the  nation  went  through  it,  with  a  majestic  calmness  up 
to  that  time  unknown,  and  came  out  from  it  stronger, 
more  resolute,  and  more  thoroughly  united  than  ever  be- 
fore, is  among  the  marvels  which  confound  all  theory,  and 
demonstrate  to  the  world  the  capacity  of  an  intelUgeut 
people  to  provide  for  every  conceivable  emergency  in  the 
conduct  of  their  own  affairs. 

Preparations  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  had  be- 
gun to  be  made,  as  usual,  early  in  the  spring  of  1864. 
Some  who  saw  most  clearly  the  necessities  of  the  future, 
had  for  some  raontlis  before  expressed  themselves  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  renomination  of  President  Lincoln.  But 
this  step  was  contested  with  great  warmth  and  activity 
by  prominent  members  of  the  political  party  by  which 
he  had  been  nominated  and  elected  four  years  before. 
Nearly  all  the  original  Abolitionists  and  many  of  the  more 
decidedly  anti-slavery  members  of  the  Republican  party 
were  dissatisfied,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  more  rapidly 
and  more  aweepingly  enforced  their  extreme  opinions. 
Many  distinguished  public  men  resented  his  rejection  of 
their  advice,  and  many  more  had  been  alienated  by  his 
inability  to  recognize  their  claims  to  office.    The  most 
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violent  opposition  came  from  those  who  had  been  most 
persistent  and  most  clamorovia  in  their  exactions.  And  as 
it  was  unavoidable  that,  in  wielding  so  terrible  and  so 
absolute  a  power  in  so  terrible  a  crisis,  vast  multitudes 
of  active  and  ambitious  men  should  be  disappointed  In 
their  expectations  of  position  and  personal  gain,  the 
renomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sure  to  be  contested  by 
a  powerful  and  organized  effort. 

At  the  very  outset  this  movement  acquired  consistency 
and  strength  by  bringing  forward  the  Hon.  S.  P.  Chase, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  man  of  great  political  bold- 
ness and  experience,  and  who  had  prepared  the  way  for 
such  a  step  by  a  careful  dispensation  of  the  vast  patron- 
age of  his  department,  as  the  rival  candidate.  But  it  Avas 
instinctively  felt  that  this  effort  lacked  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  it  ended  in 
the  withdrawal  of  his  name  as  a  candidate  by  Mr.  Chase 
himself. 

The  National  Committee  of  the  Union  Republican  party 
had  called  their  convention,  to  be  held  at  Baltimore,  on 
the  8th  of  June.  This  step  had  been  taken  from  a  con- 
viction of  the  wisdom  of  terminating  as  speedily  as 
possible  all  controversy  concerning  candidates  in  the 
ranks  of  Union  men ;  and  it  was  denounced  with  the 
greatest  vehemence  by  those  who  opposed  Mr.  Lincoln' s 
nomination,  and  desired  more  time  to  infuse  their  hostility 
into  the  public  mind.  Failing  to  secure  a  postponement 
of  the  convention,  they  next  sought  to  overawe  and  dic- 
tate its  action  by  a  display  of  power,  and  the  following 
call  was  accordingly  issued  about  the  1st  of  May,  for  a 
convention  to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  31st  day 
of  that  month  :— 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
After  having  Ubured  ineffectually  to  defer,  &i  far  as  was  in  onr  power, 
tlie  critical  moment  when  the  attention  of  the  people  must  inevitably  be 
fixed  upon  the  selection  of  a  candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
country;  after  having  interrogated  our  conscience  and  consulted  our  duty 
as  citizens,  oheying  at  once  the  sentiment  of  a  mature  conviction  and  a 
profound  affection  for  the  common  country,  we  fee]  ourselves  impelled, 
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on  our  own  i-esponsibility,  to  declare  to  the  people  that  the  time  ))a.^ 
come  for  all  independent  men,  jealous  of  their  liberties  and  of  the  national 
greatness,  to  confer  together,  and  unite  to  resist  the  swelliii;^  invasion  of 
an  open,  shameless,  and  unrestrained  patronage,  which  threatens  t{i  in- 
gulf under  its  destructive  wave  the  rights  of  the  people,  tlie  libertj'  .in<l 
dignity  of  tlie  nation. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that,  in  a  time  of  revolution, 
when  the  public  attention  is  turned  exclusively  to  the  success  of  armies, 
and  is  couseqnently  less  vigilant  of  the  public  liberties,  the  patronage 
derived  from  the  organization  of  an  army  of  a  million  of  men,  and  an 
administration  of  affairs  which  seeks  to  control  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
country  in  favor  of  its  supreme  chief,  constitute  a  danger  seriously 
threatening  the  stability  of  republican  institutions,  we  declare  tliat  the 
principle  of  one  term,  which  has  now  acquired  nearly  the  force  of  law 
by  the  consecration  of  time,  ought  to  be  inflexibly  adhered  to  in  the  ap- 
proaching election. 

We  further  declare,  that  we  do  not  recognize  in  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion the  essential  conditions  of  a  truly  National  Convention.  Its  prox- 
imity to  the  centre  of  all  the  interested  influences  of  the  administration,  its 
distance  from  the  centre  of  tlie  country,  its  mode  of  convocation,  the 
corrupting  practices  to  whicli  it  has  been  and  inevitably  will  he  sub- 
jected, do  not  permit  tlie  people  to  assemble  there  with  any  expecta- 
tion of  being  able  to  deliberate  at  full  liberty.  Convinced  as  we  arc 
that,  in  presence  of  the  critical  cireumstances  in  which  the  nation  is 
placed,  it  is  only  in  the  energy  and  good  sense  of  the  people  that  the 
genera!  safety  can  be  found ;  satisfied  that  the  only  way  to  consult  it  is 
to  indicate  a  central  position,  to  which  every  one  may  go  without  too 
mucli  expenditure  of  means  and  time,  and  where  the  assembled  people, 
far  from  all  administrative  influence,  may  consult  freely  and  deliberate 
peaceably,  with  the  presence  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  men, 
whose  known  principles  guarantee  their  sincere  and  enlightened  devotion 
to  the  rights  of  the  people  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  true  basis  of 
republican  government, — we  earnestly  invite  our  fellow-citizens  to  unite 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  May  31,  curreut,  for  consultation  and 
concert  of  action  in  respect  to  the  approaching  Presidential  election. 

Two  other  calls  were  issued  after  this,  prominent 
among  the  signers  of  which  were  some  of  the  Germans 
of  Missouri  and  some  of  the  old  Radical  Abolitionists  of 
the  East. 

The  convention  thus  summoned  met  at  the  appointed 
time,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  No  call  had 
ever  been  put  forward  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  it, 
and  no  one  could  tell  whether  its  members  represented 
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any  constituency  other  tlian  tlirmsi'lvi'S.  They  came  from 
tifteen  difl'ereut  States  and  the  District  of  Coluiiibi:i,  but 
every  one  knew  tliat  at  the  East  tlie  movement  had  no 
strength  whatever.  An  effort  was  made  l)y  some  of 
them  to  bring  forward  the,  name  of  General  Grant  as  a 
candidate,  but  tlie  friends  of  Fremont  formed  altogether 
too  large  a  majority  for  that. 

General  Jolin  Cochrane,  of  New  York,  was  chosen  to 
preside  over  the  convention.  In  tlK-  afternoon  the  plat- 
form was  presented,  consisting  of  thirteen  brief  resolu- 
tions, favoring  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  habeas  corpus,  of  the  right  of  asylum,  and 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  recommending  amendments' of  the 
Constitution  to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  slavery, 
and  to  providi'  for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  for  a  single  term  only,  and  by  the  direct  vote 
of  the  people,  and  also  urging  the  confiscation  of  the 
lands  of  the  rebels  and  their  distribution  among  the  sol 
diers  and  actual  settlers. 

The  platform  having  been  adopted,  the  convention  pro- 
ceeded to  nominate  General  Fremont  for  Pn.'sident  by 
acclamation.  General  Cochrane  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President.  The  title  of  "  The  Radical  Democracy''  was 
chosen  for  the  supporters  of  the  ticket,  a  National  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  the  convention  adjourned. 

General  Fremont's  letter  of  accei>tance  was  dated  June 
4th.  Its  main  scope  was  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
unfaithfulness  to  the  principles  he  was  elected  to  defend, 
and  upon  his  Administration  for  incapacity  and  selfishness, 
and  for  what  the  writer  called  "  its  disregard  of  constitu- 
tional rights,  its  violation  of  personal  liberty  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and,  as  a  crowning  shame,  its  aban- 
donment of  the  right  of  asylum,  dear  to  all  free  nations 
abroad," 

The  platform  he  approved,  with  the  exception  of  the 
proposed  confiscation.  He  intimated  that  if  the  Balti- 
more Convention  would  nominate  any  one  but  Mr.  Lin 
coin  he  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  union  of  all  upon 
that  nominee ;  but  said,  "If  Mr.  Lincoln  be  renominated, 
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as  I  believe  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  country  to  indorse  a 
policy  and  renew  a  power  which  has  cost  us  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  mi'ii  and  needlessly  put  the  country  on  the 
road  to  bankruptcy,  there  will  remain  no  alternative  but  to 
organize  against  him  every  element  of  conscientious  op- 
position, with  the  view  to  prevent  the  misfortune  of  his 
re-election."  And  he  accepted  the  nomination,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  had  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
army. 

The  convention,  the  nomination,  and  the  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance, fell  dead  upon  the  popular  feeling.  Tlie  time 
had  been  when  Fremont's  name  had  power,  especially 
with  the  young  men  of  the  country.  Many  had  felt  that 
he  had  received  less  than  he  deserved  at  the  hands  of 
the  Administration,  and  that  if  the  opportunity  had  been 
afforded  he  would  have  rendered  to  the  country  distin- 
guished and  valuable  service.  But  the  position  which  he 
had  here  taken  at  once  separated  him  from  those  who  had 
been  his  truest  friends,  whose  feelings  were  accurately 
expressed  by  Governor  Morton,  of  Indiana,  in  a  speech  at 
Indianapolis  on  the  12th  of  June,  when  he  said :  "I  car- 
ried the  standard  of  General  Fremont  to  the  best  of  my 
poor  ability  through  the  canvass'  of  1856,  and  I  have 
since  endeavored  to  sustain  him,  not  only  as  a  politician, 
but  as  a  military  chieftain,  and  never  until  I  read  this 
letter  did  I  have  occasion  to  regret  what  I  have  done.  It 
has  been  read  with  joy  by  his  enemies  and  with  pain  by 
his  friends,  and,  omitting  one  or  two  sentences,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  might  not  have  been  written  or  sub- 
scribed mthout  inconsistency  by  Mr.  Vallandigham." 

The  next  fonn  which  the  effort  to  prevent  Mr.  Lin- 
coln' s  nomination  and  election  took,  was  an  eifort  to  bring 
forward  General  Grant  as  a  candidate.  A  meeting  had 
been  called  for  the  4th  of  June,  in  New  York,  ostensibly 
to  express  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  to  him  and  the  sol- 
diers under  his  command,  for  their  labors  and  successes. 
As  a  matter  of  course  the  meeting  was  large  and  enthusi- 
astic. President  Lincoln  wrote  the  following  letter  in 
annwer  io  an  invitation  to  attend  : — 
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ExiotrnvB  Mahbion,  Wuuington,  Jtine  8. 1964. 
Hon.  F.  A.  OoNKLiNQ  anH  others: 

Gbntlemes: — Your  letter,  inviting  me  to  be  present  at  u  mass  meet- 
ing of  loyal  citizens,  to  bo  held  at  New  York,  on  the  411i  instant, 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  gratitude  to  Lieut ^.'d an t-Genev;il  Grant  for 
his  signal  services,  was  received  yesterday.  It  is  itnpoasihle  for  me  to 
attend.  I  approve,  nevertheloss,  of  whatever  may  tend  to  stren;rtlien  and 
suBtain  General  Grant  and  the  noble  armies  now  under  his  direction. 
My  previouri  high  estimate'  of  General  Grant  Itas  been  maint:iined  and 
heightened  by  -what  has  occurred  in  the  remjirkable  campaign  he  is  now 
condoctiQg,  while  the  magnitude  and  ditticulty  of  the  task  before  him 
does  not  prove  less  than  I  expected.  Ik'  and  his  brave  soldiers  are  now 
in  the  midst  of  their  great  trial,  and  I  trust  that  iit  your  meeting  you 
will  60  shape  your  good  words  that  they  may  turn  to  men  and  guns, 
moving  to  his  and  their  support. 

Yonrg  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

Whatever  political  purposes  prompted  the  call  for  this 
meeting,  they  were  entirely  overl^orne  by  the  simple  but 
resistless  appeal,  made  by  the  President  in  this  letter,  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  country.  Its  effect  was  to  stimulate 
instantly  and  largely  the  effort  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  and  thus  aid  General  Grant  in  thr  great  campaign 
by  which  he  hoped  to  end  the  war.  In  a  private  letter 
to  a  personal  friend,  however,  General  Grant  put  a 
decisive  check  upon  all  these  attempts  of  politicians  to 
make  his  name  the  occasion  of  division  among  Union 
men,  by  peremptorily  refusing  to  allow  himself  to  be 
made  a  candidate,  and  by  reiterating  in  still  more  emphatic 
and  hopeful  terms  the  President's  appeal  to  the  people 
for  aid  and  support. 

None  of  these  schemes  of  ambitious  aspirants  to  politi- 
cal leaderehip  had  any  effect  upon  the  settled  sentiment 
and  purpose  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  They 
appreciated  the  importance  of  continuing  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government  in  the  same  channel,  and  saw 
clearly  enough  that  nothing  would  more  thoroughly 
impress  upon  the  rebels  and  the  world  the  determination 
of  the  people  to  preserve  the  Union  at  all  hazards,  and  at 
whatever  cost,  than  the  indorsement  by  a  popular  vote, 
in  spite  of  all  mistakes  and  defects  of  policy,  of  tiie. 
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President,  hy  wliom  the  war  had  thus  far  been  conducted. 
The  nation,  moreover,  had  entire  faitli  in  liis  integrity, 
his  sagacity,  and  his  unselfish  devotion  to  tlie  public 
good. 

The  Union  and  Republican  Convention  met  at  Balti- 
more on  the  day  appointed,  the  8th  of  June.  It  numbered 
nearly  fivi^  hundred  delegates,  chosen  by  the  constituents 
of  each  Congressional  district  of  the  loyal  States,  and  by 
the  people  in  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  in 
whicli  the  rebel  authority  liad  been  orerthro^vn,  and 
who  sought  thus  to  renew  their  political  relations  with 
the  parties  of  the  Union.  Tlie  "Rev.  Robert  J.  Breckin- 
ridge, of  Kentucky,  was  appointed  temporary  chairman, 
and  aroused  the  deepest  enthusiasm  of  the  convention 
by  his  patriotic  address  on  taking  the  chair.  He  pro- 
claimed openly  his  hostility  to  slavery,  and  dpmanded,  as 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  nation,  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  and  condign  punishment  for 
the  traitors  by  whom  it  had  been  set  on  foot.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  nomination  of  a  presidential  candidate,  he 
simply  expressed  the  common  sentiment  when  he  said  : — 

Nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  the  fact  that  you  are  here  as  rep- 
resentatives of  a  great  nation — voluntary  repveseututives,  chosen  with- 
out forms  of  law,  but  as  really  representing  the  feelings  ami  principlea, 
and,  if  you  choose,  the  i»rejudices  of  the  American  ])eople,  as  if  it  were 
written  in  their  lawa  and  already  passed  by  their  votes.  For  the  man 
that  you  will  nominate  here  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  and 
ruler  of  a  jxreat  people,  in  a  great  crisis,  is  just  as  certain,  I  suppose, 
to  become  that  ruler  as  any  thing  under  heaven  is  certain  before  it  is 
done.  And  moreover  you  will  allow  rne  to  say,  thonu:h  perhaps  it  i3 
hardly  strictly  proper  that  I  should,  but  as  far  as  I  know  your  opin- 
ions, I  suppose  it  is  just  as  certain  now,  before  yon  utter  it,  whose  name 
you  will  utter — one  which  will  be  responded  to  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  this  nation,  as  it  will  be  after  it  has  been  uttered  and  recorded 
by  your  secretary." 

The  permanent  organization  was  effected  in  the 
afternoon,  by  the  choice  of  Hon.  William  Dennison,  Ex- 
Grovernor  of  Ohio,  as  president,  with  twenty-three  vice- 
presidents,  each  from  a  different  State,  and  twenty-three 
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seuretaries.  After  a  speech  from  Governor  Dennison,  and 
imother  from  Parson  Brownlow,  of  Tennessee,  the  con 
vention  adjoarned  till  Wednesday  morning  at  nine 
o'clock. 

The  tirst  business  which  came  up  when  the  conven- 
tion reassembled,  was  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Credentials.  Tliere  were  two  important  questions  wliich 
arose  upon  this  report.  The  lirst  was  the  Missouri  ques- 
tion— there  being  a  double  delegation  present  from  that 
State.  The  committee  had  reported  in  favor  of  admitting 
the  delegation  called  tlie  Radical  Union.  Delegation  to 
seats  iu  the  convention,  as  tlie  only  one  elected  in  con- 
formit}'  with  usage  and  in  regular  form.  An  eifort  was 
made  to  modify  this  by  admitting  both  delegations  to  seats, 
and  allowing  them  to  cast  the  vote  of  tlie  State  only  in 
case  of  their  agreement.  Tiiis  proposition,  however,  was 
voted  down  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  that  point  was  adopted.  This  result  had 
special  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  vexed  state  of 
politics  in  Missouri,  which  liad  liitherto,  as  we  liave  seen, 
caused  Mr.  Lincoln  much  trouble. 

The  next  question,  which  had  still  greater  importance, 
related  to  the  admission  of  the  delegations  from  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  Congress  had  passed  a  resolu- 
tion substantially  excluding  States  wliich  had  been  in  re- 
bellion from  participation  in  national  aflairs  until  specifi- 
cally readmitted  to  the  Union — while  it  was  known  tliat 
President  Lincoln  regarded  all  ordinances  of  secession  as 
simply  null  and  void,  incapable  of  affecting  the  legal  rela- 
tions of  the  States  to  the  National  Government.  At  the 
very  opening  of  the  convention  an  effort  had  been  made 
by  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  against  the  admission  of  dele- 
gates from  any  States  thus  situated.  This,  however,  had 
failed,  and  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Credentials,  of  which  Hon.  Preston  King,  of  New 
York,  had  been  appointed  chairman.  Mr.  King,  on  be- 
half of  this  committee  and  under  its  instructions,  reported 
in  favor  of  admitting  these  delegates  to  seats,  but  without 
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giving  them  the  riglit  to  vote.  Mr.  King,  for  himself, 
however,  and  as  the  only  member  of  the  committee  who 
dissented  from  its  report,  moved  to  amend  it  by  giving 
them  equal  rights  in  convention  with  delegates  from  the 
other  States.  This  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  large 
majority,  and  affected  in  a  marked  degree  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  convention.  The  report  was  further  amend- 
ed so  as  to  admit  delegates  from  the  Territories  of  Colo- 
rado, Nebraska,  and  Nevada,  and  also  fi-om  Florida  and 
Virginia,  without  the  right  to  vote— and  excluding  a 
delegation  from  South  Carolina.  Thus  amended  it  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Raymond,  of  New  York,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  then  reported  the  following 
declaration  of  principles  and  policy  for  the  Union  and 
Republican  party : — 

THE  BAJ.TIMORE  PLATFORM. 

liesolved,  That  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to 
maintain,'  against  all  tJieir  enemies,  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  the  par- 
amount authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States;  and 
th.at,  laying-  aside  all  differences  of  political  opinion,  we  pledge  our- 
selves as  Union  men,  animated  by  a  common  sentiment  and  aiming  at  a 
common  object,  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  aid  the  Government 
in  quelling  by  force  of  arms  the  rebellion  now  raging  against  its  author- 
ity, and  in  bringing  to  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes  the  rebels  and 
traitors  arrayed  against  it. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  determination  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  not  to  compromise  with  rebels,  or  to  offer  any  terms  of 
peace  except  such  as  may  be  based  upon  an  unconditional  surrender  of 
their  hostility  and  a  return  to  their  just  allegiance  to  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  we  call  upon  the  Government 
to  maintain  this  position  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  pos- 
sible vigor  to  the  complete  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  in  full  reliance 
upon  the  aelf-sacrificing  patriotism,  the  heroic  valor,  and  the  undying 
devotion  of  the  American  people  to  their  country  and  its  free  institu- 
tions. 

Re$olved,  That  as  slavery  was  the  cause  and  now  constitutes  the 
strength  of  this  rebellion,  and  as  it  must  be  always  and  everywhere  hos- 
tile to  the  principles  af  republican  government,  justice  and  the  national 
safety  demand  its  utter  and  complete  extirpation  from  the  soil  of  the 
republic;  and  that  while  we  uphold  and  maintain  the  acts  and  proclamn- 
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tiona  by  which  the  Government,  in  its  own  dffencc,  hns  aimed  a  doath- 
blow  at  this  gigantic  evil,  wo  are  in  favor,  furthermore,  of  such  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  bo  made  by  the  pciple,  in  confor- 
mity with  its  provisions,  as  shall  terminate  and  forever  prohibit  the 
eiiatence  of  slavery  within  the  limits  or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

Baohed,  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  people  are  due  to  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  who  have  perilled  their  lives 
in  defence  of  their  country  and  in  vindication  of  the  honor  of  its  flag; 
(hat  the  nation  owes  to  them  some  permanent  recognition  of  their  patri- 
otism and  their  valor,  and  ample  and  permanent  provision  for  those  of 
their  survivors  who  have  received  disabling  and  honorable  wounds  in  tlie 
service  of  their  country  ;  and  that  the  ([leraories  of  those  who  have  fallen 
in  its  defence  shall  be  held  in  grateful  and  everlasting  remembraiii-e. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  and  applaud  the  practical  wisdom,  the  un- 
selfish patriotism,  and  the  unswerving  fidLlity  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
principles  of  American  liberty  with  which  Abraham  Lincoln  has  dis- 
charged, under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  ditEculty,  the  great  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Presidential  office;  that  we  approve  and  in- 
dorse, as  demanded  by  the  emergency  and  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  nation,  and  as  within  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  meas- 
ures and  acts  which  he  has  adopted  to  defend  the  nation  against  its  open 
and  secret  foea;  that  we  approve  especially  the  Proclamation  of  Eman- 
cipation and  the  employment  as  Union  soldiei's  of  men  heretofore  held 
in  slavery  ;  and  that  we  have  full  confidencL^  in  his  determination  to  carry 
these  and  all  other  constitutional  measures,  essential  to  the  salvation  of 
the  country,  into  full  and  complete  effect. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  essential  to  the  general  welfare  that  har- 
mony should  prevail  in  our  national  councils,  and  wo  regard  as  worthy 
of  public  confidence  and  official  trust  those  only  who  cordially  indorse 
the  principles  proclaimed  in  these  resolutions,  and  which  should  charac- 
terize the  administration  of  the  Government. 

Resolved.  That  the  Government  owes  to  all  mt-n  omploved  in  its 
armies,  without  regard  to  distinction  of  color,  the  full  protection  of  the 
laws  of  war,  and  that  any  violation  of  these  laws,  or  the  usages  of  civ- 
ilized nations  in  time  of  war,  by  the  rebels  now  in  arms,  should  he  made 
the  subject  of  prompt  and  full  redress. 

Reeolved,  That  the  foreign  immigration  which  in-the  past  has  added  bo 
much  to  the  wealth,  development  of  resources,  and  increase  of  power  of 
this  nation,  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  should  be  fostered 
and  encouraged  by  a  liberal  and  just  policy. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  speedy  construction  of  the  railroad 
to  the  Pacific  coast. 

lietohed,  That  the  national  faith,  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the 
public  debt,  must  be  kept  inviolate,  and  that  for  this  purpose  we  recom- 
mend economy  and  rigid  responsibility  in  the  public  expenditures,  and  a 
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Tigoroua  and  ju^t  system  of  taxation,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal 
State  to  sustain  tlie  credit  and  |>roinQte  tlie  use  of  the  national  currency. 
Regohed,  That  we  approve  tlie  position  t;iken  l>y  tlje  Government, 
that  tlie  people  of  tlie  United  States  can  never  regard  with  inditference 
the  attempt  of  any  European  power  to  overthrow  by  force,  or  to  supplant 
by  fraud,  the  institutions  of  any  republican  government  on  the  Western 
Continent ;  and  that  thej  will  view  with  extreme  jealousy,  as  menacing 
to  the  peace  and  independence  of  their  own  country,  the  etforts  of  any 
Bucll  power  to  obtain  new  footholds  for  monarchical  governments,  sus- 
tained by  foreign  military  force,  in  near  proximity  to  the  United  States. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  unaniniously  and  with 
great  enthusiasm.  A  motion  was  then  made  that  Abra- 
liam  Lincoln  be  nominated  for  re-election  by  acclamation, 
but  this  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  a  ballot  taken 
in  the  usual  way  ;  the  only  votes  that  were  not  given 
for  Jfr.  Lincoln  were  the  twenty-two  votes  of  Missouri, 
which,  as  was  explained  by  the  chairman  of  the  delega- 
tion, were  given  under  positive  instructions  for  General 
Grrant.  Mr.  Lincoln  received  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  votes,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hume,  of  Missouri,  his 
nomination  was  made  unanimous,  amid  intense  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  contest  over  the  Vice-Presidency  was  spirited 
but  brief.  The  candidates  before  the  convention  were 
Vice-President  Hamlin,  Hon.  D.  S.  Bickinson,  of  New 
York,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee.  The  strug- 
gle lay  however  between  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Tlie  action  of  the  Convention  in  admitting  the  delegates 
from  Tennessee  to  full  membership  had  a  powerful  effect 
in  determining  the  result.  Mr.  Johnson  received  two 
hundred  votes  on  the  first  call  of  the  States,  and  it  being 
manifest  that  he  was  to  be  the  nominee,  other  States 
changed,  till  the  vote,  when  declared,  stood  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two  for  Johnson,  seventeen  for  Dickinson,  and 
nine  for  Hamlin. 

The  National  Executive  Committee  was  then  appointed, 
and  the  convention  adjourned.  On  Thursday,  June  9, 
the  committee  appointed  to  inform  Mr.  Lincoln  of  his 
nomination  waited  upon  him  at  the  White  House.  Gov- 
ernor Dennison,  the  President  of  the  Convention  and 
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Ohaiman   of  the   Committee,    addressed   him   as  fol 
loWft:— 

Mfi.  Pkbsidbnt: — The  National  Union  Oonventton,  which  closed  its 
RltiiigB  at  BaltiinoTB  yesterday,  appointed  a  ooramittee,  consisting  of  one 
fii^in  each  State,  frith  myself  as  chairman,  to  inform  yon  of  your  unani- 
mons  nomioation  by  that  convention  for  election  to  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States.  That  committee,  I  have  the  honor  of  now  infonn- 
ing  yon,  is  present.  On  its  behalf  I  have  also  the  honor  of  presenting  yon 
with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  or  platform  adopted  by  that  convention,  as 
expressive  of  its  sense  and  of  the  sense  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  conntry 
which  it  represents,  of  the  principles  and  policy  that  ahonld  characterize 
the  administration  of  the  Government  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
conntry.  I  need  not  say  to  you,  sir,  that  the  convention,  in  thus  nnani- 
niooaly  nominating  you  for  re-election,  but  gave  utterance  to  the  almost 
uQiTersal  voice  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  conntry.  To  doubt  of  your 
tnomphant  election  would  be  little  short  of  abandoning  the  hope  of  a  final 
nq>presBion  of  the  rebellion  and  the  restoration  of  the  government  over  the 
insurgent  States.  Neither  the  convention  nor  those  represented  by  that 
liiidy  entertained  any  doubt  as  to  the  final  result,  under  your  administra- 
tion, sustained  by  the  loyal  people,  and  by  our  noble  army  and  gallant 
navy.  Neither  did  the  convention,  nor  do  this  committee,  doubt  the 
speedy  suppression  of  this  most  wicked  and  unprovoked  rebellion. 

[A  copy  of  the  resolutions,  which  had  been  adopted,  was  here  handed 
to.  the  President.] 

I  would  add,  Mr.  President,  that  it  would  be  the  pleasure  of  the  com- 
mittee to  communicate  to  yon  witliin  a  few  days,  throngh  one  of  its  mo?t 
accomplished  members,  Mr.  Onrtis,  of  Kew  York,  by  letter,  more  at  l|Pgth 
the  circumstances  under  which  you  have  been  placed  in  nomination  for 
t^e  Presidency. 

The  President  said  in  response : — 

Mb.  ClHA.iBMAir  AND  Obntleubn  OF  THE  CoHinTTBB : — I  will  neither 
conceal  my  gratification,  nor  restrain  the  expression  of  my  gratitude,  that 
the  Union  people,  through  their  convention,  in  the  continued  effort  to 
uve  and  advance  the  nation,  have  deemed  me  not  unworthy  to  remain  in 
my  present  position.  I  know  no  reason  to  doubt  that  I  shall  accept  the 
nomination  tendered;  and  yet,  perhaps,  I  should  not  declare  definitely 
before  reading  and  considering  what  is  called  the  platform.  I  will  say 
n^w,  however,  that  I  approve  the  declaration  in  favor  of  so  amending  the 
Oonatitution  as  to  prohibit  slavery  throughout  the  nation.  When  the 
people  in  revolt,  with  the  hundred  days'  explicit  notice  that  they  could 
within  those  days  resume  th6ir  allegiance  without  the  overthrow  of  their 
histitutions,  snd  that  they  could  not  resume  it  afterward,  elected  to  stand 
^ajL  saeh  an  Anjendment  of  the  Oonstitution  as  is  now  proposed  became  :i 
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fittliig  and  necessary  conclnsion  to  the  final  success  of  the  tTnion  cause. 
Siicli  nhiiiu  can  meet  and  cover  all  cavila.  I  now  perceive  its  importance 
and  einlirace  it.  In  the  joint  names  of  Libert/  and  Union  let  us  labor  to 
give  it  legal  form  and  practical  effect. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  President's  speech,  all  of  the 
committee  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand  and  offered 
their  personal  congratulations. 

On  the  sume  afternoon  a  deputation  from  the  National 
Union  League  -waited  upon  the  President,  and  the  chair- 
man addressed  him  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  President: — I  have  the  honor  of  introdncing  to  you  the  repre- 
sentatives (if  the  Union  League  of  the  Loyal  States,  to  congratulate  you 
ujiun  your  renoinination,  and  to  assure  you  that  we  will  not  fail  at  the  polls 
to  give  you  tlie  support  that  your  services  in  the  past  so  liighly  desLTve. 
We  feel  honored  in  doing  this,  for  we  are  assured  tliat  we  are  aiding  in 
re-electing  to  the  proud  position  of  President  of  the  United  States  one  so 
highly  worthy  of  it — one  among  not  the  least  of  whose  claims  is  that  he 
was  the  emancipator  of  four  millions  of  bondmen. 

The  President  replied  as  follows : — 

Gekti.emkn  : — I  can  only  say  in  response  to  the  remarks  of  yoar  chair- 
man, that  I  am  very  f;rateful  for  the  renewed  confidence  wliich  has  been 
accorded  to  me,  both  by  the  convention  and  by  the  National  Le.igue.  I 
am  not  insensible  at  all  to  the  personal  compliment  there  is  in  tliis,  yet  I 
do  not  allow  iiiy.«elf  to  believe  that  any  but  a  small  portion  of  it  is  to  be 
appropriated  as  a  personal  compliment  to  me.  The  convention  and  the 
nation,  I  am  assured,  are  alike  animated  by  a  higher  view  of  the  interests  of 
the  country,  for  the  present  and  the  great  future,  and  the  part  I  am  entitled 
to  appropriate  as  a  compliment  is  only  that  part  which  I  may  lay  hold  of  as 
bfing  the  opininn  of  the  convention  and  of  the  League,  that  I  am  not  en- 
tirely unworthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  place  I  have  occupied  for  the 
last  three  years.  I  have  not  permitted  myself,  gentlemen,  to  oonchide 
that  I  am  the  best  man  in  the  country;  but  I  am  retninded  in  this  con- 
nection of  a  story  of  an  old  Dutch  farmer,  who  remarked  to  a  companion 
once  that  "  it  was  not  best  to  swap  horses  when  crossing  a  stream." 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  President  was  ser- 
enaded by  the  delegation  from  Ohio,  and  to  them  and 
the  large  crowd  which  had  gathered  there,  he  made  the 
following  brief  speech : — 

Gbntlkmen: — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  compliment.  I 
have  just  being  saying,  and  will  repeat  it,  that  the  hardest  of  all  speeches  I 
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have  to  answer  is  a  serenade.  I  never  know  what  to  say  on  these  occa- 
sions.  I  suppose  that  you  have  done  me  this  Itindnesa  in  connection  with 
the  action  of  the  Baltimore  Convention,  which  has  recently  taken  place, 
and  withwhich,  at"  course,  I  am  very  well  satisfied.  What  we  want  still 
more  than  Baltimore  Conventions,  or  Presidential  elections,  is  bqcccsb 
nnder  General  Grant.  I  propose  that  you  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
the  sapport  you  owe  to  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  field  is  of  the 
very  first  importance,  and  we  should  therefore  bend  all  our  energies  to  that 
point.  Now  without  detaining  yon  any  longer,  I  propose  that  you  help  mo 
to  close  up  what  I  am  now  saying  with  three  rousing  cheers  for  General 
Grant  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  hia  command. 

The  rousing  clieera  were  given — Mr.  Lincoln  himself 
leading  off,  and  waving  his  hat  as  earnestly  as  any  one 
present. 

The  written  address  of  the  Committee  of  the  Convention 
announcing  his  nomination,  sent  to  him  a  few  days  after- 
wards, was  as  follows : — 

Nbw  Yobx,  Junt  li,  IBM. 
Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  : 

Sir: — The  National  Union  Convention,  which  assembled  in  Baltimore 
on  June  7th,  1864,  has  instructed  us  to  inform  you  that  you  were  nomi- 
nated with  enthusiastic  unanimity  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years  from  the  4th  of  March  next. 

The  resolntions  of  the  convention,  which  we  have  already  had  the 
pleasure  of  placing  in  your  hands,  are  a  full  and  clear  statiiment  of  the 
principles  which  inspired  its  action,  and  which,  as  we  believo,  th.'  yreat 
body  of  Union  men  in  the  connlry  heartily  appniVf,  Whetlior  those 
resolntions  express  the  national  gratitude  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  or 
the  national  scorn  of  compromise  with  rebels,  and  consequent  dishonor, 
or  the  patriotic  duty  of  union  and  success;  whether  they  approve  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  the  Constitutional  Ampudiuent,  the  em- 
ployment of  former  slaves  as  Union  soldiers,  or  the  solemn  oblifration  of 
tJie  Government  promptly  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  every  soldier  of  the 
Union,  of  whatever  color  or  race;  whether  they  deolar..-  the  inviolability 
of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation,  or  offer  the  national  Iiospitality  to  the 
oifpressed  of  every  land,  or  urge  the  union  by  railroad  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans;  whether  they  recommend  public  economy  and  vigorous 
taxation,  or  assert  the  fixed  popular  opposition  to  the  estabhshment  by 
armed  force  of  foreign  monarchies  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
United  States,  or  declare  that  those  only  are  worthy  of  official  trust  who 
approve  unreservedly  the  views  and  policy  indicated  in  the  resolutions — 
they  were  equally  hailed  with  the  heartiness  of  profound  conviction. 

Believing  with  you,  sir,  that  this  is  the  people's  war  for  the  niainteunncu 
of  D  Government  whi^:h  you  have  justly  described  as  "  of  the  people,  by 
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the  people,  for  tbe  people,"  we  are  very  etire  that  yon  will  be  gla'l  to 
know,  not  only  from  the  resolutions  themBelves,  but  from  tbe  singular 
harmony  and  enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  adopted,  how  warm  is 
the  popular  welcouie  of  every  measure  in  the  prosecntion  of  tbe  war 
which  is  )i8  vigorous,  unmistakable,  and  unfaltering  as  the  national  pur- 
pose itself.  No  right,  for  instance,  is  so  precious  and  sacred  to  the 
American  heart  as  that  of  personal  liberty.  Its  violation  is  regarded 
with  just,  instant,  and  universal  jealousy.  Yet,  in  this  hour  of  peril, 
every  faithful  citizen  concedes  that,  for  the  sake  of  national  existence  and 
the  common  welfare,  individual  liberty  may,  as  the  Constitution  provides 
in  case  of  rebellion,  be  sometimes  summarily  constrained,  asking  only 
with  painful  anxiety  that  in  every  instance,  and  to  tbe  least  detail,  that 
absolute  necessary  power  shall  not  be  hastily  or  unwisely  exercised. 

We  believe,  sir,  that  the  honest  will  of  the  Union  men  of  tbe  country 
\vu8  never  more  truly  represented  than  in  this  convention.  Their  pur- 
pose we  believe  to  bo  the  overthrow  of  armed  rebels  in  the  field,  and  the 
security  of  permanent  peace  and  union,  by  liberty  and  justice,  under  the 
Constitution.  That  these  resnlta  are  to  be  achieved  amid  cruel  perplex- 
ities, they  are  fully  aware.  That  they  are  to  be  reached  only  through 
cordial  unanimity  of  counsel,  is  undeniable.  That  good  men  may  some- 
times differ  as  to  the  means  and  the  time,  they  know.  That  in  the 
conduct  of  all  human  affairs  the  highest  duty  is  to  determine,  in  the 
angry  conflict  of  passion,  how  much  good  may  be  practically  accom- 
plished, is  their  sincere  persuasion.  They  have  watched  your  official 
course,  therefore,  with  unflagging  attention;  and  amid  the  bitter  tannts 
of  eager  friends  and  the  fierce  denunciation  of  enemies,  now  moving  too 
fast  for  seme,  now  too  slowly  for  others,  they  have  seen  you  throughonf 
this  tremendous  contest  patient,  sagacious,  faithful,  just — leaning  upon 
the  heart  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  satisfied  to  be  moved  by  its 
mighty  pulsations. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  long  before  the  convention  met,  the  popular 
instinct  indicated  you  as  its  candidate;  and  the  convention,  therefore, 
merely  recorded  the  popular  will.  Your  character  and  career  prove 
your  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  cardinal  principles  of  American  liberty 
and  of  tbe  American  Constitution.  In  the  name  of  that  liberty  and  Con- 
stitution, sir,  we  earnestly  request  your  acceptance  of  this  nomination ; 
reverently  commending  our  beloved  country,  and  you,  its  Chief  Magis- 
trate, with  all  its  brave  sons  who,  on  sea  and  land,  are  faithfully  defend- 
ing the  good  old  American  cause  of  equal  rights,  to  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God. 

We  are,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  friends  and  fellow-citizens. 

Wm.  Dennisos,  0.,  Chairman.  W.  Bdshnell,  HI. 

JosiAH  Drdmmond,  Maine.  L.  P.  AiEiANnKB,  Mich. 

Thos.  E.  Sawtbb,  N.  H.  a.  W.  RANDAL^  Wis. 

Braulkt  Bablow,  Vt.  A.  OLivBa,  Iowa. 
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A.  H.  Bullock,  Mass.  Thomas  Simpson,  Minn. 

A.  K.  GaMMELL,   E.  I.  JOBH  BiDWELL,  Gal. 

0.  S.  BcsHNELL,  Oonn.  Thomab  H.  pBABira,  Oregoo 

Q.  W.  CuBTis,  N.  T.  Lebot  Kbamer,  Weat  Va. 

W.  A.  Newell,  N.  J.  A.  0.  Wilder,  Kansas. 

Henry  JoHNBoif,  Penn.  U.  M.  Brisn,  Tennessee. 

N.  B.  Smitrers,  Del.  J.  P.  Gbeves,  Nevada. 

W.  L.  W,  Seabhook,  Md.  A.  A.  Atooha,  La. 

John  F.  HdhA,  Mo,  A.  S.  Paddock,  Nebraska. 

G.  W.  Hits,  Ky.  Valentine  Dell,  Arkansas. 

E,  P.  Tyfpe,  Ohio.  John  A.  Nye,  Colorado. 

Otbqb  M.  Allen,  Ind.  A.  B.  Sloanakeb,  Utah. 


BBPLT   OP  MB.    LTNOOLN. 

ExBtnmTB  Maniion,  WitainaroM,  Jiint  81, 1884 
Hon.  yfu.  Pknnisoh  and  otherB,  a  Committee  of  the  Union  National  Con- 
tention: 
Gentlemen: — Your  letter  of  the  14th  inst.,  formally  notifying  me  that 
I  have  been  nominated  by  the  conTention  you  represent  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  for  four  years  from  the  4th  of  March  next,  has 
been  received.  The  nomination  is  gratefully  accepted,  as  the  resolutions 
of  the  convention,  called  the  platform,  are  heartily  approved. 

"While  the  resolution  in  regard  to  the  supplanting  of  republican  govern- 
ment upon  the  Western  Continent  is  fully  concurred  in,  there  might  be 
niisimderstanding  were  I  not  to  say  that  the  position  of  the  Government 
in  relation  to  the  action  of  France  in  Mexico,  aa  assumed  through  the 
State  Department  and  indorsed  by  the  convention  among  the  measures 
and  acts  of  the  Executive,  will  be  faithfully  maintained  so  long  as  the 
state  of  facts  shall  leave  that  position  pertinent  and  applicable. 

I  am  especially  gratified  that  the  soldier  and  seaman  were  not  forgotten 
by  the  convention,  as  they  forever  most  and  will  be  remembered  by  the 
grateful  country  for  whose  salvation  they  devote  their  lives. 

Thanking  you  for  the  kind  and  complimentary  terms  in  which  yoo 
have  communicated  the  nomination  and  other  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention, I  subscribe  myself, 

Yonr  obedient  servant, 

Abbahau  Linoolk, 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  Baltimore  Convention 
met  with  the  general  approval  of  those  of  the  people  who  . 
claimed  to  be  tlie  supporters  of  the  Government.     One 
exception  was,  however,  found  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Charles  Gibson,   Solicitor  of  the  United  States  in  the 
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Court  of  Claims  at  St,  Louis,  who,  considering,  as  he 
said,  that  that  platfonn  rendered  his  retention  of  office 
under  Mr.  Lincoln's  Administration  wholly  useless  to  the 
country,  as  well  as  inconsistent  with  his  principles,  ten- 
dered his  resignation,  through  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  Mr.  Welling. 

The  President's  reply,  communicated  through  his  pri 
vate  secretary,  was  as  follows : — 

ExioTTTiTi  Mahiiom,  WASBiiiaTOK,  Jitly  36,  ISU. 
J.  0.  Wellinq,  Esq.  : — 

According  to  the  request  contained  in  your  note,  I  have  placed  Mr. 
Gibson's  letter  of  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  He  has 
read  the  letter,  and  says  he  accepts  the  resignation,  as  he  will  be  glad  to 
do  with  any  other,  which  may  be  tendered,  as  this  is,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  an  attitude  of  hostility  against  him. 

He  says  be  was  not  aware  that  he  was  so  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Gibson 
for  having  accepted  the  office  at  first,  not  remembering  that  he  ever 
pressed  him  to  do  so,  or  that  he  gave  it  otherwise  than  as  nsual,  npon  a 
request  made  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Gibson. 

He  thanks  Mr.  Gibson  for  his  aclcnowledgment  that  he  has  been  treated 
with  personal  kindness  and  consideration,  and  he  says  he  knows  of  but 
two  small  drawbacks  upon  Mr.  Gibson's  right  to  still  receive  snoh  treat- 
ment, one  of  which  is  that  he  could  never  learn  of  his  giving  much 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  other  is  this  studied  attemnt 
of  Mr.  Gib.ion'8  to  stab  him. 

I  am,  very  truly, 

Tonr  obedient  servant, 

Jons  Hat, 

The  elements  of  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  in 
the  ranks  of  his  own  party  were  checked,  though  not 
wholly  destroyed,  by  the  unanimity  of  his  nomination. 
Conferences  were  still  held  among  prominent  men,  espe- 
cially in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing this  hostility  and  making  it  effective,  and  a  c.nll  was 
put  in  circulation  for  a  convention  to  he  held  at  Cincin- 
nati, to  put  in  nomination  another  candidate.  The  move- 
ment, however,  was  so  utterly  destitute  of  popular  sym- 
i^athy  that  it  was  soon  abandoned.  A  very  sharp  and 
ucrimonious  warfare  was  still  waged  upon  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  his  Administration  not  only  by  the  leading  presses 
of  the  opposition,  but  by  prominent  men  and  influential 
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journals  ostensibly  in  the  ranks  of  his  supporters.  Every 
act  of  the  government  was  canvassed  with  eager  and  un- 
friendly scrutiny,  and  made,  wherever  it  was  possible,  the 
ground  of  hostile  assault. 

Among  the  matters  thus  seized  upon  was  the  sur- 
render to  the  Spanish  authorities  of  a  Cuban  named 
Arguelles,  which  was  referred  to  by  the  Fremont  Con- 
vention as  a  denial  of  the  right  of  asylum.  This  man, 
Don  Jose  Augustine  Arguelles,  was  a  colonel  in  the 
Spanish  army,  and  Ineutenant-Governor  of  the  Bistrict 
of  Colon,  in  Cuba.  As  such,  in  November,  1863,  he 
effected  the  capture  of  a  large  number  of  slaves  that  were 
landed  within  liis  district,  and  received  from  the  Govi'm- 
ment  of  Cuba  praise  for  his  efficiency,  and  the  sum  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  his  share  of  prize-money  on 
the  capture.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  obtained  leave  of 
absence  for  twenty  days,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  New 
York  and  there  making  the  purchase  of  the  Spanish 
newspaper  called  La  Oronica.  He  came  to  New  York, 
and  there  remained.  In  March  following,  the  Cuban 
Government  made  application  to  our  authorities,  through 
the  Consul-General's  office  at  Havana,  stating  that  it  had 
been  discovered  that  Arguelles,  with  others,  had  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  selling  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
of  the  cargo  of  negroes  thus  captured,  into  slavery,  and 
by  means  of  forged  papers  representing  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  had  died  ^er  being  landed ;  stating  also 
that  his  return  to  Cuba  was  necessary  to  procure  the 
liberation  of  his  hapless  victims,  and  desiring  to  know 
whether  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
cause  him  to  be  returned  to  Cuba.  Documents  authen- 
ticating the  facts  of  the  case  were  forwarded  to  our 
authorities.  There  being  no  extradition  treaty  between 
our  country  and  Spain,  the  Cuban  Government  could 
take  no  proceedings  before  the  courts  in  the  matter, 
and  the  only  question  was  whether  our  Government 
would  take  the  responsibility  of  arresting  Arguelles  and 
sending  him  back  or  not.  The  Government  determined 
to  assume  the  responsibility,  and  sent  word  to  the  Cuban 
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authorities  that  if  they  would  send  a  suitable  officer  to 
New  York,  measures  would  be  taken  to  place  Arguelles 
in  his  charge.  The  officer  was  sent,  and  Arguelles  hav- 
ing been  arrested  by  the  United  States  Marshal  at 
New  York,  was,  before  any  steps  could  be  taken  to 
appeal  to  any  of  the  courts  on  his  behalf,  put  on  board  a 
steamer  bound  for  Havana.  This  proceeding  caused 
great  indignation  until  the  facts  were  understood.  Ar- 
guelles having  money,  had  found  zealous  friends  in 
New  York,  and  a  strong  effort  was  made  in  his  favor. 
It  was  stated  on  his  behalf  that,  instead  of  being 
guilty  of  selling  these  negroes  into  slavery,  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  Cuban  authorities  to  get  possession  of  him 
and  silence  him,  lest  he  should  publish  facts  within  his 
knowledge  which  implicated  the  authorities  themselves 
in  that  nefarious  traffic.  And  the  fact  that  he  was  taken 
as  he  was,  by  direct  order  of  the  Gfovernment,  not  by  any 
legal  or  judicial  proceedings,  and  without  having  the 
opportunity  to  test  before  the  courts  the  right  of  the 
Government  thus  to  send  back  any  one,  however  criminal, 
was  alleged  to  spring  from  the  same  disregard  of  liberty 
and  law  in  which  the  arbitrary  arrests  which  had  been 
made  of  rebel  sympathizers  were  said  to  have  had  their 
source.  Proceedings  were  even  taken  against  the  United 
States  Marshal  under  a  statute  of  the  State  of  New  York 
against  kidnapping,  and  everywhere  the  enemies  of  the 
Administration  found  in  the  AfgueUes  case  material  for 
assailing  it  as  having  trampled  upon  the  right  of  asylum, 
exceeded  its  own  legal  powers,  insulted  the  laws  and 
courts  of  the  land,  and  endangered  the  liberties  of  the 
citizen ;  while  the  fact  of  its  having  aided  in  the  punish- 
ment of  an  atrocious  crime,  a  crime  intimately  connected 
with  the  slave-trade,  so  abhorrent  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  people,  was  kept  out  of  sight. 

Another  incident  used  to  feed  the  public  distrust  of 
the  Administration,  was  the  temporary  suppression  of 
two  Democratic  newspapers  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
On  Wednesday,  May  18th,  these  two  papers,  the  World 
and  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  published  what  purported 
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to  be  a  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln.  At  this  time, 
as  will  be  recollected,  General  Grant  was  still  struggling 
witli  Lee  before  Spottsylvania,  with  terrible  slaughter 
and  doubtful  prospects,  while  Sigel  had  been  driven 
back  by  Iniboden,  and  Butler  was  held  in  check  by 
Beauregard.  This  proclamation  announced  to  the  coun- 
try that  General  Grant's  campaign  was  virtually  closed ; 
and,  "in  view  of  the  situation  in  Virginia,  the  disaster  at 
Red  River,  the  delay  at  Charleston,  and  the  general  state 
of  the  country,"  it  appointed  the  26th  of  May  as  a  day 
of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  and  ordered  a  fresh 
draft  of  four  hundred  thousand  men.  The  morning  of  its 
publication  was  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  mails  for 
Europe.  Before  its  character  was  discovered,  this  forged 
proclamation,  telegraphed  all  over  the  country,  had 
raised  the  price  of  gold  five  or  six  per  cent.,  and  car- 
ried discouragement  and  dismay  to  the  popular  heart. 
The  suppression  of  the  papers  by  which  it  had  been 
published,  the  emphatic  denial  of  its  authenticity,  and 
the  prompt  adoption  of  measures  to  detect  its  author, 
speedily  reassured  the  public  mind.  After  being  satis- 
fied that  the  publication  of  the  document  was  inadver- 
tent, the  journals  seized  were  peimitted  to  resume  publi- 
cation, the  authors  of  the  forgery  were  sent  to  Fort 
Lafayette,  and  public  afiairs  resumed  their  ordinary 
course. 

But  the  action  of  the' Government  gave  fresh  stimulus 
to  the  partisan  warfare  upon  it.  As  in  the  Arguelles  case 
and  the  arbitrary  arrests  it  had  been  charged  with  tram- 
pling upon  tile  liberties  of  the  citizen,  so  now  it  was  charged 
with  attarkiug  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Governor 
Seymour  directed  the  District  Attorney  of  New  York  to 
take  measures  for  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  all 
who  had  been  connected  with  shutting  up  the  newspaper 
offices.  The  matter  was  brought  before  a  grand-jury, 
which  reported  that  it  was  "  inexpedient  to  examine  into 
the  subject." 

Determined  not  to  be  thus  thwarted.  Governor  Sey- 
mour, alleging  that  the  grand-jury  had  disregarded  their 
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oatlis,  directed  the  District  Attorney  to  bring  the  sahject 
l)efore  some  magistrate.  Warrants  were  accordingly 
issued  by  City  Judge  Kussell  for  tlie  arrest  of  General 
Dix  and  the  otficers  who  had  acted  in  tlie  matter.  Tlie 
parties  voluntarily  appeared  before  the  judge,  and  an 
argument  of  the  legal  questions  involved  was  had.  Tlie 
judge  determined  to  hold  General  Dix  and  the  rest  for 
the  action  of  the  grand-jury.  One  grand-jury,  however, 
had  already  refused  to  meddle  with  the  matter,  and, 
greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  those  who  had  aimed 
to  place  the  State  of  New  York  in  a  position  of  open 
hostility  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  no  fur- 
ther proceedings  were  ever  taken  in  the  matter. 

An  effort  was  made  to  bring  the  subject  up  in  Con- 
gress. Among  other  propositions,  Mr.  Brooks,  of  New 
York,  proposed  to  add,  as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  for 
till'  incorporation  of  a  Newsboys'  Home  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  provision  that  no  newspaper  should  be  sup- 
pressed in  Washington,  or  its  editor  incarcerated,  without 
due  process  of  law.  He  succeeded  in  making  a  speech 
abounding  in  denunciations  of  the  Government,  but  had 
no  other  success. 

To  those  men  at  the  North  who  really  sympathized  with 
the  South  on  the  slavery  question,  the  whole  policy  of 
the  Administration  upon  that  subject  was  distasteful. 
The  Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  repeal  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  and  even  the  employment  of  negroes  in 
the  army,  were  with  them  grave  causes  of  complaint 
against  it.  The  President's  views  on  this  matter  were 
expressed  in  the  following  conversational  remarks,  to  some 
pr  )minent  Western  gentlemen  : — 

The  slightest  knowledge  of  arithmetic  (said  he)  will  prove  to  any 
man  that  the  rebel  armies  cannot  be  destroyed  by  Democratic  strategy. 
It  would  sacrifice  all  the  wliite  men  of  the  North  to  do  it.  There  are 
now  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
able-bodied  colored  men,  most  of  them  nnder  arms,  defending  and  ac- 
quiring Union  territory.  The  Democratic  strategy  demands  tliat  these 
forces  be  disbanded,  and  that  the  masters  be  conciliated  by  restoring  thein 
to  slavery.    The  black  men  who  now  assi*t  Union  prisoners  to  escape 
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are  to  be  converted  into  onr  enemies,  in  the  vain  hope  of  pftining  the 
good-will  of  their  moBters.  We  shall  have  to  fight  two  nations  instead 
of  one. 

You  cannot  conciliate  the  South  if  you  guarantee  to  them  ultimate 
success,  and  the  experience  of  the  present  war  proves  their  success  is 
inevitable  if  you  tling  the  compulsory  labor  of  four  millions  of  black  men 
into  their  side  of  the  scale.  Will  yuu  give  our  enemies  such  military 
advantages  as  insure  success,  and  then  depend  upon  coaxing,  flattory,  and 
concession  to  get  them  back  into  the  Union  ?  Abandon  all  the  forts  now 
garrisoned  by  black  men,  take  two  hundred  thousand  men  from  oar  side, 
and  put  them  in  the  battle-field,  or  cornfield,  against  ua,  and  we  would 
be  compelled  to  abandon  the  war  in  three  weeks. 

We  have  to  hold  territory  in  inclement  and  sickly  places,  Where  are 
the  Democrats  to  do  this?  It  was  a  free  fight,  and  the  field  was  open  to 
the  War  Dtmovrats  to  put  down  this  robellion  by  fighting  against  both 
master  and  slave  long  before  the  present  policy  was  inaugurated.  There 
have  been  men  base  enough  to  propose  to  me  to  return  to  slavery  our 
black  warriors  of  Port  Hudson  and  Oluetee,  and  thus  win  the  respoct  of 
the  masters  they  fought.  Should  I  do  so,  I  should  deserve  to  be  dimmed 
in  timv.' and  eternity.  Come  what  will,  I  will  kyepiny  faith  with  friend  and 
foe.  My  enemiefi  pretend  I  am  now  carrying'  on  tliis  war  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  abolition.  So  long  as  I  am  President  it  shall  be  carried  on 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  restoring  the  Union.  But  no  human  power  can 
subdue  this  rebellion  without  the  use  of  the  emancipation  policy,  and 
every  other  pohcy  calculated  to  weaken  the  moral  and  physical  forces  of 
the  rebellion. 

Freedom  has  given  us  two  hundred  thousand  men,  raised  on  Southern 
soil.  It  will  give  us  more  yet.  Just  so  much  it  has  abstracted  from  the 
enemy;  and  instead  of  checking  the  South,  there  are  evidencL^s  of  a  fra- 
ternal feeling  growing  up  betwe\.'ri  i.>nr  men  and  the  rank  and  tile  of  the 
rebel  soldiers.  Let  my  enemie.s  prove  to  the  country  that  the  destruction 
of  slavery  is  not  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  I  will  abide 
the  issue. 

Aside  from  the  special  causes  of  attack  whicli  we  have 
mentioned,  others  were  brought  forward  more  general  in. 
their  character.  The  burdens  of  the  war  were  made 
especially  prominent.  Every  thing  discouraging  was 
harped  upon  and  magnified,  every  advantage  was  belittled 
and  sneered  at.  The  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  men 
in  June  was  even  deprecated  by  the  friends  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, because  of  the  political  capital  which  its 
"  enemies  would  be  sure  to  make  of  it.  Nor  was  Mr.  Lin- 
coln himself  unaware  that  such  would  be  the  result,  but, 
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tliough  recognizing  the  elements  of  dissatisfaction  whicli 
it  carried  with  it,  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  turned 
aside  in  the  least  from  the  path  which  duty  to  his  coun- 
try required  him  to  pursue.  The  men  were  needed,  he 
said,  and  must  be  had,  and  should  he  fail  as  a  candidate 
for  re-election  in  consequence  of  doing  his  duty  to  the 
country,  he. would  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  going 
down  with  colors  flying. 

Financial  difficulties  were  also  used  in  the  same  way. 
The  gradual  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  was  pointed  at  as 
indicating  the  approach  of  that  financial  ruin  which 
was  surely  awaiting  the  country,  if  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  sliould  mark  the  determination  of  the  people  to 
pursue  the  course  upon  which  they  had  entered. 

Amidst  these  assaults  from  his  opponents,  Mr.  Lincoln 
seemed  fairly  entitled,  at  least,  to  the  hearty  support  of 
all  the  members  of  his  own  party.  And  yet  this  very 
time  was  chosen  by  Senator  Wade,  of  Ohio,  and  H. 
Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland,  to  make  a  violent  attack  upon 
him  for  the  course  which  he  had  pursued  in  reference 
to  the  Reconstruction  Bill,  which  he  had  not  signed,  but 
had  given  liis  reasons  for  not  signing,  in  his  proclama- 
tion of  July  18th.  They  charged  him  with  usurpation, 
with  presuming  upon  the  forbearance  of  his  supporters, 
with  defeating  the  will  of  the  people  by  an  Executive 
perversion  of  the  Constitution,  »S:c.,  &c.,  and  closed  a 
long  and  violent  attack  by  saying  that  if  he  wished  their 
support  he  *'must  confine  himself  to  his  Executive 
duties — to  obey  and  execute,  not  make  the  laws — to  sup- 
press by  arms  armed  rebellion,  and  leave  political  reorgan- 
ization to  Congress." 

Tliis  manifesto,  prepared  with  marked  ability,  and 
skilfully  adapted  to  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  serve, 
at  first  created  some  slight  apprehension  among  the  sup- 
porters of  the  President.  But  it  was  very  soon  felt  that 
it  met  with  no  response  from  the  popular  heart,  and  it 
only  served  to  give  a  momentary  buoyancy  to  the  hopes 
of  the  Opposition. 

Still  another  incident  soon  occurred  to  excite  a  cou- 
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siderable  degree  of  public  anxiety  concerning  the  imme- 
diate political  future.  It  was  universally  understood  that 
a  strong  desire  for  peace  pervaded  the  public  mind,  and 
that  the  determination  to  prosecute  the  war  was  the  dic- 
tate of  duty,  rather  than  inclination.  To  such  an  extent 
did  this  longing  for  peace  influence  the  sentiments  and 
action  of  some,  among  the  least  resolute  and  hopeful  of 
the  political  leaders  in  the  Republican  party,  that  ready 
access  to  them  was  found  by  agents  of  the  Rebel  Govern 
ment,  stationed  in  Canada  for  such  active  service  aa  cir- 
cumstances might  require.  Of  these  agents,  who  were 
then  at  Niagara  Falls,  were  C.  C.  Clay,  formerly  United 
States  Senator  from  Alabama,  Professor  Holcombe,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  George  N.  Sanders.  Acting  on  their  behalf 
and  under  their  instructions,  W.  Cornell  Jewett,  an  irre- 
sponsible and  half-insane  adventurer,  had  put  himself  in 
communication  with  Hon,  Horace  Greeley,  Editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  whose  intense  eagerness  for  peace  had 
already  commended  Mm  to  the  admiration  and  sympathy 
of  the  emissaries  of  the  Rebel  Government.  In  reply  to 
some  letter  which  had  been  addressed  to  him,  but  which 
has  not  yet  been  made  public,  Jewett  wrote  on  the  5th  of 
July  to  Mr.  Greeley  the  follo^ving  letter  ; — 

Niagara  Falls,  July  5, 1964. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Greeley  : — Iq  reply  to  your  noto,  I  have  to  advise  hav- 
ing jUBt  left  Hon,  George  N,  Sanders,  of  Kentucky,  on  the  Canada  side,  / 
am  authorized  to  stat/i  to  you,  far  our  use  only,  not  the  public,  that  ttco 
amhoisadors  of  Davis  &  Co.  are  now  in  Canada,  with  full  and  complete 
powers  for  a  peace,  and  Mr,  Sanders  requests  that  ,vou  come  on  immedi- 
ately to  me,  at  Cataract  House,  to  have  a  private  interview,  or  if  you 
will  send  the  President's  protection  for  him  and  ttco  friends,  they  will 
come  on  and  meet  you.  He  says  the  whole  matter  can  be  consummated 
by  me,  you,  them,  and  President  Lincoln,  Telegraph  me  in  such  form 
that  I  may  know  if  yon  come  here,  or  they  to  come  on  with  me. 

Tours,  W,  C,  Jewett. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Jewett  also  telegraphed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

H.  Ghbelet,  Triiune ; 
Will  you  come  here  ?    Parties  have  full  power.    Wrote  you  yesterday 

Jewett. 
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This  letter  and  telegram  Mr.  Greeley  enclosed  to  the 
President,  at  WasMngton,  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

New  Tobk,  Jwiy  7,  I8B4. 

Ml  Dear  Sib: — I  venture  to  enclose  you  a  letter  and  telegraphic  dis- 
patch that  I  received  yesterday  from  our  irrepressible  friend,  Colorado 
Jewett,  at  Niagara  Falls.  I  think  they  deserve  attention.  Of  course  I 
do  nut  indorse  Jewett'a  positive  averment  that  his  friends  at  the  Falls 
Lave  "full  powers"  from  J.  D.,  though  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  thinka 
they  have.  I  let  that  statement  stand  as  simply  evidencing  the  anxiety 
of  the  Confederates  everywhere  for  peace.     So  much  is  beyond  donbt. 

And  tlierefore  I  venture  to  remind  you  that  our  bleeding,  bankrupt, 
almost  dying  country  also  longs  for  peace — shudders  at  the  prospect  of 
frt;sh  conscriptions,  of  further  wholesale  devastations,  and  of  new  rivers 
of  human  blood;  and  a  wide-spread  conviction  that  the  Goverment  and 
its  prominent  supporters  are  not  anxious  for  peace,  and  do  not  improve 
proffered  opportunities  to  achieve  it,  is  doing  great  harm  now,  and  ia 
morally  certain,  unless  removed,  to  do  far  greater  in  the  approacliing 
elections. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  anxiously  desire  a  true  and  lasting  peace ;  we 
ouglit  to  demonstrate  and  establish  the  truth  beyond  cavil.  The  fact  that 
A.  H.  .St>.'phens  was  not  permitted  a  year  ago  to  visit  and  confer  with 
the  authorities  at  Washington  has  done  harm,  which  the  tone  at  the  late 
National  Convention  at  Baltimore  is  not  calculated  to  counteract. 

I  entreat  you,  in  your  own  time  and  manner,  to  submit  overtures  for 
pacification  to  the  Southern  insurgents,  which  the  impartial  must  pro- 
nounce frank  and  generous.  If  only  with  a  view  to  the  momentous  elec- 
tion soon  to  occur  in  North  Carolina,  and  of  the  draft  to  be  enforced  in 
the  Free  States,  this  should  be  done  at  once.  I  would  give  tlie  safe-con- 
duct required  by  the  rebel  envoys  at  Niagara,  upon  their  parole  to  avoid 
observation  and  to  refrain  from  all  comnmoication  with  their  sympa- 
thizers in  the  loyal  States  ;  but  you  may  see  reasons  for  declining  it.  But 
whether  through  them  or  otherwise,  do  not,  I  entreat  you,  fail  to  make 
the  Southern  people  comprehend  that  you,  and  all  of  us,  are  anxious  for 
peace,  and  prepared  to  grant  liberal  terms.  I  v^'nture  to  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing 

PLAN   OF   ADJUSTMENT. 

1.  The  Union  is  restored  and  declared  perpetual. 

2.  Slavery  is  utterly  and  forever  abolished  throughont  the  same. 

3.  A  complete  amnesty  for  all  political  offences,  with  a  restoration  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  each  State  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

4.  The  Union  to  pay  four  hundred  million  dollars  (,$400,000,000)  in 
6\c  pel-  cent.  United  States  stock  to  the  late  Slave  States,  loyal  and  seccs- 
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fion  alike,  to  be  apportioned  pro  rata^  accordiog  to  tlieir  slave  popala- 
tion  respectively,  by  the  cenina  of  1860,  in  compensation  for  the  losses 
of  their  loyal  citizens  by  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Each  State  to  bo  en- 
titled to  ltd  quota  upon  the  ratification  by  its  legislature  of  thia  adjust- 
ment,  The  bonds  to  be  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  legislature  afore- 
said. 

6.  The  said  Slave  States  to  be  entitled  heacefovth  to  representation  in 
the  House  on  the  basis  of  their  total,  instead  of  their  federal  population, 
the  whole  now  being  free. 

6,  A  national  convention,  to  be  assembled  so  soon  as  may  be,  to  ratify 
this  adjustment,  and  make  such  changes  iu  the  Constitution  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  you  do  not  realize  how  intently  the  people  desire 
any  peace  consistent  with  the  national  integrity  and  honor,  and  how 
joyously  they  would  hail  its  achievement,  and  bless  its  authors.  With 
United  States  stocks  worth  but  forty  cents  in  gold  per  dollar,  and  draft- 
ing about  to  commence  on  the  third  million  of  Union  soldiers,  can  this 
be  wondered  at? 

I  do  not  say  that  a  just  peace  is  now  attainable,  though  I  believe  it  to 
be  so.  But  I  do  say  that  a  frank  offer  by  you  to  the  insurgents  of  terms 
which  the  impartial  say  ought  to  be  accepted  will,  at  tlie  worst,  prove 
an  immense  and  sorely  needed  advantage  to  the  national  cause.  It  may 
save  us  from  a  Northern  insurrection. 

Yours,  truly,  Horace  Gbeble't. 

Hod.  a.  Lincoln,  President^  Washington,  D.  G. 

P.  S. — Even  though  it  should  be  deemed  unadvisable  to  make  an  offer 
of  terms  to  the  rebels,  I  insist  that,  ia  any  possible  case,  it  is  desirable 
that  any  offer  they  may  be  disposed  to  make  should  be  received,  and 
either  accepted  or  rejected,  I  beg  you  to  invite  those  now  at  Niagara  to 
exhibit  their  credentials  and  submit  their  ultimatum.  H.  G. 

To  this  letter  the  President  sent  the  following  answer : — 

■Wabhibotoh,  B.  Cl,  July  9,  lB6t 
Hon.  Horace  Gbeelet  : 

Dear  Sib: — Your  letter  of  the  7th,  with  enclosures,  received.  If  you 
can  find  any  person  anywhere  professing  to  have  any  proposition  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  in  writing,  for  peace,  embracing  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  and  abandonment  of  slavery,  whutever  else  it  embraces,  say  to 
him  lie  may  come  to  me  with  you,  and  that  if  he  really  brini^'s  such  prop- 
osition, he  shall,  at  the  least,  have  safe-conduct  with  tlie  paper  (and  with- 
out publicity  if  he  chooses)  to  the  point  where  you  shall  have  met  him. 
The  same  if  there  be  two  or  more  persons. 

Tours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 
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Mr.  Greeley  answered  this  letter  as  follows ; — 

Omcs  or  tbb  Tribititx.  New  Tobk,  Jwly  10, 18S4. 

Mt  Deab  Sir: — I  have  youre  of  yesterday.  Whether  there  be  persons 
it  Niagara  (or  elsewhere)  who  are  empowered  to  commit  the  rebels  by 
negotiation,  is  s  question;  but  (/"there  be  such,  there  is  no  qoeatiyn  at  all 
that  they  would  decline  to  exhibit  their  credentials  to  me,  much  more  to 
opeD  their  budget  and  give  me  their  beat  terms.  Green  as  I  may  be,  I  am 
not  quite  so  verdant  as  to  imagine  any  thing  of  the  sort,  I  have  neither 
purpose  nor  desire  to  be  made  a  confidant,  far  lees  an  agent,  in  such  nego- 
tiations. But  I  do  deeply  realize  that  the  rebel  chiefs  achieved  a  most 
decided  advantage  in  proposing  or  pretending  to  propose  to  have  A.  H. 
St'iphens  visit  Washington  as  a  peacemaker,  and  being  rudely  repulsed; 
and  I  am  anxious  that  the  ground  lost  to  the  national  cause  by  tliat  mis- 
tflke  nhall  somehow  be  regained  in  season  for  effect  on  the  approaching 
North  Carolina  election.  I  will  see  if  I  can  get  a  look  into  the  hand  of 
whomsoever  may  be  at  Niagara;  though  that  is  a  project  bo  manifestly 
hopeless  that  I  have  little  heart  for  it,  still  I  shall  try. 

Meantime  I  wish  you  would  consider  the  propriety  of  somehow  ap- 
prising the  people  of  the  South,  especially  those  of  North  Carolina,  that 
no  overture  or  advance  looking  to  peace  and  reunion  has  even  been  re- 
pelled by  you,  but  that  such  a  one  would  at  any  time  have  been  cordially 
received  and  favorably  regarded,  and  would  still  be. 

Yoors,  HoRAOB  Grbelet. 

Hon.  A.  Lincoln. 

This  letter  failed  to  reach  the  President  until  after  the 
following  one  was  received,  and  was  never,  therefore, 
specifically  answered. 

Three  days  after  the  above  letter,  Mr.  Greeley,  having 
received  additional  information  from  some  quarter,  wrote 
to  the  President  again  as  follows : — 

OrnoK  or  Tm  Tkibdkb,  Nbw  Tobk,  July  13, 1864. 
Mt  Deab  Sir: — I  have  now  information  on  which  I  can  rely  that  two 
persons  duly  commissioned  and  empowered  to  negotiate  for  peace  are  at 
this  moment  not  far  from  Niagara  Falls,  in  Canada,  and  are  desirous  of 
conferring  with  yourself,  or  with  such  persons  as  you  may  appoint  and 
empower  to  treat  with  them.  Their  names  (only  givenin  confidence)  are 
Hon,  Clement  C.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  and  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson,  of  Jfissis- 
Bippi.  If  you  should  prefer  to  meet  them  in  person,  they  require  safe-con- 
ducts for  themselves,  and  for  George  N.  Sanders,  who  will  accompany 
them.  Should  yoa  choose  to  empower  one  or  more  persons  to  treat  with 
them  in  Canada,  they  will  of  course  need  no  safe-conduct;  but  they  can- 
not be  expected  to  exhibit  credentials  save  to  commissioners  empowered 
na  tbey  are.    In  negotiating  directly  with  yourself,  all  grounds  of  cavil 
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woTild  be  avoided,  and  jou  would  be  enabled  at  all  times  to  act  upon  the 
freshest  advices  of  the  military  situatioQ.  You  will  of  course  understand 
that  I  know  notliing  and  have  proposed  nothing  as  to  terms,  and  that 
nothing  is  conceded  or  taken  for  granted  "by  the  meeting  of  persona  era- 
powered  to  negotiate  for  peace.  All  that  is  assumed  is  a  mutual  desire 
to  terminate  this  wholesale  slaughter,  if  a  basis  of  adjustment  can  be  mu- 
tually agreed  on,  and  it  seems  to  me  high  time  that  an  effort  to  tJiis  end 
should  be  made.  I  am  of  course  quite  other  than  sanguine  that  a  peace 
can  now  be  made,  but  I  am  quite  sure  tliat  a  frank,  earnest,  anxious 
effort  to  terminate  the  war  on  honorable  terms  would  immensely 
strengthen  the  Government  in  case  of  its  failure,  and  would  help  us  in  the 
eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  which  now  accuses  us  of  obstinacy,  and  indis- 
position even  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  of  our  sanguinary,  devastating 
conflict.  Hoping  to  hear  that  yon  have  resolved  to  act  in  the  premises, 
and  to  act  so  promptly  that  a  good  influence  may  even  yet  be  exerted  on 
the  North  Carolina  election  next  month, 

I  remain  yours,  Hobaok  Grkklbt. 

Hon.  A.  LraoOLN,  Washington. 

On  the  12th,  the  day  before  the  foregoing  letter  was 
«ent,  Mr.  Greorge  N.  Sanders  had  written  to  Mr.  Greeley 
as  follows : — 

CLmoN  HoiTBR,  NiAOARA  Falls,      I 
Canada  Wmt,  July  12.  1864.  f 

Dear  Sin:^ — I  am  authorized  to  say  that  Honorable  Clement  C  Clay, 
of  Alabama,  Professor  James  P.  Holcombe,  of  Virginia,  and  George  N. 
Sanders,  of  Dixie,  arc  ready  and  willing  to  go-  at  unco  to  W;i>hiugton, 
upon  compute  and  unqualified  protection  being  given  i^itlier  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  Secretary  of  War.  Let  the  permission  include  the  three  names 
and  one  other.         Very  respectfully,  George  N.  Sandbrb. 

To  Hon.  HoRAOB  Gbeelet. 

This  letter  of  Mr.  Sanders  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
communicated  to  tho  President,  but  on  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  letter  of  the  13th,  he  immediately  answered  it 
by  the  following  telegram  : — 

ExKwnTB  Mahbion,  ITabhihoton,  J'irfy  16,  ISftl 

Hon.  HoBAOK  Gbeelby,  New  York  : — I  suppose  you  received  my  letter 

of  the  9th.     I  have  just  received  yours  of  the  13th,  and  am  disappointed 

by  it.    I  was  not  expecting  you  to  tend  me  a  letter,  but  to  bring  me  a 

man,  or  men.    Mr.  Hay  goes  to  you  with  ray  answer  to  yours  of  the  13th. 

A.    Lincoln. 

The  answer  which  Major  Hay  carried  was  as  follows : — 
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BxBOUTiTB  Uanbion,  Wuuikqton,  Jvtjf1\  1861 
Hon,  HOBAOK  Greei-kt: 

My  Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  the  13th  is  juat  received,  and  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  you  have  not  ah-eady  reached  here  with  those  commigsioD- 
era.  If  they  would  consent  to  come,  on  being  shown  my  letter  to  you  of 
the  9th  instant,  ahow  that  and  this  to  tbem,  and  if  they  will  come  on  the 
terms  stated  in  the  former,  hring  them,  I  not  only  intend  a  sincere  effort 
for  peace,  but  I  intend  that  you  shall  be  a  personal  witness  that  it  is 
made.      Yours  truly,  A.  Linooln. 

When  Major  Hay  arrived  at  New  York,  he  delivered 
to  Mr.  Greeley  this  letter  from  the  President,  and  tele- 
graphed its  result  to  the  President  as  follows : — 

Ukitzk  States  Militaet  TzLBflBAPR,  I 

Wae  Dkpabtmbnt,  New  Tork,  1?  a.  m.,  July  16, 18M,  I 

His  Excellency  A.  Lincoln, 

Preii'lcntofthe  United  States :  , 

ArrivL'd  this  mi)rning  at  6  a.  m,,  and  delivered  your  letter  io^v  minutes 
after.  Although  he  thinks  some  one  less  known  would  create  less  ex- 
citement and  bo  leas  embarrassed  by  public  curiosity,  still  he  will  start 
iramediatoly  if  he  can  have  an  absolute  safe-conduct  for  four  persons  to 
be  named  by  liim.  Your  letter  he  does  not  think  will  guard  them  from 
arrest,  and  with  only  those  letters  he  would  have  to  explain  the  whole 
matter  tu  any  officer  who  might  choose  to  hinder  them.  If  this  meets 
witli  your  approbation,  I  can  write  the  order  in  your  name  as  A.  A.-G,. 
or  you  can  send  it  by  mail.     Please  answer  me  at  Astor  House. 

John  Hat,  A.  A.-G. 

The  President  at  once  answered  by  telegraph  as  fol- 
lows : — 

EsiODTiTi  Manbioh,  .WAaHiNOTon,  JvXy  18, 18U. 
John  Hay,  Astor  House,  New  York  : 

Yours  received.  Write  the  safe-conduct  as  you  propose,  without  wait- 
ing for  one  by  muil  from  me.  If  there  is  or  is  not  any  thing  in  the  affair, 
I  wish  to  know  it  without  unnecessary  delay.  A.  Linools. 

Major  Hay  accordingly  wrote  the  following  safe-conduct, 
armed  with  which  Mr.  GJreeley  betook  himself  at  once  to 
Niagara  Falls : — 

ElBCFTIVB  MAKBION,  WASIIlNOtON,  D,   C 

The  President  of  the  United  States  directs  that  the  four  persons  whose 
names  follow,  to  wit : 

Hon.  Clement  0.  Olay, 
Hon.  Jacob  TrroMPaox, 
Prof.  James  15.  IIoloombb,  , 

GeOEGE  N.  SANDEItS, 
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slu^  have  saf<»-ooDdact  to  the  Oitjr  of  Washington  in  oompany  with  tlie 
H0b.'Eomi»  G»6l«y>  and  shall  be  exempt  from  arrest  or  annoyonoo  of 
any  ^d  from  any  ofSoer  of  the  United  States  during  their  Journey  to  tlio 
Rud  Oity  of  Wasbiogton. 

By  order  of  the  President : 

Jobs  Bxr,  Mc^  ar^  A.  A.-&. 

.On  his  arrival,  Mr.  Greeley  sent  by  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Jewett  the  following  letter : — 

Nuoi.KA.  FuLB,  N.  T^  JiOj/  IT,  1S64. 

Okntlihen: — ^I  am  informed  that  yon  are  duly  accredited  from  Kich- 
mond  as  the  bearers  of  propositions  looking  to  the  establishment  of  peace ; 
that  yon  desire  to  visit  Washington  in  Che  fulfilment  of  your  mission ;  and 
that  yon  further  desire  that  Mr.  Q«orge  N.  Sanders  shall  scoompany  yon. 
If  my  information  be  thus  far  substantially  correct,  I  am  authorized  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  tender  you  his  safe-conduct  on  the 
journey  proposed,  and  to  accompany  you  at  the  earliest  time  that  will  be 
agreeable  to  yon.         I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Tours,  HoBAOE  Gbbxlbt. 

To  Messrs.  Clement  0.  Olat,  Jacob  Thompson,  James  P.  Holooubb, 
Oliflon  Honse,  0.  W. 

To  this  letter  the  following  reply  was  returned : — 

CLinoM  HotTBBi  NiAOAU.  Fails,  Jiitif  18, 1861 

Bib; — ^We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  yonr  favor  of  the  17tb  inst., 
which  would  have  been  answered  on  yesterday,  but  for  the  absence  of 
Mr.  day.'  The  safe-conduct  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  tendered  us,  we  regret  to  state,  under  some  misapprehension  of  facts. 
We  have  not  been  accredited  to  bim  from  Bichmond,  as  the  bearers  of 
prt^ositions  looking  to  the  establishment  of  peace.  We  are,  however, 
in  the  confidential  employment  of  our  Government,  aud  are  entirely 
familiar  with  its  wishes  and  opinions  on  that  subject ;  and  we  feel  author- 
ized to  declare,  that  if  the  circumstances  disclosed  in  this  correspondence 
were  communicated  to  Richmond,  we  would  be  at  once  invested  with 
the'  authority  to  which  your  letter  refers,  or  other  gentlemen,  dothed 
with  fall  powers,  would  be  immediately  sent  to  Washington  with  a  vieir 
of  hastening  a  consummation  so  much  to  be  desired,  and  terminating  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  the  calamities  of  the  war.  We  respectfully 
soUcit,  through  your  intervention,  a  safe-conduct  to  Washington,  and 
thence  by  any  route  which  may  he  designated  through  your  lines  to 
Richmond.  We  would  be  gratified  if  Hr.  George  Sanders  was  embraced 
in  this  privilege.  Permit  ua,  in  cQuclurion,  to  acknowledge  our  obltga- 
tlons  to  you  for  the  interest  you  have  manifested  ir.  the  furtherance  of 
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our  wishes,  and  to  express  the  hope  that,  ia  any  event,  you  will  afford  ns 
the  opportuuity  of  toiiJering  thera  in  person  before  you  leave  the  Falls. 
We  remaLn,  very  respectfully,  &c., 

0.  C.  CiAT,  Jr. 

J.  P.  HOLCOMBE. 

P.  S. — It  is  proper  to  state  that  Mr.  Thompson  is  not  here,  and  has 
Dot  heen  staying  with  us  since  oar  sojourn  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Greeley  thereupon  wrote  as  follows : — 

Iktbrhatiokal  Hotel,  Niaoaba  Falls,  K.  T.,  July  18, 1B64. 
Gentlemen  : — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours 
of  this  diite  hy  the  hand  of  Mr.  W.  0.  Jewett.  The  state  of  facts  therein 
])resented  heing  materially  different  from  that  which  was  understood  to 
exist  by  Ihe  Presidi;nt  when  he  intrusted  me  with  the  safe-conduct  re- 
quired, it  aeems  to  me  on  every  account  advisable  that  I  should  commu- 
nicate with  him  by  teiegrapli,  and  solicit  fresh  instructions,  which  I  shall 
lit  once  proceed  to  do.  ^ 

I  lio]>e  to  be  able  to  transmit  the  result  this  afternoon,  and  at  all  events 
I  shall  do  so  at  the  earliest  moment. 

Yours  truly,  Horace  Greeley. 

To  Messrs.  CLEMiiNX  0.  Olat  and  James  P.  Holoombe,  Clifton  House, 
C.  W. 

This  lett^ir  was  thus  acknowledged  : — 

CurroN  HontB,  Niaoaba  Falls,  July  19, 18S4. 
To  Hon.  H.  Greelet,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. : 

Sib: — We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of 
this  date  by  the  hands  of  Colonel  Jewett,  and  will  await  the  further 
answer  which  you  propose  to  send  to  us. 

We  are,  very  respectfully,  &c., 
(Signed)  0.  C.  Clat,  Jr. 

James  P.  Holoombe. 

Mr.  Greeley  accordingly  sent  the  following  telegram  at 
once  to  the  President  at  Washington  : — 

Ihdepkniiknt  Telkohaph  Link,  Niaqaka  Falls,  July  18, 1664. 
Hon.  Ai!l;a(iam  Lincoln,  President: 

I  have  communicated  with  the  gentlemen  in  question,  and  do  not  find 
them  so  otiipowered  as  I  was  previously  assured.  They  say  that  "  we 
are,  however,  in  the  confidential  empluyraent  of  our  Government,  and 
entirely  fuiniUar  with  its  wishes  and  opinions  on  that  subject,  and  we  fee? 
authorized  to  declare  that,  if  the  circumstances  disclosed  in  tbis  correspond- 
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ence  were  comramiicated  to  Richmond,  we  would  at  onco  be  invoste'l  witli 
tlieantbority  to  wliicli  y.mr  letter  refers,  or  otlierscntleincn  clothotl  witli 
fill!  puwer  would  immediately  be  sent  to  Washington  with  a  vi<.w  oj' 
hastening  a  consnminatiun  so  much  to  be  desired,  and  termin;ttin<r  at  tin- 
earliest  possible  moiiictit  the  calamitiea  of  war.  We  respoclfnlly  solicit, 
through  your  intervention,  a  siifc-coriduot  to  Wash!n;,'ton,  and  *jR-nce  !iy 
any  routo  which  inay  be  dcsignat>.'il  to  KichmoDd,"  Suvh  is  the  mori.' 
material  portion  of  the  gLMith'UK'ii'a  letter.  I  will  transmit  tlie  entire 
correspond L-nce,  if  desired.     Awaiting  your  further  instructions, 

I  remain  yours,  Horace  Greelet, 

The  President,  on  receiving  this  telegram,  immediately 
dispatched  Major  Hay  to  Niagara  with  a  further  commu- 
nication, and  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Greeley  that  he  had 
done  so,  whereupon  the  latter  sent  across  the  river  the 
following  letter : — 

Intek NATIONAL  HOTSL,  NIAGARA  Fallb,  Niw  Tobk,  July  Ifl,  1864, 
Gentlemen  : — At  a  late  hour  kst  eveoing  (too  late  for  comuiunicatioii 
with  you)  I  received  a  dispatch  informing  ine  that  farther  instructions 
left  Washington  last  evening,  which  must  reach  me,  if  there  be  no  inter- 
ruption, at  noon  to-morrow.  Should  you  decide  to  await  their  arrival,  I 
feel  confident  that  they  will  enable  me  to  answer  definitely  your  note  of 
yesterday  morning,  Regretting  a  delay  which  I  am  sure  you  will  regard 
as  unavoidable  on  ray  part, 

I  remain  yours  truly,  Horaok  Gkeelet. 

To  Hon.  Messrs.  C.  0.  Clay,  Jr.,  and  J.  P.  Holcombe,  Clifton  House, 
C.  W. 

He  received  the  following  acknowledgment : — 

CLiFTOn  HotriK.  NtAOAitA  ►"alls,  July  1 9, 1861 
Sir: — Colonel  Jewett  has  just  handed  us  your  note  of  this  date,  in 
which  you  state  that  further  instructions  from  Washington  will  reach 
you  by  noon  to-morrow,  if  there  be  no  interrnyition.  One,  or  possibly 
both  of  US,  may  be  obliged  to  leave  the  Falls  to-day,  but  will  return  in 
time  to  receive  the  communication  which  you  promise  to-morrow. 
We  remain  truly  yours,  &c., 

James  P.  Holoohbe. 
C.  0.  Clat,  Jr. 
To  the  Hon.  Hoeaok  Gbeelkt,  now  at  the  International  Hotel. 

The  further  instructions  from  the  President,  sent  by  the 
hands  of  Major  Hay,  were  as  follows  :— 
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ExioiTTivE  Maxsioh,  Wasihnoton,  July  IS,  IsCt 
To  WHOM  IT  MAY  COXCERN  : 

Any  proposition  which  embraces  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  integrity 
of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  abandonment  of  slavery,  and  which  comes 
by  and  with  an  mithority  that  can  control  the  armies  now  at  war  agiinHt 
the  United  States,  will  be  received  and  considered  by  the  Execative 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  will  be  met  by  liberal  terms  on 
substantial  and  collateral  points,  and  the  bearer  or  bearers  thereof  shall 
have  safe  conduct  both  ways. 

(Signed)  AniiAnAM  Lisooln. 

Major  Hay  arrived  at  Niagara  on  the  20th  of  July,  and 
went  with  Mr,  Greeley  across  to  the  Clifton  House,  where 
he  delivennl  tp  Professor  Holcombe  the  above  paper,  in 
the  President's  own  handwriting.  The  interview  was  a 
brief  one.  and  on  separating,  Mr.  Greeley  returned  to 
New  York,  leaving  Major  Hay  to  receive  their  answer, 
if  there  should  be  one. 

Their  reply  was,  however,  sent  to  Mr.  Greeley  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Jewett.     It  was  as  follows ; — 

NiAOABA  Falls,  CLmon  HoiraE,  Ju/y  21. 
To  Hon.  Horace  CJheeley  : 

Sir: — The  paper  handed  to  Mr.  Holcombe  on  yesterday,  in  yonr  pres- 
ence, by  Major  Hay,  A.  A.-G.,  as  an  answer  to  the  application  in  our  note 
of  the  18th  inst.,  ia  couched  in  the  following  terms : — 

Executive  Manoios,  Washikoton,  D.  0.,  July  IB,  1864 
To  WHOM  IT  MAY  OONOERN  : 

Any  proposition  which  embraces  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  integrity 
of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  abandonmt'nt  of  slavery,  and  which  comes 
by  and  with  an  authority  that  can  control  the  armien  now  at  war  against 
the  United  States,  will  be  received  and  considered  by  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  will  be  met  by  libera]  terms  on 
other  substantial  and  collateral  points,  and  the  bearer  or  bearers  therof 
shall  have  safe-conduct  both  ways.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  application  to  which  we  refer  wm  elicited  by  your  letter  of  the 
17th  inst.,  in  which  you  inform  Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  and  ourselves,  thai 
yon  were  authorized  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  tender  us  his 
safe-conduct  on  the  hypothesis  that  we  were  "duly  accredited  from  Rich- 
mond, as  bearers  of  propositions  looking  to  the  establishment  of 
peace,"  and  desired  a  visit  to  Washington  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  mis- 
sion. This  assertion,  to  which  we  then  g;tve,  and  still  do,  entire  credence, 
was  accepted  by  us  as  the  evidence  of  an  unexpected  but  most  gratifying 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  President — a  change  which  we  felt  authorized 
to  hope  might  terminate  in  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  mutually  just,  honor- 
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•Uh,  abd  adTBBtsgflouB  to  the  North  and  to  the  Soath,  ezaoting  no  con- 
dition, bat  that  we  ihonld  be  "  duly  aooredited  from  Richmond  as  bearers 
itf  propositioDa  looking  to  the  eBtabliahment  of  peace,"  thus  proffering  a 
basis  for  conference  fw  oomprehenBive  as  we  could  desire.  It  seemed  to 
nt  that  the  President  opened  a  door,  which  had  previoasly  been  dosed 
against  the  Confederate  States  for  a  fuU  interchange  of  sentiments,  free 

'  discussion  of  conflicting  opinions,  and  nntrammelled  effort  to  remove  all 
causes  of  controversy  by  liberal  negotiations.  Ve  indeed  could  not  claim 
the  benefit  of  a  safe-conduct  which  had  been  extended  to  us  in  a  charac- 
ter we  had  no  right  to  assume,  and  had  never  affected  to  possess;  but  the 
uniform  declaration  of  our  Executive  and  Congress,  and  their  thrice  re- 
peated and  as  often  repulsed  attempts  to  open  negotiations,  furnish  a 
Buffident  pledge  to  asanre  us  that  tbi»  conciliatory  maaifestation  on  the 
part  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  would  be  met  by  them  in  a 
temper  of  equal  magnanimity.  We  had  therefore  no  hesitation  in  de- 
daring  that  if  this  correspondence  was  communicated  to  the  President  -^ 
«f  the  Confederate  States,  he  would  promptly  embrace  the  opportunity 
presented  for  seeking  a  peaoefal  solution  of  this  unhappy  strife.  We  feel 
oonfident  that  you  must  share  our  profound  regret  that  the  spirit  which 
dictated  the  first  step  towards  peace  had  not  continued  to  animate  the 
counsels  of  your  President. 

Had  the  representatives  of  the  two  Governments  met  to  consider  this 
qaeBti<Hi,  the  most  momentous  ever  submitted  to  human  statesmanship,  in 
a  temper  of  becoming  moderation  and  equity,  followed  us  their  delibera- 
tioDs  would  have  been  by  the  prayers  and  benedictions  of  every  patriot 
and  Christian  on  the  habitable  globe,  who  is  there  so  bold  as  to  pronounce 
tiiat  the  frightful  waste  of  individual  happiness  and  public  prosperity, 
wfaioh  is  daily  saddening  the  universal  heart,  might  not  have  been  termi- 
nated, or  if  the  desolation  and  carnage  of  war  must  still  be  endured 
through  weary  years  of  blood  and  suffering,  that  there  might  not  at  least 
^ave  been  infused  into  its  conduct  something  more  of  the  spirit  which 
softens ^d  partially  redeems  its  brutalities?  Instead  of  the  safe-conduct 
wMch  we  solicited,  and  which  your  first  letter  gave  us  every  reason  to 
mppose  would  be  extended  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  a  negotiation  in 
whiich  neither  Government  would  compromise  its  rights  or  its  dignity,  a 

V  dcfoument  has  been  presented  which  provokes  as  much  indignation  as  sur- 
i^ri^.  It  bears  n^  feature  of  resemblance  to  that  which  was  originally 
.^ffered,  and  is  unlike  any  paper  which  ever  before  emanated  from  the  con- 
antdtional  Executive  of  a  free  people.  Addressed  "  to  whom  it  may  con- 
cern," it  precludes  negotiation,  and  prescribes  in  advance  the  terms  and 
ooodttiouB  of  peace.  It  returns  to  the  original  policy  of  "  no  bargaining, 
no  negptiations,  no  truces  with  rebels,  except  to  bury  their  dead,  until  every 
man  thall  bave  laid  down  his  arms,  submitted  to  the  Government,  and  sued 
for  ^ercy."  What  may  be  tiie  explanation  of  this  sudden  nnd  entire 
^i^nge  in  the  views  of  the  President,  of  this  rude  withdrawal  of  a  cour- 
teoni  orerture  for  negotiation  at.the  moment  it  was  likely  to  be  aqpepted, 
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of  this  empliiitic  recall  ijf  wurds  uf  pciuie  just  uttered,  and  fresh  blasts  of 
war  to  the  bitter  end.  we  leave  fur  tlie  speculation  of  those  who  have  the 
means  or  incrtnation  to  jK-iietratc  tlie  niysteriea  of  bis  cabinet,  or  fathom 
the  caprice  of  liis  imperial  will.  It  iscnouyh  for  us  to  say  that  we  have 
no  use  whatever  for  the  paper  which  lius  been  placed  in  our  hands.  W'o 
could  not  transioit  it  to  the  President  of  tlie  Confederate  States  without 
offering  Inui  aii  indignity,  dislionoring  ourselves,  and  incurring  the  well- 
merited  scorn  of  our  countryuK'n. 

Whilst  an  ardent  desire  for  peace  pervades  the  people  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  we  rejoice  to  believe  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  among  them, 
who  would  purchase  it  at  the  expense  of  liberty,  honor,  and  self-respect. 
If  it  can  be  secured  ouly  by  their  submission  to  terms  of  conquest,  the 
generation  is  yet  unborn  which  will  witness  its  restitution.  If  there  be 
anv  military  autorrat  in  the  North,  who  is  entitled  to  proffer  the  condi- 
tii'us  of  tills  manifesto,  there  is  none  in  the  South  authorized  to  enti.Ttain 
them.  Those  who  control  our  armies  are  the  servants  of  the  people,  not 
their  masters,  and  they  have  no  more  inclination  than  they  have  riglit  to 
subvert  the  social  institutions  of  the  sovereign  States,  to  overthrow  their 
c-itablished  constitutions,  and  to  barter  away  their  priceless  heritage  of 
self-government. 

This  correspondence  will  not,  however,  we  trust,  prove  wholly  barren 
of  good  results. 

If  tln.Te  is  any  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States  who  has  clung  to  a 
hope  that  peaee  was  possible  with  this  Administration  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, it  will  strip  from  his  eyes  the  last  film  of  such  a  delusion ;  or  if 
there  I'e  any  whose  hearts  have  grown  faint  under  the  suffering  and  agony 
of  this  bloody  struggle,  it  will  inspire  them  with  fresh  energy  to  endure 
and  brave  whatever  may  yet  be  ri.-4uiaite  to  preserve  to  themselves  and 
their  children  all  that  gives  dignity  and  value  to  lite,  or  hope  and  conso- 
lation to  death.  And  if  there  be  any  patriots  or  Christians  in  your  land, 
who  shrink  appalled  from  the  illimitable  vista  of  private  misery  and 
public  calamity  which  stretches  before  them,  we  pray  that  in  their  bosoms 
a  resolution  may  be  quickened  to  recall  the  abused  authority  and  vin- 
dicate the  outraged  civilization  of  their  country.  For  the  solicitude  you 
have  manifested  to  inaugurate  a  movement  which  contemplates  results  the 
most  noble  and  liumane,  we  return  our  sincere  thanks,  and  are  most 
respectfblly  and  truly 

Your  obedient  servants, 

0.  C.  Clay,  Jb. 
James  P.  Holoombk. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Jewett  in  whicli  it  was  enclosed  was 
as  follows : — 

Clifton  IIoiiaK,  Niauar*  Falu),  .fuly  30^  lB6i. 
Col.  W.  C.  Jewett,  Cataract  House,  Niagara  Falls: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  note  admonishing  ua  of  the  departure  of  Hou. 
Horace  Greeley  from  the  Falls,  that  he  regrets  the  ead  termination  of  the 
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initiatory  steps  taken  for  peace,  in  consciuenco  of  the  cliango  rnnde  by 
the  President  i;i  his  instructions  to  convey  commissi onei-a  to  Washington 
for  negotiations,  uneoiiditionally,  and  that  ilr.  Gfreeley  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  any  answer  we  may  have  to  make  tljrougb  y(ni.  We  avail  our- 
selves of  this  offer  to  enclose  a  letter  to  Mr.  Greeley,  which  you  will  oblige 
us  by  delivering.  We  cannot  take  leave  of  you  without  expressing  our 
thanks  for  your  courtesy  and  kind  offices  as  the  intermediary  tlirough 
whom  our  correspondence  with  Mr.  Greeley  has  been  conducted,  aud  as- 
suring yon  that  we  are,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

C.  C.  Clat,  Jn. 
James  P.  IIolcombe. 

Mr.  Greeley,  before  his  departure,  gave  the  following 
certificate  to  Mr.  Jewett  :— 

Intibnational  noTBi,  Niagara  Falls,  ./"u/y  20, 186*. 

Iq  leaving  the  Falls,  I  feel  bound  to  state  that  I  have  had  no  intercoucao 
with  the  Confederate  gentleiuen  at  the  Clifton  Ilotwe,  but  such  as  I  was 
fully  authorized  to  hold  by  the  President  of  the  United  State-;,  and  that  I 
have  done  nothing  in  the  premises  but  in  fulfilment  of  his  injunctions. 
The  notes,  therefore,  which  you  have  interchanged  between  those  gentle- 
men and  myself,  can  in  no  case  subject  you  to  the  imputation  of  unauthor- 
ized dealiug  with  pubUc  enemies  Hokaoe  Gbeelet. 

To  W.  0.  Jewktt,  Esq. 

In  their  note  of  July  20,  to  Mr.  Jewett,  enclosing  theii 
final  letter  to  Mr.  Greeley,  the  n.-hel  emissaries  acknowl- 
edge the  assurance,  received  from  Mr.  Jewett,  that  Mr. 
Greeley  "regrets  the  sad  termination  of  the  initiatory 
steps  taken  for  peace,  in  consequence  of  the  change  made 
by  the  President  in  his  instructions  to  convey  commis- 
sioners to  Washington  for  negotiations  unconditionally." 
The  Commissioners  must  have  misunderstood  Mr.  Jewett, 
or  Mr.  Jewett  must  have  misrepresented  Mr.  Greeley,  in 
this  report  of  the  ground  of  his  "regrets,"  or  else  Mr. 
Greeley  must  have  taken  a  position  quite  at  variance  with 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Mr.  Greeley  could  scarcely  have 
believed  that  the  President  had  "changed  his  instruc- 
tions "  in  the  least  degree  ;  and  he  must  have  known  that 
the  result  of  the  attempted  negotiation  was  due  to  a  wholly 
difierent  cause. 

The  first  response  made  by  the  President  to  Mr.  Greeley' s 
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urgent  entreaty  that  peace  commissioners  Bhould  be  re- 
ceived, was  dated  July  7,  and  said : — 

•'If  you  can  finJ  any  person  professing  to  have  any  proposition  of 
Jefferson  Duvis,  iu  writing,  for  peace,  embracing  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  and  abandonment  of  slavery,  whatever  else  it  embraces,  say  to 

him  tliat  he  may  come  to  rae." 

At  the  very  outset,  therefore,  the  President  distinctly 
specified  the  conditions  on  which  he  would  receive  the 
pret'-nded  commissioners : — they  must  bring  written  prop-, 
or^itions  for  peace  from  Davis,  and  those  propositions 
must  embrace  i^\'^)  of  the  things  which  Mr.  Gfrecley  himself 
had  sug,<j;«'si<'d, — the  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  slavery.  So  far  as  appears,  Mr.  Greeley 
neither  showed  this  letter  of  the  President  to  the  pretended 
agents  of  the  Rebel  Government,  nor  did  lie  inform  them 
in  any  w;iy  of  the  conditions  on  which  alone  they  would 
be  received.  But  in  his  letters  of  July  10th  and  13th,  to 
the  President,  without  making  any  reference  to  these  con- 
ditions, he  reiterates  his  pressing  entreaty  that  the  negotia- 
tions may  be  encouraged,  and  that  the  rebel  agents  may 
be  received  at  AVashingtoii.  To  this  the  President  replied, 
expressing  his  disappointment  that  the  commissioners  had 
not  already  arrived,  and  saying, 

•'  If  tlic'v  woiilJ  consLOt  to  fome,  on  being  shown  ray  letter  to  yon  of 
the  9th  inst.  [in  which  the  conditions  of  their  comiog  were  distinctly 
stated],  shoic  that  and  this  to  them,  and  if  they  will  come  on  the  terms 
stated  in  the  former,  bring  them." 

Notwithstanding  these  explicit  and  peremptory  instruc 
tions,  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Greeley  gave  the  rebel 
agents  any  information  whatever  as  to  the  "terms"  of 
their  being  received,  nor  did  he  show  them  either  of 
the  President's  two  letters  in  which  these  terms  were 
stated.  But  he  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  their 
visit  to  Washington,  and  went  to  Niagara  Falls  to  bear 
them  company.  There  he  addressed  them  a  letter  on  the 
17th  of  July,  saying  that,  if  it  was  true,  as  he  had  been  in- 
formed, that  they  were  ' '  duly  accredited  from  Richmond  as 
the  bearers  of  propositions  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  peace,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission,"  he  was 
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' '  avikarized  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  tender 
them hissafe-conductonthejourueypropoo.'d."  Mr. Gree- 
ley was  not  authorized  to  tender  these  agents  a  safe-conduct 
to  Washington  upon  any  such  terms,  but  only  on  certain 
other  conditions  which  he  concealed  from  the  agents,  and 
of  which  he  took  no  notice  whatever,  either  in  his  corre- 
spondi.'rice  with  tliem  or  with  the  President.  Their  reply 
to  him,  howt'ver,  corrected  his  impression  that  they  were 
"  duly  accredited  "  from  Richmond  to  negotiate  for  peace. 
They  had  no  authority  of  the  kind,  but  expressed  thoir 
belief  that  they  could  get  it,  and,  upon  this  presumption, 
renewed  their  solicitations  for  a  safe-conduct  to  Washing- 
ton. On  tlie  18th,  Mr.  Greeley  wrote  to  the  President 
commuuicating  this  information,  but  still  making  no  allu- 
sion whatever  to  the  conditions  imposed  upon  their  being 
received. 

The  President,  meantime,  not  understanding  the  cause 
of  delay  ia  their  arrival,  sent  Major  Hay,  his  private  sec- 
retary, to  communicate  directly  with  "any  persons"  pro- 
fessing to  have  authority  from  Davis  to  treat  for  peace, 
and  to  infiTm  them,  as  he  had  twice  before  instructed 
Mr.  Greeley  to  inform  them,  that  any  proposition  for 
peace,  in  order  to  be  received  and  considored  by  him, 
must  embrace  "  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  integrity  of 
the  whole  Union,  and  the  abandonment  of  slavery." 
These  instructions  were  embodied  ia  the  letter  addressed 
"to  whom  it  may  concern" — and  were  delivered  by 
Major  Hay  in  person  to  the  rebel  agents.  As  it  was  the 
first  they  had  ever  heard  of  any  "conditions,"  and  as 
they  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Greeley  that  he  was  in- 
structed by  the  President  to  tender  them  safe-conduct  to 
Washington,  without  any  mention  of  conditions — they 
were  of  course  taken  by  surprise,  and  naturally  enough 
attributed  to  the  President  the  "sudden  and  entire 
change  of  views"  with  which  they  reproach  him  in  their 
letter  to  Mr.  Greeley  of  July  21st.  And  strangely  enough, 
even  after  receiving  this  letter  and  being  thus  apprised 
of  the  charge  brought  against  the  President,  Mr.  Greeley 
not  only  failed  to  relieve  him  from  it  by  making  public 
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tlie  facts,  but  joined  in  ascribing  to  Mr.  Lincoln  tlie  fail- 
ure of  negotiations  for  peace  and  the  consequent  prolon- 
gation of  the  war.  And,  according  to  Mr.  Jewett's  state- 
ment, Mr.  Greeley  also  authorized  him  to  express  to  the 
rebel  commissioners  his  regrets,  that  the  negotiation 
should  have  failed  in  consequence  of  the  President's 
"  change  of  views." 

It  is  not  easy  now,  any  more  than  it  was  then,  to 
reconcile  Mr.  Greeley's  action  in  this  matter  with  fidelity 
to  the  Union  cause,  or  with  good  faith  to  the  Administra- 
tion, by  which  alone  that  cause  was  maintained.  The 
Opiinsition  press  made  Mr.  Lincoln's  alleged  tergiversa- 
tion the  ground  of  fresh  and  vehement  attack,  while  it 
was  used  throughout  the  rebel  States  as  fresh  proof  of 
the  faithless  character  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  making  peace  except  by 
successful  war.  The  commissioners  themselves  made  a 
very  adroit  use  of  the  advantage  which  Mr.  Greeley's 
extraordinary  course  had  placed  in  their  hands,  and,  in 
their  letter  of  July  21st,  addressed  to  him,  but  intended 
to  be  a  public  impeachment  of  President  Lincoln's  honor 
and  good  faith,  made  a  powerful  and  effective  appeal  to 
the  indignant  pride  of  the  Southern  people  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  their  friends  in  the  Northern  States. 

The  President  felt  very  sensibly  the  injustice  done  to 
himself,  and  the  injury  done  the  country,  by  Mr.  Greeley's 
suppression  of  these  most  essential  facts,  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  rebel  commissioners.  As  the  only  mode  of 
placing  the  whole  subject  properly  before  the  people, 
he  applied  to  Mr.  Greeley  for  permission  to  publish  the 
whole  correspondence — omitting  only  certain  passages 
not  at  all  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject, 
and  likely  seriously  to  injure  the  Union  cause  by  infusing 
into  the  public  mind  something  of  the  despondency, 
which  Mr.  Greeley  himself  felt  and  openly  avowed,  con- 
cerning the  prospects  of  the  country.  The  words  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  desired  to  have  omitted,  in  the  publication 
of  the  correspondence,  were  the  following.  In  the  letter 
of  July  7 : — 
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Iq  the  second  paragraph:  the  wonU  "  ;iiicl  tlicrcfore  I  venture  to  le- 
raind  you  that  our  bleeding,  bankrupt,  almost  dying  country  also  longs 
for  peace,  sbuddLis  at  tho  prospi-'ct  ol'  fresh  conscription  a,  of  furthwr 
wholesale  devastations,  and  of  new  rivers  of  human  blood,  and:" — also 
the  words  "now,  and  is  morally  certain,  unless  removed,  to  do  far 
j^reatur  in  the  approaching  elections." 

In  the  fourth  para^n-aph,  the  words  "If  only  with  a  view  to  the  nio- 
mentous  electioQ  soon  to  occur  in  North  Carolina  and  of  the  draft  to  be 
enforced  in  the  Free  Stiitcs,  this  shyuld  be  done." 

In  the  last  paragraph,  the  words  "  It  may  save  us  from  a  Northern  in- 
Burrectioa." 

In  the  letter  of  July  10th,  socund  paragraph,  the  wurda  "in  season 
for  effect  on  the  approaching  North  Carolina  election;"  and  in  the  last 
paragraph,  the  words  "e.-pecially  those  of  Nurth  Carolina." 

And  it]  the  letter  of  July  13th,  last  paragraph,  the  words  "that  a  good 
influence  may  even  yet  be  exerted  on  the  North  Carolina  election  next 
month." 

Mr.  Greeley  declined  to  give  his  assent  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  correspondence,  unless  these  plirasea  should  be 
published  also.  Tlie  President  aecordinijly  submitted  in 
silence  to  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  him,  and  com- 
mitted the  whole  subject,  in  the  following  letter,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a  personal  and  political  friend  ; — 

ExEcpTiTB  Mansion,  WABBOfOTON  Augvit  15, 1861. 
Hon.  Hesey  J.  Raymond  : 

My  Dkak  Sin: — I  have  proposed  to  Mr.  Greeley  that  the  Niagara  cor- 
respondence be  published,  suppressing  only  the  parts  of  his  letlcijs  over 
which  the  red-pencil  is  drawn  in  the  copy  which  I  herewith  send.  He 
declines  giving  his  consent  to  the  publication  of  his  letters  unk'ss  these 
parts  be  published  with  the  rest.  I  have  concluded  that  it  is  better  for 
me  to  submit,  for  the  time,  to  the  consequences  of  the  false  position  in 
which  I  consider  he  has  placed  me,  than  tu  subJL-vt  the  country  to  the 
consequences  of  publishing  these  discouraging  and  injurious  parts.  I 
send  you  this,  and  the  accompanying  copy,  not  for  publication,  but  merely 
to  explain  to  you,  and  that  you  may  preserve  them  until  their  proper 
time  shall  come.  Yours  truly,  Abbahau  Lincolh. 

This  public  statement  of  the  facts  of  this  case  is  deemed 
by  tlie  author  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He 
has  been  widely  censured  for  entering  into  communica- 
tion with  rebel  agents  at  all ; — but  this  correspondence 
shows  that  Mr.  Greeley's  assurances,  and  his  pressing  en- 
treaties, had  madeit  necessary  for  him,  either  to  open  the  way 
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for  peace  negotiations  or  reject  tile  opportunity,  which  one 
of  the  most  inlluential  leaders  of  hisoTTn  party  thus  assured 
him  was  offered,  for  an  honorable  termination  of  the  war . 
He  was  charged  with  having  finally  insisted  upon  certain 
concessions  as  the  basis  of  an  interview,  after  having  iirst 
promised  it  unconditionally ;  but  this  correspondence 
shows  tliat  these  conditions  were  distinctly  stated  at  the 
very  outset,  but  were  withheld  by  Mr.  Greeley  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  rebel  commissioners.  It  is  due  to  jus- 
tice, as  well  as  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  impressions  so  injurious 
and  .so  false  should  no  longer  prevail. 

The  effect  of  this  attempt  at  negotiation  upon  the  public 
mind  was,  for  the  moment,  unfavorable  to  the  Union  cause. 
The  people,  responding  heartily  to  the  demand  of  the  Bal- 
timore Platform,  that  no  peace  should  be  accepted  by  the 
Government  on  any  terms  short  of  an  unconditional  sur- 
render, were  distrustful  of  negotiations  which  miglit  look 
to  some  other  issue.  The  charge  of  bad  faith  urged 
against  the  President  stimulated  the  Opposition,  and,  in 
the  absejice  of  the  facts,  embarrassed  his  supporters ;  while 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Lincoln  insisted  upon  the  abandonment 
of  slavery  as  one  of  tlie  conditions  of  peace,  was  cited  by 
the  opponents  of  his  Administration  as  proof  that  the 
object  of  the  war  was  ciianged,  and  that  it  was  to  be  waged 
hereafter,  not  solely  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  but 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  In  the  absence  of  any 
opposing  candidate,  these  and  countless  other  charges  were 
urged  against  the  Administration  witli  marked  eifect,  and 
added  very  materially  to  the  popular  despondency  which 
the  lack  of  military  success  had  naturally  engendered. 

Eager  to  avail  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  this  auspicious 
condition  of  political  affairs,  and  embarrassea  not  a  little 
by  discurdant  sentiments  in  their  own  ranks,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  postponed  their  National  Convention  for 
the  nomination  of  a  President  from  the  22d  of  June  to  the 
29th  of  August.  But  the  delay  from  which  they  expected 
so  much,  in  fact,  betrayed  them  into  a  confidence  which 
proved  fatal  to  their  hopes.  Their  expectations,  however, 
were  not  without  reason.    The  state  of  the  public  mind 
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was  favorable  to  the  success  of  their  plans.  The  as- 
saults upon  the  Administration  had  grown  more  viru- 
lent, and  si'i'med  to  produii'  more  effect.  Jlany  of  it? 
friends,  who,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  renominated,  had 
considered  the  main  work  of  the  political  campaign  over, 
had  grown  gradually  doubtful.  The  uncertainty  as  to 
the  cour.sc  whicli  the  Democratic  party  would  pursue 
compelled  them  almost  to  inaction,  at  least  so  far  as  oifen- 
sive  warfare  was  concerned,  whilethcy  were  thiMnselves 
exposed  to  e  vei-y  kind  of  attack.  ^  And  when  tlie  time  for 
the  Chicago  Conj'ention  came,  its  manag'^rs  gatliei'ed  to  it 
with  high  hopes,  lirlieviag  that  if  th(ty  could  only  unite 
upon  a  candidate  and  a  platform  which  should  not  vio- 
lently offend  eithiT  wing  of  the  party,  their  success  was 
certain.  The  peace  wing  of  the  party,  however,  had  been 
relatively  strengthened  in  the  interim.  The  delays  and 
losses  of  the  armies,  the  hope  deferred  to  which  the  long 
and  bloody  struggles  in  Virginia  and  in  Georgia  had  fa- 
miliarized but  not  inured  tlie  popular  heart,  the  rise  in 
gold,  the  call  for  fi\'e  hundred  thousand  more  men — all 
these  things  had  given  them  strength,  and  made  them  more 
vehement  and  more  exacting.  Their  great  champion,  Mr. 
Vallandigham,  had  surreptitiously  returned  from  Canada, 
in  violation  of  the  sentence  which  ordered  his  banishment 
from  the  lines  during  the  war,  and  had  remained  in  open 
defiance  of  the  Government,  whose  failure  to  arrest  and 
send  him  back,  or  otherwise  to  punish  him,  was  treated 
then  as  an  indication  of  weakness  rather  than  of  wisdom. 
He  and  his  friends  were  active  everywhere,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  they  must  have  a  peace  can- 
didate, or  platform,  one  or  both,  at  all  hazards,  and 
threatened  to  nominate  a  candidate  of  their  own,  if  this 
course  was  not  pursued.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
fatal  course  which  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Convention 
was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  and 
to  the  encouragement  which  his  friends  received  from  the 
apparent  unwillingness  of  the  Government  to  molest  him 
on  his  return. 
The  Convention  met  in  Chicago  on  Monday,  August  29. 
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It  was  called  to  order  by  August  Belmont,  of  New  York, 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee,  on  whose  motion 
Ex-Governor  Bigler,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed 
temporary  Chairman.  The  business  transacted  on  the 
hrst  day  embraced  the  appointment  of  Committeos  on 
Credentials,  Organization,  and  Resolutions,  of  which  latter 
committee  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  chosen  chairman. 

On  Tuesday  the  committees  reported.  There  were  no 
contested  delegations  except  from  Kentucky,  and  this 
question  the  committee  settled  by  admitting  both  delega- 
tions and  dividing  the  vote  between  t\iem.  Louisiana 
and  the  Territories  had  sent  delegates,  but  these  were  at 
once  excluded.  Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York, 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Convention,  with  twenty-one 
vice-presidents  and  secretaries.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
platform  Avas  reported. 

The  second  resolution,  which  embodied  the  spirit  of 
the  Convention,  and  shaped  the  succeeding  canvass,  was 
as  follows : — 

Resohed,  That  this  Convention  does  explicitly  declare,  as  the  senst  of 
the  American  people,  that  after  four  yeara  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union 
by  the  experiment  of  war,  during  which,  under  the  pretence  of  military 
necessity  or  war  power  higher  than  the  Constitution,  the  Constitution 
itself  has  bt^on  disregarded  in  every  part,  and  public  liberty  and  private 
right  alike  trodden  down,  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country 
essentially  impaired,  justice,  humanity,  liberty,  and  the  public  welfare 
demand  that  immediate  efforts  be  made  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  with 
a  view  to  au  ultimate  convention  of  the  Statea  or  other  peaceable  means, 
to  the  end  that,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  peace  may  be  restored 
on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union  of  the  Statea. 

The  other  resolutions  assailed  the  Administration  for 
its  military  interference  in  elections,  its  arbitraiy  arrests, 
suppression  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  denial 
of  the  right  of  asylum,  imposing  test-oaths,  taking  away 
arms  from  the  people  (as  had  been  done  where  there  was 
danger  of  armed  insurrection  on  the  part  of  local  asso- 
ciations), and  disregard  of  duty  towards  our  soldiers  who 
were  prisoners  of  war;  and  they  extended  "  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Denjocratic  party"  to  the  soldiers  and  the 
sailors. 
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Mr.  Long,  of  Ohio,  wlio,  as  will  be  reeollected,  liad  been 
publicly  censured  by  Congress  for  a  s.peecli  bordrring 
upon  treason,  endeavored  to  amend  the  resolutions  so  aa 
to  "place  tht^  Convention  in  a  position  favoring  peace 
beyond  the  mistakes  of  any  equivocal  language."  Under 
the  working  of  the  previous  question,  however,  Mr.  Long 
was  silenced,  and  the  resolutions  were  adopted  with  but 
four  dissenting  votes. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  tlie  nomination  of 
a  candidate  for  President.  The  nomination  of  General 
McClellan  was  the  signal  for  a  fierce  attack  upon  him  by 
some  of  the  ultra  peace  men,  but  he  was  vigorously 
defended,  and  the  debate  lasted  tUl  darkness  compelled 
an  adjournment.  The  vote  was  taken  as  soon  as  the 
Convention  met  in  the  morning,  and  General  McClellan 
received  one  hundred  and  sixty -two  votes  out  of  two 
hundredand  twenty-eight,  and  tliis  number  w:is  increased 
to  two  hundred  and  two  and  a  half  before  the  ballot 
was  announced ;  the  rest  having  been  cast  for  Thomas 
H.  Seymour,  of  Connecticut. 

For  Vice-President,  the  Convention  nominated  (ieorge 
H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  whose  position  was  unqualifiedly 
among  the  ultra  peace  men. 

Mr.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  saying  that  "thedeli'gate.-j 
from  the  West  were  of  the  opinion  that  circumstances 
may  occur  between  noon  of  to-day  and  the  fourtli  of 
March  next,  which  will  make  it  proper  for  tlie  Democracy 
of  the  country  to  meet  in  convention  again,"  moved  the 
following  resolution : — 

Eaohed,  That  this  Convention  shall  not  be  dissolved  bj  adjournment 
at  the  close  of  its  business,  but  shall  remain  organized,  subject  to  be  called 
at  any  time  and  place  that  the  Executive  National  Committee  shall 
designate. 

This  suggestive  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  the  Convention  then  separated. 

The  action  of  the  Convention  was  eminently  cheering 
to  the  friends  of  the  Administration.  It  was  more  open 
and  honest  than  they  had  anticipated  ;  it  avowed  senti 
ments  which,  though  entertained,  it  wag  feared  would  be 
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concealed.  Tlie  whole  tone  of  the  Convention  had 
been  in  opposition  to  the  popular  feeling  on  the  war. 
The.  ultra  ])eaci'  men  had  been  prominent  in  its  delibera- 
tions. Vallandigham,  Harris,  Long,  Pendleton,  men  who 
had  done  their  utmost  to  help  on  the  rebellion  and 
hamper  the  Government,  had  been  its  ruling  spirits. 
The  tone  of  its  speeclies  had  been  in  entire  sympathy 
with  the  rebels,  for  whom  no  words  of  reproof  were 
uttered,  while  they  were  unmeasured  in  their  denun- 
ciation of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Administration.  The 
news  of  the  fall  of  Port  Morgan  had  come  in  upon  them 
as  they  sat  in  conclave,  but  it  won  no  cheers  from  that 
assembly  for  the  success  of  the  Old  Flag  and  the  leaf 
of  imperishable  renown  which  added  to  the  full  wreath 
of  laurel,  which  already  crowned  our  army  and  our 
navy.  Its  resolutions  had  declared  that  the  war  was 
a  failure,  and  called  for  an  immediate  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities ;  wliile,  as  a  striking  commentary  upon  this  decla- 
ration, the  very  day  after  the  Convention  adjourned 
brouglit  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Atlanta  and  the  glorious 
success  of  that  grand  march  of  Sherman's  army  which 
turned  the  tide  of  war,  and  contributed  so  largely  to  its 
final  success. 

The  Union  party  instantly  and  joyfully  accepted  the 
issue  thus  boldly  tendered.  They  knew  that,  once  fairly 
before  the  country,  the  result  could  not  be  doubtfnl. 
The  people  did  not  believe  that  the  effort  to  maintain 
the  Union  by  force  of  arms  had  yet  proved  "a  failure." 
They  did  not  believe  that  the  Union  could  be  preserved 
by  negotiation,  and  they  were  not  in  favor  of  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  until  victory  should  be  secured.  The  issue 
had  been  fairly  made  between  the  two  parties  in  their 
respective  declarations  at  Baltimore  and  Chicago.  The 
former  demanded  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
denounced  all  terms  of  peace  short  of  an  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  rebels ;  the  latter  demanded  a  suspension 
of  hostilities  and  a  resort  to  negotiation. 

The  great  body  of  the  Democratic  party  throughout  the 
country,  sympathizing  with  the  national  sentiment,  felt 
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that  they  had  'been  placed  in  a  false  position  by  tlie  action 
of  their  convention.  An  effort  was  made  to  stem  th.' 
rising  tide  of  public  condemnation  by  Geneial  McClellan, 
their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance. He  declared  himself  in  favor  of  preserving  the 
Union  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  if  all  the 
"resources  of  statesmanship,"  which  should  be  first  em- 
ployed, should  prove  inadequate.  The  letter,  however, 
was  without  effect.  It  did  something  to  alienate  the  peace 
men  who  had  controlled  the  Chicago  Convention,  but 
nothing  to  disturb  the  conviction  of  the  people  that  tlie 
same  men  would  control  General  McClellan  also  in  the 
event  of  his  election. 

The  political  campaign  was  thus  fairly  opened.  The 
Fremont  movement,  which  had  but  little  strength  from 
the  start,  now  came  to  an  inglorious  end.  Shortly  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  some  friends  of 
General  Fremont,  with  some  faint  hope  of  compelling  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  withdraw,  had  written  to  the  General  to  know 
if  he  would  withdraw  from  the  canvass,  provided  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  do  so.  In  reply.  General  Fremont,  saying 
that  he  had  no  right  to  act  independently  of  the  men 
who  nominated  liim,  suggested  that  some  understanding 
should  be  had  between  the  supporters  of  tlie  Baltimore 
and  Cleveland  Conventions,  with  a  view  to  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  third  convention ;  for,  as  he  said,  "a  really  pop- 
ular (jonvention,  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  basis,  so  that 
it  could  be  regarded  as  a  convocation  in  mass  of  the 
people,  and  not  the  work  of  politicians,  would  command 
public  confidence."  The  proposition,  however,  com- 
manded not  the  slightest  attention ;  and  after  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  was  made,  the  lines  were  drawn  so 
closely  that  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment  compelled 
the  absolute  withdrawal  of  General  Fremont,  which  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  September.  From  that  time  forward 
the  contest  was  between  Mr.  Lincoln,  representing  the 
sentiments  of  the  Baltimore  Platform  on  the  one  band, 
and  General  McClellan,  representing  the  sentiments  of  the 
Chicago  Platform  on  the  other.     The  lines  woro  "laaj-jy 
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drawn,  and  the  canvass  was  prosecuted  with  earnestness, 
but  with  less  than  the  usual  acrimony  and  intemperate 
zeal.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  contest  of  principle,  and  was 
carried  on  with  a  gravity  and  decorum  befitting  its  im- 
portance. 

One  of  the  incidents  upon  which  great  stress  wag  laid 
by  the  Opposition  in  the  canvass,  arose  out  of  some  pro- 
ceedings in  Tennessee,  of  which  Andrew  Johnson  still 
remained  military  governor,  with  reference  to  the  calling 
of  a  convention  and  holding  an  election  in  the  State. 
Several  efforts  had  been  made  in  that  direction  during  the 
year.  As  early  as  January  26th,  Governor  Johnson  had 
issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  an  election  for  county 
officers,  and  in  his  proclamation  had  prescribed  stringent 
qualifications  for  voters,  and  a  stringent  oath  which  every 
voter  must  take.  Some  of  the  judges  of  election  thought, 
however,  that  it  was  enough  to  require  of  voters  to  take 
the  oath  of  the  President's  amnesty  proclamation.  Ac- 
cordingly, one  of  them  wrote  to  Washington  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  follows : — 

NABnTTLLE,  Ftbfwtry  30, 18M. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  0. ; 

In  county  ant!  State  electioiia,  must  citizens  of  Tennessee  take  the  oath 
jiroscribed  by  Governor  Johnson,  or  will  the  President's  oatli  of  amnesty 
entitle  tliem  to  vote?  I  have  been  appointed  to  hold  the  M;irch  election 
in  Cheatham  County,  and  wish  to  act  understandingly. 

WiEREN  Jordan'. 

The  President  himself  answered  by  telegraph  as  fol- 
lows :— 

WAsmifOTOs,  FeT}ruary  20,  18B4. 

Warren  Jordan,  Nashville ; 

In  county  elections  you  had  better  stand  by  Governor  Johnson's  plan; 
otherwise  you  will  have  conflict  and  confusion.    I  have  seen  his  plan. 

A.  Lincoln. 

This  election  was  held  witli  but  indifferent  success.  A 
convention  was  also  held  in  May  at  Knoxville,  but  took 
no  important  action.  But,  in  September,  another  con- 
vention was  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  reorgan 
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izing  the  State  and  taking  part  in  tlie  approaching  Presi- 
dential election.  The  convention  met,  and  determined 
that  the  election  should  be  held.  They  adopted  an  elec- 
toral ticket,  and  provided  for  ascertaining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters.  Among  other  things,  they  provided  a 
stringent  oath,  to  be  administered  to  registers  and  ofBcers 
holding. the  elections,  and  requested  Governor  Johnson 
to  execute  the  resolutions  which  they  had  adopted  "  in 
such  manner  as  he  might  think  would  best  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  Government." 

Governor  Johnson  accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, issued  a  proclamation,  directing  tliat  the  election  be 
opened  and  held,  and  that  at  such  election  "all  citizens 
and  soldiers,  being  free  white  men,  twenty-ou<'  years  of 
age,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  for  six  months 
prior  to  the  election  citizens  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
who  have  qualified  themselves  by  registration,  and  who 
take  the  oath  prescribed"'  by  the  convention,  should  be 
entitled  to  vote.    The  oath  prescribed  was  as  follows  : — 

"I  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  henceforth  support  the  Constitntion  of 
the  United  States,  and  defend  it  against  the  aasanlts  of  all  enemies :  that 
I  am  an  active  friend  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
enemy  of  the  so-called  Confederate  Statos ;  that  I  ardently  desire  the  sup- 
pression of  the  present  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  tlie  United 
States:  that  I  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  the  armies  and  navies 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  defeat  and  overthrow  of  the  armies, 
navies,  and  of  all  armed  combinations  in  the  interest  of  the  so-called  (.'on- 
federate  States :  that  I  will  cordially  oppose  all  armistices  and  negotia- 
tions for  peace  with  rebels  in  arms,  until  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  laws  and  proclamations  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall 
he  estabhshed  over  all  the  people  of  every  State  and  Territ.jry  embraced 
within  the  National  Union ;  and  that  I  will  heartily  aid  and  assist  the 
loyal  people  in  whatever  measures  may  be  adopted  for  the  attainment  of 
these  ends:  and  further,  that  I  take  this  oath  freely  and  voluntarily,  and 
without  mental  reservation.    So  help  me  God." 

An  electoral  ticket  in  favor  of  General  McClellau  had 
previously  been  nominated  by  persons  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  State  Convention,  nor  with  the  National  Ad- 
ministration, and  these  gentlemen,  on  the  appearance  of 
this  proclamation,  drew  up  a  protest,  which  they  addressed 
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to  the  President.  They  protested  against  Governor  John- 
son's assuming  to  dictate  the  qualitications  of  voters, 
which  they  said  were  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Tennessee, 
a  copy  of  which  they  annexed ;  and  they  protested  against 
the  oath. 

Tills  protest  was  presented  to  the  President  by  Mr.  J. 
I^ellyet,  one  of  the  signers,  who  sent  to  a  New  York  news- 
paper the  following  account  of  the  interview  : — 

Wabuisotom,  OctobtrlbL 

1  called  upon  the  President  to-day,  and  presented  and  read  to  liira  the 
subjoined  pi-otest.     Having  concluded,  Mr.  Lincoln  responded: — 

"May  I  inquire  how  long  it  took  you  and  the  New  York  politiciana  to 
i.onci>ct  that  paper T' 

I  rcplii^d,  "  It  was  concocted  in  Nashville,  without  communication  with 
any  but  Tennesseana.  We  communicated  with  citizens  of  Tennessee  out- 
side of  Nashville,  but  not  with  New  York  politicians." 

"  I  will  answer,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  emphatically,  "  that  I  expect  to  let 
the  frifends  of  George  B.  McClellan  manage  their  side  of  this  contest  In 
their  own  way,  and  I  will  manage  my  side  of  it  in  my  way." 

"May  we  ask  an  answer  in  writing?"  I  suggested. 

"  Not  now.  Lay  those  papers  down  here.  I  will  give  no  other  answer 
now.  I  may  or  I  may  not  write  something  about  this  hereafter,  I  un- 
derstand this.  I  know  you  intend  to  make  a  point  of  this.  But  go 
ahead,  you  have  my  answer." 

"  Your  answer  then  is  that  you  expect  to  let  General  McClellan'a  friends 
manage  their  side  of  the  contest  in  their  own  way,  and  you  will  manage 
your  side  of  it  in  your  way  ?" 

"Yes." 

I  then  thanked  the  President  for  his  courtesy  in  giving  us  a  hearing  at 
all,  and  then  took  my  leave.         ♦        *        * 

John  Lklltet. 

The  President,  a  few  days  after,  however,  sent  them 
the  follow;ing  answer  in  writing : — 

ExEOiTTiTB  Mahsioh,  Wabiiikoton,  D.  C,  October  22, 1S64. 
Messrs.  William  B.  Campbell,  Thomas  A.  K.  Nelsojt,  James  T.   P. 

Carter,    John    Williams,    A,   Blizzard,    Henbt    Coopkh,    Baillib 

Peyton,  John  Lblliet,  Embhson  Etheridge,  and  John  D.  Perbv 

UAN: 

Oentlemen: — On  the  15th  day  of  this  month,  as  I  remember,  a  printed 
paper  manuscript,  with  a  few  manuscript  interlineations,  called  a  protest, 
with  your  names  appended  thereto,  and  accompanied  by  another  printed 
paper,  purporting  to  be  a  proclamation  by  Andrew  Johnson,  Military 
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Grovernor  of  Tt;nt\es9o?,  and  also  a  raaiii.is*Tipt  paper,  purporting  t  >  bo 
extracts  from  tbe  Codt-  of  Tennessee,  were  laid  before  me. 
The  protest,  proclamation,  and  extracts  are  lospectively  as  follort's : — 

[The  protest  is  here  'xiited,  and  also  the  proclamation  of  GoviToof 
Johnson,  dated  September  30,  to  which  it  refers,  togettier  with  a  list  of 
the  counties  in  East,  Middle,  and  West  Tennessee;  also  extracts  from  the 
Code  of  Tennessee  in  relation  t<<  uK'Ctors  of  President  and  Vice-?ri;siJent, 
qualifications  of  voters  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  places 
of-holding  elections,  and  officc-rs  of  popular  elections.] 

At  the  time  these  papers  were  presented,  as  before  stated,  I  had  never 
seen  either  of  them,  nor  heard  of  the  subject  to  which  they  relate,  L'xcupt 
in  a  general  way  one  day  previously. 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  nothing  whatever  upon  the  subject  has 
paased  between  Governor  Johnson,  or  any  one  else,  connected  with  the 
proclamation,  and  myself. 

Since  receiving  the  papers,  as  stated,  I  have  given  the  subject  such 
brief  consideration  as  I  have  been  able  to  do,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
pressing  public  duties. 

My  conclusion  is,  that  I  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  either 
to  sustain  the  plan  as  the  convention  and  Governor  Johnson  have  initiated 
it,  or  to  revoke  or  modify  it  as  you  demand. 

By  the  Constitution  and  laws,  the  President  is  charged  with  no  dL.ty  in 
tbe  Presidential  election  in  any  State,  nor  do  I  in  this  case  perceive  any 
military  reason  for  his  interference  in  the  matter. 

The  movement  set  on  foot  by  the  convention  and  Governor  Johnson 
does  not,  as  seems  to  be  assumed  by  you,  emanate  from  the  National 
Executive. 

In  no  proper  sens©  can  it  be  considered  other  than  an  independent 
movement  of,  at  least,  a  portion  of  the  loval  people  of  TennesBee. 

Ido  not  perceive  in  the  plan  any  menace,  or  violence,  or  coercion  towards 
any  one. 

Governor  Jolmson,  like  any  other  loyal  citizen  of  Tennessee,  has  the 
right  to  favor  any  political  plan  he  chooses,  and,  as  military  governor,  it 
is  his  duty  to  keep  the  peace  among  and  for  the  loyal  people  of  the  State. 

1  cannot  discern  that  by  this  plan  he  purposes  any  more.  But  you  ob- 
ject to  the  plan. 

Leaving  it  alone  will  be  your  perfect  security  against  it.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed to  force  yon  into  it. 

Do  as  you  please,  on  your  own  account,  peaceably  and  loyally,  and  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  will  not  molest  yon,  bnt  will  protect  you  against  violence 
M  far  as  in  his  power. 

I  presume  that  the  conducting  of  a  Presidential  election  in  Tennessee  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  old  code  of  the  State,  is  not  now  a  possibility. 

It  ia  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  if  any  election  shall  be  held  and 
any  votes  shall  be  cast  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  President  and  Vico- 
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PresiJent  of  the  United  States,  it  will  not  belong  to  the  military  agents, 
nor  yet  to  the  Executive  I 'opartment,  but  exclusively  to  another  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  to  determine  whether  they  are  entitled  to  be 
counted  in  conformity  with  the  Constitation  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Except  it  bo  to  give  protection  against  violence,  I  decline  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  any  Presidential  election. 

Abbaham  LiNooiy, 

The  signers  of  the  protest  thereupon  declared  the  Mc- 
Clellan  electoral  ticket  withdrawn.  And  this  incident 
was  made  the  basis  of  fresh  attacks  upon  the  President 
for  interfering  in  tlie  election. 

Like  all  other  persons  in  similar  position,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  subjected  to  assaults  upon  his  personal  character  and 
conduct.  One  of  these  charges  was,  that  while  all  other 
public  creditors  drew  their  compensation  in  paper  money, 
his  salary  was  paid  in  gold.  The  charge  is  important, 
now,  only  because  it  led  to  the  publication  of  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States : — 

VimtD  8taT£s  TaaAflCBY,  Wasbibqto.v,  October  13. 
My  De\r  Sib  : — Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  I 
have  found  the  article  spoken  of  by  you,  and  which,  although  I  am  told  it 
has  gone  the  rounds  of  the  Democratic  press,  I  have  not  before  seen.     It 
is  in  the  words  following  : — 

"  Jeff.  Davis's  salary  is  nominally  twenty-five  thousand  a  year,  but  by 
the  ilc'preciation  of  the  Confederate  money  is  etjual  to  About  fifteen  hundred 
doUjirs.  and  on  this  practically  he  has  to  live.  Abraham  Lincoln's  salary 
is  legally  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  But  his  legal-tender  money, 
having  depreciated  to  less  than  half  its  nominal  Vidue,  he  refuses  to  take, 
and  demands  and  receives  his  pay  in  gold  or  gold  eertificatts,  while  the 
soldiers  of  his  array  have  to  take  their  pay  in  greenViack^;.  Isn't  this  pa- 
triotic and  honest  in  Old  Abe,  and  ought  not  he  to  be  re-elected  to  another 
four  years'  hard  money  for  himself,  and  of  largely  depreciated  money  for 
the  people?" 

Now,  this  story  is  perhaps  as  true  as  other  slanders  that  have  been 
heaped  upon  the  head  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  his  malignant  Oopperhead  and 
traitor  enemies,  North  and  South.  The  facts  in  the  case,  however,  are 
entirely  at  variance  with,  and  the  very  reverse  of,  the  statements  made  in 
the  article  quoted.  The  salary  of  the  President  is,  in  accordance  with  law, 
paid  in  warrant  drafts  on  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  amount, 
less  the  income  tax,  which  have  been  sent  him  regularly  monthly.  Instead 
of  drawinj^  his  money  on  tliese  drafts,  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving 
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it  for  a  long  time  without  interest.  In  one  case  all  his  salary  so  romained 
for  eleven  months.  On  several  (iccasions  I  solicited  the  President  to  draw 
what  was  due  him,  urging  that  he  was  losing  largely  in  interest  on  tlie 
amount  duo  him.  Ho  asked  me,  "Who  guins  luy  loss?"  On  my  an- 
swering, "  The  United  States,"  he  replied,  "Then  as  it  goes  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  let  it  remain.  The  Treasury  needs  it  more  than  I  do." 
Having  at  length  satisfied  the  President  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  clo- 
sing of  my  annual  accounts  that  the  drafts  on  the  Treasury  that  he  held 
should  be  presented  and  paid,  he  indorsed  and  handed  them  to  me.  I  dre^w 
the  amount  in  United  States  notes,  and  placed  it  to  his  credit  as  a  temporary 
loan  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in  green- 
backs. Since  tlien  his  salary  has  been  from  time  to  time  mostly  inrested  in 
the  stocks  of  the  United  States,  purchased  at  current  rates  by  his  friends 
for  liim.  Tlie  interest  of  these  stocks  is  payable  in  coin.  When  this  in- 
terest became  due,  I  tried  to  induce  him  to  draw  it.  Failing  in  doing  so, 
the  amount  due  him  was  sent  by  Honorable  Johu  C.  Underwood,  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  District  of  Virginia.  Tlie  result  of  his 
interview  with  the  President  is  best  told  in  the  letter  of  Judge  Underwood 
to  me,  which  is  herewith  enclosed  to  you,  I  have  caused  an  investigation 
to  be  made  of  the  transactions  of  the  President  with  the  receipt  of  his 
sidary,  and  the  investment  nf  the  sums  in  United  States  stocks,  and  enclose 
you  herewith  the  letter  of  Leroy  Tuttle,  Esq.,  the  Assistant  Cashier,  from 
which  it  .appears  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  from  his  forbearance  in  collecting  his 
does,  has  lost  at  least  four  thousand  dollars,  and  which  he  has  virtually 
given  to  the  i)eople  of  the  United  States.  I  have  great  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  answering  this  foul  falsehood,  well  knowing  that  others  perhaps 
even  gro.sser  will  be  made,  so  as  to  keep  the'  Union  party  on  the  defensive, 
and  thus  preventing  the  loyal  raen  of  the  country  from  attacking  the  peace- 
at-any-price  Democracy  for  their  damning  heresies  and  treasonable  prac- 
tices. You,  however,  ask  me  to  make  the  statement  and  to  put  it  in  an 
official  form.  I  have  therefore  done  eo,  and  I  authorize  you  to  use  it 
and  the  accompanying  letters,  or  any  part  of  either,  in  any  way  that 
may  seem  best  calculated  to  place  the  President  and  bis  calumniators  in 
their  true  light  and  positions  before  the  American  people. 
"Very  respectfully  yours, 

F.  E.  Spinner,  W.  S.  Treasurer. 
Tc  General  D.  W.  0.  Olakke,  Burlingtoo,  Vermont. 

We  may  say  here,  that  this  gift  of  money  to  the  cause 
of  the  country  was  not  the  only  way  in  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln shared  in  the  burdens  of  the  war.  He  set  an  ex- 
ample to  his  fellow-citizens,  also,  by  sending  a  repre- 
sentative recruit  to  the  army. 

The  differences  in  the  Union  ranks  had  all  disappeared 
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before  tlie  common  danger.  Efforts  were  mado  on  everj 
side,  not  for  discord,  but  for  harmony  and  united  effort. 
With  tliia  desire,  and  in  accordance  witli  an  intimation 
in  the  Baltimore  Platform  that  a  change  in  the  Cabinet 
■would  be  desirable,  Mr.  Lincoln  determined  to  displace 
Mr.  Blair  from  the  position  of  Postmaster- General.  The 
following  correspondence  passed  between  them  : — 

ExxoDTiTi  Mahsiom,  W^ABmKGTga,  Stptvmbir  S3,  ISU. 
lion.  MoNTOOMEHT  Blair: 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :— You  have  generously  said  to  me,  more  than  once,  lliat 
whenever  your  resignation  could  be  a  relief  to  me,  it  was  at  my  dis)>osaI. 
The  time  has  come.  You  very  well  know  that  this  proceeds  from  no  dis- 
satisfaction  of  mine  -with  you  personally  or  officially.  Your  uiiifonu 
kindness  has  been  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  friend,  and  wiiile  it  is 
true  that  the  war  does  not  so  greatly  add  to  the  diffictdties  of  your  de- 
partment as  to  those  of  some  others,  it  is  yet  much  to  say,  as  I  mosttridy 
can,  that  in  the  three  years  and  a  half  during  which  you  Iiave  adminis- 
tered the  Genera!  Post-Office,  I  remember  no  single  comiil.iJnt  against  you 
in  connectioa  therewith.  Yours,  as  ever, 

A.  Lixcoi.N. 

MR.  BLAIR'S  REPLY. 

Mt  Dbab  Sir: — I  have  received  your  note  of  this  date,  referring  to  my 
offers  to  resign  whenever  you  should  deem  it  advisable  for  the  public  in- 
terest that  I  should  do  so,  and  stating  that,  in  your  judgment,  that  time 
has  now  come.  I  now,  therefore,  formally  tender  my  resignation  of  the 
office  of  Postmaster- General.  I  cannot  take  leave  of  you  without  renew- 
ing the  expressions  of  my  gratitude  for  the  uniform  kindness  which  has 
marked  your  course  towards  Yours  truly, 

M.  Blair. 

The  Pbksident. 

The  political  canvass  was  prosecuted  with  energy  and 
confidence  in  every  section  of  the  country.  The  main  con- 
sideration which  was  pressed  upon  the  public  mind  was, 
that  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  rebels,  an  explicit  disapproval  of  the  general  line  of 
policy  he  had  pursued,  and  a  distinct  repudiation  by  the 
people  of  the  Northern  States  of  the  Baltimore  declara- 
tion, that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  complete 
and  final  overthrow  of  the  rebellion.  This  view  of  the 
case  completely  controlled  the  sentiment  and  action  of 
the  people,  and  left  little  room  or  disposition  for  wran- 
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gling  over  the  many  petty  issues  to  which  such  a  contest 
gives  "birth.  As  tlie  canvass  advanced  the  confidence  of 
success  increased,  and  received  a  still  further  impulse 
from  the  grand  military  victories  which,  iu  quick  suc- 
cession, began  to  crown  the  Union  arras. 

During  the  months  of  September  and  October,  General 
Hood,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  regain  the  ground  lost  by  the 
fall  of  Atlanta,  made  a  movement  upon  General  Sherman's 
communications.  He  might  have  caused  some  trouble,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  gallant  defence  of  Alatoona,  by 
General  Corse,  which  enabled  Sherman  to  adopt  sucli 
measures  as  drove  Hood  away  from  his  line  of  communi- 
cation, intothenorthernpartof  Alabama,  where  he  gatherrd 
Ids  forces  for  that  fatal  march  which  led  his  army  to  be 
crushed  upon  the  heights  of  Nashville. 

General  Grant  had  not  been  idle  before  Petersburg  du- 
ring this  time.  Several  attacks  had  been  made  by  our 
forces  both  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  and  towards 
the  south  of  Petersburg,  resulting  in  steady  gains  for 
Grant' s  operations. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  were  the  brilliant  victories 
gained  by  General  Sheridan,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
one  on  September  19th,  near  Winchester,  the  second  three 
days  later,  at  Fisher' s  Hill,  and  the  greatest  of  all  at  Cedar 
Creek,  on  the  19th  of  October,  when  what  had  already 
been  a  repulse  of  our  army,  by  a  surprise  on  the  part  of 
General  Early,  was  turned  into  a  glorious  victory  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  Sheridan,  who  on  his  return  from 
Washington,  hearing  the  guns  of  the  battle  at  Win- 
chester, rode  full  speed  to  join  his  men,  whom  he  reformed 
and  led  instantly  to  the  destruction  of  the  exulting 
rebels. 

It  was  with  the  joy  of  this  last  victory  kindling  his 
heart,  that  the  President,  on  the  20th  of  October,  issued 
his  proclamation  for  a  national  thanksgiving,  as  follows : — 

A  PROCLAMATION. 
It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  prolong  our  national  life  another  yeai-, 
defending  U3  with  His  guardian  care  against  unfriendly  designs  from 
abroad,  and  vouchsafing  to  us  in  His  mercy  many  and  signal  victories  over 
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the  enemy  who  h  jf  our  own  household.  It  Laa  niao  pleased  oor  Heavealy 
Father  to  favor  as  well  our  citizens  in  their  homes  as  our  soldiers  in  their 
camps  and  our  sailors  on  the  riyers  and  seas,  with  unupnal  health.  He 
has  largely  augmented  our  free  population  by  emancipation  and  by  immi- 
gration, while  He  has  opened  to  us  new  sources  of  wealth,  and  has 
crowned  the  labor  of  our  workingmcn  ia  every  department  of  industry 
with  abundant  reward.  Moreover,  He  has  been  j)]ea8ed  to  animate  and 
inspire  our  minds  and  hearts  with  fortitude,  courage,  and  resolution  suffi- 
cient for  the  great  trial  of  civil  war,  into  which  we  have  been  brought  by 
our  adherence  as  a  nation  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity,  and  to 
afford  to  us  reasonable  hopes  of  an  ultimate  and  happy  deliverance  from 
all  our  dangers  and  affliction. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  do 
hereby  appoint  and  set  apart  the  last  Thursday  in  November  next,  as  a 
day  which  I  desire  to  be  observed  by  all  my  fellow-citizens,  wherever  they 
may  then  be,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  the 
beneficent  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe;  and  I  do  further  recommend 
to  my  fellow -citizens  aforesaid,  that  on  that  occasion  they  do  reverently 
Iiumble  themselvusi  in  the  dust,  and  from  thence  offer  up  penitent  and  fer- 
vent prayers  and  supplications  to  the  great  Disposer  of  events,  for  a  return 
of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace,  union,  and  harmony  throughout  the 
land,  which  it  has  pleased  Him  to  assign  as  a  dwelling-place  for  ourselves 
and  our  posterity  tliroughout  all  generations. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twentieth  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  of  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eightr-ninth. 

ASBAaAM  LiNOOLM. 

By  the  President : 

William  H.  Sewaed,  Secretary  of  State. 

He  also  -wrote  the  following  letter  of  congratulation  to 
General  Slieridan,  which  was  read  at  the  head  of  every 
regiment  in  the  command  : — 

EiBCDTivB  Manmom,  ■WiBHiNGTON,  OctobcT  51 

To  Major-General  Sheridan  : 

With  great  pleasure  I  tender  to  yon,  and  your  brave  army,  the  thanks 
of  the  nation  and  my  own  personal  admiration  and  gratitude  for  the 
month's  operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  especiidly  for  the  splen- 
did work  of  October  19.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Abraham  Linooln. 

These  victories  gave  vigor  and  courage  to  the  country. 
The  price  of  gold  fell  in  the  market,  the  credit  of  the 
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Government  was  rapidly  enhanced,  volunteers  swelled 
the  rauka  of  tlie  army,  and  the  menaced  draft  promised 
to  be  unnecessary. 

The  term  for  which  the  hundred-days  men  from  the 
West  had  enlisted  had  expired,  and  the  men  were  sent 
home,  having  done  good  service.  Those  from  Ohio  had 
served  in  the  east,  while  those  from  the  States  farther  west 
had  aided  Sherman's  march  ;  when  they  were  discharged 
the  following  complimentary  orders,  by  President  Lincdln, 
were  issued : — 

THANKS  TO  THE  OHIO  TROOPS. 

WASBHfOTOit,  Stpttmbtr  10. 

Governor  Brodgh: 

Pursuant  to  the  President's  directions,  I  transmit  to  you  the  following 
ExecQtive  order,  made  by  him  in  acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  the 
hnndred-day  men,  who  at  the  opening  of  the  spring  campaign  volunteered 
their  service  in  the  operations  of  General  Grant.  The  certificates  of  ser- 
vices mentioned  iu  the  order  will  be  prepared  without  delay  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  ofBcers  and  soldiers  entitled  to  them. 

Edwix  M.  Stakton,  Secretary  of  War. 

Executive  order  returning  thanks  to  the  Ohio  Volunteers  for  one  hun- 
dred days : — 

EsBoimTB  MANeioN,  WABitrNCToy  Citt,  5?j>t««6er  10,  1904. 

The  term  of  one  hundred  days  for  which  the  National  Gutrd  of  Ohio 
volnnteered  having  expired,  the  President  direct-;  an  official  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  patriotism  and  valu able  services  during  the  recent  campaign. 
The  term  of  service  of  their  enlistment  was  short,  but  distinguished  by 
memorable  events  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  on  the  Peninsula,  in 
the  operations  of  the  James  River,  around  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  in 
the  battle  of  Monocacy,  in  the  intrenchraents  of  Washington,  and  in  otluT 
important  service.  The  National  Guard  of  Oliio  perfornifd  witli  alacrity 
the  duty  of  patriotic  volunteers,  for  which  they  are  entitled,  and  are  here- 
by tendered,  throufih  the  Governor  of  their  State,  the  national  thanks. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  order  to  the 
Governor  of  Ohio,  and  to  cause  a  certificate  of  tlieir  honorable  service  to  he 
delivered  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard,  who  re- 
cently served  in  the  military  force  of  the  United  States  aa  volunteers  for 
one  hundred  days.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

THANKS  TO  THE  TROOPS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

W*Ji  Dbpabtbeht,  WAsniKOToie,  Ocioher  T,  1864. 
To  THE  GOTKRNOE  OF  IlLINOIB  : 

The  following  order  has  been  made  by  the  President,  and  the  Adjntant- 
General  is  preparing  certificates  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  your 
State,  which  will  he  forwarded  to  you  for  distribution. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of^  Wa/r 
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EiBOPTFTt  MATtsioN,  WAflBWOTON,  October  1,  1864. 

Special  Executive  order  returning  thanks  to  volunteers  for  one  hnn- 
(ired  days,  from  the  States  of  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin : — 

The  terra  of  one  hundred  days  for  which  volunteers  from  the  States  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  volunteered,  under  the  call  of  their 
respective  Governors,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  to  aid  the  recent 
campaign  of  General  Sherman,  having  expired,  the  President  directs  an 
official  acknowledgment  to  be  made  of  their  patriotic  service.  It  was 
their  good  fortune  to  render  eftective  service  in  the  brilliant  operations 
in  the  Southwest,  and  to  contribute  to  the  victories  of  the  national  arms 
over  the  rebel  farces  in  Georgia,  under  command  of  Johnston  and  Hood,  On 
all  occasions,  and  in  every  service  to  which  they  were  assigned,  their  duty 
as  patriotic  volunteers  was  performed  with  alacrity  and  courage,  for  which 
they  are  entitled  to  and  are  hereby  tendered  the  national  thanks  through 
the  Governors  of  their  respective  States. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  order  to 
the  Governors  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  and  to  cause  a 
certificate  of  their  honorable  services  to  be  delivered  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  States  above  named,  who  recently  served  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  as  volunteers  for  one  hundred  days. 

A.  Lincoln, 

To  one  of  the  Oliio  regiments  returning  through  Washing- 
ton and  calling  to  serenade  him,  the  President  made  a  brief 
speech,  in  which  are  noticeable,  first,  his  desire  to  impress 
upon  thtnn  the  importance  of  the  main  point  involved  in 
the  contest  with  the  rebellion,  and  the  duty  of  not  allow- 
ing minor  matters  to  blind  them  to  this  main  point,  and 
second,  that  specimen  of  his  careful  and  perfectly  clear 
way  of  stating  a  proposition,  when  he  says,  not  that  this 
is  a  country  in  which  all  men  are  equal,  but  that  it  is  one 
in  which  "  every  man  has  a  right  to  be  equal  to  every 
other  man." 

The  speech  was  as  follows  :— 

SoLDiKHs: — Tou  are  about  to  return  to  yonr  homes  and  your  friends, 
after  having,  as  I  learn,  performed  in  camp  a  comparatively  short  term 
of  duty  in  this  great  contest.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  and  to  all 
who  have  come  forward  at  the  call  of  their  country.  I  wish  it  might  be 
more  generally  and  universally  understood  what  the  country  is  now 
engaged  in.  We  have,  as  all  will  agree,  a  free  government,  where  every 
man  has  a  right  to  be  equal  with  every  other  man.  In  this  great  struggle, 
this  form  of  government  and  every  form  of  human  right  is  endangered 
if  our  enemies  succeed.  There  is  more  involved  in  this  contest  than  is 
realized  byevery^one.  There  is  involved  in  this  struggle,  the  question 
whether  your  children  and  my  children  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  we 
have  enjoyed.  I  eay  this,  in  order  to  impress  upon  you,  if  you  are  not 
already  so  imprcsBed,  that  no  email  matter  should  divert  us  from  our 
great  purpose. 
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There  may  be  Bome  inequftlitiea  in  the  practical  application  of  our 
Gyateni.  It  is  fair  that  each  man  shall  pay  taxes  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  value  of  his  property;  but  if  we  should  wait,  before  collecting  a  tax, 
to  adjust  the  taxes  upon  each  mau  in  exact  proportion  with  every  other 
man,  we  should  never  collect  any  tax  at  all.  There  may  be  mistakes 
made  soraetimea;  things  may  be  done  wrong,  while  the  .officers  of  the 
Government  do  all  th^y  can  to  prevent  mistakes.  But  I  beg  of  you,  as 
citizens  of  this  great  Republic,  not  to  let  your  minds  be  carried  off  from 
the  great  work  we  have  before  us.  This  struggle  is  too  large  for  you  to 
be  diverted  from  it  by  any  small  matter.  When  you  return  to  your 
homes,  rise  up  to  the  height  of  a  generation  of  men  worthy  of  a  free 
government,  and  we  will  carry  out  the  great  work  we  have  commenced. 
I  return  to  you  my  sincere  thanks,  soldiers,  for  the  honor  you  have  done 
me  this  afternoon. 

To  another  Oliio  regiment  he  spoke  as  follows  ; — 

Soldiers  : — I  suppose  you  are  going  home  to  see  your  families  and 
friends.  For  the  services  you  have  done  in  this  great  Mraggle  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  I  present  you  sincere  thanks  for  myself  and  the  country. 

1  almost  always  feel  inclined,  when  I  say  any  thing  to  soldiers,  to  impress 
upon  them,  in  a  few  brief  remarks,  the  importance  of  success  in  this  contest. 
It  id  not  merely  for  the  day,  but  for  all  time  to  come,  that  we  should  per- 
petuate for  our  children's  cliildren  that  great  and  free  government  which 
we  have  enjoyed  all  our  lives.  I  beg  you  to  remember  this,  uot  merely 
for  my  sake,  but  for  yours..  I  happen,  temporarily,  to  occupy  this  big 
White  Ilouse.  I  am  a  living  witness  that  any  one  of  your  children  may 
look  to  come  here  as  my  father's  child  has.  It  is  in  order  that  each  one 
of  you  may  have,  through  this  free  government  which  we  have  enjoyed, 
an  open  field,  and  a  fair  chance  for  your  industry,  enterprise,  and  intelli- 
gence ;  that  you  may  all  have  equal  privileges  in  the  race  of  life,  with 
all  its  desirable  human  aspirations — it  is  for  tliis  that  the  struggle  should 
be  maintained,  that  we  may  not  lose  our  birthrights — not  only  for  one, 
but  for  two  or  three  years,  if  necessary.  The  nation  is  worth  fighting 
for,  to  secure  such  an  ineatimible  jewel. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  result  of  the  Presi- 
dential contest  were  seen  in  the  State  elections  by  which 
it  was  preceded. 

In  Septemher  Vermont  led  off  with  a  largely  increased 
Union  majorty,  and  Maine  followed  her  a  week  after, 
showing  also  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  majority 
with  which  that  State  had  sustained  the  Administration. 

But  the  October  elections  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Penn- 
sylvania indicated  yet  more  clearly  what  was  to  be  the 
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result  in  November.  The  two  former  States  gave  heavy 
majoritieB  for  the  Union  ticliet  on  the  homf  vote.  In 
fact,  in  Indiana  the  soldiers  were  not  allowed  to  vote  at 
all.  Governor  Morton,  who  was  a  candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion, had  made  a  splendid  canvass,  speaking  with  great 
efifect  all  over  the  State.  One  matter  which  doubtless 
aided  him  materially,  was  the  discovery  of  a  plot  on  the 
part  of  leading  members  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
Northwest  to  raise  a  revolt  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try, to  release  the  rebel  prisoners,  and  by  arming  them, 
to  make  a  powerful  diversion  in  favor  of  the  rebels.  The 
election  following  close  upon  this  exposure,  Indiana  re- 
elected Governor  Morton  by  a  large  majority,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  many  of  her  loyal  sons  in  the  field. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  result  upon  the  home  vote  was 
close,  but  with  the  soldiers'  votes  the  Union  ticket  car 
ried  the  State  by  about  twelve  thousand  majority. 

A  victory  was  won,  also,  in  Maryland  for  freedom,  by 
the  adoption,  though  by  a  close  vote,  of  the  new  Free 
State  Constitution.  The  heavy  majorities  in  its  favor, 
which  were  given  by  Baltimore  and  the  more  loyal  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  were  overborne  by  the  votes  of  the 
southern  and  western  counties,  but  the  votes  of  the 
soldiers  were  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  Maryland  took  her  place  as  a  State  whose 
freedom  was  insured. 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  great  interest  in  the  success  of  this 
Constitution.  The  following  is  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  a  meeting  of  its  friends  in  Baltimore,  before  the  elec- 
tion : — 

EiBcnTirB  Maniiov,  WASaiMaTOff,  Oetoitr  la 
Hon.  Henet  W.  Hoffman  : 

My  Deab  Sie  : — A  convention  of  Maryland  has  formed  a  new  Oonati- 
tntion  for  the  State ;  a  puhlic  meeting  is  called  for  this  evening,  at  Balti- 
more, to  aid  in  securing  its  ratiiicatioQ,  and  you  ask  a  word  from  me  for 
the  occasion.  I  [iresume  the  only  feature  of  the  instrument  about  which 
there  is  serious  controversy,  is  that  which  provides  for  the  eitinction  of 
slavery. 

It  needs  not  to  be  a  secret,  and  I  presume  it  is  no  secret,  that  I  wish 
success  to  this  provision.    1  desire  it  on  every  consideration.    I  wish 
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to  see  all  men  free.  I  wish  the  national  prosperity  of  tlie  alroatly 
free,  wLicIi  I  feel  sure  the  extinction  of  slavery  would  hnng.  1  wish  to 
8ee  in  progress  of  disappearing  that  only  thing  which  could  bring  tlxis 
nation  to  civil  war.  I  attempt  no  argunient.  Argument  upon  the  question 
IS  already  exhausted  by  the  abler,  better  informed  and  more  imnu'dlatelv 
interested  sons  of  Maryland  herself.  I  only  add,  that  I  shall  he  gratified 
exceedini2;Iy  if  the  good  peo|)Ie  of  the  State  shall  by  tl\eir  votes  ratify  the 
new  Constitution. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

After  the  result  of  the  eli-ction  was  known,  the  Presi- 
dent mad'-  the  following  speech  at  a  serenade  given  to 
him  hy  the  loyal  Marylanders,  in  honor  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  : — 

Feiend?  axd  Fellow-Citizex.-;  : — T  am  notified  that  this  is  a  complinient 
paid  me  by  the  loyal  Marylanders  resident  in  this  iJistvict.  I  infer  that 
the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  for  tlie  State  furni-.Iie3  the  ociMsiou, 
and  that  in  your  view  the  extirpation  of  slavery  oonstitnti'S  the  chief 
merit  of  the  new  Constitution.  Mcst  heartily  do  I  congratulate  yon,  and 
Maryland,  and  the  nation,  and  the  world,  upon  tliii  ev^'iit.  I  regret  that 
it  did  not  occur  two  years  sooner,  which,  I  am  sure,  would  have  saved  the 
nation  more  money  than  would  have  met  all  the  private  loss  incident  to 
tlie  measure;  but  it  has  come  at  last,  and  I  sincerely  Impe  its  friends 
may  fully  r^'alize  all  their  anticipations  of  goijd  from  it,  and  that  its 
opponents  may  by  its  effects  be  agreeably  and  prolitahly  dis^ppoiiiti'd. 

A  word  upon  another  suhJL-it.  Something  said  by  the  Si-cretary  of 
State  in  his  recent  speech  at  Auburn.  Ijas  been  construed  by  some  into  a 
threat,  th;vt  if  I  shall  be  beaten  at  the  election,  I  will,  between  then  and 
the  end  of  my  constitutional  term,  do  what  I  may  be  able  to  ruin  the 
Government, 

Others  regard  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  Convention  adjourned,  not  gine 
die,  but  to  meet  again,  if  called  to  do  so  by  a  particular  individual,  as 
the  intimation  of  a  purpose  that  if  their  nominee  shall  be  elected  he  will 
at  once  seize  control  of  the  Government.  I  hope  the  good  people  will 
permit  themselves  to  suffer  no  uneasiness  on  either  point.  1  am  strug- 
gling to  maintain  the  Government,  not  to  overthrow  it,  I  am  struggling 
especially  to  prevent  others  from  overthrowiug  it.  I  therefore  say 
that  if  I  live,  I  shall  remain  President,  until  the  4th  of  next  March, 
and  that  whoever  shall  be  constitutionally  elected,  in  November, 
Bhall  be  duly  installed  as  President  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  in  the  inter- 
val I  shall  do  my  ntmost  that  whoever  is  to  hold  tlie  helm  for  the  next 
voyage  shall  stflrt  with  the  best  possible  chance  of  saving  the  ship.  This 
is  due  to  the  people,  both  on  principle  and  under  the  Constitution. 
rSeir  will,  constitutionayy  expressed,  is  the  ultimate  law  for  all.     If  they 
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should  delitei-atcly  resolve  to  have,  immediate  peace,  even  at  tlie  loos  of 
their  country  and  liieir  liberties,  I  know  not  the  power  or  thv  riglit  to 
resist  them.  It  is  tlieir  own  business,  and  they  must  do  as  they  please 
with  their  own.  I  believe,  however,  tiiey  are  still  resolved  to  pjeserve 
tlieir  country  and  tlieir  liberties;  and  in  this,  in  oilice  or  out  of  it,  I  am  re- 
solved to  stand  by  tliem.  I  may  add,  that  in  this  purpose  to  save  the 
country  and  its  liberties,  no  ehisges  of  people  seem  so  nearly  unanimous 
as  the  soldiers  in  the  iield  and  the  sailors  afloat.  Do  they  not  have  the 
hardest  of  it?  Who  should  tpiail  while  they  dn  not?  God  blese  the  sol- 
diers and  .seamen,  with  all  tiieir  brave  commanders. 

The  hitter  ]«irt  of  tliis  speeclt  was  called  forth  by  a  ,ur- 
rent  niisiepresi-iitation  of  a  speech  made  by  Secretary  Sew- 
ard at  iWibiirii,  on  tlic  6th  of  September.  The  Secretary 
had  alliidi'd  to  the  declaration  of  the  Chicago  Convention 
ill  favor  of  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  the  su(('<ss  of  the  ticket  nominated 
upon  that  platform  to  paralyze  the  efforts  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment to  put  down  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms ;  and 
he  asked,  if  such  a  thing  should  happen,  "who  could 
vouch  for  the  safety  of  the  country  against  the  rebels, 
during  the  interval  which  must  elapse  before  the  new 
^i-dministration  can  constitutionally  come  into  power?" 
This  was  dL-^torted  into  a  threat  that  if  the  Democratic 
i-andidate  should  be  elected,  the  Administration  would 
take  means  to  retain  by  usurpation  the  power  which 
should  of  right  be  handed  over  to  him.  And  the  charge 
was  repealed  so  persistently,  that  the  President  at  length 
felt  called  upon  to  notice  it  as  lie  did. 

The  result  of  the  October  elections  had  practically 
determined  the  result  in  November.  But,  as  the  time 
drew  near,  the  atmosphere  seemed  full  of  turbulent  and 
threatening  elements.  Loud  and  angry  charges  of  fraud 
in  tlie  October  elections  were  made  by  the  Opposition,  but 
were  not  sustained;  and  they  were  succeeded  by  yet 
louder  charges  from  the  other  side  of  an  attempted  fraud 
in  the  soldiers'  votes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
were  followed  up  by  proof.  Some  of  the  Democratic 
agents  were  convicted  of  these  attempted  frauds,  and, 
after  trial  and  conviction  by  a  military  commission,  they 
were  sentenced  to  a  heavy  imprisonment. 
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The  rebels  used  all  means  in  tlieir  power  to  aid  the 
party  from  whose  sncoess  they  anticipated  so  nuirh  ad- 
vantage. .Hood's  movement,  it  was  hoped,  would  have 
a  political  iniinence  upon  the  election;  and. Early's  ad- 
vance was  spoken  of  in  t^ontliern  journals  as  a  means  of 
assisting  the  conntiufr  of  the  ballots  in  Pennsylvania. 
Along  the  Northern  border,  too,  the  rebel  agents,  sent 
thither  on  "  detached  service  "  l)y  the  Rebel  Govi'rnment, 
were  active,  in  movements  intended  to  terrify  and  harass 
the  people.  On  the  19th  of  October,  a  party  of  them 
made  a  raid  into  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  robbing  the  banks 
there,  and  making  their  escape  across  the  lini's  into  Can- 
ada with  their  plunder,  having  killed  one  of  the  citizens 
in  their  attack.  Pursuit  was  made,  and  several  of 
thi'  marauders  were  arrested  in  Canada.  Proceedings 
were  commenced  to  i>rocnre  their  extradition,  which  were 
not,  however,  brought  to  a  close  before  the  electioji.  The 
Government  received  information  that  this  aflair  was  but 
one  of  a  projected  series,  and  that  similar  attempts  would 
be  made  all  along  the  frontier.  More  than  tliis,  there  • 
were  threats,  followed  by  actual  attempt.s,  to  set  tire  to 
the  principal  Northern  cities,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
some  signs  of  an  inclination  to  renew  the  scenes  of  the 
riots  of  the  year  before. 

A  very  grave  sensation  was  produced  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  report  of  Judge  Advocate-General  Holt,  giving 
conclusive  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  organized  secret 
association  at  the  North,  controlled  by  prominent  men  in 
the  Democratic  Jjarty,  whose  objects  were  the  overthrow, 
by  revolution,  of  the  Administration,  in  the  interest  of  the 
rebellion.  Some  of  the  leaders  were  arrested  and  tried. 
The  Democratic  presses  had  sneered  at  tln^  whole  affair  as 
one  which  was  got  up  by  the  Government  for  political 
eifect.  But  when  one  of  their  leaders,  being  on  parole 
as  he  was  being  tried,  ran  away  rather  than  meet  the  re- 
sult, people  began  to  be  sensible  of  the  danger  they  had 
escaped. 

So  rife  were  threats  of  a  revolution  at  the  North,  and 
especially  in  New  York  City,  if  Mr.  Lincoln  were  re- 
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elected,  that  the  Government  sent  a  "bndy  of  veterans 
from  tlie  Army  of  tlie  James,  under  General  Butler,  to 
that  city  for  purposes  of  precaution.  But,  fortunately, 
in  New  York,  as  everywhere  else,  so  quiet  an  election 
wag  never  known,  nor  was  there  ever  one  more  utterly 
free  from  complaints  of  fraud.  Certainly,  none  so  de- 
cisive was  ever  held  in  this  country.  Of  all  the  States 
which  voted  on  that  day,  General  McClellan  carried 
hut  three — New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Kentucky — 
while  Mr.  Lincoln  received  the  votes  of  all  the  New 
England  States,  of  Nt^w  York  and  Pennsylvania,  of  all 
the  Western  States,  of  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Louisi- 
ana, <ind  Arkansas,  and  of  the  new  State  of  Nevada, 
which  was,  on  the  31st  of  October,  admitted  into  the 
Union  by  the  following  proclamation : — 

Wheri-'i8,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  an  act,  which  was 
approved  on  the  21at  day  of  March  last,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  enable  the 
People  of  Nevada  to  form  a  Constitution  and  State  Government,"  and  for 
till?  admission  of  such  Statii  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  fooling  with  the 
origina)  States;  and  » 

T|7(crc(7«,  The  said  Constitution  and  State  Government  liave  been  formed 
pursuant  to  tho  condition  prescribed  bv  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  Con- 
firess  aforesaid,  and  the  certific.Tte  required  by  the  said  act,  and  also  a 
i^opy  of  the  Constitution  and  ordinances  have  been  submitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  knowa,  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  the 
act  of  Cougresa  aforesaid,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  said 
State  of  Nevada  is  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  thirty-first  day  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
[l.  b.]        sixty-four,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
the  eighty-ninth. 

(Signed)  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President ; 

Wm.  H.  Sbward,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  vote  at  that  election  was  very  large  everywhere, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  received  a  popular  majority  of  over  four 
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hundred  thonsand  votes — a  larger  majority  than  was  e\'er 
received  by  any  other  President. 

The  feeling  which  was  uppermost  in  the  President's 
heart  at  tlie  result  of  the  election  was  Joy  ovr  its  effects 
upon  the  cause.  He  expressed  this  sentiment  in  some  re- 
marks which  he  made,  when  serenaded  hy  a  club  of  Penn- 
sylvanians,  at  a  late  hour  on  the  night  of  the  election.  His 
speech  was  as  follows : — 

Fkiends  and  Fkllow-Oitizens: — Even  before  I  had  been  inforrued  by 
you  that  this  cumplmient  was  paid  to  raw  by-Iuyal  citizens  of  Pennsylva- 
uia,  frieadly  to  me,  I  had  iQlurreii  that  you  M-ere  that  portion  of  my 
coantrymen  who  think  that  the  best  inti.-[vsU  of  the  nation  are  to  be  eub- 
served  by  the  siijiport  of  thf  ]!ri.-?-i.'iit  Adiuiuistration.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  you  who  think  so  embrace  all  the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of 
the  country.  But  I  do  believe,  and  I  trust  without  persomi]  interest, 
that  tlif  welfare  of  the  country  dofs  require  that  such  support  and  in- 
dorsement be  givcii.  I  earnestly  believe  that  tlie  consequence  of  this 
day's  work,  if  it  be  as  you  assure  rat,  and  an  now  sfi-in^  probabk-,  will  be 
to  the  lasting  advantai^e,  if  nut  to  the  very  salvation  of  the  country.  I 
cannot  at  this  liour  say  what  ha^  been  the  result  of  the  eloction  ;  but  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  I  have  no  desire  to  modify  this  opinion,  that  all 
who  have  labored  to-day  in  belialf  of  the  Union  nr^'anizatinri  havi,' 
wrought  for  the  best  interests  of  their  country  and  the  world,  not  only 
for  the  present,  but  for  all  future  ages.  1  am  thankful  to  God  for  this 
approval  of  the  people.  But,  while  deeply  grateful  for  this  mark  of  their 
confidence  in  me,  if  I  know  my  he:trt,  my  gratitude  is  free  from  any  taint 
of  personal  triumph.  I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  of  any  one  opposed  to 
me.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  rae  to  triumph  over  any  one,  but  I  give  thanks 
to  the  Almighty  for  this  evidence  of  the  people's  resolution  to  stand  by 
free  government  and  the  rights  of  humanity. 

The  telegraph  brought  certain  news  of  tht-  result  with- 
in a  few  hours.  On  the  night  of  November  10th,  the 
various  Lincoln  and  Johnson  Clubs  of  the  District  went 
to  the  White  House  to  serenade  the  President,  to  whom 
be  spoke  as  follows : — 

It  has  long  been  a  grave  question  whether  any  Government,  not  too 
strong  for  the  liberties  of  its  people,  can  be  strong  enough  to  maintain  its 
existence  in  great  emergencies.  On  this  point  the  present  rebellion 
brought  our  Government  to  a  severe  test,  and  a  Presidential  election 
occurring  in  a  regular  course  during  the  rebellion,  added  not  a  little  to  the 
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If  the  loyal  people  united  were  put  to  tlie  utmost  of  tlioir  3tren<rth  by 
tile  relnilliiiii,  must  they  not  fiiil  when  divided  iind  partiully  paralyzed  by 
a  political  war  ainoii^  themselves?  But  the  election  waa  a  necessity. 
We  cannot  have  free  government  without  elections  ;  and  if  the  rebellion 
could  force  us  to  forego  or  postpone  a  national  election,  it  might  fairly 
claim  to  have  already  conqnereil  and  ruined  us.  The  strife  of  the  elec- 
tion is  bnt  liunian  nature  practically  applied  to  the  facts  of  the  nase. 
What  has  occurred  in  this  case  must  ever  recur  in  simitar  cases.  Human 
nature  will  not  change.  In  any  future  great  national  trial,  compared 
witli  the  men  of  this,  wo  will  liave  as  weak  and  as  strong,  as  silly  and  as 
wise,  as  bad  and  as  good.  Let  us,  therefore,  study  the  incidents  of  this 
ae  philosophy  to  learn  wisdom  from,  and  none  of  them  as  wrongs  to  be 
revenged. 

But  the  election,  along  with  its  incidental  and  undesirable  strife,  has 
done  gi'od,  too.  It  lias  demonstrated  that  a  people's  government  can 
sustain  a  national  election  in  the  midst  of  a  great  civil  war.  Until  now. 
it  has  not  been  known  to  the  world  that  this  was  a  possibility.  It  shows, 
also,  huw  sound  and  how  strong  we  still  are.  It  shows  that  even  among 
the  candidates  of  the  same  party,  he  who  is  most  devoted  to  the  Union 
and  most  opposed  to  treason  can  receive  most  of  the  people's  votes.  It 
shows,  also,  to  the  (.'Ntent  yet  known,  that  we  have  more  men  now  than 
we  had  when  the  war  began.  Gold  is  good  in  its  place;  but  living, 
brave,  and  patrintic  men  are  better  than  gold. 

But  the  rebelUon  continues,  and,  now  that  the  election  is  over,  may 
not  all  have  a  common  interest  to  reunite  in  a  common  effort  to  save  onr 
common  country?  For  my  own  part,  I  have  striven  and  shall  strive  to 
avoid  placing  any  obstacle  in  the  way.  So  long  as  I  have  been  here,  I 
have  not  willingly  ])Ianted  a  thorn  in  any  man's  bosom.  While  I  am 
duly  sensible  to  the  high  compliment  of  a  re-election,  and  duly  grateful, 
as  I  trust,  to  Almighty  (fod,  for  having  directed  ray  countrymen  to  a 
right  conclusion,  as  I  think,  for  their  good,  it  adds  nothing  to  my  satisfac- 
tion that  any  other  man  may  be  disappointed  by  the  result. 

May  I  ask  those  who  have  not  differed  with  me  to  join  with  me  in  this 
same  spirit  towards  those  who  have?  And  now,  let  me  close  by  asking 
three  hearty  cheers  for  our  brave  soldiers  and  seamen,  and  their  gallant 
and  skilful  commanders. 

But  though  the  President  rejoiced  over  the  result 
mainly  because  of  its  public  bearing  on  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  he  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  per- 
sonal confidence  in  himself  which  it  exhibited.  This  feel- 
ing he  expressed  in  a  speech  which  lie  made  to  the  State 
Committee  of  Maryland,  who  waited  on  him  to  congratu- 
late him  upon  the  trust. 
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The  Chairman  had  remarked  that  tln-y  felt  uiuh-r  deeij 
obligations  to  him  because,  by  tlie  exercise  of  rare  dis.'i'e- 
tion  on  liis  part,  Maryland  to-day  occunied  the  proud 
position  of  a  free  State. 

The  PvosWeiit  said  tliat  he  would  not  attempt  to  conceal  liis  giatiflca- 
tion  with  tlie  i-esnlt  of  flu-  election.  Ue  had  e.tereised  ln»  he»l  judgment 
lor  the  good  of  tlie  whole  country,  and  to  have  the  .»eal  of"  approbation 
placed  upon  hi.«  course  was  e.iteodingly  [jrateful  to  bia  feelings. 

lielievins;  tjje  policy  he  had  pursued  was  the  best  aud  the  only  one 
which  could  save  the  country,  he  repeated  what  he  had  said  before,  tli;it 
he  indulged  in  no  teeliu;;  of  triumph  over  any  one  who  had  thought  or 
acted  differently  from  himself.  lie  had  no  such  feeling  towards  anv 
living  man.  Ue  thonght  the  adoption  of  a  Free  .state  (Constitution  for 
Mar.vland  was  ■•  a  big  tliiii;;,"  and  a  vielory  for  riglit  and  worth  a  great 
deal  more  tlian  the  part  of  .Maryland  in  the  Presidential  eleetion,  although 
of  the  latter  he  thought  well.  In  conclusion,  he  repeated  what  he  had 
said  before:  namel.v,  that  those  who  differed  from  and  opposed  us,  will 
yet  see  that  defeat  was  better  for  their  own  good  than  if  they  had  been 
successful. 

This  same  spnse  of  personal  gratitude  found  expression 
in  tlie  following  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Deacon  John 
Phillips,  of  Stourbridge,  Massachusetts,  who,  though  a 
hundred  .and  four  years  old,  tittended  the  polls  to  cast 
Ilia  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln ; — 

EiBcpTtvE  Mansion.  WtanmoTON,  Xertmbtr  21,  1804. 

Mt  Deak  Sib  : — I  have  heard  of  the  incident  at  the  polls  in  your  town, 
in  which  you  acted  .so  honorable  a  part,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing 
to  you  to  express  my  personal  gratitude^  foi-  the  compliment  paid  me  by 
the  suffrage  of  a  citizen  so  venerable. 

The  example  of  such  devotion  to  civic  duties  in  one  whose  days  have 
already  been  extended  an  average  lifetime  beyond  the  Psalmist's  limit, 
cannot  but  be  valuable  and  fruitful.  It  is  not  for  myself  only,  but  for 
the  country  which  you  have  in  your  sphere  served  so  long  and  so  well, 
that  I  thank  you.     Your  friend  and  servant, 

ABBAnAlI   LiNOOLIf. 

Deacon  John  PniLLiPS. 

We  publish  here,  as  it  was  written  on  the  same  day,  the 
following  graceful  letter  addressed  by  the  President  to    i 
Mrs.  Bixby,  a  residi'nt  of  Boston,  who  had  lost  five  sons 
in  the  war,  and  whose  sixth  was  lying  severely  wounded 
at  the  time  in  the  hospital : — 
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RiscoTivz  Maksion,  Wabuiwutok,  November  81,  is&t 
DsAit  Madam: — I  have  bten  sliown  in  the  files  of  the  War  Department 
B.  stiitumeut  of  the  Adjutuiit-UoiKTa.!  of  Massachusetts,  that  you  are  the 
inothcr  of  five  suds  wlio  have  died  glonously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I 
feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  words  of  mine  which  should 
attempt  to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But  I 
cannot  refrain  from  tendering  to  you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found 
iu  tlie  thanks  of  the  lU-public  they  died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  may  assviage  the  anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and  leave  you  only 
the  (.'herished  ineinory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that 
must  be  youra  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 
Yours,  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

Abraham  Likcolit. 
To  Mrs.  BiXBT,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

This  lettt'r,  addressed  to  one  conspicuous  among  the 
thousands  who  had  laid  "costly  sacrifices  upon  the  altar 
oft  Fivedoni,"  touched  the  hearts  of  all,  and  strengthened 
the  fri'lings  of  love  which  the  great  body  of  the  people 
wtre  coming  to  cherish  for  the  man  whom  Providence 
had  made  tlieir  ruler. 

Prominent  among  the  sentiments  which  ruled  the  heart 
and  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  that  reverential  sense  of  de- 
pend<_-nCH  upon  an  Almighty  Providence,  which  finds 
strong  expression  in  the  following  letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Eliza  P.  Gurney,  an  American  lady  resi- 
dent in  London,  and  wife  of  a  wealthy  Quaker  hanker 
of  that  city  : — 

Mt  Esteemed  Fbibnd: — I  have  not  forgotten,  probably  never  shall 
forget,  the  very  impressive  occasion  when  yourself  and  friends  visited  me 
on  a  Sabbath  forenoon,  two  years  ago ;  nor  had  your  kind  letter,  written 
nearly  a  year  later,  ever  been  forgotten.  In  all  it  has  been  your  jmrpose 
to  strengthen  my  reliance  iu  God.  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  good 
Christian  people  of  the  country  for  their  constant  prayer  and  consolation, 
and  to  no  one  of  them  more  than  to  yourself.  The  purposes  of  (he  Al- 
mighty are  perfect  and  must  prevail,  though  we  erring  naortals  may  fail 
to  accurately  perceive  them  in  advance.  We  hoped  for  a  happy  termina- 
tion of  thi^  terrible  war  long  before  this,  but  God  knows  best,  and  Las 
ruled  otherwise.  We  shall  yet  acknowledge  His  wisdom  and  our  own 
errors  therein.  Meanwhile  we  must  work  earnestly  in  the  best  lights 
He  gives  us,  trusting  that  so  working  still  conduces  to  the  great  ends  He 
ordains.  Surely,  He  intends  some  great  good  to  follow  this  uiiglity  con- 
vulsion, which  no  mortal  could  make,  and  no  mortal  could  stay. 
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Your  people — the  Friends— hav  ^  had,  and  are  having,  very  great  trialB. 
On  principle  and  faitli  oppused  to  both  war  and  oppression,  tlicy  can  only 
practically  oppose  oppression  by  war.  In  this  hard  dih-niina,  some  have 
chosen  one  horn  and  some  the  other.  For  those  appealicig  to  mo  on  con- 
scientious grounds,  I  have  done  and  shall  do  the  best  I  could  and  can  in 
my  own  conscience  under  my  oath  to  the  law.  That  you  beheve  this,  I 
doubt  not,  and  believing  it,  I  shall  still  rec-ive  for  our  country  and  my- 
self your  earnest  prayers  to  our  Fathi,T  in  Heaven. 
Your  sincere  friend, 

A.    1 TNCOLN. 

This  sense  of  religious  reliance  upon  Providence,  evi- 
dent in  all  his  acts,  as  well  as  in  his  expressions,  and  a 
feeling  of  the  integrity  and  purity  of  purpose  wliich  per- 
vaded all  his  acts,  had  won  for  Mr.  Lincoln  the  cordial 
support  of  the  various  Christian  churches  of  the  country, 
and  lie  had  good  reason,  therefore,  for  thus  <*xpressing 
his  indebtedness  to  the  "  Christian  people  of  the  land  for 
their  constant  prayer  and  consolation.'"  Though  not  a 
meraber  of  any  church  or  sect,  he  never  neglected  a 
proper  occasion  for  declaring  his  faitli  in  those  great 
principles  on  which  all  Christian  churches  and  sects  are 
buUt. 

When  a  committee  of  colored  men  from  Baltimore  came 
to  him  to  present  him  an  elegant  copy  of  the  Bible,  he 
made  the  following  brief  speech  in  answer  to  their  ad- 
dress : — 

I  can  only  say  now,  as  I  have  often  said  before,  it. has  always  been  a 
flentiment  with  me,  that  all  mankind  should  be  free.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able,  so  far  as  came  within  my  sphere,  I  have  always  acted  as  I  be- 
heved  was  just  and  right,  and  done  all  I  could  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
I  have,  in  letters  sent  forth  from  this  office,  expressed  myself  better  than 
I  can  now. 

In  regard  to  the  great  Book,  I  have  only  to  say  it  is  the  best  gift  which 
God  has  ever  given  to  man.  All  the  good  from  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
is  communicated  to  us  through  this  Book.  But  for  tliat  Book,  we  could  not 
know  right  from  wrong.  All  those  things  desirable  to  man  are  contained 
in  it  I  return  you  sincere  thanks  for  this  very  elegant  copy  of  this  great 
.  Book  of  God  which  you  present. 

All  knew  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  thorough 
honesty  of  speech,  and  his  whole  life  vindicated  his  asser- 
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tion  that  ht;  Jmd  acted  as  lie  believed  was  jnst  .'uid  right,  and 
had  done  all  he  oould  for  the  good  of  mankind.  It  was  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  the  churches  of  tlie  country  gatli- 
ored  around  such  a  leader  of  such  a  cause.  When  the 
Greneial  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  met  in  May, 
1864,  they  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  expressing  .the 
loyalty  of  that  church,  and  their  sympathy  with  him. 
These  r  jlutions  were  presented  to  the  President,  who 
respori....^d  to  the  accompanying  address  as  follows  : — 

Gentlemen  : — In  response  to  your  address,  allow  me  to  attest  tlie 
accuracy  ft'  ii--  ]ii^ti>rifal  ytatements,  indorse  the  sentiments  it  expressea, 
and  thank  you  i[i  the  uation's  name  for  the  sure  promise  it  gives.  Kobly 
sustained,  as  the  (io\LTuraent  lias  been,  by  all  the  churches,  I  would 
utter  nothing  which  might  in  the  least  appear  invidious  against  any. 
Yet  without  this,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  tliat  the  Methodiat  Episcopal 
Church,  not  less  devoted  than  the  best,  is  by  its  greatest  numbers  the 
must  important  of  all.  It  is  no  fault  in  others  that  the  Methodist  Church 
Sends  more  soldiers  to  the  (ii.>]d,  more  nnrses  to  the  hospitals,  and  more 
prayers  tu  Heaven  than  any  otlier.  t^od  bless  the  Mclhodist  Church. 
Bless  all  the  churches ;  and  blessed  be  God,  who  in  this  our  great  trial 
giveth  us  the  churches. 

Similar  action  was  also  taken  by  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  to  their  delegation,  on  the  presentation  of  the  reso- 
lutions, the  President  spoke  as  follows : — 

In  the  present  very  responsible  position  in  which  I  am  engaged,  I  have 
had  great  cause  of  gratitude  for  the  support  so  unanimously  given  by  all 
Christian  denominations  of  the  country.  I  have  had  occasion  so  fre- 
quently to  respond  to  something  like  this  assemblage,  that  I  have  said  all  I 
had  to  say.  TJiis  particular  body  is,  in  all  respects,  as  respectable  as  any 
that  have  been  presented  to  me.  The  resolutions  I  have  merely  heard 
read,  and  I  therefore  beg  to  be  allowed  an  opportunity  to  make  a  short 
response  in  writing. 

These  expressions  were  not  coniined  to  the  religious 
bodies ;  they  came  to  the  President  from  all  quarters. 
His  sense  of  this  sympathy  on  the  part  of  those  engaged 
in  the  educational  interest  was  expressed  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  on  learning  that  Princeton  College  had  given 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.     The  letter  was  as  follows : — 
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EiBCUTivB  Mansion,  WABiiihaTOK,  Dectmifi-  2T,  1864. 

Mt  Dear  Sib: — I  have  tlie  lionor  to  acknowk'tlj^'e  the  rurt-ptiun  of  your 
note  of  the  20th  of  December,  conveying  the  annoimreraeiit  that  ihv-  Trus- 
tees of  the  College  of  Now  Jersey  had  conferred  upon  me  the  dtigrte  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

Thu  assurance  conveyed  by  this  high  conipHmi'nt,  that  the  ctim'si..  of 
the  Government  whiih  J  rt'iiresent  has  received  tlie  approval  of  ii  body  of 
gentlemen  of  such  character  anil  iutuUigence,  in  tliia  time  of  public  trial, 
is  most  grateful  to  me. 

Thoughtful  men  must  feel  that  the  fate  of  civilization  upon  this  conti- 
nent is  involvfd  in  the  issue  of  our  contest.  Among  the  most  gratifying 
proofs  of  this  conviction  is  the  hearty  devotion  everywhere  exhihitt-d  "by 
vMir  schools  and  colk'gfs  to  the  national  cause. 

I  am  most  thankful  if  my  labors  have  spumed  to  conduct  to  the 
preservation  of  those  institutions,  under  wliii'h  alone  we  can  expert  good 
government,  and  in  its  train  sound  learning,  and  the  progress  of  the 
liberal  arts. 

I  am,  sir,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Dr.  John  Maolkas. 

It  was  with  no  ordinary  interest  that  the  "good  Chris- 
tian people"  of  the  North  had  in  the  political  campaign. 
And  it  was  with  satisfaction  that  they  saw  the  triumph 
of  the  cause,  which  was  so  dear  to  their  hearts,  secured 
by  the  re-election  of  a  man  so  true,  so  pure,  so  honest, 
so  kindly,  so  thoroughly  Christian  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  as  President  Lincoln. 
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CHAPTER     XIX. 

THE  MEETING  OP  CONGRESS  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

Condition  op  the  Country  at  thb  Meeting  of  Congress. — The  Mes- 
SAOE. — Proceedings  is  Congress. — Fort  Fisher. — Death  of  Edward 
EvKKETT. — Peace  Ooxferenoe  in  Hampton  Koads, — Militart  Af- 
fairs. 

The  condition  of  the  country  when  Congress  met  in 
December,  1804,  was  in  every  way  encouraging.  At  the 
South,  General  Sherman,  taking  advantage  of  Hood's 
having  left  the  way  clear  for  his  march  to  the  sea,  had  de- 
stroyed Atlanta  and  plunged  into  the  lieart  of  Georgia. 

His  plans  were  not  positively  known,  but  it  was  known 
that  he  Avas  making  good  progress,  and  the  greatest  con- 
fidence was  felt  in  his  accomplishing  his  designs,  what- 
ever they  were.  The  President  described  the  position 
of  affairs  exactly  iu  the  following  little  speech,  which  he 
made,  on  December  6th,  in  response  to  a  serenade; — 

Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens: — I  believe  I  shall  never  be  old  enough 
to  speak  witjiout  erabarras9mi.>nt  when  I  have  nothing  to  talk  about.  I 
Iiave  no  good  news  to  tell  you,  and  yet  I  have  no  bad  aevra  to  tell.  We 
have  talked  of  elections  until  there  i9  nothing  more  to  say  about  them. 
The  most  interesting  news  we  now  have  is  from  Sherman.  We  all  know 
where  he  went  in  at,  but  I  can't  tell  wiiere  he  will  come  out  at,  I  will 
now  close  by  proposing  three  cheers  for  General  Sherman  and  his  army. 

Hood  had  marched  into  Tennessee  with  the  hope  of 
overrunning  the  State,  now  that  Sherman's  arm}"  was  out 
of  his  way,  but  found  General  Thomas  an  opponent  not 
to  be  despised,  and  had  already,  in  his  terrible  repulse  at 
Franklin,  received  a  foretaste  of  the  defeats  Avhich  were 
about  to  fall  upon  him  in  front  of  Nashville, 

In  the  East,  Grant  still  held  Lee's  army  with  deadly 
gripe.  He  had  cut  off  the  Weldon  Railroad  and  was 
slowly  working  to  the  southward,  while  Sheridan  was 
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andisputod  master  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  In  North 
Carolina  a  decided  advantage  had  Wen  gained  by  the  bold 
exploit  of  Lieutenant  Gushing,  who,  with  a  torpedn-lioat, 
sunk  the  rebel  ram  Albemarle  at  her  moorings,  and 
opened  the  way  for  the  recapture  of  Plymouth,  with 
many  guns. 

Many  different  schemes  of  the  rebels,  not  precisely 
military  in  their  character  according  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  war,  had  been  found  out  and  foiled.  A  plot  to  cap- 
ture steamers  on  the  Paiiiir  coast  was  discovered  in  time 
to  take  measures. not  only  to  bn^ak  it  np,  but  to  capture 
those  who  had  undertaken  it.  Other  attempted  raids 
npon  cities  and  towns  near  th(>  northern  frontier  had  also 
been  prevented.  AnA  a  plot  to  set  flri'  to  the  city  of  New 
York  failed  of  succes.s,  although  fires  were  set  in  thir- 
teen of  the  principal  hotels. 

The  St.  Albans  raiders  were  in  custody,  and  reasonable 
hopes  were  entertained  that  tliey  would  be  delivered  over 
to  our  authorities.  The  whole  condition  of  the  country 
was  favorable,  and  the  Thanksgiving  Day  appointed  by 
the  President  for  the  24th  of  November  had  been  kept 
with  joy  and  gladness  of  heart.  Gold,  which  had  been 
np  as  high  as  280,  had  worked  down  nearly  to  2(i0, 
with  every  indication  of  going  steadily  lower.  The  pros- 
pects of  a  relief  from  any  further  draft  were  bright.  And 
measures  had  been  taken  to  effect  the  exchange  of  some 
of  our  prisoners,  whose  dreadful  sufferings  at  the  hands 
of  the  rebel  authorities  had  shocked  the  public  heart  and 
given  a  deeper  tone  to  public  indignation. 

One  slight  indication  of  the  progress  which  we  were 
making  in  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  Union  was 
the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  Fernan- 
diua,  Florida,  by  a  proclamation  issued  on  November 
19th. 

A  PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

WnEREAS,  by  my  proclamation  of  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  it  waa  de- 
clared that  the  ports  of  certain  States,  including  tliose  of  Norfolk,  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  Feinnndina  and  Pensacola,  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
were  for  re.Ton^  therein  set  forth  intended  to  he  placed  under  blockade, 
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Rml  whereas  the  said  ports  were  suljsequently  Mockaded  accordingly,  but 
liaviiig  t'lir  wMiiie  time  past  been  in  the  military  |Kt^st.'8sioii  of  the  United 
States,  it  ia  deemed  advisable  that  they  ahould  be  opened  to  domestic  and 
foreign  commerci'. 

Nnw,  tliLTot'inv,  be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  Stittes,  pnrsnant  to  the  authority  in  me  vested  by  the  fifth  section 
of  the  !irt  of  Congcoss  approved  on  the  13th  of  July,  1861,  entitled  '-An 
act  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports  and  for  other 
pnrposc's,"  do  hereby  declare  that  the  blockade  of  the  said  ports  of  Nor- 
folk, FtTunndinn,  and  Pensacola  shall  so  far  cease  and  determine,  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  December  next,  that  commercial  intercourse  with 
those  ports,  except  to  persons,  things,  and  information  eimtrabandof  war, 
may  from  .time  to  time  be  carried  on,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  limitations  and  in  pursuance  of  the  regulations  which  may 
he  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  such  military  and 
nava!  regnhitioiis  as  are  now  in  force  or  may  hereafter  be  found  necessary. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hjind  and  caused  the  seal 
of  flic  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  W;i-hington  this  nineteenth  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 

[l.  8.]      four,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
ninth,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President : 

William  U.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State, 

Our  foreign  relations  were  also  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. Our  relations  with  Brazil  had  been  for  a  moment 
threatened  by  the  capture  of  the  rebel  armed  vessel 
Florida,  by  the  Wachusett,  under  Captain  Collins,  while 
lying  at  anchor  in  tlie  harbor  of  Bahia,  in  tlie  early 
morning  of  October  5th.  The  act  was  unauthorized  by 
our  Government.  It  caused  a  great  outcry  from  the 
friends  of  the  rebels  abroad,  who  used  every  effort  to  have 
the  European  powers  take  up  the  matter.  No  apprehen- 
sion, however,  was  felt  of  this,  by  our  people,  and  while 
they  regretted  that  any  apparent  insiilt  should  have  been 
offered  to  Brazil,  thry  were  not  insensible  to  the  advan- 
tage of  having  thus  got  rid  of  one  of  the  rebel  pests  of  the 
sea.  The  veysel  was  brought  to  Hampton  Roads,  where, 
owing  to  injuries  reeeived  by  an  accidental  collision  with 
a  vessel  going  out  of  the  harbor,  coupled  with  the  damag.- 
she  had  received  when  taken  by  the  Wachuseil,  she  sank 
in  spite  of  every  effort  that  could  be  made  to  save  her 
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Those  of  her  crew  wlio  AV<'r<'  on  board  when  slie  was 
taken  w^re  afterwards  restored  to  Brazil,  and  an  ample 
apology  made  for  the  affair. 

Our  relations  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  had  been 
drawn  more  close  by  the  presc^nce  of  an  envoy  cxtraor- 
dinaiy  from  that  State  The'  President,  on  tli.-  11th  of 
June,  gave  audience  to  the  envoy,  Hon.  Elisha  H.  Allen, 
and  in  reply  to  the  addr^^s::;  made  by  him,  on  presenting 
his  credentials,  spoke  as  follows : — 

Sir: — In  every  li;^ht  in  which  tliv  Sijite  <if  the  Hawaiian  Islands  can 
he  (■(•iiteniplatoil,  it  is  an  object  of  profonnd  interL'St  t'ur  Hk'  Uiiit^^d  States. 
Virtually  it  was  onfi.'  n  cclony.  It  is  now  a  niar  and  intimati.'  m^i^'libor. 
It  is  a  haven  uf  shulter  and  refreshment  for  onr  nuTchatits,  fisheruioii, 
seamen,  and  other  citizens,  when  (>ri  their  lawful  i>cia~ions  they  ai'e  nav- 
igating till'  tiisteni  seas  and  oceans.  Its  popple  are  free,  and  its  laws, 
langna^re,  and  relifjioii  are  lart^ely  the  fruit  of  .Jiir  i>wii  tearliing  and 
example.  The  di'■tingui^hed  p:irt  which  you,  Mr.  .Minister,  liave  acted 
in  the  histm'v  of  that  interesting  country,  is  well  known  here.  It  gives 
me  plea-nre  to  assnre  you  of  my  sincere  desire  to  do  what  i  can  to  ren- 
der now  your  sojourn  in  the  United  States  agreeable  to  yoursfU',  satisfac- 
tory to  your  flovoieign,  and  beneficial  to  the  Ilawuiian  people. 

In  our  relations  with  the  other  smaller  powers  there 
was  nothing  HS]ipiially  worthy  of  mention. 

It  was  manifest,  how<'ver,  that  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe  were  les?  inclinrd  to  interfere  with  us  tlian  they 
liad  ever  been.  Tlu'  St.  Albans  raid  and  th''  proceedings 
for  the  extradition  of  the  raiders,  were  leading  to  a  good 
deal  of  diplomatic  correspondence  between  our  Gnvern- 
ment  and  that  of  Enghmd.  But  the  readiness  of  the 
Canadian  authorities  to  take  ineasurrs  to  deliver  up  the 
offenders  and  to  prevent  such  incursions  for  the  future, 
gave  great"  encouragement  to  the  belief  that  no  serious 
difficulty  would  arise. 

Ther(,'  had  been  another  change  in  the  Cabinet,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  which  occurred  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Blair.  Attorney-General  Bates,  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  on  December 
1st.  Tlie  post  was  afterwards  tilled  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Hon.  James  Speed,  of  Kentucky. 
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The  death  of  Chief-Justice  Taney,  which  occurred  on 
the  12th  of  Oi.'tober,  had  left  a  vacancy  in  one  of  the 
most  important  offices  in  tlie  country.  The  offict;  was 
filled  on  the  6tli  day  of  December,  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Chase,  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Congress  met  on  Monday,  the  5th  of  December,  but 
the  Pn-sldent's  message  was  not  sent  in  till  the  next  day. 
It  was  as  follows  : — 

PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE. 
Fkllow-Citizsns  of  the  Sexate  and  Hocse  of  Rbpeebbntatives : 

Again  tiie  blessings  of  health  and  abumlant  harvests  claim  our  pro- 
fonndest  gratitude  to  Almighty  God. 

The  condition  of  our  foreign  affairs  is  rensonably  satisfactory. 

Mesicn  continues  to  be  a  theatre  of  civil  war.  While  our  political  rela- 
tions with  tiiat  country  have  undergone  no  change,  wc  have  at  the  same 
time  strictly  niaintained  neutrality  between  the  belligerents.  At  the  re- 
quest of  tin.-  States  nf  Co^ta  Rica  and  Nicaraugua,  a  competeut  engineer 
has  been  authorized  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Eiver  San  Juan  and  the  port 
of  San  Juan.  It  is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  that  the  difficulties 
which,  for  a  moment,  excited  some  political  apprehension,  and  caused  a 
closing  of  the  intcroceanic  transit  route,  have  been  amicably  adjusted, 
and  that  there  is  a  good  jirospect  that  the  route  will  soon  be  reopened 
with  an  increase  of  capacity  and  adaptation.  We  could  not  exagger- 
ate either  the  coa}mercial  or  the  political  importance  of  that  great  im- 
provement. It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  an  important  South  American 
State  not  to  acknowledge  the  directness,  frankness,  and  cordiality  with 
which  the  States  of  Colombia  have  entered  into  intimate  relations  with  thia 
Government.  A  claims  convention  has  been  constituted  to  complete  the 
unfinished  work  of  the  one  which  closed  its  session  in  1861. 

The  new  liberal  Constitution  of  Venezuela  having  gone  into  effect  with 
the  universal  acquiescence  of  the  people,  the  Government  under  it  has 
beeu  recoijnized,  and  diplomatic  intercourse  with  it  has  been  opened  in  a 
cordial  and  friendly  spirit. 

The  long  deferred  Aves  Island  claim  has  been  satisfactorily  paid  and 
discharged.  Mutual  payments  have  been  made  of  the  claims  awarded  by 
the  late  joint  commission  for  the  settlement  of  claims  between  the  United 
States  and  Peru.  An  earnest  and  cordial  friendship  continues  to  exist 
between  the  two  countries,  and  such  efforts  as  were  in  my  power  have 
been  used  to  remove  misunderstanding,  and  avert  a  threatened  war  between 
Peru  and  Spain.  Our  relations  are  of  the  most  friendly  nature  with 
Chili,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Paraguay,  San  Salva- 
dor, and  Hayti.  During  the  past  year  no  differences  of  any  kind  have 
arisen  with  any  of  these  republics;  and  on  the  other  hand,  their  sympa 
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thies  with  the  Unitetl  States  are  constantly  pxpressoil  with  cordiality'  and 
caroestness. 

The  claim  arising  from  the  seizure  of  tlie  cargo  of  the  brig  Mai^odonian, 
in  182),  liaa  been  paid  in  full  hy  the  Govermnent  of  Chili. 

Civil  war  continues  in  tlie  Spanish  part  of  San  Don)injj;o;  apparently 
without  prospect  of  an  early  close. 

Official  corrospondenco  has  been  freely  opened  with  Liberia,  and  it 
gives  us  a  pleasing  view  of  social  and  politicil  progress  in  that  republic. 
It  may  be  expected  to  derive  ni:\v  vigor  from  American  inlhiencc,  im 
proved  by  the  rapid  disappearance  of  9lav<,'ry  in  the  United  States. 

I  solicit  your  authority  to  furnish  to  the  republic  a  ^innboat,  at  a  mod- 
erate cost,  to  be  reimbursed  to  tlie  United  States  by  inslalinent-i.  Such  a 
vessel  is  needed  for  the  safety  of  that  State  against  the  native  African 
races,  and  in  Liberian  hands  it  would  be  more  i^trertivv.'  in  an^-sting  tlic 
African  slave-trade  than  a  aquadmn  in  our  own  hands.  The- pu-^session 
of  the  least  organized  naval  force  would  stimulate  a  getiornus  ambition 
in  the  repul^lic.  and  the  con6denc<-'  which  we  should  manift-st  by  fur- 
nishing it,  would  wiu  forbearance  and  favor  towards  the  colony  from  all 
civilized  nations. 

The  proposed  overland  telegraph  between  America  and  Europe,  by  the 
way  of  Beliriiif,''s  Straits  and  Asiatic  Russia,  which  was  s;metioned  by 
Congress  at  the  last  session,  has  been  undertaken  under  very  favorable 
circumstances  by  an  itssociation  of  American  citizens,  with  tlie  cordial 
good  will  and  support  as  well  of  this  Government  as  of  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Russia.  Assurances  have  been  receivt'd  from  most  of  tlie 
South  American  States  of  their  high  appreciation  of  the  enterprise,  and 
their  readiness  to  co-operate  in  constructing  lines  tribuhiry  tu  that  world- 
encircling  communication. 

I  learn  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  noble  design  of  a  telegraphic 
communication  between  the  eastern  coast  of  America  and  Great  Britain 
has  been  renewed,  with  the  full  expectation  of  its  early  accomplisliinent. 
Thus  it  is  lioped  that,  with  the  return  of  domestic  peace,  the  country  will 
Itfe  aljle  to  resume  with  energy  and  advantage  her  former  high  career 
of  commerce  and  civilization. 

Our  very  popular  and  estimable  representative  in  Egypt  died  in  April 
last.  An  unpleasant  altercation,  which  arose  between  the  temporary  incum- 
bent of  the  office  and  the  Government  of  the  Paclia,  resulted  in  a  suspen- 
sion of  intercourse.  The  evil  was  promptly  corrected  on  tbe  arrival  of 
the  successor  in  the  consulate,  and  our  relations  with  Ef^ypt,  as  well  as 
our  relations  with  the  Barbary  Powers,  are  entirely  satiafaitoiy. 

The  rebellion  which  has  been  so  long  flagrant  in  China,  has  at  last 
been  suppressed  with  the  co-operating  good  offices  of  this  Qovcrnment, 
and  of  the  other  Western  commercial  States.  The  judicial  consular 
eatsblishraent  has  become  very  dilhcult  and  onerous,  and  it  will  need 
legislative  revision  to  adapt  it  to  the  extension  of  our  commerce,  and 
to  the  tnore  intimate  intercourse  wliii-h  has  been  instituted  with  the  Gov 
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ernini'iit  antl  ]n>ijple  of  that  vast  empire.  China  aeeius  to  Lie  acocptlt':: 
with  hearty  gooil  ■will  the  ronventional  laws  which  regulate  commcr  i' 
and  Boojal  intercourse  amoti!r  Western  nations. 

Owing  to  tlie  peculiar  situation  of  Japan,  and  the  anomalous  Ibrni  nt" 
its  govLTument,  the  action  of  that  empire,  in  performing  treaty  stipula- 
tions, id  iucuustant  and  capricious.  Nevertheless,  good  progress  has 
been  effected  \<y  the  Western  powers,  moving  with  enlightened  concert. 
Our  own  jieouniary  claims  have  been  allowed  or  put  in  course  of  settlement, 
and  the  inhiml  st-a  has  heen  reopened  to  commerce.  Tliere  is  reason  also 
to  believe  that  these  proceedings  have  increased  rather  than  diminished 
the  friendship  of  Japan  towards  the  United  States. 

The  ports  of  Norfolk,  Fernandiua,  and  Pensacola  have  been  opened  bj 
proclamation.  It  is  hoped  that  foreign  merchants  will  now  consider 
whether  it  U  nnt  safer  ;ind  mofe  profitable  to  themselves,  as  well  as  jn.it 
to  the  t'nited  States,  to  resort  to  them  and  other  open  ports,  than  it 
is  to  i>ur.«nc,  through  many  hazards,  and  at  vast  cost,  a  contraband  trade 
with  other  ports  which  are  closed,  if  not  by  actual  military  operations,  at 
least  by  a  lawful  and  effective  blockade. 

For  niystlf,  1  have  no  doubt  of  the  power  and  duty  of  the  Executive, 
under  the  law  of  nations,  to  exclude  enemies  uf  the  human  race  from  an 
asylum  in  Ihe  Vnited  States.  If  Congress  should  think  tliat  proceedings 
ifi  such  cases  lack  the  authority  of  law,  or  ought  to  be  further  regulated 
by  it,  I  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  effectually  preventing  for- 
eign slave-traders  from  accpiiring  domicile  and  facilities  for  their  criminal 
occupation  in  our  country. 

It  is  possible  that  if  it  were  a  new  and  open  question,  the  maritime 
powers,  with  the  light  they  now  enjoy,  would  not  concede  the  privileges 
of  a  nnval  lielligercnt  to  the  insurgents  of  the  United  States,  destitute  as 
they  are  and  always  have  been  equally  of  ships  and  of  ports  and  harbors. 
Disloyal  erai^'^iiries  have  been  neither  less  assiduous  nor  more  successful 
during  the  last  year  than  they  were  before  that  time  in  their  efforts, 
under  favor  of  that  privilege,  to  embroil  our  country  in  foreign  wars.  The 
desire  and  determination  of  the  maritime  Slates  to  defeat  that  design  are 
believed  to  be  as  sincere  as,  and  cannot  he  more  earnest  than,  our  own. 
Nevertheless,  unforeseen  political  ditEculties  have  arisen,  especially  in 
Brazilian  and  British  ports,  and  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  which  have  required,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  require,  the 
practice  of  constant  vigUance  and  ajtist  and  conciliatory  spirit  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  liie  nations  concerned  and  their  Gov- 
ernments. Commissioners  have  been  appointed  under  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  on  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Puget's  Sound  Agricultural  Companies  in  Oregon,  and  are  now  proceeding 
to  the  executfon  of  the  trust  assigned  to  them. 

In  view  I'i'  the  insecurity  of  life  in  the  region  adjacent  to  the  Canadian 
border  by  recent  assaults  and  depredations  committed  by  inimical  and 
desperate  persona  who  are  harbored  there,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to 
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give  notice  that  after  tlie  expiration  of  six  months,  the  period  condition- 
allr  stipulated  in  the  existing  arrangements  with  Greiit  Britain,-  the 
United  States  must  hold  themselves  at  liberty  to  incre.ise  their  nnvnl 
Hrmament  upoTi  the  lakes,  it"  they  shall  find  that  proceeding  uect'ssury. 
The  condition  of  the  border  will  necessarily  come  into  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  qnestion  of  continuing  or  toodifying  the  rights  of 
transit  from  Canada  through  the  Unit<?d  States,  as  well  as  the  regnlation 
of  imports,  which  wdi-e  temporarily  estnblished  by  tho  Reciprocity  Treaty 
of  the  5th  of  Jane.  1864. 

I  desire,  however,  to  be  understood,  while  making  liiis  statement,  that 
the  colonial  authorities  are  not  deemed  to  be  intentioually  unjust  or  un- 
friendly towards  the  United  States;  but,  on  the  contrary,  tlior..'  is  ever;? 
reason  to  expect  that,  with  the  ayiproval  of  the  Iml^eriill  Government, 
Ihey  will  take  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  new  incursions  across 
the  border. 

The  act  passed  at  the  last  se^«ion  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration 
lias,  so  far  as  was  possible,  been  put  into  operation. 

It  seems  to  need  amendment  which  will  enable  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  the  practice  of  frauds  against  tlie  iinmi;,'raiils  while 
on  their  way  and  on  their  arrival  in  the  ports,  so  as  tn  secure  thvm  here 
a  free  choice  of  avocations  and  places  of  settlement.  A  iibornl  disposition 
towards  this  great  national  policy  is  manifested  by  most  of  the  European 
States:,  and  ought  to  be  reciprocated  on  our  part  by  civing  the  iinmigrants 
effective  national  protection.  I  regard  our  immigrants  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal replenishing  streams  which  are  appointed  by  Provid^ncij  to  ri.'pair 
the  ravages  of  internal  war  and  its  wastos  of  national  strengtlj  and 
health.  All  that  i>  necessary  is  to  secui-f  the  flow  of  that  slream  in  its 
present  fulness,  and  to  that  end  the  Guvernment  must  in  every  way  make 
it  manifest  that  it  neither  needs  nor  designs  to  impose  involuntary  military 
service  upon  those  who  come  from  other  lands  to  ca,-t  their  lot  in  our  country. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Government  have  been  successfully  admin- 
istered during  the  last  year. 

The  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  has  beneficially  affected 
the  revenue.  Although  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  experience 
the  full  effect  of  several  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  imposing 
increased  taxation,  the  receipts  during  the  year,  from  all  sources,  npon  tho 
basis  of  warrants  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Treasury,  including  loans 
and  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  fir>:t  day  of  July,  1863,  were 
$1,394,796,007  62,  and  the  aggregate  disbursements  upon  the  same  basis 
were  $1,298,056,101  89,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  as  shown  by 
warrants,  of  $96,739,905  73.  Deduct  from  these  amounts  the  amount  of 
the  principal  of  the  pnblic  debt  redeomed,  and  the  amount  of  issues  in 
8nb|titution  therefor,  and  the  actual  cash  operations  of  the  treasury  were, 
receipts,  $884,076,646  77,  disbursements.  $865,234,087  86,  whieh  leaves  a 
cash  balance  in  tho  treasury  of  $18,842,558  71.  Of  the  receipts,  there 
wer-:*  derived  from  customs,  $102.316.1[12  !19 ;  from  land^,  $588,333  29;, 
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fiom  ilireet  taxes,  $475,643  96;  from  internal  revenues,  $109,741,134  10; 
from  .miscellaneous  sources,  $47,511,448  10;  and  from  loans  applied  to 
actual  expenditures,  including  former  balance,  $623,443,929  13.  Tlicve 
were  diabursed,  for  the  civil  service,  $27,505,699  46;  for  pensions  and 
Indians,  $7,517,930  97;  for  the  War  Department,  $80,791,842  97;  for  the 
N'avT  Department,  $85,733,292  97;  for  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
$53,685,421  69.  Making  an  aggregate  of  $865,234,087  86,  and  leaving  a 
balance  in  tiie  treasury  of  $18,842,558  71,  as  before  stated. 

For  the  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  firat  quarter,  and  the 
estimated  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  three  remaining  quarters  of 
the  curi't'nt  fiscal  year,  and  the  general  operations  of  the  Treasury  in 
detail,  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  con- 
cur with  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  proportion  of  the  moneys  required  to 
meet  the  expenses  consequent  upon  the  war  derived  from  taxation  should 
be  still  further  increased ;  and  I  earnestly  invite  your  attention  to  this 
subject,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  such  additional  legislation  as  shall 
be  required  to  meet  the  jnst  expectations  of  the  Secretary.  The  public 
debt  on  the  Ist  day  of  July  last,  as  appears  by  the  books  of  the  Treasury, 
amounted  to  one  billion  seven  hundred  and  forty  million  six  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  forty -nine  cents. 
Probably,  should  tlie  war  continue  for  another  year,  that  amount  may  be 
increased  by  not  far  from  five  hundred  millions.  Held  as  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  by  our  own  people,  it  has  become  a  substantial  branch  of 
national  though  private  property.  For  obvious  reasons,  tlie  more  nearly 
this  property  can  be  distributed  among  all  the  people,  the  better.  To 
favor  such  general  distribution,  greater  inducements  to  become  owners, 
perhaps,  might  with  good  efiect  and  without  injury,  be  presented  to  persons 
of  limited  means.  With  this  view,  I  suggest  ii'hether  it  might  not  be 
both  expedient  and  competent  for  Congress  to  provide  that  a  limited 
amount  of  some  future  issue  of  public  securitiL's  might  be  held,  by  any 
bona-Jide  purchaser,  exempt  from  taxation  and  from  seizure  for  debt, 
under  such  restrictions  and  limitations  as  might  be  necessary  to  guard 
against  abuse  of  so  important  a  privilege.  This  would  enable  prudent 
Ijcrsons  to  set  aside  a  small  annuity  against  a  possible  day  of  want. 
Privileges  like  these  would  render  the  possession  of  such  securities  to  the 
amount  limited  most  desirable  to  any  person  of  small  means  who  might 
be  able  to  save  enough  for  the  purpose.  The  great  advantage  of  citizens 
being  creditors  as  well  as  debtors  with  relation  to  the  public  dobt  is 
obvious.  Men  readily  perceive  that  they  cannot  be  much  oppressed  by  a 
debtwhich  they  owe  to  themselves.  The  public  debt  on  the  1st  day  of  July- 
last,  although  somewhat  exceeding  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  made  to  Congress  at  the  commencement  of  lust  session,  falls 
short  of  the  estimate  of  that  oflicer  made  in  the  preceding  December  as  to 
its  probable  amount  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  by  the  sum  of 
$3,995,079  33.  This  fact  exhibits  a  satisfactory  condition  and  conduct  of 
the  operations  of  the  Treasury. 
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The  national  banking  system  is  proving  tit  be  acceptabk'  to  rapitftliats 
and  to  the  people.  On  tlio  25th  day  of  November,  five  hundred  and 
eiglity-four  national  banks  had  been  organized,  a  ccnsidei-ahl''  number  of 
which  wero  conversions  from  State  banks.  Changes  from  the  State  sys- 
tem to  the  national  system  are  rapidly  taking  place,  and  it  is  lioped  that 
very  soon  there  will  bo  in  the  United  States  no  banks  of  issue  not  author- 
ized by  Congress,  and  no  bank-note  circulation  not  secured  by  the  Guv- 
ernment.  That  the  Government  and  the  people  will  derive  genejul  lun- 
efit  from  this  change  in  the  banking  system  of  the  oonutry  can  hardly  W 
questioned.  The  national  system  will  create  a  reliable  and  permanent 
induence  insQpport  of  the  national  credit,  a.id  piutcct  tlie  people  against 
losses  in  the  use  of  paper  money.  Whether  or  not  any  further  legislation 
is  advisable  for  the  suppression  of  State  bank  issues,  it  will  he  for  Cutiiress 
to  determine.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  Treasury  liiriimt  be  satisfac- 
torily conducted,  unless  ihe  Government  can  exercise  a  restr;iining  power 
over  the  bank-note  circulation  of  the  coantry. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  accompanying  documents 
will  detail  the  campaigns  of  the  armies  in  the  field  since  tlie  date  of  the  last 
annual  message,  and  also  the  operations  of  tlie  several  administrative 
bureaux  of  the  "War  Department  during  the  last  year.  It  will  alf*o  specify 
the  measures  deemed  essential  for  the  national  defence,  and  to  keep  up  and 
supply  the  requisite  military  force.  The  report  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Nnvy 
presents  a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  exhibit  of  the  affairs  of  that  de- 
partment and  of  tlie  naval  service.  It  is  a  subject  of  congratiilatii>n  and 
laudable  pride  to  our  countrymen  that  a  navy  of  such  proportions  has 
been  organized  in  so  brief  a  period,  and  oondncted  with  s^o  much  efficiency 
and  success.  The  general  exhibit  of  the  navy,  including  vessels  under 
construction  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1864,  .shows  a  total  of  671  vessels, 
carrying  4,610  guns,  and  510,396  tons,  being  an  actual  inrvease  during 
the  year,  over  and  above  all  losses  by  shipwreck  or  in  battle,  of  83  ves- 
sels, 167  guns,  and  42,427  tons.  The  total  number  of  men  at  this  time  in 
the  naval  service,  Inclading  officers,  is  about  51,000.  There  have  been 
captured  by  the  navy  during  the  year  324  vessels,  and  the  wliole  number 
of  naval  captures  since  hostilities  commenced  is  1,379,  of  which  267  are 
steamers.  The  gross  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  condeTnned  prize 
property  thus  far  reported  amounts  to  $14,396,250  51.  A  large  amount 
of  auch  proceeds  is  still  under  adjudication,  and  yet  to  be  reported.  The 
total  expenditures  of  the  Navy  Department,  of  every  description,  including 
tlie  cost  of  the  immense  squadrons  that  have  been  called  into  existence 
from  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  to  the  1st  of  November,  1864,  are 
$238,647,262  35.  Your  favorable  consideration  is  invited  to  the  various 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  especially  in  regard  to  a 
navy-yard  and  suitable  establishment  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
iron  vessela  and  the  machinery  and  armature  of  our  ships,  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made  in  my  last  annual  message. 
Tour  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  report  In 
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-elation  to  the  legislation  of  Congrcsa,  at  its  last  session,  in  respect  to 
prize  #n  oiir  inland  waters. 

I  cordially  concur  in  the  recommondatione  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the 
propriety  of  creating  tlie  new  rank  of  vice-admiral  in  our  naval  service. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  for  a 
detailed  account  of  the  operations  and  financial  condition  of  the  Poat- 
Office  Department. 

The  postal  revenues  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1864,  amounted  to 
$12,408,253  78,  and  the  expenditures  to  $12,044,786  20;  the  excess  of 
expenditures  over  receipts  being  $206,652  42. 

The  views  presented  by  the  Postmaster-General  on  the  subject  of 
special  grunts  by  the  Government,  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  new 
lin.-d  ot  oceirn  mail  sLeumships,  and  the  policy  he  recommends  for  the 
development  of  increased  commercial  intercourse  with  adjacent  and 
neighboring  countries,  should  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  of  noteworthy  interest,  that  the  steady  expansion  of  population, 
improvement,  and  guvermental  institutions  over  the  new  and  unoccupied 
portions  of  uur  country,  has  scarcely  been  checked,  much  less  impeded 
or  destroyed  by  our  great  civil  war,  which  at  first  glance  would  seem  to 
have  absorbed  almost  the  entire  energies  of  the  nation. 

The  organizatiun  and  admission  of  the  Stale  of  Nevada  has  been  com- 
pleted ill  conformity  with  law,  and  thus  our  excellent  system  is  firmly 
established  in  the  moimtains  which  once  seemed  a  barren  and  uninhabita- 
ble waste  between  the  Atlantic  States  and  those  which  have  'grown  np 
on  the  coast  uf  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Territuries  of  the  Uniou  are  generally  in  a  condition  of  prosperity 
and  rapid  growth.  Idaho  and  Montana,  by  reason  of  their  great  distance 
«*id  the  interruption  of  communication  with  them  by  Indian  hostilities, 
have  been  only  partially  organized ;  but  it  is  understood  that  these  diffi- 
colties  are  about  to  disappear,  which  will  permit  their  Governments  like 
those  of  t)ie  others  to  go  into  speedy  and  full  operation. 

As  intimately  connected  with  and  promotive  of  this  material  growth  of 
the  nation,  I  ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  valuable  information 
attd  important  recommendations  relating  to  the  public  lands,  Indian  affairs, 
the  Pacific  Railroads,  and  mineral  discoveries  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  is  herewith  transmitted,  and  which 
report  albo  embraces  the  subjects  of  patents,  pensions,  and  other  topics  of 
public  interest  pertaining  to  his  department.  The  quantity  of  public  land 
disposed  of  during  the  five  quarters  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  September 
last,  was  4,221,342  acres,  of  which  1,538,614  acres  were  entered  under 
the  homestead  law.  The  remainder  was  located  with  military  land  war- 
rants, agricultural  scrip  certified  to  States  for  railroads,  and  sold  for 
ciish.  The  cash  received  from  sales  and  location  fees  was  $1,019,446. 
The  income  from  sales  during  the  fiscal  ye.ar  ending  June  30,  1804, 
was  $078,007  21,    against  $136,077  05   received    during    the  preceding 
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year.  The.  aggregate  number  of  acrea  surveyed  during  the  vear  has  betii 
equal  to  the  quantity  disposed  of,  and  there  is  open  to  settleinent  abcnt 
133,000,000  acre-;  of  surveyed  land. 

The  great  enterprise  of  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  tlie  Pacifir 
States  by  railways  and  telegraph  lines  has  been  t-nterod  upon  with  a 
vigor  that  gives  assurance  of  success,  notwitlistaoding  the  embrtrriiss- 
mcnts  iihaing  from  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  matkTials  and  labor. 
The  route  of  the  main  line  of  the  road  has  been  ilffinitoly  l.'fiittd  for 
one  hundred  miles  westward  from  the  central  point  at  Omaha  City, 
Kebrasta,  and  a  preliminaty  location  of  thi.'  Pacific  Railroad  of  C.ilifor- 
nia  lias  been  made  from  Sacramento,  eastwanl.  to  tlio  great  bend  of 
Mucker  River,  in  Nevada.  Numerous  discoveries  of  gold,  silvor,  and 
cinnabar  mines  have  been  added  to  the  many  heretufoio  knnw-n,  and  tliu 
country  occupied  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  ilnnntains  and  tlio 
BuVordirate  ranges  now  tocn-s  wit'i  entTpris'ng  1;  bor  v  hich  is  ri' aly 
remunerative.  It  is  believed  that  the  product  of  tbc  mines  af  precious 
metals  in  that  region  has  during  the  year  reached,  if  not  exceeded, 
1100,000,000  in  value. 

It  was  recommended  in  my  last  annual  message  that  ouf  Indian 
system  be  remodelled.  Con^Tesa  at  its  last  session,  acting  upon  the 
recommendation,  did  provide  for  reorganizing  the  ;-ystem  in  Culilornia, 
and  it  is  believed  that,  under  the  present  organization,  tht.-  management 
of  the  Indians  there  will  be  attended  with  reasuiiabk'  sucri-s^.  Much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  to  provide  for  the  proper  government  ut'  th;.-  Indians 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  to  render  it  secure  for  the  advancing  settler 
and  to  provide  for  th*i  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  ^^t'cretiiry  re'iterateii 
bis  recommendations,  and  to  them  the  attention  of  Congress  is  invited. 

The  liberal  provisions  made  by  Congress  for  paying  peu>ions  to  invalid 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Republic,  and  to  the  widows,  orphann,  and 
dependent  mothers  of  those  whn  have  fallcu  in  battle,  or  died  of  disea-^e 
contracted,  or  of  wounds  received  in  the  service  of  their  country,  have 
been  diHgently  administered. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  pension -rolls,  during  the  year  ending  the 
30th  day  of  June  last,  the  names  of  16,770  invalid  soldiers,  and  of  "271  dis- 
abled seamen;  making  the  present  number  of  urmy  invalid  pensioners 
22,T6T,  and  of  the  navy  invalid  pensioners,  712.  Of  widows,  orphans, 
and  mothers,  22,198  have  been  placed  on  the  army  pension-rolls,  and 
248  on  tlie  navy  rolls.  The  present  number  of  army  pensionc'is  of  this 
class  is  25,443,  and  of  the  navy  pensioners,  793.  At  the  begiiuiing  of  tlio 
year  the  number  of  Revolutionary  pensioners  was  1,430;  only  twelve  of 
them  were  soldiers,  of  whom  seven  have  since  died.  The  remainder  are 
those  who  under  the  law  receive  pensions  because  of  relationship  to  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers. 

During  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1864,  $4,504,616  92  have  been 
paid  to  pensioners  of  all  claases. 
I  cheerfully   commend  to  your  continued  patronage  the  beBevplent  , 
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institutions  of  tliu  District  of  Columbia,  which  have  hilhertii  been  eatab- 
lislied  or  fostered  by  CongresH,  and  respectfully  refer  for  information  coc- 
cerning  them,  and  in  relation  to  the  Wnshington  Aqueduct,  the  Capito', 
ami  other  luattera  of  local  intt-i-ust,  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Agricultural  Department,  under  the  supervision  of  its  present 
energetic  and  faithfui  head,  ia  rapidly  commending  itself  to  the  great  and 
vital  inteivst  it  was  created  to  advance.  It  is  peculiarly  the  people's 
department,  in  whith  they  feel  more  directly  concerned  than  in  nny  otlier. 
I  commend  it  to  tlie  continued  attention  and  fostering  care  of  Congress. 

Tlie  war  cnntinues.  Since  the  last  annual  message,  all  the  important 
lines  and  pi>sitions  then  occupied  by  our  forces  .have  been  maintained,  and 
our  armiLs  liave  Hti-adily  advanced,  thus  liberating  the  regions  left  in  the 
rear;  so  that  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  parts  of  other  States 
have  again  produced  reasonably  fair  crops. 

Tlio  most  remarkable  ffature  in  the  military  operations  of  the  year  a 
General  Sherman's  attempted  march  of  three  hundred  miles,  directly 
through  an  insurgent  region.  It  tends  to  show  a  great  increase  of  our 
relative  strength,  that  our  General-in-Chief  should  feel  able  to  confront 
and  hold  in  clieck  wc-ry  active  force  of  the  enemy,  and  yet  to  detach  a 
well-appointed  largo  army  to  move  on  such  an  expedition.  The  result 
not  yet  being  known,  conjecture  in  regard  to  it  cannot  here  be  indulged. 

Important  movements  have  also  occurred  during  the  year,  to  the  effect 
of  raonldiiig  st»ciety  for  durability  in  the  Union.  Althougli  short  of  com- 
plete success,  it  is  much  in  the  right  direction  that  12,000  citizens  in  each 
of  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  have  organized  loyal  State  Govern- 
ments, with  free  constitutions,  and  are  earnestly  struggling  to  maintain  and 
administer  tlu-ra. 

The  movements  in  the  same  direction,  more  extensive  thongh  less 
definite,  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

But  Maryland  presents  the  example  of  complete  success.  Maryland  is 
secure  to  liberty  and  Union  for  all  the  future.  The  genins  of  rebelHon 
will  no  more  claim  Maryland.  Like  another  fnul  spirit,  being  driven  out, 
it  may  seek  to  tear  her,  but  it  will  woo  her  no  more. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  proposed  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, abolishing  slavery  througliout  the  United  States,  passed  the  Senate, 
bnt  failed  for  lack  of  the  requisite  two-tiiirds  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Although  the  present  is  the  same  Congress,  and  nearly  the 
same  members,  and  without  questioning  the  wisdcmi  or  patriotism  of  those 
who  stood  in  opposition,  I  venture  to  recommend  the  reconsideration  and 
passage  of  the  measure  at  the  present  session.  Of  course  the  abstract  ques- 
tion is  not  changed,  but  an  intervening  election  shows  almost  certainly  that 
the  next  Congress  will  pass  the  measure,  if  this  does  not.  Hence  there  is 
only  a  question  of  time  as  to  when  the  proposed  amendment  will  go  to  the 
States  for  their  action,  and  as  it  is  to  go  at  all  events,  may  we  not  agree 
thnt  tlie  sooner  the  better?  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  election  has  im- 
posed a  duty  on  members  to  change  their  views  or  their  votes  ftny-vfarther. 
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than  09  au  additional  element  to  be  considerird.  Tlieir  judgincnt  may  be 
ftftocted  by  it.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  people  now  for  the  fir&t  time  heard 
upon  the  question.  In  a  great  national  crisis  like  ours,  noaniinity  of 
action  among  those  seeking  a  common  end  ia  very  desirable — almost 
indispensable ;  and  yet  no  approach  to  such  unanimity  ia  attainable  unless 
some  deference  shall  be  paid  to  the  will  of  the  m^ority.  In  tins  case  the 
common  end  is  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  and  among  the  miaiis  to 
secure  that  end,  such  will,  through  the  election,  is  most  clearly  decOared 
iu  favor  of  such  constitutional  amendment.  The  most  reliable  indication 
of  public  purpose  in  this  country  is  derived  through  our  popular  ^'hctions. 
Judgiug  by  the  recent  canvass  and  its  results,  the  purpose  of  the  people 
within  the  loyal  States  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  tJie  Union  was  never 
more  tirm  normore  nearly  unanimous  than  now.  Tlie  extraordinary  calm- 
ness and  good  order  witli  which  the  millions  of  voters  met  and  mingled 
at  the  polls,  give  strong  assurance  of  this.  Not  only  all  those  who  sup- 
ported the  Union  ticket  (so  called),  but  a  great  majority  of  the  opposing 
party  also,  may  be  fairly  claimed  to  entertain  and  to  be  actuated  by  the  same 
purpose.  It  is  an  unanswerable  argument  to  this  etll'Lt  that  no  candidate 
for  any  office  wliatever,  high,  or  low,  has  ventured  to  seek  votes  cm  the 
avowal  that  he  was  for  giving  up  the  Uniofl.  There  has  been  much  im- 
pugning of  motives,  and  much  heated  controversy  as  to  the  proper  means 
and  best  mode  of  advancing  the  Union  cause;  but  in  the  distinct  issue  of 
Union  or  no  Union,  the  politicians  Jiave  shown  their  instinctive  knowledge 
that  there  is  no  diversity  among  the  people.  In  affording  the  people  the 
fair  opportunity  of  showing  one  to  another,  and  to  the  world,  this  firm- 
ness and  unanimity  of  purpose,  the  election  has  been  of  vast  value  to  the 
national  cause.  The  election  lias  exliibited  another  fact,  ni>t  less  valuable 
to  be  known — the  fact  that  we  do  not  approach  eshaustion  in  tlie  most 
inifjni-tant  branch  of  the  national  re.source.s — that  of  living  men.  While  it  is 
melancholy  to  reflect  that  the  war  has  filled  so  many  gravi-s,  and  caused 
mourning  to  so  many  hearts,  it  is  some  relief  to  know  that,  compared  with 
the  surviving,  the  fallen  have  been  so  few,  While  corps  and  divisiunsand 
regiments  have  formed  and  fought  and  dwindled  and  gone  out  nf  exist 
ence,  a  great  majority  of  the  men  who  composed  them  are  still  I'ving. 
The  same  is  true  of  tlie  naval  service.  The  election  returns  prove  this. 
So  many  voters  could  not  else  be  found.  The  States  regularly  holding 
elections,  both  now  and  four  years  ago — to  wit:  California,  Connecti* 
cut,  Delaivare,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  ilampshire,  Xew  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin — cast  3,982,011  votes  now,  against  3,870,222  cast 
then;  showing  an  aggregate  now  of  3,982,011,  to  which  U  to  be  added 
33,762  cast  now  in  the  new  States  of  Kansas  and  Nevada,  which  States 
did  not  vote  in  1860;  thus  swelling  the  aggregate  to  4,015,773,  and  the 
net  increase,  during  the  three  years  and  a  half  of  war,  to  145,551.  AtaUe 
18  appended,  showiug  particulars.    To  this  again  bhuuld  be  luided  tbft, 
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nnrabei's  of  all  BnUlicra  in  the  field  belonging  to  Masaaolmsetts,  Rhode 
lelaiid,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Califurnia,  who  by 
the  law8  of  those  States  could  not  vote  away  from  theirhoines,  and  which 
number  cimnot  be  Icps  than  90,000.  Nor  yet  is  this  all.  The  number  in 
organized  Territories  is  triple  now  what  it  was  four  yt;ars  ago,  while 
thousands,  wliite  aud  black,  join  u3  as  the  national  arms  press  back  the 
insurgent  lines.  So  much  is  shown  affirmatively  and  nef^atively  by  the  elec- 
tion. It  is  not  material  to  inquire  how  the  increase  has  been  produced,  or  to 
show  tbnt  it  wuuldhave  been  greater  but  for  the  war,  whi<'h  is  probably 
true.  Tlie  important  fact  remains  demonstrated  that  we  have  more  men 
now  than  we  had  wlien  the  war  began;  that  we  are  not  exhausted,  nor 
in  process  of  exhaustion ;  that  we  are  gaining  strength,  and  may,  if  need 
be,  maintain  the  contest  indefinitely.     This  aa  to  men. 

COMPABATiVB  Vote,  I860  and  1864. 

I860.  1864. 

Kentucky 148,216  91,300 

Maine 97,918  115,141 

Maryland 92,502  72,703 

Massacliusotta 169,533  175,487 

Miehigan * 154,747  162,41? 

Minnesota 34,799  42,534 

Missouri 165,538  *  90,000 

New  Hampshire 65,953  69,11! 

New  Jersey 121,125  128,6H0 

Xew  York 675,156  730,'';: 

Ohio 442,441  410,74:. 

Oregon 14,410  -f  14,410 

rcnosvlvania 47(1,442  572,097 

Rhode  Island 19,931  22.187 

Vertnont 42,844  55,811 

West  Virginia 46,195  33,874 

Wisconsin 152,180  148,513 

Total 3,870,222  3,982,011 

Kansas 1 1.234 

Nevada 16,628  33,763 

Total 4,015,773 

Materia!  resources  are  now  more  complete  and  abundant  than  ever. 
The  national  resources,  then,  are  unexhausted,  and,  as  we  believe,  inex- 
haustible. The  public  purpose  to  re-establish  and  maintain  the  nationa' 
authoritv  is  unchanged,  and,  as  we  believe,  unchangeable.  The  manner 
of  continninf^  the  etftirt  rertiains  to  ("boose.  On  careful  consideration  of 
all  the  evidence  accessible,  it  seems  to  mo  that  no  attempt  at  negotiation 
with  the  insurgent  leader  could  result  in  any  good.  He  would  ace*-  :  of 
nothing  short  of  the  severance  of  tlie  Union.  His  declarations  w  this 
effect  are  exi)licit  and  oft  repeated.  Je  does  not  attempt  to  deceive  ns. 
He  affords  us  no  excuse  to  deceive  ourselves.    We  cannot  voluntarily  yield 

•  Nearly.  f  EstSmated.  ^^  , 
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,  it  H  Betvoan  b,m  and  us  the  iwue  ii  distinct,  dmple,  and  inflexible.  It 
is  an  issue  which  can  only  be  tried  by  war,  and  decided  by  Tuitory.  If 
we  yield,  we  are  )>eaten.  If  the  Southern  peojile  fail  him,  he  is  beaten. 
Either  way  it  would  be  the  victory  and  defeat  following  war.  WJiat  is 
true,  however,  of  him  who  heads  the  insurgent  cause,  is  not  oecessarily 
true  of  those  who  follow.  Although  he  cannot  reaccept  the  Union,  they 
can.  Some  of  them  we  know  already  desire  peace  and  reunion.  The 
number  of  anoh  may  increase.  They  can  at  any  moment  have  peace 
umply  by  laying  down  their  arms  and  submitting  to  the  national 
4athority  under  the  Oonatitution,  After  ao  much  the  OoTeronient  could 
not,  if  it  would,  mtuuttUn  war  agalaat  them.  The  loyal  people  would  oot 
spstiun  or  allow  it.  If  questions  should  remain,  we  would  adjust  them  by 
the  peaceful  means  of  legislation,  conference,  courts,  and  votes,  operating 
only  in  constitutional  and  lawful  channels.  Some  certain  and  other  pos- 
mble  questions  are,  ard  wop  Id  be.  beyond  thq  executive  power  to  a^'^nat — 
as,  for  instance,  the  i  .^mission  of  members  into  Congress,  and  whatever 
might  require  the  appropriation  oi  money.  The  executive  power  itself 
would  be  greatly  diminished  by  the  cessation  of  actual  war.  Pardons  and 
remissions  of  forfeiture,  however,  would  still  be  within  the  executive  con- 
trol. In  what  spirit  and  temper  this  control  would  be  exercised,  can  be 
faiHy  judged  of  by  the  past.  A  year  ago  general  pardon  and  amnesty, 
upon  specified  terms,  were  offered  to  all  except  certain  designated  classes, 
and. it  was  at  the  same  time  made  known  that  the  excepted  classes  were 
still  within  contemplation  of  special  clemency.  During  the  year  many 
avuled  themselves  of  the  general  provision,  and  many  more  would,  only 
that  tlie  signs  of  bnd  faith  in  some  led  to  such  precautionary  mcasHres  a9 
rendered  tlie  practical  process  less  easy  and  certain.  During  the  same 
time,  also,  special  pardons  have  been  granted  to  individuals  of  excepted 
classes,  and  no  volnntary  application  has  been  denied. 

Thus  practically  the  door  has  been  for  a  full  year  open  to  all,  except 
such  aa  were  not  in  condition  to  make  free  choice — that  is  such  as  were  in 
custody  or  under  constraint.  It  is  still  so  open  to  all ;  but  the  time  may 
come,  probably  will  come,  when  public  duty  shall  demand  that  it  be  closed, 
and  that  in  lien  more  vigorous  measures  than  heretofore  shall  be  adopted. 

In  presenting  the  abandonment  of  armed  resistance  to  the  national  an- 
thority  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  ,as  the  only  indispensable  condition 
to  ending  the  war  on  t^e  part  of  the  Government,  I  retract  nothing 
heretofore  said  as  to  slavery.  I  repeat  the  declai-attoa  made  a  ytar  ugo, 
that  while  I  remain  in  my  present  position  I  shall  not  attempt  to  re- 
triot  or  modHy  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  N<n-  shall  I  retuni  to 
slavery  any  person  who  ii  free  by  the  terms  of  that  proclamation  or  by 
any  of  the  acts  of  Oongreas. 

If  the  sepple  should,  by  whatever  mode  or  means,  mak'e  it  an  executive 
duty  to  re-enslave  such  persons,  another,  and  not  I,  must  be  their  insiru- 
ment  to  perform  it.' 

In  stating  a  single  condition  of  peace,  I  mean  simply  to  say,  that  the 
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war  will  coose  on  the  piirt  of  the  Government  whenever  it  shall  have 
ceased  on  the  part  of  those  who  began  it. 

(Signed)  Abeadam  Linools. 

But  little  business  of  importance  was  transacted  in  Con- 
gress before  the  holidays.  The  question  of  the  admission 
of  senators  and  representatives  from  Louisiana  made  its 
appearance  at  once,  but  the  credentials  of  the  applicants 
for  admission  were  referred  to  appropriate  committees,  and 
no  other  action  was  taken  on  them. 

On  tlie  12th  of  Di'cember  the  House  passed  a  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  give  notice  of  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  terminate  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  be- 
tween this  country  and  Canada.  A  resolution  to  the  same 
effect,  but  differing  in  words,  was  reported  in  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sumner,  but  no  action  was  talien  on  it  until  Con- 
gress reassembled  after  the  holidays. 

We  may  mention  also  the  attack  made  upon  the  Ad- 
ministration by  Mr.  H.  Winter  Davis,  on  the  15th  of 
December,  for  its  course  in  relation  to  Mexico,  by  offering, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
following  resolution :  — 

ReioUedy  That  Congress  has  a  constitutional  right  to  an  authoritative 
voice  in  declaring  and  prescribing  the  foreign  policy  of  tiic  United  States, 
a9  well  in  the  recognition  of  new  powers  as  in  other  matters,  and  it  is  the 
constitutional  duty  of  the  President  to  respect  that  policy,  not  less  in 
diplomatic  relations  than  in  the  use  of  the  national  forces  when  author- 
ized by  law,  and  the  propriety  of  any  declaration  of  foreign  policy  by 
Congress  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  vote  which  pronounces  it ;  and  such 
proposition,  while  pending  and  undetermined,  is  not  a  fit  topic  of  diplo. 
matic  explanation  with  any  foreign  power. 

The  House  laid  the  resolution  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of 
sixty-nine  to  sixty-three,  whereupon  Mr.  Davis  requested 
to  be  excused  from  further  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  ;  his  request,  was  granted  accordingly. 

Five  days  later,  however,  Mr.  Davis  renewed  the  attack, 
offering  the  same  resolution,  and  this  time  with  better  suc- 
cess. The  first  branch  of  the  resolution  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  eigliteen  to  eight,  and  the 
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second  by  a  vote  of  sixty-eight  to  fifty-eiglit.  No  furtljer 
action  was  talien  by  Congress  in  tlie  matter,  nor  was  it 
ever  publicly  referred  to  by  the  President. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  23d  of  December  for  the 
holidays.  Tlie  Presidential  reception  on  New  Year's  day 
was  the  occasion  of  a  remarkable  spectacle  for  Wasliing- 
ton,  in  the  appearance  of  tlie  colored  people  at  the  Wliito 
House.  They  waited  around  the  doors  till  the  crowd  of 
white  visitors  diminished,  when  they  made  bold  to  enter 
the  hall.  Some  of  them  were  richly  dressed,  while  others 
wore  the  garb  of  poverty  ;  but  aUlie  intent  on  seeing  tlie 
man  who  had  set  their  nation  free,  thej'  pressed  forward, 
though  with  hesitation,  into  the  presence  of  the  President. 
Says  an  eye-witness — 

For  nearly  two  hours  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  shaking  the  hands  of  the 
•sovereigns,"  and  had  become  excessively  weary,  and  hiw  grnsp  became 
languid ;  but  here  his  nerves  rallied  at  the  unwonted  sight,  aud  he  wel- 
comed this  motley  crowd  with  a  heartiness  that  made  them  wild  with  ex- 
ceeding joy.  They  laughed  and  wept,  and  wept  and  laughed,  exclaiming, 
through  their  blinding  tears,  ''God  bless  you  1"  ''God  bless  Abraham 
Lincoln '"    "  God  bress  Massa  Linkuml" 

The  proceedings  pending  before  the  Canadian  court, 
when  Congress  met,  for  the  extradition  of  the  St.  Albans 
raiders,  were  brought  to  an  unexpected  termination  on  the 
13th  of  December,  by  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Conrsol, 
by  whom  the  case  was  heard,  discharging  the  accused 
from  custody  on  the  alleged  ground  of  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion. Not  only  were  these  men  thus  discharged,  but 
the  money  which  they  had  stolen  from  the  banks  was 
given  up  to  them,  under  circumstances  which  cast 
great  suspicion  upon  prominent  members  of  the  Caua 
dian  Government.  This  result  caused  the  most  intense 
indignation  throughout  the  States.  General  Dix,  com- 
manding the  Eastern  Department,  immediately  issued 
an  order  referring  to  it,  and  directing  all  military  com- 
manders on  the  frontiers,  in  case  of  any  future  raids,  to 
shoot  down  the  perpetrators;  "or,  if  it  be  necessary, 
with  a  view  to  their  capture,  to  cross  the  boundary 
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between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  said  commanders 
are  hereby  directed  tn  pursue  them  wherever  they  may 
find  refuge,  and  if  captured,  they  are  under  no  circum- 
stances to  be  surrendered,"  &o.,  &c.  This  part  of  the 
order  was,  liowever,  at  once  disapproved  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  General  Bix  accordingly  modified  his 
order  so  as  to  require  that,  before  crossing  the  fron- 
tier, military  commanders  should  report  to  hira  for 
orders. 

The  prompt  action  of  the  Canadian  Government,  which 
at  once  caused  the  rearrest  of  such  of  the  raiders  as 
liad  not  made  their  escape,  and  gave  a  cordial  assistance 
to  the  new  proceedings  which  were  begun  with  a  view 
to  their  extradition,  tended  somewhat  to  allay  public 
feeling.  But  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  take  some 
measures  of  precaution  along  the  frontier,  and  accord- 
ingly on  the  17th  of  December  an  order  was  issued  that 
no  person  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States 
from  a  foreign  country  without  a  passport,  except  immi- 
grants coming  directly  in  by  sea.  This  order  was  made 
with  especial  reference  to  those  coming  into  the  United 
Statps  from  the  British  Provinces,  and  the  people  of 
Canada  were  excessively  indignant  at  it,  but  found  no 
remedy. 

Military  affairs  during  this  month  made  good  progress. 
The  call  which  had  been  made  in  July  for  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  although  it  produced  a  good  number  of  re- 
cruits, so  that  military  operations  had  not  suffered  for  lack 
of  re-enforcements,  yet  had  been  in  great  measure  filled 
by  giving  credits  for  men  already  put  into  the  army  or 
the  navy.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  December,  the 
President  issued  the  following  proclamation  calling  for 
two  hundred  thousand  more  men : — 

PROCLAMATION. 
WaBREAB,  by  the  act  approved  July  4,  1864,  entitled  "  An  act  fur- 
ther to  regulate  and  provide  for  the  enrolling  and  calling  out  of  the 
national  forces  and  for  otlier  purposes,"  it  is  provided  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  may,  .".t  his  discretion,  at  any  time  hereafter,  call  for 
any  number  of  men  as  volunteers  for  the  respective  terms  of  one,_two,  or 
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tiiree  ycira  of  military  service;  and  that  in  case  tlio  quota  or  any  part 
thereof  of  any  town,  township,  ward  of  a  city,  precint,'!.  nr  eU'ction  district, 
nr  of  a  county  not  so  subdivided,  shall  not  he  filled  within  tho  apaco  of 
fifty  day.a  after  such  call,  the  President  stiall  inimi_'diatoly  order  a  draft 
for  one  year  to  fill  such  quota,  or  any  part  theixof  which  may  be  un- 
filled ;  and  whereas  by  tho  credits  allowed  in  accordance  with  act  of  Con- 
gress on  tlie  call  for  five  hundred  tliousand  men  made  July  18,  1864, 
the  number  of  men  to  be  obtained  waa  redaced  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand ;  and  whereas  the  operations  of  the  enemy  in  certain 
States  have  rendered  it  impracticable  to  procure  from  them  their  full 
quotas  of  troops  under  said  call ;  and  whereas,  from  the  foregoing  causes, 
but  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  have  bei-n  put  into  the  army,  navy, 
and  marine  corps  under  the  said  call  of  July  18,  I8C4,  leavin};  a  deficiency 
under  the  said  call  of  two  buhdred  and  sixty  thutisjuid ;  Now,  there- 
fore, 1,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
order  to  supply  the  aforesaid  deficiency,  and  to  proTide  for  casualties 
in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  do  issue  this  iny 
call  for  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  to  serve  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years. 

The  quotas  of  the  States,  districts,  and  sub-district3,  under  this  call, 
will  be  assigned  by  the  "War  Department  through  the  Provu^t-Marshal 
General  of  the  United  States:  and  in  case  the  quota,  or  any  part  thereof, 
of  any  town,  township,  ward  of  a  city,  precinct  or  election  district,  or  ot 
a  county  not  so  sub-divided,  shall  not  be  filled  before  tiK  15th  day  of 
February,  1865,  then  a  draft  shall  be  made  to  fill  such  tjuota,  or  any  part 
thereof,  under  this  call,  which  may  he  unfilled  on  the  said  15th  day  of 
February,  1865. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  tho 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  nineteenth  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 

[l.  b.]  four,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  Stales  the  eighty- 
ninth.  Arrmiam  Lincoln. 

By  the  President :  W^f.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  Stair. 

Operations  in  the  field  continued  to  meft  with  great  suc- 
cess. General  Sheiinan,  after  an  almost  unobstructed  march 
acroaa  the  State  of  Georgia,  burst  through  to  the  sea  by 
the  capture,  on  December  13th,  of  Fort  McAllister,  on  the 
Ogeechee  River,  whose  fall  opened  communications  for 
him  with  the  fleet.  Operations  to  assist  hiui  by  an  attack 
upon  the  line  of  railroad  from  Savannah  to  Charleston, 
had  succeeded  in  retaining  a  heavj'"  force  of  the  rebels 
there,  although  there  seems  to  have  been  little  eSbrt  to 
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concentrate  forces  to  check  Sherman's  march.  It  threat- 
ened so  many  and  so  diverse  points  that  the  rebels  were 
bewildered  and  were  not  able  to  make  any  successful  re- 
sistance. General  Hardee,  who  commanded  in  Savannah, 
determined  not  to  await  a  siege,  but,  as  soon  as  Sherman 
began  to  get  his  guns  in  position,  abandoned  the  city, 
crossing  the  Savannah  River  at  night  on  a  pontoon  bridge 
and  making  his  escape,  with  about  fifteen  thousand  men. 
into  South  Carolina.  Savannah,  thus  abandoned,  surren- 
dered at  once  on  the  21st  of  December  to  General  Sherman, 
who  on  the  22d  sent  a  dispatcli  to  the  President,  present- 
ing to  him  "  as  a  Christmas  gift,  tlie  city  of  Savannah  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  heavy  guns  and  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  also  about  twenty-five  thousand  bales  of  cotton," 

The  fall  of  Savannah  was  not  the  only  success  which 
made  the  month  of  December  glorious.  It  was  preceded 
by  the  three  days'  fight  in  front  of  Nashville,  when  Hood' s 
army  was  crushed  by  the  attack  of  General  Thomas,  and 
that  northward  campaign,  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
upon  which  he  had  left  the  way  open  for  Sherman  to 
pierce  the  very  vitals  of  the  Confederacy,  and  by  which 
he  had  hoped  in  some  degree  to  neutralize  the  value  of 
Slierman's  progress,  was  turned  at  once  into  utter  de- 
struction. His  losses  during  this  brief  campaign  were 
estimated  at  more  than  twenty  thousand  men. 

Several  expeditions  were  also  sent  out  by  our  generals 
into  various  parts  of  the  rebel  territory — into  Mississippi, 
the  southwest  parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina — which 
met  with  success,  and  inflicted  great  loss  upon  the  rebels. 
In  front  of  Petersburg  General  Grant  still  maintained 
Ms  position.  A  heavy  force  under  General  Warren  was 
sent  out  during  the  early  part  of  the  month  in  the 
direction  of  Weldon.  The  Weldon  Railroad  was  thor- 
oughly destroyed  nearly  as  far  as  Hicksford,  and  the  ex- 
pedition returned  without  serious  loss.  The  weather, 
which  was  extremely  inclement,  was  the  principal  obstacle 
which  they  encountered.  A  far  more  important  movement, 
however,  was  the  attack  upon  Port  Fisher,  which  com- 
manded the  main  entrance  to  the  port  of  Wilmington,  the 
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great  head-quarters  of  "blockade  running.  Tliis  expedi- 
tion sailed  from  Portress  Monroe  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber. It  consisted  of  a  strong  fleet  under  Rear-Admiral 
D.  D.  Porter,  assisted  by  a  land  force  under  command  of 
General  Butler.  A  prominent  feature  of  it  was  a  vessel 
loaded  with  several  hundred  tons  of  powder,  which  it  was 
intended  to  run  ashore  as  near  as  possible  to  the  fort  and 
there  explode.  It  was  supposed,  from  the  terrible  etTi'tts 
caused  by  the  accidental  firing  some  mouths  before  of  a 
magazine  in  England  containing  about  that  amount,  that 
the  explosion  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  powder  would 
entirely  destroy  or  greatly  damage  the  fort  and  utterly  de- 
moralize the  garrison.  The  vessels  rendezvoused  at  Beau- 
fort, North  Carolina,  and  thence  sailed  for  Fort  Fisher.  . 
But  there  seems  to  have  been  a  lack  of  concert  of  action 
between  the  navy  and  the  army.  The  powder  boat 
was  exploded  before  the  army  transports  ariived,  and 
whether  the  work  was  so  imperfectly  done  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  powder  was  fired,  or  whether  a  dif- 
ference of  circumstances  led  to  a  differejit  result,  it  pro- 
duced little  or  no  effect.  A  heavy  bombardment  l>y 
the  fleet  followed,  lasting  for  a  day  and  a  half,  under  cover 
of  which  the  troops  were  landed  above  the  fort.  An 
outlying  battery  was  captured  by  them,  but  on  a  reeon- 
noissance  of  the  main  works  they  were  reported  to  be 
but  little  injured  by  the  fire  of  the  fleet,  and  too  strong 
to  be  attacked  by  the  force  under  General  Butler's  com- 
mand ;  and  he  accordingly  re-embarked  and  returned 
with  them  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  attack  was  aban- 
doned. 

The  persistency  of  General  Grant  showed  itself  here, 
however,  as  it  had  done  so  many  times  before.  He  imme- 
diately sent  a  somewhat  lai^er  force,  under  the  command 
of  General  Terry,  to  renew  the  attack.  The  fleet,  which 
had  replenished  its  magazines,  renewed  the  bombardment 
more  terribly  than  before,  this  time  causing  great  injury 
to  the  works,  and  the  troops  were  again  landed  for  a  second 
assault  upon  the  fort,  whose  garrison  had  been  in  the  mean 
time  greatly  strengthened. 
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The  failure  of  the  former  assault  had  caused  great  vexa- 
tion and  disgust  throughout  the  country.  It  was  thought 
that  even  if  the  forces  were  not  heavy  enough  to  make  a 
successful  assault,  they  might  at  least  have  maintained 
their  ground  on  shore  until  a  stronger  force  could  he  sent, 
and  it  was  intimated  pretty  broadly  that  the  assault  should 
have  been  ordered. 

General  Butler  was  removed  from  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  James  on  the  8th  of  January.  In  his  fare- 
w^n  order  he,  on  his  part,  assumed  and  asserted  that  Ms 
removal  was  because  lie  had  been  too  chary  of  the  lives 
of  liis  men. 

(in-dt  controversy  arose  on  this  point,  and  assumed  at 
unci!  a  political  aspect.  General  Butler  was  called  before 
the  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War, 
and  was  in  the  very  act  of  giving  his  testimony  as  to  the 
facts  and  his  reasons  for  judging  an  assault  impracticable, 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  the  fort  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  January,  after  the  most  desperate  as- 
sault of  the  war.  This  result  put  a  stop  to  the  contro- 
versy which  was  rising,  and  spread  the  greatest  joy 
through  the  country,  as  it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  result 
must  he  the  closing  of  the  only  port  which  had  remained 
open  to  the  blockade  runners,  and  the  capture  of  Wilming- 
ton itself.  The  Richmond  papers  endeavored  to  make 
light  of  it,  and  spoke  of  it  as  a  "blessing  in  disguise  ;"  but 
tills  deceived  no  one.  It  was  felt  that  the  last  breathing- 
liole  of  the  rebellion  was  closed,  and  that  its  power  must 
speedily  succumb  between  the  mighty  forces  of  the  army 
which  Grant  held  immovable  before  Petersburg  and 
General  Lee,  and  that  other  army  which  General  Sher- 
man was  already  moving  forward  on  its  destructive  march 
through  South  Carolina  towards  the  rear  of  Richmond. 

The  death  of  Edward  Everett,  which  occurred  on 
the  day  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher,  was  felt  to  be  a 
great  loss  to  the  country.  The  patriotic  position  which 
he  had  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  and 
steadily  maintained,  the  uniform  support  which  he  had 
given  to  the  Administration,  lending  even  tlie  weight  of 
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his  name  to  the  elect<vral  ticket  in  Massacliusetts,  and  his 
constant  and  valuable  labors  for  the  cause,  fully  justified 
the  following  order,  issued  at  Washington  on  the  receipt 
of  the  news  of  his  death  : — 

Defabtmbnt  or  State,  WAsniuoxoN,  Svndaj/,  January  IS. 
The  President  directs  the  undersigned  to  perform  the  painful  duty  of 
announcing  to  the  people  of  the  United  Stiites,  tliat  Edward  Eveuett, 
distinguislied  not  more  by  learning  and  eloquence  than  by  unsvirp^ss^'d 
and  disinterested  lahors  of  patriotism  at  a  period  of  political  disorder, 
departed  this  life  at  four  o'clocli  tliis  morning.  The  several  Executive 
Departments  of  tlie  Government  will  cause  appropriate  honors  to  be 
rendered  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  at  home  and  abroad,  wherever 
the  national  name  and  authority  are  recognized. 

(Signed)  William  H.  Sewabd. 

The  President  referred. to  this  death  in  some  remarks 
which  he  made  on  the  24th  of  January,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  vase  of  skeleton  leavea 
gathered  on  the  battle-tield  of  Gettysburg,  which  had 
beim  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Sanitary  Fair  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  chairman  of  the  committi^e  having  pre- 
sented the  gift,  the  President  acknowledged  its  receipt  as 
follows  :— 

Reverend  Sir,  awd  Ladies  and  Gentlemen-. — I  accept  with  etnotioDs 
of  profuundest  gratitude,  the  beautiful  gift  you  have  been  pleased  to  pre- 
sent to  me.  You  will,  of  course,  expect  that  1  acknowledge  it.  So  much  has 
been  said  about  Gettysburg,  and  so  well,  that  for  me  to  attempt  to  say 
more  may  perhaps  only  serve  to  weaken  the  force  of  that  wliicli  has  already 
been  said.  A  most  graceful  and  eloquent  tribute  was  paid  to  the  patriotism 
and  self-denying  labors  of  the  American  ladies,  on  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
secration of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  by  our  illustrious  friend, 
Edward  Everett,  now,  alas!  departed  from  earth.  His  life  was  a  truly 
great  one,  and  I  think  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  that  which  crowned 
its  closing  years.  I  wish  you  to  read,  if  you  hare  not  already  done  bo, 
the  eloquent  and  truthful  words  which  he  then  spoke  "f  the  women  of 
America.  Truly,  the  services  they  have  rendered  to  the  defender?;  of  our 
country  in  this  perilous  time,  and  are  yet  rendering,  cin  never  be  esti- 
mated as  they  ought  to  be.  For  your  kind  wishes  to  me  personally,  I 
beg  leave  to  render  you  likewise  my  sincerest  thanks.  I  assure  you  they 
are  reciprocated.  And  now,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  may  God  bless  yoo 
all. 

Several  important  matters  were  brought  before  Con- 
gress during  January. 
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The  Senate  passed  the  House  resolution  requegtiug 
the  President  to  give  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  Ee- 
ciprocity  Treaty,  but  with  amendments,  in  which  the 
■House  concurred. 

The  question  of  retaliation  came  np  in  the  Senate,  and 
after  a  lengtliy  debate  a  resolution  passed  the  Senate,  on 
the  31st  of  January,  advising  retaliation,  but  such  as  was 
conformable  to  the  usages  of  war  as  practised  among  civ- 
ilized nations. 

Great  excitement  was  aroused  in  the  House  by  a  de- 
bate upon  the  conduct  of  General  Butler  in  New  Orleans, 
arising  out  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  General  as  "a  gold  robber." 
General  Butler,  hearing  of  this,  sent  one  of  liis  aids  to 
Mr.  Brooks  with  a  letter,  asking  whether  he  was  correctly 
reported,  and  whether  there  was  any  explanation,  other 
than  what  appeared  in  the  report,  of  his  language,  say- 
ing tJiat  the  bearer  would  call  for  his  answer  at  any 
place  or  time  he  might  designate.  Mr.  Brooks  chose  to 
regard  tliia  as  a  challenge,  and  therefore  an  invasion 
of  his  privileges  as  a  member  of  the  House,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly sought  to  bring  it  before  that  body.  The 
Speaker  decided  that  the  letter  was  no  invasion  of  privi- 
lege. Mr.  Brooks  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the 
chair,  and  a  heated  debate  followed,  which  was  closed 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  appeal. 

A  very  important  resolution,  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  passed  the  House  on  the  30th  of  January, 
setting  forth  that  as  the  local  authorities  of  the  States  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Flori- 
da, Alabama,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  had 
rebelled  against  the  Government,  and  were  in  rebellion 
on  the  9th  of  November,  1864,  therefore, 

Meaohed,  That  the  States  mentiooed  in  the  preamble  to  this  resolution 
ehall  not  be  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Electoral  College  for  the 
choice  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
term  of  ofEce  coraraencing  on  the  4th  of  Marcla  next,  and  no  electoral 
votes  sliall  be  received  or  counted  from  tliose  States. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  action  which  was  taken 
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during  the  whole  session  was  the  passage,  on  the  31st  of 
January,  of  the  resolution  for  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment prohibiting  slavery.  This  resolution,  as  will  be 
recollected,  passed  the  Senate  early  in  the  previous  session, 
hut  coming  up  in  the  House,  it  failed  at  that  time  to  receive 
the  requisite  two-thirds  vote.  A  motion  for  a  reconsid- 
eration was  made  and  laid  upon  the  table.  It  was  taken 
from  the  table  early  in  this  session,  and  was  debated  at 
great  length.  It  was  very  soon  manifest  that  by  the  prog- 
ress of  events  the  amendment  had  gained  strength  since 
the  previous  attempt  to  pass  it,  Thi'  debate  was  closed  by 
a  call  for  the  previous  question,  for  it  was  a  subject  on 
which  debate  could  never  be  exhausted.  The  motion  to  re- 
consider was  carried,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
to  fifty-seven.  The  question  then  n-curred  on  the  passage 
of  the  resolution,  on  wliich  the  vote  was  taken  amid  the 
deepest  interest.  The  Speaker  directed  his  own  name  to 
be  called  as  a  member  of  the  House,  and  voted  aye.  His 
vote  was  received  with  loud  applause,  which  he  promptly 
checked  ;  and  when  the  votes  of  several  Democrats  were 
given  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  they  were  also  greeted 
with  applause,  and  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  the  meas- 
ure rose,  for  although  two-thirds  had  not  voted  in  favor 
of  the  reconsideration,  it  was  manifest  that  the  vote  on 
the  resolution  was  gaining  in  strength.  When  the  vote 
was  declared,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  resolution 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  yeas 
to  fifty-six  nays,  tumultuous  applause  broke  forth,  not 
only  in  the  galleries,  but  also  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
which  immediately  adjourned. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  was  hailed  ivith  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  Those  who  had  from  the  beginning 
regarded  slavery  as  the  cause  of  tlie  rebellion,  and  had, 
therefore,  made  its  extinction  the  indispensable  condition 
of  peace,  saw  in  the  action  of  Congress  the  fruition  of 
their  hopes  and  labors  ;  while  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, wearied  by  the  protracted  contest  and  satisfied  that 
none  but  the  extremest  measures  would  bring  it  to  a  close, 
acquiesced  in  the  prohibition  of  slavery  as  a  legitimate 
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(ionsequfince  of  the  rebellion,  and  aa  promising  substan- 
tial compensation  to  the  nation  for  the  ravages  of  war. 

President  Lincoln  had  regarded  the  j^assage  of  the 
amendment  with  special  interest.  He  regarded  it  as  cor- 
ering  whatever  defects  a  rigid  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tntion  miglit  find  in  his  proclamation  of  emancipation,  and 
as  the  only  mode  in  which  the  perpetual  prohibition  of 
elavery  could  be  placed  beyond  doubt  or  cavil.  His  view 
of  the  subject  was  indicated  in  the  remarks  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  an  enthusiastic  crowd,  which  gathered  before 
the  executive  mansion,  on  the  evening  of  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution,  to  congratulate  him  upon  this  auspicious 
triumph.     In  response  to  their  calls,  he  said  : — 

He  supposed  th©  passngo  throngh  Congress  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  tlie  nbolisliing  of  slavery  throughout  the  United  States  was  th© 
occasion  to  which  he  was  indi^bted  for  the  lionor  of  this  call. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  congratulation  to  the  country,  and  to  the 
whole  world.  But  there  is  a  task  yet  before  ua — to  "go  forward  and  con- 
summate by  the  votes  of  the  States  that  which  Congress  so  nobly  began 
yesterday.  (Applause  and  cries,  "They  will  do  it,"  &c.)  He  had  the 
honor  to  inform  those  present  that  Illinois  had  already  done  the  work. 
Maryland  was  about  half  through,  but  he  felt  proud  that  Illinois  was  a 
little  ahead. 

He  tliought  this  measure  was  a  very  fitting  if  not  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  the  winding  up  of  the  great  difficulty.  He  wished  the 
reunion  of  all  the  States  perfected,  and  so  effected  as  to  remove  all 
causes  of  disturbance  in  the  future ;  and,  to  attain  this  end,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  original  disturbing  cause  should,  if  possible,  be  root- 
ed out.  He  thought  all  would  bear  him  witness  that  he  had  never 
shrunk  from  doing  all  that  he  could  to  eradicate  slavery,  by  issuiog  an 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  But  that  proclamation  falls  short  of  what 
the  amendment  will  be  when  fully  consummated.  A  question  might  be 
raised  whether  the  proclamation  was  legally  valid.  It  might  be  added, 
that  it  only  aided  those  who  came  into  onr  lines,  and  that  it  was 
inoperative  as  to  those  who  did  not  give  themselves  up;  or  that  it 
would  have  no  effect  upon  the  children  of  the  slaves  born  hereafter;  m 
fact,  it  would  be  urged  tliat  it  did  not  meet  the  evil.  But  this  amend- 
ment is  a  king's  cure  for  all  evils.  It  winds  the  whole  thing  up.  He 
would  repeat,  that  it  was  the  fitting  if  not  the  indispensable  adjunct  to 
the  consummation  of  the  great  game  we  are  playing.  He  could  not  but 
congratulate  all  present — himaelf,  the  country,  and  the  whole  world — 
upon  this  great  moral  victory. 
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In  addition  to  the  general  satisfaction  felt  by  tin;  wlioli^ 
country  at  the  passage  of  tliis  amendment,  it  carried 
special  joy  to  that  very  large  class  of  people  who  had 
feared  that  the  war  might  end  without  securing  tlie  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  Prom  the  very  beginning  there  had  been 
a  powerful  pressure  in  favor  of  an  adjustment  with  the 
discontented  and  rebellious  South,  and  tliis  had  led,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  to  repeated  attempts  at  negotiation 
on  behalf  of  tlie  contending  forces.  Tlie  organized 
authorities  on  either  side  maintained  their  attitude  of 
mutual  defiance ;  but  individuals  on  both  sides  kept  up  a 
steady  and  confident  attempt,  by  piTsonal  effort,  to  bring 
the  parties  into  such  a  position  tliat  they  could  not  avoid 
negotiations  for  peace,  without  subji'oting  them.-ielves  to 
the  injurious  imputation  of  preferring  war.  It  was  ■re- 
membered that  during  our  war  with  Mexico,  while  neither 
party  sued  for  peace,  and  wliile  both  Governments  rc>pu- 
diated  all  thought  nf  de.siring  it,  peace  was  forced  \i\nm 
them  by  the  unauthorized  and  irresponsible  negotiations 
of  a  private  citizen,*  who  secured  from  tlie  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment tenns  which  the  American  autliorities,  out  of 
deference  to  the  sentiments  of  their  own  people,  did  not 
dare  refuse.  The  incident  was  a  perpetual  stimulant  to 
personal  ambition,  and  the  country  was  scarcely  ever  free, 
'for  a  month  at  a  time,  from  rumors  of  pending  negotiations 
for  a  speedy  peace.  During  the  montlis  of  Decemlier  and 
January  these  rumors  liad  been  especially  rife,  and  liad 
created  a  good  deal  of  public  anxiety. 

The  whole  country  had  come  to  regard  the  strength  of 
the  rebellion  as  substantially  broken.  In  men,  in  re- 
sources of  every  kind,  in  modes  of  communication,  and 
in  the  spirit  with  which  the  contest  was  carried  on,  the 
rebels  were  known  to  be  rapidly  and  fatally  failing  ;  and 
it  was  almost  universally  believed  that  a  vigorous  and 
steady  prosecution  of  the  war  would  speedily  destroy  the 
rebel  organization,  capture  its  capital,  disperse  its  armies, 
and  compel  an  absolute  and  unconditional  submission  to 

*  Nicholas  P.  Trist. 
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tbe  national  authority.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  a 
good  deal  of  solicitude  that  the  public  learned  that  Mr. 
Francis  P.  Blair,  an  able,  resolute,  and  experienced  poli- 
tician, had  left  Washington  for  Richmond,  armed  with  a 
pass  from  PresidKut  Lincoln,  and  that  the  real  object  of 
his  visit  was  to  prevail  upon  Jeiferson  Davis  to  send,  or 
receive,  commissioners  to  treat  of  peace  between  the  con- 
tending parties.  The  rumor  proved  to  be  substantially 
true.  Tile  President  had  given  Mr.  Blair  a  pa.ss  through 
our  lines  and  back.  He  had  gone  to  Richmond,  and  had 
hi'ld  free  conlVrences  with  Mr.  Davis  and  other  members 
of  the  Rebel  CTOveriiment.  He  returned  to  Washington 
on  the  16th  of  January,  bringing  with  him  a  written  as- 
surance, addressed  to  himself,  from  Jefferson  Davis,  of 
hi»  willingness  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace,  to 
receive  a  commissioner  whenever  one  should  be  sent, 
and  of  liis  readiness,  whenever  Mr.  Blair  could  promise 
that  he  would  be  received,  to  appoint  such  a  commis- 
sioner, minister,  or  other  agent,  and  thus  "  renew  the  effort 
to  enter  into  a  conference  with  a  view  to  secure  peace  be- 
tween the  two  countries^  Mr.  Blair  presented  this  letter 
to  President  Lincoln,  who  at  once  authorized  him  to  re- 
turn to  Richmond,  carrying  with  him  his  written  assur- 
ance that  he  had  constantly  been,  was  then,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be,  "  ready  to  receive  any  agent  whom  Mr.  Davis, ' 
or  any  other  influential  person  now  resisting  the  national 
authority,  may  informally  send  me,  with  a  view  of  secur- 
ing peace  to  the  people  of  our  common  country.^'  Mr. 
Blair  left  Washington  on  the  20th  of  January  for  Rich- 
mond, and  on  the  next  day  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Davis  this  response  of  President  Lincoln  to  his  previous 
assurance ;  and  Mr.  Davis  then  learned  that  commission- 
ers from  him  could  be  received  to  treat  of  peace,  only  on 
the  assumption  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  still 
had  one  ''  common  country,"  and  not  on  the  assumption, 
which  Mr.  Davis  had  advanced,  that  they  were  divided 
into  two  independent  powers. 

In  consequence  of  these  communications,  on  the  29th 
of  January,  three  persons,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  R.  M. 
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T.  Honter,  and  J.  A.  Campbi'll,  made  a])plii.'atioii  tu  Gen- 
eral Ord,  the  commander  of  tlie  advanced  portion  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  for  permission  to  enter  our  lines, 
and  to  proceed  to  Washington  as  peace  commissioners. 
The  application  was  referred  to  the  President,  who  grant- 
ed permission  for  the  three  persons  named  to  proceed  to 
Fortress  Monroe  and  there  hold  an  informal  conference, 
with  some  person  or  persons  to  be  designated  for  that  pur- 
pose, on  the  expresscondition  that  the  peace  proposed  to  be 
secured  should  be  "  for  the  people  of  our  common  coun- 
try." This  response  led  the  commissioners,  on  the  1st  of 
February,  to  make  an  application  directly  to  Lieutenant- 
General  Grant  for  the  permission  they  liad  solicited,  viz., 
to  go  to  Washington  to  confer  with  President  Lincoln 
concerning  peace  on  the  basis  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Blair, 
but"  without  any  personal  compromise  on  any  question 
in  the  letter."  Not  anticipating  such  a  proviso,  which  in 
effect  waived  entirely  what  he  had  laid  down  as  the  sine 
qua  non  of  even  an  informal  conference  on  the  subject  of 
peace,  the  President  had  on  the  31st  of  January  directed 
Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  proceed  to  B'ortress 
Monroe  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  three  com- 
missioners. He  was  instructed  to  insist  upon  three  things 
as  indispensable  :— 1.  The  restoration  of  the  national  au- 
thority tliroughout  all  the  States.  2.  No  receding  from 
the  position  of  the  National  Executive  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  3.  No  cessation  of  hostilities  short  of  an  end 
of  the  war  and  the  disbanding  of  the  forces  hostile  to  the 
Government  Upon  this  basis  Mr.  Seward  was  to  hear 
whatever  the  commissioners  might  have  to  say,  and  report 
it  to  the  President ;  but  he  was  not  to  definitely  consum- 
mate any  thing.  Under  these  instructions,  Mr.  Seward 
reached  Fortress  Monroe,  where  he  arrived  at  ten  o*cU>ck 
on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  February.  Upon  tin;  receipt 
at  the  hands  of  Major  Bckert,  his  messenger,  of  the  terms 
in  which  the  rebel  commissioners  had  couched  their  request 
to  General  Grant  for  a  conference,  the  President  decided 
to  recall  the  Secretary  of  State  and  terminate  the  attempted 
negotiation  ;  but  on  the  receipt  of  a  dispatch  from  Gen- 
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era!  Grant,  expressing;  liis  personal  belief  that  the  noni- 
raissioners  were  sincere  in  their  desire  for  peace,  and  hi.s 
strong  conviction  tliat  a  personal  interview  with  them  on 
the  part  of  the  President  was  highly  desirable,  President 
Lincoln  changed  his  purpose  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
Fortress  Monroe,  where  he  arrived  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 2d.  A  letter  from  the  three  commissioners  to 
Major  Eckert  was  here  shown  to  him,  in  which  was  em- 
bodied the  note  of  their  instructions  from  Mr.  Davis,  in 
which  they  were  directed  to  confer  concerning  peace  be- 
tween the  "  two  countries."  But  a  subsequent  note,  ad- 
dressed by  them  to  General  Grant,  declared  their  readiness 
to  confer  with  the  President  upon  the  terms  which  he  had 
prescribed,  or  any  terms  and  conditions  which  lie  might 
propose,  "not  inconsistent  with  the  essential  principles 
of  self  government  and  popular  rights  on  which  our  in- 
stitutions are  founded."  They  declared  their  earnest 
wi.<h  to  ascertain,  after  a  free  interchange  of  ideas  and 
information,  upon  what  principles  and  terms,  if  any,  a 
just  and  lionorable  peace  might  be  secured  without  the 
further  effusion  of  blood ;  and  they  sought  the  conference 
for  tliat  purpose  and  with  these  views. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  February,  President  Lin- 
coln and  Secretary  Seward  held  a  conference  with  the 
three  commissioners  of  several  hours'  duration.  It  ended 
without  result.  The  most  autlientic  statement  of  what 
occurred  on  that  occasion  is  given  in  the  follomng  ex- 
tract from  a  dispatch  immediately  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Adams,  our  minister  in  Eng- 
land :— 

The  Eiclimond  party  approached  the  discussion  rather  indirectly,  and 
at  no  time  did  they  mak*  categorical  demands,  or  tender  formal  stipula- 
tions or  absolute  refusals.  Nevertheless,  during  the  conference,  which 
lasted  four  liours,  the  several  points  at  issue  between  tlic  Government  and 
the  insurgents  were  distinctly  raised,  and  discussed  fully,  intelligently,  and 
in  an  amicable  spirit.  What  the  insurgent  party  seemed  chiefly  to  far"," 
was  a  postponement  of  the  question  of  separation  upon  which  the  war  is 
waged,  and  a  mutual  direction  of  the  efforts  of  the  Government,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  insurgents,  to  some  extrinsic  policy  or  scheme  for  a  sea- 
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SOD,  during  whUbpasrioni  might  tte  ezpeotttd  to  snbside,  and  the  armies 
be  reduoed,  and  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  people  of  the  two  sec- 
tions be  resumed.  It  was  snggefttedbj  tbem that  throagh  auoh  poatpono- 
ment  we  might  now  have  immediate  peace,  with  some  not  very  oortain 
prospect  of  an  ultimate  satiafaotory  adjustment  of  political  relations  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  States,  section,  or  people  now  engaged  iii 
donflict  with  it. 

The  knggMtion,  though  deliberately  considered,  was  nevertheless  re- 
garded hj  the  Freaident  aa  one  of  armistice  or  truce,  and  he  announced 
that  we  can  agree  to  no  cessation  or  suspension  of  hoBtiUties,  except  on 
the  basis  of  the  disbandment  of  the  insurgent  forces  and  the  recognition 
of  the  national  authority  throughout  all  tlie  Statesin  the  Union.  Collat- 
eratly,  and  in  subordination  to  the  proposition  which  was  thus  announced, 
the  anti-slavery  policy  of  the  United  States  was  reviewed  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  the  President  announced  that  he  must  not  be  expected  to  recede  from 
the  positions  he  had  heretofore  assumed  in  his  Proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion, and  other  documents,  as  these  positions  were  reiterated  in  his  annual 
message.  It  was  further  declared  by  the  President  that  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  national  authority  everywhere  was  an  indispensublo 
condition  of  any  assent  on  our  part  to  whatever  form  of  peace  might  be 
proposed.  The  President  assured  the  other  party  that  while  he  must 
adhere  to  these  positions,  he  would  be  prepared,  so  far  as  power  is  lodged 
with  the  Executive,  to  exercise  liberality.  Its  power,  however,  ia  limited 
by  the  Oonstitution ;  and,  when  peace  should  be  made.  Congress  must 
necessarily  act  in  regard  to  appropriations  of  money,  and  to  the  admission 
of  representatives  ^om  the  insurrectionary  States. 

The  Bichmond  party  were  then  informed  that  Congress  had,  on  the 
81st  ult.,  adopted  by  a  soustitutional  m^ority  a  joint  resolution  submit- 
ting to  the  several  States  the  proposition  to  abolish  slavery  throughout 
the  Union,  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  be  accept- 
ed by  three-foarths  of  the  States,  so  as  to  become  a  part  of  the  national 
organic  law. 

The  report  of  the  conference  and  its  results,  made  by 
the  rebel  authorities,  is  embodied  in  the  following  mes- 
sage from  Jefferson  Davis,  which  was  sent  in  to  the  rebel 
Legislature  on  the  5th  of  February  :— 

7b  the  Senate  and  ffoute  of  Sepreientativei  of  the  Co^feitfrate  Statee  iff 

America: 

Having  recently  received  a  written  notification  which  satisfied  me  that 

the  Fredident  of  the  United  States  was  disposed  to  confer  infbrmally  with 

noodicial  agents  that  might  be  sent  by  me  with  a  view  to  the  restoration 

of  puace,  I  requested  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hnn- 

'  ter,  and  Hon.  John  A.  Campbell  to  proceed  through  our  lines  to  bold  a 
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conference  with  Mr,  Lincoln,  or  sucli  persons  as  lie  might  depnto  to  rep- 
Peaeiit  him. 

I  her>-with  submit,  for  the  information  of  Congress,  the  report  of  the 
eminent  litizena  above  named,  showing  tliat  the  enemy  refuse  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  Confederate  States,  or  any  one  of  tbem  separately, 
or  to  give  cmr  people  any  other  terms  or  guarantees  than  those  which  a 
conqueror  may  grant,  or  permit  us  to  have  peace  on  any  other  basis  than 
our  unconditional  submission  to  their  rule,  coupled  with  the  acceptance 
of  their  recent  U'glslation,  ineliiding  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
for  the  emancipation  of  negro  slaws,  and  with  the  riglit  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Con;^ri.'ss  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  between 
the  white  and  black  population  of  each  State. 

Such  is,  as  I  understand,  the  effect  of  the  amendment  to  the  Conatitatioo 
which  has  been  adoptod  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

(Signed)  Jeffehson  Davm. 

EiECDTivE  Office,  Kiohmond,  February  5,  1865. 

REPORT  OF  THE  REBEL  COMMISSIONERS. 

RioHHOHii,  V1RQIN14,  February  6,  1861 
To  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States; 

Sii;; — Under  your  letter  of  appointment  of  28th  ult,,  we  proceeded  to 
seek  an  informal  conference  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
TIuiti.'il  States,  upon  the  subject  mentioned  in  your  letter. 

The  conference  was  granted,  and  took  place  on  the  3d  inst.,  on  board  a 
steamer  anchored  in  Hampton  Roads,  where  we  met  President  Lincoln 
and  Hon.  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  It  con- 
tinui.'d  for  several  hours,  and  was  both  full  and  explicit. 

We  learned  from  them  that  the  message  of  President  Lincoln  to  tho 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  December  last  explains  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly his  sentiments  as  to  terms,  conditions,  aud  method  of  proceeding  by 
which  peace  can  be  secured  to  the  people,  aud  we  were  not  informed  that 
they  would  be  modified  or  altered  to  obtain  that  end.  We  understood 
from  him  that  nn  terms  or  proposals  of  any  treaty  or  agreement  looking 
to  an  ultimate  settlement  would  be  entertained  or  made  by  him  with  the 
authoritios  of  the  Confederate  States,  because  that  would  be  a  recognition 
of  their  existence  as  a  separate  power,  which  under  no  circumstances 
would  be  done;  and  for  like  reasons,  th;it  no  such  terms  would  be  enter- 
tained by  him  fi'om  States  separately;  that  no  extended  truce  or  armistice, 
as  lit  present  advised,  would  be  granted  or  allowed  without  satisfactory 
assurances  in  advance  of  complete  restoration  of  the  authority  of  tlie  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  ovlt  all  jdaces  within  the  States  of 
the  Confederacy  ;  that  whatever  consequences  may  follow  from  the  re-es- 
tabli-shment  of  that  authority  must  be  accepted,  hut  tlie  individuals  subject 
to  pains  aud  penalties  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  might  rely 
upon  a  very  liberal  use  of  the  power  confided  to  him  to  remit  those  pains 
and  penalties,  if  peace  be  restored. 
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During  the  conference  the  proposed  amendments  to  Hk-  Constitution  nf 
the  United  States,  adopted  by  Congress  on  the  31st  ult.,  were  brought  to 
our  notice.  These  amendments  provide  that  neither  elavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude,  except  for  crime,  ahould  exist  within  the  United  States,  or 
any  place  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  Congress  should  have  the 
power  to  enforce  this  amendment  by  appropriate  leyislation. 

Of  all  the  correspondence  that  preceded  the  c^  inference  herein  mention- 
ed, and  leading  to  the  same,  you  h:ivo  heretofore  been  informed. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

Alex.  H.  Stephens, 
R.  M.  T.  Hunter, 
J.  A.  Campbell. 

The  public  raraora  wliich  were  current  upon  this  sub- 
ject led  to  the  adoption  on  tbe  Stb,  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent for  information  concerning  thn  conference.  To  this 
request  President  Lincoln  responded  on  the  10th,  by 
transmitting  the  following  message ; — 

To  the  Honorable  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

In  response  to  yonr  resolution  of  the  8th  inst.,  requesting  information 
in  relation  to  a  conference  recently  held  in  Hampton  Roads,  1  have  the 
lienor  to  state  that  on  the  day  of  the  date,  I  gave  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  a 
card  written  on  as  follows,  to  wit  ■. — 

Allow  the  bearer,  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  to  paaa  oar  lines,  go  South,  and 
return.  A.  Lincoln. 

December  26, 18M. 

That  at  the  time,  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Blair  souglit  the  card  as  a 
means  of  getting  to  Richmond,  Va.,  but  he  was  given  no  autliority  to 
speak  or  act  for  the  Government,  nor  was  1  informed  of  any  thing  he 
would  say  or  do,  on  his  own  account  or  otherwise.  Mr.  Blair  told  me 
that  he  had  been  to  Richmond,  and  had  seen  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  and  ho 
(Mr.  Blair)  at  the  same  time  left  with  me  a  manuscript  letter  as  follows, 
to  wit : — 

EiciiMOSD,  Ta„  January  13, 1965. 

F.  P.  Blair,  Esq. :  Sir : — 1  have  deemed  it  proper,  and  probably  desirable 
to  yon,  to  give  you  in  this  form  the  substance  of  tbt-  remarks  made  by 
me  to  be  repeated  by  you  to  President  Lincoln,  &c.,  &c. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  find  obstacles  in  form;*,  and  am  willing  now  as 
heretofore  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  restoration  of  peai'e. 

I  am  ready  to  send  a  commission,  whenever  J  have  reason  tn  suppose 
it  will  be  received,  or  to  receive  a  commission,  if  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall  choose  to  send  one. 
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Notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  our  former  offers,  I  would,  if  you 
couUl  promise  that  a  commissioner,  minister,  or  otlier  agent  would  be 
received,  appoint  one  iniuu-diately,  and  v^'new  the  effort  to  enter  into 
a  conference  with  a  view  to  secure  peace  to  tiie  two  countries. 

Yours,  &c.,  Jeffkiisok  Datis. 

Afterwards,  with  the  view  that  it  should  be  shown  to  Mr.  Davis,  I 
wrote,  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Bl.'tir,  a  letter  as  follows,  to  wit : — 

Wabhihotoh,  January  18, 1865. 
F.  P.  IJlair,  Esq. :  Sir : — You  having  shown  me  Mr.  Davis's  letter  to  you 
of  the  12tli  inst.,  you  may  say  to  him  that  I  have  constantly  been,  am 
now,  and  r-hall  continue  ready  to  receive  any  agent  whom  he,  or  any 
otiicr  iiifiuontiul  person,  now  resisting  the  national  authnrity,  may 
inforniallv  send  nn.-,  with  a  view  of  securing  peace  to  the  people  of  our 
common  country.     Yours,  &c.,  A.  Lincoln. 

Afterwards  Mr.  Blair  dictated  for  and  authorized  me  to  make  an  entry, 
on  the  back  of  my  retained  copy  of  the  letter  last  above  recited,  which 

is  aa  follows: — 

January  SS,  1385. 
To-day  Mr.  Blair  tells  me  that  on  the  21st  inst.  he  delivered  to  Mr. 
Davis  the  original,  of  which  the  within  is  a  copy,  and  left  it  with  him; 
that  at  tlie  time  uf  delivering,  Mr.  Davis  read  it  "ver  twice,  in  Mr.  Blair's 
presence;  at  the  close  "f  which  hf  (Mr.  B.)  rcitiarked,  tliut  the  part 
about  our  one  common  country  referred  to  the  part  of  Mr.  Davis's  letter 
ab'Uit  thi.'  two  countries;  to  which  Mr.  D.  replied  that  he  so  under- 
stood it.  A.  Lincoln. 

Afterwards  the  Secretary  of  War  placed  in  my  hands  the  following 
telegram,  indorsed  by  him,  as  appears; — 

(Cipher.) 
O^ncB  U.  S.  MiuTART  TBLKGBAPn,  War  Dbpartmint. 
The    following   telegram  was  received   at    Washington,  January   29, 
1865;— 

Hbad-Quahters  Abut  Oftbb  Jahxb,  6.SI)i>.  u.,  January  39,  1S65. 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War : 

The  following  dispatch  is  just  received  from  Major-General  Parke,  who 
refers  to  rae  for  my  action.  I  refer  it  to  you,  in  lieu  of  General  Grant's 
absence.  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  Major-General  Comvia?idiiig. 


UiAD-QcTARTEiu  Abmt  Of  TUB  POTOMAO,  4  p,  M.,  January  29,  186& 
Major-General  E.  O.  0.  Ord,  Head-Quarters  of  the  Army  of  the  James: 

The  following  dispatch  is  forwarded  to  you  for  yonr  action,  since  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  General  Grant's  having  had  any  understanding  of, 
this  kind.  I  refer  the  matter  to  you  as  the  ranking  officer  present  in  the 
two  armies.  Jons  G.  Parke,  Major-General  CommaTtding. 

From  HuAD-QiTARTitRq  Nisxn  Army  Corps,  January  29,  1865. 
Mtgor-General  John  C.  Parke,  Head-Quarters  of  the  A.nay  of  the  Poto- 
mac : 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  E.  M.  T.  Hunter,  and  J.  A.  Campbell  desire  to 
cross  my  lines,  in  accordanf  fi  with  an  understanding  claimed  to  exist  with 
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are  Oora- 


Lieutenaot-General  Grant,  on  their  way  to  W:tsliington  n^  Po.u-e 
raisaioners.  Shall  they  be  admitted  ?  Tliey  desire  an  early  answer,  so  af« 
to  come  through  i  in  mediately.  They  wi-uld  liku  to  n-acli  City  I'i)int  to- 
night if  they  can.  If  ttuy  cannot  do  this,  thi7  would  like  to  come  through 
^t  10  A.  u.  to-morrow. 

0.  B.  WiLOOX,  Major- General  Commatiding  Ninth  Corps. 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  President,  for  such  instructions  aa  he  may 
oa  pleased  to  give.  Edwin  M.  Stantos,  Secretary  of  War. 

Jan.  29th,  1865—8.30  p.  m. 

It  appears  that  about  the  time  of  placing  the  foregoiag  telegram  in 
my  handy,  the  Secretary  of  War  dispatched  General  Ord  as  follows,  to 
wit; — 

Was  Bkpartvint,  WASnisnTON  l.'irT,  Janiuiri/  29,  1866 — 10  F,  H. 

Miflor-General  Obd: — This  department  has  no  kmiwledge  of  any  under- 
standing by  General  Grant  to  tiUmv  any  pL-rsun  to  come  within  his  lines 
aa  commissioners  of  any  surt.  You  will  therefore  allow  no  one  to  come 
into  your  lines  under  such  charactei-  or  profession  until  you  receive  the 
President's  instructions,  to  whom  your  telegrams  will  be  submitted  for 
his  directions. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

(Sent  in  cipher  at  2  a.  m.) 

Afterwardit,  by  my  directions,  the  Secretary  of  War  telegraphed  Gen- 
eral Ord  as  follows,  to  wit: — 


Major- General  E,  0,  C,  Ord,  Head-Quarters  Army  of  the  James: 

By  dirt-ctions  of  the  President,  you  are  instructed  to  inform  the  three 
i;i,>ntIeniL-ii,  Mu.-si's.  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell,  that  a  messenger  will 
be  dispatched  to  them,  at  or  near  where  they  now  ai'e.  without  unneces- 
sary delay,  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Afterwards  I  prepared  and  put  info  the  hands  of  Miyor  Thomas  T. 
Eckert  the  following  iDstroctions  and  message: — 

ExBCDTtvE  Mansion,  WABniNQTOit,  January  80, 1S85. 
Major  T.  T.  Eokeet  : 

Sib: — You  will  proceed  with  tlie  docnmenis  placed  in  your  hands,  and 
on  reaching  General  Ord,  will  dvlivvr  him  the  Ivtti-r  addressed  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  War.  Then,  by  (ieneral  Ord's  assistance,  procure  an 
interview  with  Messrs.  Stephens.  Hunter,  and  Campbell,  or  any  of  them. 
Deliver  to  him  or  them  the  paper  on  which  your  own  letter  is  written- 
Note  on  the  copy  which  you  retain  the  time  of  delivery,  and  to  whom 
delivered.  Receive  their  answer  in  writing,  wairiug  a  reasonable  time 
for  it,  and  which,  if  it  contains  their  decision  to  come  throngh  without 
further  conditions,  will  be  your  warrant  to  iisk  (lifneral  <.)rd  to  pass  them 
through  aa  directed  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  If,  by  tlnir 
answer,  they  decline  to  come  or  propose  ot)ier  terms,  do  not  havt  tliem 
passed  through.  And  this  being  your  whole  duty,  return  and  report  to 
me.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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MesBrs.  Aleiandek  H.  Stspokks,  J.  A.  Campbell,  and  K.  M.  T.  IIuntek; 

G&NTLEMEN : — 1  am  iustructud  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
place  tliis  papei'  in  your  bauds,  with  the  iut'ormilliyii  tliat  if  you  pasa 
through  the  United  States  military  lines,  it  will  be  understood  that  you  do 
so  for  the  purpose  of  an  informal  conference  on  tlie  basis  of  that  letter,  a 
copy  of  wliich  is  on  tlie  rev'erse  side  of  this  sliaet ;  and  if  you  choose  to  pass 
on  such  understanding,  and  so  notify  ine  in  writing,  I  will  procure  the 
Ooinmauding  (jeneriil  to  pass  you  tiirouj^h  the  lines  and  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, under  such  mihtary  precautions  as  he  may  deem  prudent,  and  at  which 
placo  you  will  be  mc-t  iu  due  time  by  some  person  or  persons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sucli  informal  conferonco.  And  further,  that  you  shall  have  pro- 
tection, safe-conduct,  and  safe  return  in  ail  events. 

Tbo9.  T.  Eokekt,  Major  and  Aide-de-  Camp. 

CiTT  Point,  Virginia,  February  1,  1865. 

The  letter  referred  to  by  Miyor  Eckert;  — 
F.  P.  Blaik,  Esij. ; 

Sib; — You  having  shown  me  Mr.  I)avis's  letter  to  you  of  the  12tli  inst., 
you  may  say  to  him  that  1  have  coustautly  been,  am  now,  and  shall  con- 
tinue ready  to  receivu  any  agent  whom  hi.*,  or  any  other  intiuential  per- 
son now  resisting  the  national  authority,  may  informally  send  to  me  with 
the  view  of  securing  peace  to  the  people  of  our  common  country. 

Yours,  tStc,  A.  Lim  ih.n. 

Afterwards,  but  before  Major  Eckert  had  departed,  the  following  dispatch 
was  received  from  General  Grant: — 

OrFlCB  U.  8.  MiLITABI  TbLEQBAPB,  WaB  DaPAKTSieNT. 

[Cipher.] 
The  following  telegram  was  received  at  "Washington,  January  Zl,  1866, 
from  City  Point,  Virginia,  10.30  a.  .m.,  January  al,  1865: — 

Hia  Excellency  Abraoam  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  : 
The  following  communication  was  received  here  last  evening; — 

FBTiKSBiTita,  TisoiKLA,  i/unuory  30,  1B65, 
Lieuten ant-General  U.  S.  Grant,  Commanding  Armies  U.  S, : 

Sib  : — We  desire  to  pass  your  lines  under  safe-conduct,  and  to  proceed 
to  Washington  to  hold  a  conference  with  President  Lincoln  npon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  existing  war,  and  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  upon  what  terms 
it  may  b«  terminated,  in  pursuance  of  the  coursu  indicated  by  him  in  his 
letter  tu  Mr.  Llair  of  January  18,  1865,  of  which  we  presume  you  have  a 
copy ;  and  if  not,  we  wish  to  see  you  in  person,  if  coavenieul,  and  to  confer 
with  you  on  the  subject. 

Very  reapectfiilly  yours, 

Alexander  H.  STBPHE&'a. 
J.  A.  Campbell, 
R.  H.  T.  Hunter. 

I  have  sent  directions  to  receive  these  gentlemen,  and  expect  to  have 
them  at  my  quarters  this  eveuing  awaiting  your  instructions. 

U.  3.  Grant,  Lieutenant- General  Comma  udiug  Armiet  U.S. 


i./Goo<^Ic 
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•fhis,  it  will  be  perceived,  transferred  Gi-neral  Ord's  agency  iu  the  matter 
to  General  Grant  I  resolved,  howwcr,  to  woiid  Miyor  Eckert  forward 
with  his  message,  and  accordingly  telegraphed  General  Grunt  na  follows, 
to  wit : — 

ExtccttvE  Makbiok,  Wasuuis-tok,  January  31, 18C£>. 

Lieutenant- General  Grant,  City  Point,  Virginia: 

A  messenger  is  coming  to  you  on  the  buriiiu^;'  contnined  in  your  dis 
patch.  Detiiin  the  gentlemen  iu  comfortflbiu  <iuarti.Ts  until  hi-'  arrives, 
and  then  act  upon  the  mi.'s«age  he  UrhiLrs  as  far  n>*  iipplicabJe,  it  having  been 
made  up  to  pass  through  Gi-'mral  Ord's  hands,  and  when  the  gentloaien 
were  supposed  to  be  beyond  our  lines, 

[SePt  in  cipher  at  1.30  p.  m.]  A.  Lincoln. 

Wlien  Major  Eckert  departed  he  bore  with  Lim  a  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  General  Grant,  as  follows,  to  wit: — 

Wab  Dbpartmest,  Wasiiojoton,  D.  C,  Jaimary  80, 1865, 

Lieutenant-Gene ral  Grant,  Gommandiiiu'.  "^c.: 

Geskkal; — The  President  desirt^s  that  you  will  please  procure  for  the 
bearer,  Major  Thos.  T,  Eckort,  an  interview  with  Mt-ssi-s.  Stt.-phi.'ns,  Hunter, 
and  Campbell ;  and  if  on  his  return  to  yi..u  he  reqacsts  it,  pitss  tlifUi  tljrough 
our  lines  to  Fortrcs^i  Monroe,  by  such  route  and  under  such  military  pre- 
cautions aa  you  may  deem  prudent,  giving  them  protection  ;iiid  comfort- 
able quartern  while  thci'u  ;  and  that  you  lot  none  of  thii  havu  any  effect 
apon  your  movymcnls  or  plans. 
By  onier  of  the  President: 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

Supposing  the  proper  point  to  be  then  reached,  I  dispatched  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  the  following  instructions — Major  Eckert,  liowever, 
going  ahead  of  him; — 

EiECDTivE  Mansion,  WASiriNOTON,  January  31,  1SC5. 
Honorable  William  IL  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  Stale: 

You  will  proceed  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia,  thereto  meet  and  for- 
mally confer  with  Messrs.  StL-phens,  Hiinter,  and  Campbell,  on  tlie  basis  of 
my  letter  to  F.  P.  Blair.  Esij.,  of  January  18,  1865.  a  copy  itf  which  you 
have.  You  will  make  known  to  them  tfiat  three  things  are  indispensable,  to 
wit :  First,  the  restoration  of  the  natinnal  authority  thronghout  all  the  States. 
Second,  no  receding  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  on  \\w  slavery 
question  from  the  position  assumed  thu-reon  in  the  late  annual  message  to 
Congress  and  in  the  preceding  documents.  Third,  no  cessati<  m  of  hostilities 
short  of  an  end  of  the  war,  aud  the  disbanding  of  all  the  forces  hostile  to 
the  Government.  Yon  will  inform  them  that  all  the  propo^-^itions  of  theirs 
not  inconsistent  with  the  above  will  bo  considered  and  passed  upon  in  a 
spirit  of  sincere  liberality.  You  will  hear  all  they  may  choose  to  say,  and 
report  it  to  me.  You  will  not  aasume  to  definitely  consummate  any  tbinj:. 
Yours,  &c.,  Abhaham  Lincoln. 

On  the  day  of  its  date,  the  following  telegram  was  aent  to  Genera] 
Grant:— 

Hosted  byGoOgle 
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WiB  DBPAXTMRirr,  WASDltiaTOif,  Fuln-aary  I,  I8tl6. 

Lieutenant- Gen onil  Grant,  City  Point,  Va. : 

Let  notliing  which  is  transpiriog  change,  hinder,  or  delay  your  niilitary 
movements  or  plans, 

[Sent  in  cipher  at  9.30  a.  u.]  A.  Lincoln. 

Afterwards  the  following  dispaijh  was  received  from  General  Grant; — 
[In  cipher.] 

OFHCa  U.  S.  UlLTTABV  TlLKUBAPJI,  WiE  DePABTMBHT. 

The  following  telegram  was  received  at  Washington,  at  2.30  p.m., 
February  1,  1865,  from  City  Point  Va.,  February  1, 12.30  p.  m.,  1805:— 

His  ExooUency  A.  Lincoln, 

President  of  the  United  States  : 
Yt)ur  dispatch  received.    There  will  be  no  armistice  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Stephens  and  others  within  our  lines.     The  troups  ;irc 
kept  iii  readinesa  to  move  at  the  shortest  notice,  if  occasion  should  justify 
it.  U.  S.  GiiANT,  Lieut.- General. 

To  notify  Major  Eckert  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  be  at  Fortresa 
Monroe,  and  to  put  them  in  communication,  the  following  dispatch  was 
aent ; — 

Wui  DarASTKBitT,  Washimotok,  Ftbniary  1, 16G5. 

Major  T.  T.  EcHEET, 

Care  General  Gkant,  City  Point,  Va. : 
Call  iit  Fortri.-ss  Monroo,  and  put  yourself  under  direction  of  Mr.  S., 
whom  yuu  will  find  there.  A.  Lincoln. 

On  the  morninir  of  the  2d  instant,  the  following  telegrams  were  received 

by  me  respeetivLOy  from  the  Secretary  of  "War  and  Major  Eckert: — 

KoBT  MosiloE,  Va.,  FtWuary  I.  1665—11.80  p.  m. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

Arrived  at  ton  this  evening.  Hichmoad  friends  aot  here.  I  remain 
]it]-e,  "W.  H.  Skwabd, 

.   CrrrFoniT,  Va,,  JVftruary  1,  IS65— lOp.  ]». 
To  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  delivery  of  your  communication  and  my 
letter,  at  4.15  this  afternoon,  to  which  I  received  a  reply  at  six  P,  M., 
hut  not  satisfactory.  At  eight  o'clock  p.  M.  the  following  note,  addressed 
to  General  Grant,  was  received: — 

Cjtt  JoiMT,  Va.,  February  1, 1S65, 
To  Lieutenant-QeDiTal  Gbabt: 

gin ; We  desire  to  go  to  'WBBhlDf:toli  City  to  confer  tnfonnaU;  with  the  PreBldent  [lerwDallj 

in  riLfercnce  to  the  mkttera  meDtioncJ  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Blair  of  the  IBth  of  Januuf  ultimo. 
«  i.liont  Huy  personal  compromiee  on  any  question  In  the  letter.  We  liiite  tha  permission  to  do 
bo  i:oa  the  authoritlea  at  Blcboiond. 

Very  respectfully  youra,  Alsx.  H.  Stmbxko, 

E,    U.   T.   HUNTKE. 

«,  A.  Ciisrvxii, 


)y  Google 
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At  9.30  p.  M.  I  notitiotl  tlierii  tliat  they  coiiH  not  proceed  further 
niitoss  tliey  corapIrL'd  with  the  tonus  expresisud  in  tny  Ietti.T.  The  point 
of  meeting  dewgnated  in  the  above  note  would  nut,  in  my  opinion, 
be  insisted  upon.  Furt  Monroe  would  be  atcfptable.  Having  complied 
with  my  instnictions,  I  will  return  to  Washin^^tun  to-morrow,  unleaa 
otherwise  ordc-red.  Thomas  T.  Eckert,  Major,  ^-c. 

On  reading  this  dispatch  of  Major  Eckert,  I  was  about  to  recall  him  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  when  the  following  telegram  of  General  Grant  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  was  shown  me : — 

[In  cipher.] 

Office  or  tite  U.  3.  Mii.iT*mT  Telboraph,     ( 

WaB   DErABTMENT.  ( 

The  following  telegrani  received  at  Washington  at  4.35  p.  m.,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  18G6,  from  City  Point,  Va.,  February  1,  10.30   p.  m.,  1805:— 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stastun,  Secretary  of  War: 

N'ow  that  the  interview  between  Major  Eckert,  under  his  written  in 
stnictions,  and  Mr.  8tk.'phens  and  party,  lias  endt'd.  I  will  st;iti.-  confiden- 
tially, but  not  officially  to  become  a  matter  of  rtTunl.  that  I  am  convinced, 
n])Mri  conv(.Tsation  with  Mes^srs.  Stephens  and  Hunter,  that  their  intentions 
iiiv  jjuod,  and  tlieir  desire  sineere  to  restore  [leace  and  union.  1  have  ngt 
I'eh  myself  at  liberty  to  express  even  views  of  my  own,  or  t"  account  for 
my  reticence.  This  has  placed  me  in  an  awkward  position,  which  I  could 
have  avoided  by  not  seeini,'  them  in  the  first  instance.  I  fear  now  their 
going  back  without  any  expierfsion  to  any  one  in  authority  will  have  a 
had  influence.  At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  the  dilticulties  in  the  way 
of  receiving  these  informal  commi^siuncry  at  this  time,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  to  recommend,  I  am  sorry,  however,  that  Mr.  Lincdlii  cannot  have 
an  interview  with  the  two  u.amed  in  this  di^iiatdr,  if  not  all  three  now 
within  our  lines.  Their  letter  to  me  was  all  that  the  President's  instruc- 
tions contemplated  to  secure  liieir  safe-conduct,  if  they  had  used  the 
same  language  to  M.'ijor  Eckert.  U.  y.  Gkant,  Lieut. -Giucral. 

This  dispatch  of  General  Grant  eTianged  my  purpose,  and  accordingly  I 
telegraphed  him  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  follows: — 

"Wab  DBPAr.TMEHT.  Wasiiinoton,  D.  C,  Febrvary  2, 1865. 
Lieatenant-General  Graxt,  City  Point,  Va. : 

Say  to  the  gentlemen  that  I  will  meet  them  personally  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  fls  soon  as  I  can  get  there. 

[Sent  io  cipher  at  9  a.  m.]  A.  Linooln. 

War  DtPART!*BST,  WAaniUQTOK,  D.  G^  February  %  1665. 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Skwabd,  Fortress  Monroe,  Va, : 

Induced  by  a  dispatch  from  General  Grant,  I  join  you  at  Furtrcs? 
Monroe  as  soon  as  1  can  come. 

[Sent  in  cipher  at  9  a.  m.]  A.  Linooi.n. 

Before  starting,  the  following  dispatch  was  shown  me.  I  proceeded, 
nevertheless : — 

[Cipher.] 

Offiob  U.  S.  MiLiTABT  Tblbobaph,  War  DsPABTUKitT. 
The  following  telegram,  received  at  Wa-^hington,  Febrnai'y  2,  1865, 
from  City  Point,  Va.,  9  a.  m,,  February  2,  1865:— 

HcstedbyCOOgle 
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Hon.  Wm.  H.  Skwaed,  Secretary  of  Stnte. 
[Copy.] 

FoBT  Udxroi. 

To  Hon.  Edwzn  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War,  Waahingtoa : 
The  gentlemen  here  have  accepted  the  proposed  terms,  and  will  leave 
for  Fortress  Monroe  at  9.30  a.  m. 

U.  S.  Geant,  Lieut.' General. 

On  tlie  night  of  the  2d  I  reached  Hampton  Roads;  found  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  Major  Eckert  on  a  steamer  anchored  off  the  shore,  and  learned 
of  them  that  tlie  Richmond  gentlemen  were  on  another  steamer,  also  an- 
chored off  shore  in  the  Roads,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  not  yet 
soi'U  or  Communicated  with  them.  I  ascertained  that  Miyor  Eckert  had 
litL'rally  complied  with  his  instructions,  and  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
iins\vi.T  of  the  Richmond  gentlemen  to  him,  which,  in  his  dispatch  to  me 
of  the  1st,  he  characterized  as  not  satisfactory.  That  answer  is  as  follows, 
to  wit: — 

Cm  PoiUT,  Vi.,  Je&riiori'  1, 1S65. 
Thomas  T.  Eokkrt,  Major  and  A.  D.  0.: 

Major: — Your  note  delivered  by  yourself  this  day  has  been  considered. 
Jn  reply,  we  have  to  say  that  we  were  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  letter 
iif  President  Lincoln  to  Francis  P.  Blair,  of  the  18th  of  January  ult., 
another  t-opy  of  which  is  appended  to  your  note.  Our  instructions  are 
contained  in  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy ; — 

BiCBMOHP,  Janwiry  23, 1865. 
In  cunfurmltf  with  the  letter  ofUr.  Llnooln,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  s  copy,  70a  are  to  pro- 
ceed to  WasbiiigtvD  City  for  iDfurmal  conference  with  bim  upon  the  lasuea  involved  In  the  ex- 
Itiing  war,  find  for  the  purpose  of  aecuriDK  peace  to  the  two  countries. 

With  great  reepect,yonr  obedient  servant, 

Jkffbbson  Datib. 

The  substantial  object  to  be  ohtained  by  the  informal  conference,  is  to 
ascertain  upon  what  terms  the  existing  war  can  bo  terminated  honorably. 
Our  instructions  contemplate  a  personal  interview  between  President 
Lincoln  and  ourselves  at  Washington  ;  but,  with  this  explanation,  we  are 
ready  to  meet  any  person  or  persons  that  President  Lincoln  may  appoint, 
at  such  place  as  he  may  designate.  Our  earnest  desire  is  that  a  jnst  and 
honorable  peace  may  be  agreed  upon,  and  we  are  prepared  to  receive  or 
to  submit  propositions  which  may  possibly  lead  to  the  attwnment  of  that 
end. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Alexander  H.  Sxepoens, 
R.  M.  T.  Hfntkb, 
John  A.  Caupbkll. 

A  note  of  these  gentlemen,  subsequently  addressed  to  General  Uranl, 
has  already  been  given  in  M^or  Eckert's  dispatch  of  the  lat  inst.  I  also 
saw  here  for  the  first  time  the  following  note,  addressed  by  the  Richmond 
gentlemen  to  Major  Eckert: — 

'  Hosted  byGoOgle 
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Cmr  PoiHT,  V*.,  Fehrvary  2, 1886, 

Thomas  T.  Eckert,  Major  and  A.  D.  C. : 

Majoe  :— Id  reply  to  yutir  verbal  statement  that  your  instructioiiH  did  not 
allow  yon  to  alter  tlje  conditions  upon  which  a  passport  could  be  given 
to  119,  we  say  that  we  are  willing  to  procc-od  to  Portress  Monroe,  and  thvvo 
to  have  an  informiil  cooffrence  with  any  person  or  persons  that  President 
Ijiirolu  may  appoint  on  the  basis  of  his  letter  to  Francis  P.  Blair  of  the 
18th  of  January  ult.,  or  upon  any  other  terras  or  conditions  that  he  may 
hereafter  propose,  not  inconsistent  with  the  essential  principles  of  soif- 
goyernment  and  popular  rights  upon  which  our  inetitutions  are  foundt-d. 
It  is  our  i^'iirni.st  wi^h  to  ascertain,  after  a  fii,'<.'  interchange  of  ideas  and 
information,  upon  what  principles  and  terms,  if  any,  a  just  and  honorahlc 
peace  can  be  ijstablislied  without  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  contribute 
our  utmost  efforts  to  uL'cumplish  such  a  result.  \\^^  think  it  better  to  add 
that,  in  accepting  your  passport,  we  are  not  to  be  undt-'i'stintd  as  coinmit- 
ting  ourselves  tu  any  thing,  but  to  carry  into  this  informal  conference  tho 
views  and  fetsiings  abovn  expressed. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  ^t(■., 

Alexander  II.  Steimiens, 

J,  A.   CAMfBEI.1., 
li.  M.  T.  Ho-NTER. 

Note. — The  above  communication  was  delivered  to  me  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  at  4.30  p.  M.,  February  2,  by  Lieutenant-Uolonel  Babcock,  of 
General  G-raut's  staff. 

TnoMAS  T.  EcKEKT,  AdjH  and  A.  D.  C. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the  three  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hun- 
ter, and  Campbell,  came  aboard  of  our  steamer,  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  myself  of  several  liours'  dnratiun.  No 
question  or  preliminaries  to  the  meeting  was  then  and  there  made  or 
mentioned.  No  other  person  was  present.  No  papers  were  exchanged 
or  produced;  and  it  was  in  advance  agreed  that  the  conversation  was  to 
be  informal  and  verbal  merely.  On  our  part,  the  whole  substance  of  the 
instructions  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  hereinbefore  re<-ited,  was  stated 
and  insisted  upon,  and  nothing  was  said  inconsistent  therewith.  While 
by  the  other  party  it  was  not  said  that  in  any  evtut,  or  on  any  condition, 
they  ever  would  coDsent  to  reauion;  and  yet  they  etjuaUy  omitted  to 
declare  that  they  would  not  so  consent.  They  seemed  to  desire  a 
postponement  of  that  question,  and  the  adoption  of  some  other  course 
first,  which,  as  some  of  them  seemed  to  argue,  might  or  might  not  lead 
to  reunion,  but  which  course  we  thought  would  amount  to  an  indefinite 
postponement.     The  conference  ended  without  result. 

The  foregoing,  containing,  as  ia  believed,  all  the  information  sought,  is 
respectfully  submitted.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  the  previous  case  of  Mr.  Greeley 
tlie  President  had  found  himself  constrained  by  the  intra 
sire  interference  of  an  individual  citizen,  to  open  negotia- 
tions for  which,  in  his  judgment,  neither  the  rebels  nor 
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the  nation  at  large  were  at  all  prepared.  No  man  in  the 
country  was  more  vigilant  than  he  in  watching  for  the 
moment  when  hopes  of  peace  might  wisely  be  entertained ; 
but,  as  he  had  resolved  under  no  circumstances  to  accept 
any  thing  short  of  an  unconditional  acknowledgment  of 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  as  the  basis  of  peace,  he  deered  it  of 
the  utmost  consequence  that  the  rebel  authorities  should 
not  be  led  to  suppose  that  we  were  discouraged  by  the 
slow  progress  of  the  war,  or  that  we  were  in  the  least 
iiK-Hned  to  treat  for  peace  on  any  other  terms  than  those 
he  had  laid  down.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  had 
declined  to  publish  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Greeley, 
unles.s  expressions  in  the  latter' s  letters,  calculated  to 
create  this  impression  in  the  rebel  States,  could  be  omitted. 
Acting  from  the  same  motives,  he  had  given  Mr.  Blair  no 
authority  to  approach  the  rebel  authorities  on  his  behalf 
upon  tlie  subject  of  peace  in  any  way  whatever.  He 
gave  him,  to  use  his  own  words  uttered  in  a  subsequent 
conversation,  "no  mission,  but  only  ^er-mission."  He 
was  probably  not  unwilling  to  learn,  from  so  acute  and 
experienced  a  political  observer  as  Mr.  Blair,  something 
of  the  temper  and  purpose  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
Rebel  Government,  for  their  public  declarations  upon  tliis 
subject  were  not  felt  to  be  altogether  reliable;  and  the 
knowledge  we  had  of  their  straitened  means,  and  of  the 
difficulty  they  experienced  in  renewing  the  heavy  losses 
in  the  ranks  of  their  army,  strengthened  the  belief  that 
they  might  not  be  indisposed  for  submission  to  the  national 
authority. 

Subsequent  disclosures  have  proved  the  correctness  of 
these  suspicions.  It  is  now  known  that  some  of  the  more 
sagacious  and  candid  of  the  rebel  leaders  had  even  then 
abandoned  all  hope  of  success,  and  were  only  solicitous 
for  some  way  of  closing  the  war,  which  should  not  wound 
too  keenly  the  pride  and  self-respect  of  the  people  of  the 
rebel  States.  It  was  due  to  their  efforts  that,  in  spite  of 
the  obstinacy  with  which  Jefferson  Davis  insisted  upon 
the  recognition  of  his  official  character,  involving  the  reo 
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ognitiou  of  the  South  as  an  independent  nation,  an  inter- 
view witli  the  President  and  Secretary  Seward  was  ob- 
tained. But  they  did  not  secure  the  consent  of  their  Ex- 
ecutive to  negotiate  upon  the  only  basis  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln would  for  a  moment  admit — the  absolute  and 
acknowledged  supremacy  of  the  National  Government ; 
and  the  whole  scheme,  therefore,  fell  to  the  ground.* 

The  attempt  at  negotiation,  however,  served  a  useful 
purpose.  It  renewed  the  contidence  of  the  people 
throughout  the  loyal  States  in  the  President's  unalterable 
determination  to  maintain  the  I'nion,  wliile  it  proved  his 
willingness  to  end  the  war  whenever  that  great  and  para- 
mount obji.M't  could  be  secured  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
dispelled  the  delusive  hopes,  with  whi<-h  the  rebcil  lead- 
ers had  so  long  inspired  the  hearts  of  the  great  ])ody  of 
the  Southern  people,  that  peace  was  possible  witli  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Southern  States.  The  attempt  of  Mr. 
Davis,  in  the  message  we  have  already  cited,t  to  ''tire 
the  Southern  heart"  afresh,  by  his  vivid  pictuie  of  the 
tyrannical  and  insulting  exactions  of  President  Lincoln, 
was  uttiTly  fruitless.  His  appeals  fell  upon  wearied  ears 
and  despondent  hearts. 

Other  important  affairs  had  also  arisen  to  occupy  the 

*  Since  tlie   overthrow  of  the  rebellion  an  account  of  this   conference  has 
'  been  published  in  the  Augusta  (Oa.)  Chronicle,  said  to  have  been  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  H.  St«phena,     It  adda   imthing  materia!  to  the  facts 
already  known,  but  the  following  paragraphs  are  not  without  interest : — 

"  DoTlB  had  on  this  occasioQ,  as  on  that  of  Mr.  Stephens's  viail  to  WashlDstmi,  mada  it  a 
condition  that  do  conference  Bhuulil  be  had  unless  hia  rank  as  coinmamler  or  Presiilrnl  Bhonld 
first  be  Tf  cog niied.  Mr.  Lincoln  ileclared  that  the  only  grontid  upon  which  he  cuulil  rest  the 
Justice  of  the  war— either  witli  hit  own  people  or  with  forei^-n  poit.rs— was.  that  it  was  not 
.1  war  fbr  conquest,  but  that  the  States  never  had  be,>n  si'parnted  from  the  Unlun.  Conse- 
qaentty.  he  coulil  not  recognize  another  goTcrnment  inside  of  the  one  uf  which  lie  alone  was 
I'resideot,  nor  admit  the  separate  iDiiepi'ndence  of  States  that  were  yet  a  part  ol'  the  L'dIuu. 
■That,'  said  he, 'would  be  doing  what  you  so  long  asked  Europo  to  do  fn  vain,  and  he  resigning 
the  uDly  thin?  the  Rrmies  of  the  Union  arc  lighting  for.' 

"  Vr.  Hunter  made  a  long  reply,  iBsisttng  that  the  recognttloo  of  Davis's  potver  to  make  a 
treaty  was  the  first  and  indlspensahle  step  to  peace,  and  referrini.-  to  the  correspondence  between 
King  Charles  the  First  and  his  Parliament  as  a  reliable  precedent  of  a  cooBtitutlonat  ruler  treat- 
ing with  rebels. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln's  face  then  wore  that  Indescribable  expression  which  geoprstlj  preceded  his  hard- 
.iftt  hitB,  and  he  remarked :  '  Upon  (luestluns  of  history  I  must  refsr  you  to  Mr.  Seward,  for  be 
[•posted  Id  such  things,  and  J  duo't  prulcsa  to  be.  But  my  only  distinct  recollection  of  tho 
matter  la,  that  Charles  lost  bts  head.'    That  settled  Mr.  Iluoter  for  a  while." 
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thoughts  of  the  people  during  the  pendency  of  the  peace 
negotiations.  The  resolution  which  had  passed  the  House 
on  January  31st,  directing  that  the  electoral  votes  of  cer- 
tain States  which  had  joined  the  rebellion  should  not 
be  counted,  came  up  before  the  Senate.  An  effort  was 
made,  but  failed,  to  strike  out  Louisiana  from  tlie  list  of 
the  rejected  States.  Other  amendments  were  offered,  but 
rejected,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted  as  it  passed  the 
House.  It  was  also  signed  by  the  President,  but  he  sent 
to  Congress  the  following  message  concerning  it : — 

To  theHonorableSenateandSauseof  Representative!  of  the  United  Statet:  ' 

Tlio  Joint  resolution,  entitled  "  A  joint  resolution  decl.iring  certain  States 
not  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Electoral  College,"  tias  been  signed 
by  the  Executive  in  deference  to  the  view  of  Congress  implied  in  its  pas- 
sa^'e  and  presentation  to  me.  In  his  own  view,  however,  the  two  Houses 
of  Con;:ress  convened  under  the  twelftli  artiide  of  the  Constitution  have 
complete  power  to  e.vehide  from  counting  all  electoral  votes  deemed  by 
thcni  to  be  illegal,  and  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Executive  to  defeat  or 
obstruct  the  power  by  a  veto,  as  would  be  the  case  if  his  action  were  at 
all  essential  in  the  matter.  He  disclaims  all  right  of  the  Executive  to  in- 
terfere in  any  way  in  the  matter  of  canvassing  or  counting  the  electoral 
votes,  and  Le  also  disclaims  that  by  signing  said  resolution  he  has  expressed 
any  opinion  on  the  recitals  of  the  preamble,  or  any  judgment  of  his  own 
upon  the  sobject  of  the  resolution.  Abeaham  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion-,  FeVruary  8,  1865. 

On  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  February,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  met  in  joint  convention  for  the  purpose  of  count- 
ing the  electoral  votes.  The  two  bodies  having  convened, 
the  certificates  of  election  were  opened  by  Vice-President 
Hamlin.  Electoral  votes  from  Louisiana  and  Tennessee 
were  presented,  but,  in  obedience  to  the  resolution  just 
mentioned,  they  were  not  counted.  The  total  number  of 
votes  counted  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-three,  of  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Johnson  had  received  two  hundred 
and  twelve,  and  they  were  accordingly  declared  to  have 
been  elected  President  and  Vice-President  for  the  ensuing 
four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  new 
State  of  Nevada  had  cast  but  two  votes,  her  third  elector 
having  been  absent  on  the  day  of  the  meeting,     p         ■  ^ 
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Prominent  among  the  measures  passed  by  Congress  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  the  session  was  the  bill  establishing 
a  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

A  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Sumner,  and  passed,  excited 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  England.  It  declared  that  the 
rebel  debt  or  loan  was  "  simply  an  agency  of  the  rebel- 
lion, which  the  United  States  can  never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances recognize  in  any  part,  or  in  any  way."  To 
the  parties  who  had  taken  the  rebel  loan  thinking  that 
the  South  was  sure  to  succeed,  or  at  least  to  secure  some 
terms  of  peace  which  would  provide  for  the  assumption 
of  the  rebel  debt,  this  resolution,  coming  as  it  did  after 
such  great  military  successes  on  our  part,  was  the  re 
verse  of  cheering. 

Two  messages  were  sent  to  Congress  by  the  President 
in  reference  to  approaching  International  Exhibitions  in 
Norway  and  in  Portugal,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  re- 
(^uesting  the  President  to  call  upon  the  citizens  to  join  in 
them. 

The  House  passed  a  bill  repealing  so  much  of  the  Con- 
fiscation Act  passed  July  17,  1862,  244,  as  prohibited  the 
forfeiture  of  the  real  estate  of  rebels  beyond  their  natnral 
lives.  But  the  Senate  failed  to  take  similar  action,  and 
the  law,  therefore,  remained  unchanged. 

Resolutions  were  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  that  soldiers  discharged  for 
sickness  or  wounds  should  be  preferred  for  appointment 
to  civil  offices,  and  recommending  citizens  generally  to 
give  them  a  similar  preference  in  their  private  business. 
The  President  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  feeling  which 
led  to  this  action,  as  appears  by  the  following  order, 
which  he  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  Mrs.  Bushnell 
as  postmistress  at  Sterling,  Illinois : — 

Mr.  Wasbburoe  has  presented  to  me  all  the  papers  in  tbis  case,  and 
finding  Hrs.  Bnahnell  as  well  recommended  as  an/  otber,  and  she  being 
tbe  widow  of  a  soldier  ^vho  fell  in  battle  for  the  Union,  let  her  be  ap- 
pointed. A.  Lincoln. 

The  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments in,  and  the  admission  of  Senators  and  Beptegenta-i 
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tivea  from,  Iiouisiana  and  Arkansas  was  brought  up  in  both 
Houses,  but  was  not  pressed  to  a  vote,  tliough  reports 
were  made  in  favor  of  sucli  recognition  and  admission. 

The  Tariff  Bill  was  modified,  a  bill  for  a  loan  of  1600,- 
000,000  was  passed,  with  many  other  bills  of  less  impor- 
tance, and  on  the  3d  of  March  Congress  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  Senate,  however,  was  at  once  convened  in  extra 
session,  by  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  President  on 
February  17th,  as  follows  :— 

Dbpabtuent  or  &tati. 

PROCLAMATION. 
By  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Whercai,  objecta  of  interest  to  the  United  States  require  that  the  Senate 
should  be  convened  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  4th  of  March  next,  to  re- 
ceive and  act  upon  such  communications  as  ma;  be  made  to  it  on  the  part 
of  the  Exocutive: 

Now,  therefore,  T,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
hii\e  considt-red  it  to  be  my  duty  to  issue  my  proclamation,  declaring  that 
an  extraordinary  occasion  requires  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
vene for  the  transaction  uf  business  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington, on  the  4tli  day  of  March  next,  at  noon  on  that  day,  of  which  all 
who  shall  at  that  time  be  entitled  to  act  as  members  of  that  body,  are 
hereby  required  to  take  notice. 
Given  aiider  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  at  "Waahing- 
ton,  this  seventeenth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
[L.  8.]     one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sisty-five,  and  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty-ninth. 

Abbaham  Lmoour. 
By  the  President: 

Wm.  H.  Sewaed,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  military  operations  during  February  continued  to 
furnish  cheering  successes.  The  peace  conference  had 
not  been  suffered  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  military 
movements.  The  rebel  commissioners  were  hardly  within 
their  lines  before  General  Grant  made  another  movement, 
taking  and  holding,  though  not  without  severe  loss, 
another  of  the  roads  leading  southwardly  out  of  Peters- 
burg, called  the  Vaughan  Road,  and  giving  our  troops 
command  of  yet  another  called  the  Boydton  Plankroad. 
A  very  encouraging  symptom  of  the  situation  was  the 
increasing  number  of  desertions  from  the  rebel  janks,! 
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by  which  General  I^e's  army  was  steadily  and  seriously 
diminishing. 

Our  own  forces  meanwhile  were  "being  continually  aug- 
mented by  new  recruits,  which  were  rapidly  obtained,  by 
the  6trong  exertions  made  in  every  district  to  avoid  a 
draft.  Many  questions  arose  and  had  to  be  decided  by 
the  President  in  reference  to  the  draft.  The  following 
letter  from  him  to  Governor  Smith,  of  Vermont,  was  called 
forth  by  complaints  that  its  bui'dens  were  not  equally 
distributed : — 

ExBcuTtvE  M^KBiON,  WAsniMOToif,  Fthrvary  8,  ISCi 
His  Excellency  Governor  Smith,  of  Vermont ; 

Complaint  is  made  to  me,  by  Vermont,  that  the  assignment  of  her 
quota  for  the  draft  on  the  pending  call  is  intrinsically  unjust,  and  also  in 
bad  faith  of  the  Governmeat's  promise  to  fairly  allow  credits  for  men 
previously  furnished.  To  illustrate,  a  supposed  case  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  must  between  them  furnish  six  thousand 
men  on  the  pending  call;  and  being  equal,  each  must  furnish  as  many  as 
the  other  in  the  long  run.  But  the  Government  finds  that  on  former  calls 
Vermont  furnished  a  surplus  of  five  hundred,  and  New  Hampshire  a  sur- 
plus of  fifteen  hundred.  These  two  surpluses  making  two  thousand,  and 
added  to  the  six  thonsund,  making  eight  thousand  to  be  furnished  by  the 
two  States,  or  four  thousand  each,  less  by  fiiir  cri.'dit8.  Then  subtract 
Vermont's  surplus  of  five  hundred  from  her  four  thousatid,  leaves  three 
thonsand  five  hundred  as  her  quota  on  the  pending  call;  and  likewise 
subtract  New  Hampshire's  surplus  of  fifteen  liundred  from  her  fonr  thon- 
sand, leaves  two  thousand  five  hundred  as  her  quota  on  the  pending  call. 
These  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  make 
precisely  six  thousand,  which  the  supposed  case  requires  from  the  two 
States,  and  it  is  just  equal  for  Vermont  to  furnish  one  thousand  more 
now  than  New  Hampshire,  because  New  Hampshire  has  heretofore  fur- 
nished one  thousand  more  than  Vermont,  which  equalizes  the  burdens 
of  the  two  in  the  long  run.  And  this  result,  so  far  from  being  bad  faith 
to  Vermont,  is  indispensable  to  keeping  good  faith  with  New  Hampshire. 
By  no  other  result  can  the  six  thousand  men  he  obtained  from  the  two 
States,  and  at  the  same  time  deal  justly  and  keep  faith  with  both,  and  we 
do  but  confuse  ourselves  in  questioning  the  process  by  which  the  right 
result  is  reached.     The  supposed  case  is  perfect  as  an  illustration. 

The  pending  call  is  not  for  three  hundred  thousand  men  subject  to  fair 
credits,  but  is  for  three  hundred  thousand  remaining  after  all  fair  credits 
have  been  deducted,  and  it  is  impossible  to  concede  what  Vermont  asks 
without  coming  out  short  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  or  makiag 
other  localities  pay  for  the  partiality  shown  her.  ^-~  i 
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This  upon  the  case  stilted.  If  there  be  different  reasons  for  making  an 
allowance  to  Vermont,  let  tliem  be  presented  and  considered. 

Yours  truly,  Abrauam  Lincoln. 

The  success  at  Fort  Fisher  was  ablj  followed  up  by 
General  Terry.  One  by  one  the  rebel  forts  on  the  Cape 
Fear  River  fell  into  our  hands,  and  on  the  5)2d  of  Febru- 
ary Wilmington  was  evacuated,  and  was  occupied  by  our 
troops  without  a  struggle. 

Heavy  cavalry  expeditions  were  prepared  and  sent  out 
through  the  Southwest,  in  different  directions,  and  made 
good  progress.  But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  month 
was  the  success  of  Sherman's  march  through  South  Caro- 
lina. Starting  from  Savannah,  he  moved  northwest 
through  swamps  which  were  thought  impassable  for  an 
army,  forced  the  line  of  the  Salkehatchie  River,  pressed 
on  into  the  heart  of  the  State,  and  on  the  17th  entered 
Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State,  without  a  battle.  His 
presence  there  made  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  a  neces- 
sity, and  on  the  next  day  our  forces  entered  its  grass- 
grown  streets,  and  the  old  flag  floated  again  from  FortSum- 
ti  T,  from  which,  four  years  before,  it  had  been  traitorously 
torn  down.  Sherman' s  progress  northward  continued  to 
be  rapid,  but  hardly  any  thing  that  he  could  do  could 
give  so  much  joy  as  the  fall  of  that  nest  of  treason  had 
given.  Coming,  as  it  did,  jnst  before  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary, it  made  the  celebration  of  Washington's  birthday 
one  of  great  rejoicing.  The  public  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington were  illuminated,  and  aU  over  the  country  it  was 
a  day  of  joy  and  gladness  of  heart. 

It  was  not  the  military  successes  alone  which  made  the 
people  glad:  a  general  system  of  exchanging  prisoners 
had  been  at  last  agreed  upon,  and  our  poor  fellows  were 
rapidly  coming  forward  out  of  those  hells  on  earth,  in 
which  the  rebel  authorities  had  kept  them. 

In  fact,  all  things  seemed  auspicious  for  the  future. 
The  close  of  President's  Lincoln's  first  Administration 
was  brilliant  in  itself,  and  gave  full  promise  of  yet 
brighter  things  to  come. 
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CHAPTEB     XX. 

THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  REBELLION. 

The  IsACGURiL  Addkbss. — Pboolamation  to  De&erters. — Speeches  hi 
THE  Peesidknt. — Desteuction  OF  Lee's  Army. — TuE  Pbksident's 
Visit  to  Eioumond. — Return  to  Washinqton. — Close  of  the  War. 

It  seems  hardly  credible  that  four  years  should  em- 
brace within  their  narrow  limit  so  immense  a  change 
as  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  iirst  Administration  had 
brought  to  the  country  and  to  himself.  When,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1861,  he  took  the  oath  of  office,  administered 
to  him  by  Chief-Justice  Taney,  the  horizon  was  dark 
with  storms,  whose  duration  and  violence  were  as  yet 
happily  unknown.  He  himself,  as  he  stood  on  the  steps 
of  the  Capitol,  was  an  untried  man,  sneered  at  by  those, 
who  had  held  the  reins  of  power  in  the  country,  an 
object  for  the  rising  hate  of  the  aspiring  aristocracy  of 
the  South,  which  had  already  sought  his  life,  and  would 
haye  sought  it  with  still  greater  vindictiveness,  if  a  tithe 
of  the  sagacity,  firmness,  honesty,  and  patriotism  which 
animated  his  breast  had  been  understood ;  even  then  an 
object  of  interest  and  growing  aflfection,  comparatively 
unknown  as  he  was  even  to  his  own  friends,  to  those 
who  saw  the  danger  which  was  overhanging  the  country, 
and  were  nei-ving  themselves  to  meet  it. 

But  now  the  fierceness  of  the  storm  seemed  to  be  pass- 
ing away,  and  clearer  skies  to  be  seen  through  the  rolling 
clouds.  The  citizen,  who,  four  years  before,  was  utterly  un- 
tried and  unknown,  was  now  the  chosen  leader  of  a  nation  of 
thirty  million  people,  who  trusted  in  his  honesty  as  they 
trusted  in  the  eternal  principles  of  Nature,  who  believed 
him  to  be  wise,  and  knew  him  to  be  abundant  in  patience 
and  kindness  of  heart,  with  an  army  of  half  a  million 
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men  and 'a  navy  of  hundreds  of  vessels  at  his  command, 
one  of  the  most  powerful,  certainly  the  most  loved  of  all 
the  leaders  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  There  could  be 
but  one  higher  step  for  him  to  attain,  and  to  that,  also,  in 
the  order  of  Providence,  he  was  soon  to  be  called. 

The  scene  of  his  re-inauguration  was  a  striking  one. 
The  morning  had  been  inclement,  storming  so  violently 
that  up  to  a  few  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Inaugural  Address  would  have  to  be 
di'livered  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  But  the  people  had 
gathered  in  immense  numbers  before  the  Capitol,  in  spite 
rif  the  storm,  and  just  before  noon  the  rain  ceased  and  the 
clouds  broke  away,  and,  as  the  President  took  the  oath  of 
office,  tlic  blue  sly  appeared  above,  a  small  white  cloud, 
like  a  hovering  bird,  seemed  to  hang  above  his  head,  and 
the  sunlight  broke  throngh  the  clouds  and  fell  upon  him 
with  a  glory,  afterwards  felt  to  have  been  an  emblem  of 
the  martyr's  crown,  wMch  was  so  soon  to  rest  upon  his 
head. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Chief-Justice 
Chase,  and  the  President  delivered  his  second  Inaugural 
Address  as  follows : — 

Fellow-Couhtrtmen  ; — At  this  second  appearing  to  take  the  oath  of 
the  Presidential  office,  there  is  less  occasion  for  an  extended  address  than 
there  was  at  the  first.  Then  a  statement  somewhat  in  detail  of  a  coarse 
to  be  pursned  seemed  very  fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  the  expiration 
of  four  years,  during  which  public  declarations  have  been  constantly 
called  forth  on  every  point  and  phase  of  the  great  contest  which  still  ab- 
sorbs the  attention  and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the  nation,  little  that  is 
new  could  be  presented. 

The  progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  depends,  is  as 
well  known  to  the  public  as  to  myself,  and  it  is,  I  trust,  reasonably  satis- 
factory and  encouraging  to  all.  With  high  hope  for  the  future,  no  pre- 
diction in  regard  to  it  is  ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  ycirs  ago,  all  thoughts 
were  anxiously  directed  to  an  impending  civil  war.  All  dreaded  it,  all 
sought  to  avoid  it.  While  the  inaugural  address  was  being  delivered 
from  this  place,  devoted  altogether  to  saving  the  Union  without  war, 
insurgent  agents  were  in  the  city,  seeking  to  destroy  it  with  war — 
seeking  to  di,,i^o]ve  the  Union  and  divide  the  effects  by  negotiation. 
Both  parties  deprecated  war,  but  one  of  them  would  make  war  rather 
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than  let  the  nation  survive,  and  the  other  ivonhl  accept  war  rather  than 
let  it  perish,  and  the  war  came.  One-eighth  of  tlie  wholo  p.jpulation 
were  colored  slaves,  not  distrilmted  generally  over  tin'  Cnioii,  but  lor;ilizt'<l 
in  the  Southern  part  of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  apeculiar  andpow<.T- 
fiil  interestr.  All  knew  that  this  interest  \va9  somvihow  tbo  cnnse  of  the 
■war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuate,  and  extend  this  interest  wns,  the  oiyect 
for  which  the  insurgents  would  rend  the  Union  hy  w.ir,  while  tlie  Gov- 
ernment claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than  to  reslriet  the  territorial  en- 
largement of  it. 

Neither  part/  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  tlie  duration  which 
it  has  already  attained.     Neither  anticipated  that  the  eanse  of  the  con- 
flict might  cease,  or  even  hefore  the  conflict  itself  slmnld  cease,     Fach* 
looked  for  an  easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less  fundamental  and  asti  landing. 

Both  read  the  same  Bible  and  pray  to  the  same  (Jo'l,  and  each  invokes  His 
aid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any  men  should  dare  ti> 
ask  a  just  God's  assistance  in  wringing  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other 
men's  faces,  bat  lot  ns  judge  not,  that  we  be  not  jud^red.  Tlje  prayer  of 
both  could  not  be  answered.  That  of  neither  hn^  lieeii  answered  fully. 
The  Almighty  has  ITis  own  purposes.  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences, 
for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come,  but  woe  to  that  man  Iiy  whom 
the  offence  coraeth.  If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  sbivery  is  one  of 
these  offences  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come,  but  which 
ha%nng  continued  through  His  appointed  time,  Re  now  wills  to  remove, 
and  that  He  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe 
due  to  those  by  whom  the  offence  came,  shall  we  discern  there  any 
departure  from  those  Divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  living 
God  always  ascribe  to  him?  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yft  if  God 
wills-that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bomlsman's  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  anotlier  drawn  with 
the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so,  still  it  must  be  said 
that  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether. 

With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  finish  the  work  wj-  are  in,  to  bind  op 
the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphans,  to  do  all  wiiich  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 

The  only  change  which  was  made  in  the  Cabinet  was 
one  made  necessary  by  the  resignation,  in  consequence  of 
his  election  to  the  Senate,  of  Mr.  Fessenden,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  whose  post  was  filled  on  the  6th  of  March, 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Hugh  McCullough,  of 
Indiana.     With  tills  exception,  affairs  went  on  as  before, 
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without  any  perceptible  change  in  their  working  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  of  Administration. 

The  Senate  met  in  extra  session,  and  at  once  had  a 
sharp  debate  on  the  admission  of  the  Senators  from  Ar- 
kansas, whose  credentials  were  finally  ordered  to  be  sent 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary.  The  other  business 
before  the  Senate  was  Executive  merely. 

One  of  the  acts  passed  by  Congress  near  the  close  of 
the  session  was  an  amendment  of  the  laws  for  calling 
out  the  National  forces,  one  provision  of  which  directed 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  de- 
serters to  return  to  their  duty  within  sixty  days.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  11th  of  March,  the  proclamation  was 
issued  as  follows : — 

A  PROCLAMATION". 

Whereas,  the  twenty-first  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  on  the 
3d  instant,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  several  acts  heretofore  passed 
to  provide  for  tlie  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  national  forces  and  for 
other  purposes,"  requires  that,  in  addition  to  the  other  lawful  penalties  of 
the  crime  of  Josertion  from  the  military  or  naval  service,  all  persons  who 
have  deserted  the  railitary  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  who 
shall  not  return  to  said  service  or  report  themselves  to  a  provost-marshal 
within  sixty  days  after  the  proclamation  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  have  voluntarily  relinquished  and  forfeited  their  cit- 
izenship and  their  right  to  become  citizens,  and  such  deserters  shall  be 
forever  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United 
States,  or  of  exercising  any  rights  of  citizens  thereof;  and  aD  persons  who 
shall  hereafter  desert  the  military  or  naval  service,  and  all  persons  who,  being 
duly  enrolled,  shall  depart  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  in  which  they  are 
enrolled,  or  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States  with  intent  to  avoid 
any  draft  into  the  military  or  naval  service  duly  ordered,  shall  be  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  this  section  ;  and  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required  forthwith,  on  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  issue  his  proclamation 
setting  forth  the  provisions  of  this  section,  jo  wliich  proclamatiou  the  Pres- 
ident is  requested  to  notify  all  deserters  returning  within  sixty  days  as 
aforesaid  that  they  stiall  be  pardoned  on  condition  of  returning  to  their 
regiments  and  companies,  or  to  such  other  organizations  as  they  may  be 
assigned  to,  until  they  shall  have  served  for  a  period  of  time  equal  to 
their  original  term  of  enlistment : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham  Ijncoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  issue  this  mj  proclamation  as  required  by  said  act,  or- 
dering and  requiring  all  deserters  to  return  to  their  proper  posts ;  and  I  do 
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Iiereby  notify  thein*  that  all  do^'orters  who  shnll  within  sixty  diiys  frora 
the  AaXv  ol'  this  prucJamation,  viz.,  on  or  before  the  10th  daj  uf  May,  1866, 
return  to  servici.-  or  report  tlieinselves  to  a  provo9t-iiinrsl);il,  ?-lmll  be 
pardoned  on  condition  that  thoy  return  to  tlieir  regiments  or  companies  or 
to  such  otlier  or;j:iuiizatioo  as  they  tn;iy  bo  assigned  to,  and  sltvc  the  re- 
mainder of  their  ^trigtnal  terms  of  enlistment,  and  in  addition  tiiereto  a 
period  equal  to  the  time  lost  by  de-^ertion. 

In  testimony  wliereof,  I  have  hereunto  >ot  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Wnsliington.  tliis  eleventh  day  of  March,  in  the  year 

r     1       of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  sixly-five,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  Stutos  the  eighty-ninth. 

Abraham  LiN<oi.y. 

By  the  President : 

WiLiJAM  H.  Beward,  S,'rrifary  of  State. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  of  our  armies  "whicli  this  proc- 
lamation gave — for  great  numbers  of  deserters  availed 
themselves  of  its  provisions — the  draft,  whicli  Ijad  bei'n 
often  postponed,  was  fairly  put  in  operation  on  tlie  15th 
of  March  ; — not  that  there  was  so  pressing  and  im- 
mediate a  need  of  men,  for  the  tide  of  military  suere^ses 
rontinued  to  roll  in  full  and  strong  in  our  favr  ;  but  the 
authorities  felt  called  upon  to  provide  for  future  contin- 
gencies, wliich  happily  never  arose. 

On  every  hand  the  prospects  of  the  rebellion  wfre 
growing  darker.  The  stream  of  deserters  from  Lee's  lines 
was  growing  larger  and  larger,  most  of  the  men  bringing 
their  arms  with  them,  and  all  nnitinij;  in  the  same  story  of 
the  demoralization  of  those  they  had  left  behind.  In  their 
extrL'mity,  the  rebel  leaders  even  began  to  turn  to  the 
negro  for  help,  and  various  propositions  were  introduced 
into  the  rebel  Congress  looking  towards  the  employment 
of  slaves  as  soldiers.  The  measure,  howver,  was  not  a 
popular  one,  for  it  was  felt  to  be  a  practical  abandonment 
of  those  ideas  of  slavery  for  whose  supremacy  tiie  rebel- 
lion had'  been  set  on  foot.  At  one  time  the  proposition 
before  the  rebel  Senate  for  arming  the  slaves  was  defeated 
by  one  vote.  The  President  referred  to  this  extremity  of 
theirs,  and  this  means  of  relief  which  they  had  sought,  in  a 
speech  which  he  made  when  a  rebel  flag,  captured  at 
Anderson  by  the  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Indiana  Vol- 
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Tinteers,  was  presented  to  Grovernor  Mortdn  in  front  of  thf 
National  Hotel  on  tlie  17th  of  March.  A  large  crowd  waw 
in  attendance.  Governor  Morton  made  a  brief  speech,  in 
which  he  congratulated  his  auditors  on  the  speedily  aj)- 
proaching  end  of  the  rebellion,  and  concluded  by  introdu- 
cing President  Lincoln,  whose  purity  and  patriotism  were 
confessed,  he  said,  by  all,  even  among  the  most  violent 
of  his  opponents.  His  Administration  would  be  recog- 
nized as  the  most  important  epoch  of  history.  It  had 
struck  the  death-blow  to  slavery,  and  clothed  the  Re- 
public with  a  power  it  never  before  possessed.  If  he 
had  done  nothing  more  than  put  his  name  to  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  that  act  alone  would  have  made  his 
name  immortal. 

The  President  addressed  the  assembly  substantially  as 
follows : — 

Fellow-Citizbn8: — It  will  be  but  a  very  few  words  that  I  shall  under- 
take to  say.  I  was  born  in  Kentucky,  raised  in  Indiana,  and  lived 
ill  Illinois;  and  now  I  am  here,  where  it  is  my  business  to  care  equally 
for  the  good  people  of  all  the  States.  I  am  glad  to  see  an  Indiana 
re^^njont  on  this  day  able  to  present  the  captured  flag  to  the  Governor 
of  Indiana.  I  am  not  disposed,  in  saying  this,  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  States,  for  all  have  done  equally  well. 

There  are  but  few  views  or  aspects  of  this  great  war  upon  which  I 
have  not  said  or  written  something  whereby  my  own  opinions  might  be 
known.  But  there  is  one — the  recent  attempt  of  our  erring  brethren,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  to  employ  the  negro  to  fight  for  them.  I  have 
neither  written  nor  made  a  speech  on  that  subject,  becaose  that  was 
their  business,  not  mine,  and  if  I  had  a  wish  upon  the  subject,  I  had 
not  the  power  to  introduce  it,  or  make  it  effective.  The  great  question 
with  them  was  whether  the  negro,  being  put  into  the  army,  will  fight  for 
them.  I  do  not  know,  and  therefore  cannot  decide.  They  ought  to 
know  better  than  me.  I  have  in  my  lifetime  heard  many  arguments 
why  the  negroes  ought  to  be  slaves;  but  if  they  fight  for  those  who 
would  keep  them  in  slavery,  it  will  be  a  better  argument  than  any  I 
have  yet  heard.  He  who  will  fight  for  that,  ought  to  be  a  slave.  They 
have  concluded,  at  last,  to  take  one  out  of  four  of  the  slaves  and  put 
them  in  the  army,  and  that  one  out  of  the  four  who  will  fight  to  keep 
the  others  in  slavery,  ought  to  be  a  slave  himself,  unless  he  is  killed  in  a 
fight.  While  I  have  often  said  that  all  men  ought  to  be  free,  yet  would 
I  allow  those  coloved  persons  to  be  slaves  who  want  to  be,  and  next  to 
then:  those  white  people  who  argue  in  favor  of  making  other  peoplo 
slaves.    I  am  in  favor  of  giving  an  appointment  to  such  white  men  tu 
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trj  it  oil  for  these  slaves.  I  will  say  one  thing  in  regard  to  the  negroes 
bt;ing  employed  to  fight  tor  them.  I  do  koow  he  cannot  fight  and  stay  al 
home  and  make  bread  too.  And  aa  one  is  about  as  important  as  the 
other  to  them,  I  don't  cartj  which  they  do.  I  am  ratiier  in  favor  of 
having  tliem  try  them  as  soldiers.  They  lack  one  Tote  of  doing  that,  and 
I  wish  I  could  send  my  vote  over  the  river  so  that  I  might  cast  it  in  favor 
of  allowing  the  negro  to  fight.  But  they  cannot  fight  and  work  both. 
We  must  now  see  the  bottom  of  the  enemy's  resources.  They  will 
stand  out  as  long  as  they  cao,  and  if  the  negro  will  fight  for  them  they 
must  allow  him  to  fight.  They  have  drawn  npoa  their  last  branch  of 
resourtfs,  and  we  can  now  see  the  bottom.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  end  so 
noar  at  hand.  I  have  said  now  more  than  I  intended,  and  will  tliereforu 
bid  you  good-by. 

But  even  the  culminating  interest  of  affairs  before  Rich- 
mond did  not  absorb  exclusively  the  President's  attention. 
On  the  17th  he  issued  the  following  pS^clamation  against 
persons  furnishing  arras  to  the  hostile  Indians  in  the 
West,  who,  stirred  up  by  emissaries  from  the  rt'bels,  or 
corning  to  the  conclusion  from  their  own  judgment,  that 
while  the  white  men  were  thus  fighting  each  other,  it  was 
surely  a  good  time  for  the  red  man  to  strike,  had,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  since  the  rebellion  broke  out,  spread 
terror  and  destruction  over  the  Northwest. 

Whereas,  Reliable  information  has  been  received  that  Imstile  Indians 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  have  been  furni-hcd  with  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  by  persons  dwelling  in  foreit:n  territory,  and 
are  thereby  enabled  to  prosecute  their  savage  warfare  upon  the  exposed 
and  sparse  settlements  of  the  frontier:  Xow,  therefore,  be  it  known  that 
■I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  and  direct  that  all  pt-Tsons  engaged  in  that  nefarious 
traffic  shall  be  arrested  and  tried  by  court-martial,  at  tJie  nearest  mili- 
tary post,  and  if  convicted,  shall  i*eceive  the  punishment  due  to  their 
deserts. 

In  witness  whereof,  1  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of    - 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  17th  day  of  March,  in  the 
[l.  b.]     year  of  our  Lord  1866,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  eighty-ninth.    , 

By  the  President :  Abeabam  Lincoln. 

Wm.  H.  Sevtabd,  Seeretary  of  State. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  following  orders  were  issued  by 
the  State  Department,  directed  against  blockade-runners, 
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.1  class  who  had  been  treated  too  long  with  leniency  and 
allowed  too  many  facilities  for  carrying  on  their  ti-affio, 
which  had  greatly  prolonged  the  war  and  increased  its 
burdens  and  difficulties : — 

DBPASTutHT  or  Btatk,  WiinraoTON,  March  19, 1665. 

The  President  directa  that  all  persons  who  now  are  or  hereafter  sliall 
be  found  within  the  United  States,  and  who  have  been  engaged  in  Iiold- 
ing  intercourse  or  trade  with  the  insurgents  by  sea,  if  they  are  citizens 
of  the  I'nited  States  or  domiciled  aliens,  be  arrested  and  held  as  prison- 
LTS  of  war  till  the  war  shall  close  ;  subject,  neTerthelesa,  to  prosecution, 
trial,  and  conviction  for  any  offence  committed  by  them,  as  spies  or  other- 
wise, nffainst  the  laws  of  war. 

The  President  further  directs  that  all  non-resident  foreigners  who  now 
iire  or  hereafter  shall  l)e  found  in  the  United  States,  and  who  have  been 
or  shall  have  been  engaged  in  violating  the  blockade  of  the  insurgent 
jiorts,  shall  leave  the  United  States  within  twelve  days  from  the  publica- 
tion of  this  order,  or  from  their  subsequent  arrival  in  the  United  States 
if  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  forty  days  if  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  coun- 
try. And  such  persons  shall  not  return  to  the  United  States  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war, 

Provost-Marshals  and  Marshals  of  the  United  States  will  arrest  and 
commit  to  military  custody  all  such  offenders  as  shall  disregard  this 
order,  whether  tliey  have  passports  or  not,  and  they  nill  be  detained  in 
such  custody  until  the  end  of  the  war,  or  until  discharged  by  subsequent 
order  of  the  President.  Wm.  H.  Sewabd, 

Secretary/  of  State. 

There  was  some  little  talk  during  the  first  part  of  the 
month  about  negotiations  for  peace.  The  rebels  seem  to 
have  thought  that,  having  failed  so  utterly  in  their  con- 
ference witli  the  President  and  Mr.  Seward,  they  might 
do  better  if  they  could  succeed  in  opening  negotiations 
directly  with  General  Grant.  The  President,  however, 
.again  di^feated  them  by  sending  the  following  order  : — 

WAsniMGTON,  March  8. 1S65— 12  r.  il 
Lieutenant-General  Grant: 

The  President  directs  me  to  say  to  yon  that  he  wishes  you  to  have  no 
conference  with  General  Lee,  unless  it  be  for  the  capitulation  of  General 
Lee's  army,  or  on  some  minor  and  purely  military  matter.  He  instructs 
ine  to  say  that  you  are  not  to  decide,  discuss,  or  confer  upon  any  political 
r(uestion.  Such  questions  the  President  holds  in  his  own  hands,  and  will 
submit  them  to  no  military  conferences  or  conventions.  Meantime  yon 
are  to  press  to  the  utmost  your  military  advantages. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 
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The  official  duties  wliich  devolved  upon  tlie  President 
were  very  heavy  after  liis  inauguration.     The  coming 
in    of   a   new    Administration,    though    there    was    so 
little  change,   called  forth   a   swarm   of   office-seekers, 
and  the  President's  time  and    strength  were  severely 
taxed.    He  was  for  a  time  quite  ill,  and  about  the  24th  of 
March  took   refuge  ia  a  visit  to  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac.   On  the  25th,  General  Lee  had  made  a  sudden  and 
desperate  attack  upon  Port  Stedman,  an  important  posi- 
tion on  the  right  of  our  lines  before  Petersburg,  com- 
mandinc;  our  communications  with  City  Point.      By  a 
surprise,  the  rebels  carried  the  fort  and  Un>\\.  some  pris- 
oners.    Hut  the  neighboring  fortifications  turned  a  terri- 
ble tire  upon  it,  and  oar  troops,  by  a  gallant  assault,  drove 
the  rebels  out  with  great  loss,  so  that  the  day,  which  began 
with  their  success,  was  turned  into  a  disastrous  defeat  for 
them.     An  attack  was  also  made  by  our  forces  on  our 
left,    and   important    advantages    were  gained    in    that 
quarter.      The  President  was  visiting  tlie  army  at  the 
time,  and  arrived  on.  the  field  in  time  to  witness  tlie  re- 
treat of  the  rebels,  and  to  learn  the  story  of  their  attack 
and  repulse  from  General  Parke,  whose  brave  fellows  of 
the  Nintli  Corps  had  retaken  Fort  Stedman.    The  Pres- 
idential party  continued  on  their  route  to  theextreme  right, 
going  within  six  miles  of  Richmond.     On  their  ride  they 
witnessed  the  crossing  to  the  south  side  of  the  James  of 
General  Sheridan's   cavalry,  with   which,  after  having 
raided  in  the  early  part  of  the  montli  to  tlie  west  of  Rich- 
mond, defeated  General  Early  utb  rly  at  Waynesboro', 
and  destroyed  the  James  River  Canal,  and  the  Lynch- 
burg Railroad,  and  done  inestimable  damage  to  the  rebels, 
he  had  come  back  by  way  of  the  White  House,  on  the 
Pamnnkcy,  and  was  now  crossing  to  the  south  side  of  the 
James  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  approaching  de- 
cisive assault  upon  the  army  of  General  Lee. 

General  Sherman  effected  a  junction  with  the  forces 
nnder  General  Terry's  command,  at  Goldsboro',  N.  C, 
on  the  19th  of  March. 
There  were  not  wanting  those   who  thought  that  hia 
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march  into   Korth   Carolina  was  a  march  into  danger. 
Said  one  of  thesi;  persons  to  the  President  one  day : — 

Mr.  Lincoln,  m  Slierniftn's  army  advances,  the  rebel  forces  neceBsarily 
concentrate  and  increase  in  number.  Before  long  Sherman  will  drive  the 
columns  of  Johnston,  Bragg,  Hoke,  and  others,  within  a  few  days'  marcii 
of  Lee'a  main  army.  May  not  Lee  suddenly  march  south  with  the  bulk 
of  his  army,  form  a  junction  with  Johnston's  troops,  and  before  Grant 
can  follow  any  considerable  distance,  strike  Sherman's  column  with  supe- 
rior force,  break  bis  linuH,  defeat  his  army,  and  drive  his  broken  frag- 
ments back  to  the  coast,  and  with  his  whole  army  give  battle  to  Grant, 
and  pevhiips  defeat  him  ? 

"  And  perliaps  not,"  replied  the  President.     "  Napoleon  tried  the  same 
,  game  on  the  British  and  Prussians,  in  1815.     He  concentrated  his  forces 
and  fell  suddenly  on  Bluchi.T,  and  won  an  ii^decisive  victory.     He  then 
wliirled  round  and  attacked  the  British,  and  met  his  Waterloo.     Bona- 
parte was  hardly  inferior  to  Lee  in  military  talents  or  experience. 

"  But  are  you  sure  that  Lee's  forces,  united  with  Johnston's,  could 
beat  Sbermnn's  army?  Could  be  gain  his  Ligny.  before  meeting  with  his 
Waterloo  when  be  attacks  Grant?  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  heap 
of  fight  in  one  hundred  thousand  Western  veterans.  They  are  a  good 
deal  like  old  Zach.  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista — they  don't  know  when  they 
are  whipped." 

The  President's  judgment  was  better,  his  hopefulness 
better  founded,  than  the  misgivings  of  his  questioner. 

Upon  General  Sherman's  arrival  at  Goldsboro',  he  made 
a  journey  to  City  Point,  where  he  and  General  Grant  held 
consultation  together,  and  with  the  President,  as  to  the  ■ 
campaign  now  about  to  commence.  General  Sherman 
immediately  returned  to  his  command,  and  on  the  30th 
the  decisive  final  movement  of  the  war  was  begun  by 
General  Sheridan,  who  moved  his  cavalry  towards  the 
south  and  the  left  of  our  army.  It  had  been  the  plan 
that  he  should  make  a  raid  upon  the  Southside  Railroad, 
but  when  he  had  gone  as  far  as  Dinwiddie  Court-House, 
he  was  ordered  by  General  Grant  to  abandon  the  raid, 
and,  in  concei-t  with  the  infantry  under  his  own  immediate 
command,  endeavor  to  turn  Lee's  right  flank. 

There  was  heavy  fighting  in  that  part  of  the  lines  on 
the  3Gth  and  the  31st  of  March,  for  Lee  knew  that  where 
Sheridan  was  he  must  have  a  strong  front  to  meet  him. 
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and  the  rebel  troops  were  thrown  out  in  that  part  of  tln^ 
lines  in  heavy  force.  The  President  remained  at  City 
Point,  and  at  3  p.  m.  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  : — 

At  12.30  p.  M.  to-day,  General  Grant  telegraphed  me  os  follows: 

There  Ima  been  much  Iiard  fighting  this  niornin?.  The  enemy  drove 
our  left  froiri  near  Oabiiuy'.-;  honsf  back  wl-II  towards  the  Huydtuu  PI;ink- 
ruad.  We  ate  imw  about  to  taku  the  otYunsivy  at  that  point,  and  1  hope 
will  more  than  recovi;r  tlie  lost  ground. 

Lat^-r-  ]ii-  tcief,'ra|>Iied  again  as  follows: 

Our  troojH,  at'ler  living  driven  back  to  the  Boydton  Plankroad.  turned 
and  drove  the  enemy  in  turn,  and  took  the  Wliite  Oak  road,  which  we 
now  lijvi,',  Thisyivi.';^  us  tht.^  ground  oi-eupied  b\  tin.'  tni.'iiiy  tins  Tnorning. 
I  will  send  yoii  a  rebel  flag  captured  by  our  troops  in  driving  the  enemy 
back.     Tiiere  have  been  fonr  flags  captured  to-day. 

Judsinjr  by  the  two  points  from  which  General  Grant  teK'L'i'aphs,  I  in- 
fer that  he  moved  his  head-quarters  about  one  mile  since  he  .sent  the  firat 
of  the  two  disi  latches. 

A,  Lincoln. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  General  Sheridan's  plans  and  the- 
valor  of  the  troops  proved  successful.  The  rebels  being 
flanked  b}-  the  Fifth  Corps,  which  had  been  placed  under 
his  command,  and  vigorously  attacked  in  front. by  the 
cavalry,  were  thoroughly  routed,  witli  a  loss  of  five  or 
six  thousand  prisoners,  besides  killed  and  wounded. 

The  only  dispatch  received  from  the  President  on  this 
day  was  one  sent  before  the  final  succ<'ss  was  acliieved, 
which  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 

The  rebel  right  wing  having  been  thus  crushed.  General 
Grant  not  only  threw  his  indomitable  left'  forward,  but 
ordered  a  general  attack  all  along  the  linns  at  daylight 
next  morning,  which  proved  everywhere  successfiil. 

The  following  dispatches  were  sent  by  the  President 
during  the  day,  and  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  battle 
and  its  results : — 

Cirr  Point,  Viroinia,  April  2, 1865—8  30  a.  H. 

Honorable  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War: 

Last  night  General  Grant  telegraphed  that  General  Sheridan,  with  hia 
cavalry  and  the  Fifth  Corps,  had  captured  three  brigades  of  infantry,  a 
train  of  wagons,  and  several  batteries;  the  prisoners  amounting  to  several 
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This  uioniing  General  Grant,  haviag  ordered  an  attack  aluiiy  the  wholo 
iine,  teltymplis  aa  follows  :— 

Both  Wriylit  and  Parke  got  through  the  enemy's  lines.  The  battle  now 
ratio's  liirioiisly.  General  Sheridan,  with  his  cavalry,  tlie  Fifth  Corps,  and 
Mile=i's  Division  of  the  Second  Curfis,  which  was  sent  to  him  this  inorniug, 
is  now  swoi.'ping  down  from  the  west. 

All  now  looks  highly  favonihle.  General  Ord  is  engaged,  hat  I  have 
not  yet  lK;u-d  the  result  in  his  front. 

A.  Lincoln. 

CiTT  PoiJ)T,  n  A.  ic,  April  2. 

Pisp.itrhes  are  frequently  coming  in.  All  is  going  on  finely.  Generals 
Parke,  Wriglit,  and  Ord's  lines  are  extending  from  the  Appomuttox  to 
Hatcher's  Kun.  They  have  all  broken  through  the  enemy's  intrenched 
lines,  taking  some  forts,  yans,  and  prisoners. 

Hheridan,  with  his  own  cav;ilry,  the  fifth  Corps,  and  part  of  the  Second, 
i«  wming  in  from  tlie  west  on  the  enemy's  flank.  Wright  is  already 
tearing  up  the  Southside  Ilailroad. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Cm  Point,  Viuciiii^  April  2,  3  p.  m. 
At  10.45  A.  M.  General  Grant  tolegraphs  as  follows: — 
Evury  thing  has  hcen  carried  from  the  left  of  the  Ninth  Corps.  The 
Sixth  C'lrps  ali>ne  Ciiptnred  mora  than  three  thousand  pvisnners.  The 
Sfcond  and  Twenty-fourth  Corps  ruptured  forts,  gnns,  and  prisoners  from 
the  enemy,  hut  I  cannot  tt'll  the  numbers,  yfv  are  now  closing  around 
the  works  of  tiie  lino  immediately  enveloping  Pi.'tersburi:.  All  looks  re- 
markably well.  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  Sheridan.  Hi.s  liead-quarters 
have  been  moved  np  to  Banks's  House,  OL'ar  the  Boydton  road,  about  three 
miles  southwest  of  Petersburg. 

A.    LlNCOLK. 
CiTi  Point,  Tieoinia,  April  2,  8.30  r.  u. 
At  4.30  p.  M.  to-day  General  Grant  telegraphs  as  follows  : — 
"We  are  now  up  and  have  a  continnous  line  of  troops,  and  in  n  few  hours 
will  be  intrenched  from  the  Appomattox  below  Petersburg  to  the  river 
iibove.     The  whole  captures  since  the  army  started  out  will  not  amount 
to  less  than  twelve  thousand  men,  and  probably  fifty  pieces  of  artillery. 
I  do  not  know  the  number  of  men  and  guna  accurately,  however.     A  por- 
tion of  Foster's  Division,  Twenty-fourth  Corps,  made  a  most  gallant  charge 
this  afternoon,  and  captured  a  very  important  fort  from  the  eueroy,  with 
its  entire  garrison. 

All  seems  well  with  us,  and  every  thing  is  quiet  just  now. 

A.    LiNOOLN. 

The  results  of  the  fighting  of  this  2d  of  April  were 
so  disastrous  to  the  rebels,  that  General  Lee  saw  at  once 
that  he  must  evacuate  Petersburg,  and  Richmond  also. 
His  dispatch  announcing  the  necessity  was  handed  to 
Ml'.  iJayis  wliile  at  church.      He  immediately  left  the 
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chnicli,  and,  making  a  hasty  preparation  for  d^'partuic', 
left  that  niglit  by  the  Danville  Railroad.  Kichuiond  and 
Petersburg  were  both  abandoned  during  the  night.  At 
half-past  eight  the  President  sent  the  following  dispatch 
to  Secretary  Stanton  :— 

/  This  morning  Lieutenant-General  Grant  reporta  Petersburg  evacuated, 
and  lie  is  conlident  tliat  Riclimond  also  is. 

He  is  pushing  forward  to  cut  off,  if  possible,  the  retreating  rebel  army. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Fifteen  minutes  before  this  dispatch  was  sent,  Bicliniond 
had  been  ocriipied  by  our  troops.  The  second  brigade 
of  the  Third  Division  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Army  Corps, 
under  Major-General  Wi-itzel,  were  the  first  to  enter  the 
citj'.  They  found  that  the  rebel  authorities  had  not  only 
carried  off  whatever  they  could,  but  had  set  tire  to 
tobacco  warehouses,  Government  workshops,  and  other 
buildings,  till  there  was  great  danger  that  the  whole  city 
would  be  consumed.  General  Weitzel  at  once  set  the 
men  to  work  to  put  out  the  fires,  and  re-established  as 
much  order  as  was  possible. 

The  President,  immediately  after  sending  the  above 
dispatch,  went  to  the  front,  where  all  things  had  changed 
at  once  from  the  terrors  of  the  fierce  assault  to  the  exul- 
tation of  eager  pursuit.  General  Grant's  objective  in 
the  whole  campaign  had  been,  not  Richmond,  but  Lei^'s 
army  ;  and  for  that  he  pushed  forward,  regardless  of  the 
captared  cities  which  lay  behind  him,  showing  himself  as 
relentless  in  pursuit  as  he  had  been  undaunted  in  at- 
tack. 

The  President  did  not,  indeed,  folloAV  the  army  in  its 
forced  march  to  cut  off  Lee's  retreat,  but  he  did  what 
would  be  almost  as  incredibh',  if  we  did  not  know  how 
difRcult  he  found  it  to  attribute  to  others  hatred  of 
which  he  felt  no  impulse  himself — he  went  to  Richmond 
on  the  day  after  it  was  taken. 

Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  or  more  striking 
than  his  entrance  into  the  rebel  capital.  He  came  up  in 
a  man-of-war,  about  two  p.  m.,  to  the  landing  called  thu 
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Rouketts,  about  a  mile  below  the  city,  and  thi*nce,  ac- 
companit'd  by  bis  }ouiig  son  and  Admiral  ForbT,  came 
to  the  city  in  a  boat.  His  coming  was.  unannounced. 
No  roll  of  drums  or  preHented  arms  greeted  his  approach. 
He  had  not  even  a  military  guard.  The  sailors  who  had 
rowed  him  up  accompanied  him,  armed  with  carbines. 
He  camr  in  no  triumphal  car,  not  even  on  horseback,  to^ 
be  "the  observed  of  all  observers;"  but,  like  any  other 
citizen,  walked  up  the  streets  towards  General  Weitzel's 
liead-quaiteis,  in  tlie  house  occupied  two  days  before  by 
Ji'tferson  Davis.  But  tlie  news  of  liis  arrival  spread  as 
he  walked,  and  from  all  sides  the  colored  peoph^  came 
running  together,  with  cries  of  intense  exultation,  to 
trreet  tlieir  deliverer.  A  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly^ 
thus,  from  personal  observation,  describes  the  scene  : — 

They  jratlK-red  round  the  President,  ran  ahead,  hovered  npon  the  flanks 

of  thu  little  company,  and  hung  like  a  dark  cloud  upon  the  rear.  Men. 
women,  and  children  joined  tht.^  constantly-increasing  throng.  The} 
I'iimt;  from  all  the  by-streets,  running  in  breathless  haste,  shouting  and 
lialh^oing,  and  dancing  with  delight.  The  men  threw  up  their  hats,  the 
wnmen  waved  their  bonnets  and  handkerchiefs,  clapped  their  hands,  and 
«;tng,  "  (ilory  to  (iod!  glory,  glory!"  rendering  all  the  praise  to  God, 
who  had  hi.'ard  their  wailings  in  the  past,  their  meanings  for  wivo-;,  1ms- 
haiids,  fhildren,  and  friends  .-..ild  out  of  their  siglit^  had  given  theiii  fre»?- 
dom,  and  al'tL-r  long  years  of  waiting,  had  permitted  them  thus  unexpect- 
edly to  behold  ttie  face  of  their  gri.'at  benefactor. 

"  I  tliank  yon,  dear  Jeans,  that  I  behold  President  Linkura !'"  was  the 
exclamation  of  a  woman  who  stood  npon  the  threshold  of  ber  humble 
homL-,  and  with  streaming  eyea  and  clasped  hands  gave  thanks  aloud  to 
the  Saviour  of  men. 

Another,  more  demonstrative  in  her  joy,  was  jumping  and  striking  her 
hands  with  all  her  might,  crying,  "  Bloss  de  Lord!  Bless  de  Lord! 
Bless  dc  Lord !"  ;is  if  there  could  be  no  end  to  her  thanksgiving. 

The  air  ran;;  with  a  tumultuous  chorns  of  voices.  The  street  became 
almost  impassable  on  account  of  the  increasing  multitude,  till  soldiers 
were  suninirjned  to  clear  the  way.         *         *         * 

The  walk  was  long,  and  the  President  halted  a  moment  to  rest,  "  May 
de  good  Lord  bless  you.  President  Linkum  I"  said  an  old  negro,  removing 
liis  hat  and  bowing,  with  tears  of  joy  i-olling  down  his  cheeks.  The  Pres- 
ident removed  his  own  hat,  and  hoc  d  in  silent'e;  bnt  .t  was  a  bow 
which  upset  the  forms,  laws,  cu-^tonis,  and  ceremonies  of  centuries.  It 
was  a  death-shock  to  chivalry  and  a  mortal  wound  to  caate.    Eecogniza  ft 
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Digger!    FtuigU!     A  woman  in  an  adjoining  house  bebeld  it,  and  turned 
from  tbe  scene  in  unspeakable  disgust. 

Arrived  at  General  Weitzel's  head-quarters,  after  a 
brief  interval  the  President  held  a  sliort  levee,  tlien  took 
a  rapid  drive  ahout  the  city,  and  left  on  his  return  at 
half-past  six  p.  m. 

On  Tliursday  he  again  visited  Riclmiond,  accompanied 
hy  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Vice-President  Johnson,  and  several 
Senators  and  others.  He  held  interviews  while  here  with 
some  of  ilie  leading  men,  who  sought  to  obtain  from  him 
something  which  should  make  the  submission  of  the 
South  more  easy,  and  sliould  save  to  the  rebel  leaders  as 
much  as  possible  of  their  wealtli  and  power.  By  tliem 
he  was  urged  to  issue  a  f  onciliatory  j)roclaniation.  He 
did,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  send  to  General  AVeitzel  the 
following  order,  allowing  the  reassembling  of  tlie  Virginia 
Legislature  for  the  purpose  stated  in  the  order : — 

U>U1-QCARTEKS   ABMIU   OF  TOB   UNCTKD   StATM,  t 

Citv  Point,  April  C,  1S65.  ( 

M^or-General  Weitzel,  T^ichmond,  Va. : 

It  lias  been  intimated  to  me  tiiat  tlie  gentlemen  who  have  aeted  as  the 
Legislature  of  \'irgiriia,  in  support  of  the  rebelhon,  i»;iy  noiv  desire  to 
assemljle  at  Richmond  and  tal<e  measures  towitlidraw  tlie  V'irginiatroops 
and  other  support  from  resistance  to  the  General  Guvernmeiit.  If  they 
attempt  it,  give  tliem  permission  and  protection,  until,  if  at  all.  they 
attempt  some  action  hostile  to  the  United  States,  in  vs-hieh  case  you  will 
notify  them,  give  them  reasonable  time  to  leave,  and  at  the  end  of  which 
time  arrest  any  who  remain.  Allow  Judge  Campbell  to  see  this,  but  do 
not  make  it  public. 

Yours,  &e., 

A.  Lincoln. 

As  Lee  surrendered  the  remains  of  his  army  to  Gen- 
eral Grant  on  Sunday,  April  9,  that  reason  no  longer  ex- 
isted ;  and,  on  the  12th,  General  Weitzel  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  President  in  Washington  to  annul  the 
call,  as  the  necessity  for  it  had  passed. 

The  President  returned  to  Washington  on  April  9th, 
liis  return  having  been  hastened  somewhat  by  an  acci- 
dent to  Mr.  Seward,  who  had  been  thrown  from  liis 
carriage  some  days  previous,  and  had  broken  his  right  arm^ 
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and  liis  jaw.  The  news  of  Le^'s  surrender  reached  Wash- 
ington shortly  alter  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived,  and  caused  the 
greatest  rejoicing,  not  only  in  \\''ashington,  but  over  the 
whole  country.  In  fact,  the  people  had  been  borne  on 
the  top  of  a  lofty  wave  of  joy  ever  since  Sheridan's 
vielory  at  the  Five  Forks,  and  this  but  intensitied  the 
universal  exultation.  A  large  company  waited  on  the 
President  on  ^Monday  afternoon  to  congratulate  him.  In 
answer  to  their  call,  he  appeared,  merely  to  say : — 

If  the  corapany  had  aasembled  by  appointraetit,  eorae  mistake  had  crept 
in  their  Qiiderstanding.  He  Jiad  appeared  before  a  lurger  audience  than 
tills  one  tii-day,  and  lie  would  repeat  what  he  then  said,  namely,  lie  sup- 
pnsi.'d  owing  to  the  great,  gi-i.-d  news,  there  would  be  eome  di.'monstration. 
IIl'  wnuld  [irc't'i;r  to-morrow  i-vening,  \Khen  he  shuuld  he  quite  willing, 
and  he  lioped  rt;ady,  to  say  something.  Ik'  desired  to  be  particular,  be- 
cause <.'vcry  thing  he  said  got  into  print.  Occupyin;;  the  position  he 
did,  a  mistake  would  produce  harm,  and  therefore  lie  wanted  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  make  a  mistake.     [A  voice,  "  You  have  not  made  any  yet."J 

Tlie  Pif'sident .was  greeted  with  cheers,  and,  after  bid- 
ding the  crowd  good-evening,  retired. 

On  the  next  evening,  an  immense  crowd  assembled  at 
the  Executive  Mansion,  which,  as  well  as  the  various 
departments,  was  illuminated  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
Tlie  city,  too,  was  ablaze  with  bonfires  and  waving  with 
flags. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  of  joy,  too  soon  to  be 
changed  into  grief  as  deep  as  this,  exultation  was  high, 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  this,  his  last  public  address, 
on  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  April,  as  follows : — 

Fbllow-Citizenb;— We  meet  this  evening  not  in  sorrow,  but  in  gladness 
of  heart.  The  evacnation  of  Petersburg  and  Kicliiuond,  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  principal  insurgent  army,  give  hope  of  a  righteous  and 
sp-iedy  peace,  whose  joyous  t^-xpression  cannot  be  restrained.  In  tlie 
midst  of  this,  however,  He  from  whom  all  blessings  flow  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

A  call  for  a  national  thanksgiving  is  being  prepared,  and  will  be  duly 
promulgated.  Nor  must  those  whose  harder  part  gives  us  the  cause  of 
rejoicing  be  overlooked.  Their  honors  must  not  be  parcelled  oot  with 
'ithcrm.  I  myself  was  near  the  front,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  transmit- 
ting much  of  the  good  news  to  yon.     But  no  part*of  the  honor  for  plan     ' 
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or  oxecution  in  mine.  To  General  Grant,  his  skilful  otlicer-^.  and  Iiriive 
men,  all  bi'lungs.  The  gallant  navy  stdod  ready,  but  v,-m  not  in  n.;iili  to 
take  active  part.  By  these  recent  auccesses,  the  reinau^'unition  of  the 
national  aiitiiority — reconstruction — which  has  had  a  large  share  of 
thought  from  the  first,  is  pressed  much  more  closely  upon  our  attentidn. 
It  is  fraught  with  great  ditlicuHy,  Unlike  a  case  of  war  betwien  iruK'- 
pendcnt  n;ition3,  there  in  no  authorized  organ  for  us  to  treat  with — no  one 
man  has  authority  to  give  up  the  rebellion  for  any  oth<-r  man,  Vi'e 
simply  must  begin  with  and  mould  from  disorganized  and  discordant  ele- 
ments. Nor  is  it  a  smnll  additional  embarra-ssment  tliat  we,  the  l.ival 
people,  dift'er  among  ourselves  as  to  the  mode,  maimer,  and  measure  of  re- 
construction. As  a  general  rule,  I  abstain  from  reading  the  reports  of  at- 
tacks upon  myself,  wishing  not  to  be  provoked  by  that  to  whirli  I  cannot 
properly  offer  an  answer.  In  spite  of  this  precaution,  however,  it  comes  to 
my  knowledge  that  I  am  much  censured  for  some  supposed  ngency  in  sotting 
up  and  seeking  to  sustain  the  new  State  Government  ofLouIsiiina.  In  this  1 
have  done  just  so  much  and  no  more  than  the  public  knows.  Intlie  Annual 
Message  of  December,  18f>3,  and  the  accompanying  proclamation,  I  pre- 
sented a  plan  of  reconstruction,  as  the  phrase  goes,  wliich  I  promised,  if 
adopted  by  any  State,  would  be  acceptable  to  and  sustained  by  the  Ex- 
cHutive  Government  of  the  nation.  I  distinctly  stated  that  this  wu.'i 
not  the  only  plan  which  might  possibly  be  acceptaMc,  and  I  alsii  di-'- 
tinctly  protested  that  the  Execntive  claimed  no  right  to  say  when  in- 
whetber  members  should  be  admitted  to  seats  in  Congress  from  such 
States.  This  plan  was  in  advance  submitted  to  the  then  Cabinet,  and 
approved  by  every  member  of  it.  One  of  them  suggested  that  I  should 
then  and  in  that  connection  apply  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to  the 
theretofore  excepted  parts  of  Virginia  and  Louisiana;  that  I  should  drop 
the  suggestion  about  apprenticesliip  for  freed  people,  and  that  I  should 
omit  the  protest  against  ray  own  power  in  regard  tp  the  admission  of 
members  of  Congress.  But  even  he  approved  every  part  and  parcel  of 
the  plan  which  has  since  been  employed  or  touched  by  the  action  of 
Louisiana.  The  new  Constitution  of  Louisiana,  declaring  emancipation 
for  the  whole  State,  practically  applies  the  proclamation  to  the  part  pre- 
viously excepted.  It  does  not  adopt  apprenticesliip  for  freed  people,  and 
19  silent,  as  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  about  the  admission  of  mem- 
bers to  Congress.  So  that,  as  it  applied  to  Louisiana,  every  member  of 
the  Cabinet  fully  approved  the  plan.  The  message  went  to  Congress, 
and  I  received  many  commendations  of  the  plan,  written  and  verbal,  and 
not  a  single  objection  to  it  from  any  professed  emaucipationiat  came  to 
my  knowledge  until  after  the  news  reached  Washington  that  the  people 
of  Louisiana  had  begun  to  move  in  accordance  with  it.  From  about 
July,  1862,  I  had  corresponded  with  different  persons  supposed  to  be  in- 
terested in  seeking  a  reconstruction  of  a  State  Government  for  Louisiana. 
When  the  message  of  1863,with  the  plan  before  mentioned,  icached  New 
Orleans,  General  Banks  wrote  me  that  he  w:is  confident  that  the  people, 
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ivitli  Ilia  military  co-operation,  would  reconstruct  substantiallj'  on  tliat 
plan.  I  wrotf  U<  him  and  some  of  thoin  to  try  It.  Tlicy  tried  it,  and 
the  result  is  linown.  Snch  liM  been  my  only  agency  in  getting  np  thL> 
Loui-iiana  Government.  Aa  to  sustaining  it,  my  promise  ia  out,  as  before 
stated.  But  aa  bad  proinises  are  better  broken  than  kept,  I  shall  treat 
this  as  a  bad  promise  and  break  it,  wlienever  I  eliall  be  convinced  that 
keeping  it  13  adverse  to  tlie  public  interest;  but  I  have  not  yet  been  bo 
convincfd.  T  have  been  sliown  a  letter  on  tliia  8ut>iect,  supposed  to  b©  an 
nbk'  oiic',  in  which  the  wrik-r  expresses  regret  that  my  mind  has  not 
seemed  to  be  definitely  fixed  upon  the  question  whether  the  seceded 
States,  so  called,  are  in  the  Union  or  out  of  it.  It  would  perhaps  add 
astonishment  to  his  regret  were  he  to  learn  that  since  I  have  found  pro- 
fessed Union  men  t-ndeavoriiig  to  answer  that  question,  I  have  purposely 
forborne  any  public  expression  upon  it.  As  appears  to  me,  that  question 
has  nut  been  nor  yot  is  a  practicjilly  material  one,  and  tliat  any  discussion 
of  it,  while  it  tliu^  remains  practically  immaterial,  could  have  no  effect 
other  tlian  tin*  mischievous  one  of  dividing  our  friends.  As  yet,  what- 
ever it  may  become,  that  question  is  bad  as  the  basis  of  a  controversy,  and 
good  for  nothing  at  all — a  merely  pernicious  abstraction.  "We  all  agree 
that  the  seceded  Si  atos,  so  ealled,  are  out  of  their  proper  practical  relation 
with  t)ie  Ui)i')n,  and  that  the  sole  object  of  the  Government,  civil 
and  militjiry,  in  regard  to  those  States,  is  to  again  get  thera  into  their  proji- 
er  practicitl  rolation.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  fact 
easier,  to  do  this  without  deciding  or  even  considering  whether  those 
States  have  ever  heen  out  of  the  Union,  flian  with  it.  Finding  themselves 
safely  at  hom«,  it  would  be  utterly  immaterial  whether  they  had  been 
abroad.  Let  us  all  join  in  doing  the  acts  necessary  to  restore  the  proper 
practicid  relations  between  these  States  and  the  Union,  and  each  forever 
after  innocently  inilulge  his  own  opinion  whether,  in  doing  the  acts,  he 
brought  the  States  from  without  into  the  Union,  or  only  gave  them  proper 
assistance,  they  never  having  been  out  of  it.  The  amount  of  constituency, 
so  to  speak,  on  which  the  Louisiana  Government  rests,  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  a!l  if  it  contained  fifty  thousand,  or  thirty  thousand,  or  even 
twenty  thousand,  instead  of  twelve  thousand,  as  it  does.  It  i^  also  imsatis- 
factory  to  some  that  the  elective  franchise  is  not  given  to  the  colored  man. 
I  would  myself  prefer  that  it  were  now  conferred  on  the  very  intelligent,  and 
on  those  who  serve  our  cause  as  soldiers.  Still,  the  question  is  not  whether 
the  Louisiana  Government,  as  it  stands,  is  quite  all  that  is  desirable. 
The  question  is,  Will  it  be  wiser  to  take  it  as  it  is  and  help  to  improve  it, 
or  to  reject  and  disperse  ?  Can  Louisiana  be  brought  into  proper  practical 
rcKtion  with  the  Union  sooner  by  sustaining  or  by  discarding  her  new  State 
Gov trnroent  ?  Some  twelve  thousand  voters  in  the  heretofore  Slave  State 
of  Louisiana  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Union,  assumed  to  be  the  light- 
I'til  pulitical  power  of  the  State,  held  elections,  organized  a  State  Govern- 
ment, adopted  a  Free  State  Constitution,  giving  the  benefit  of  public 
schools  equally  to  black  and  white,  and  empowering  the  I^egislature  to 
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confer  the  elective  franclii^e  iijion  the  colored  man.  This  Legislature 
has  fth-eady  voted  tq  ratify  the  Constitutional  Amendment  roft-nlly  pa^i-^ed 
by  Congress,  abolisliing  sl.ivcry  tlironi,'hoat  tlie  n.itiun.  TIk-l-  twelw 
thousjind  persons  are  tlius  fully  committed  to  !liu  Vn'mn  ajid  to  [n;i-petu- 
ate  freedom  in  thi.'  State— .■otnmittcd  to  the  very  thinf,'M.  and  iK-arly  oil 
things,  the  nation  wants — and  they  ask  the  nation's  recognition  and  ita 
assistance  to  make  good  this  committal.  Now,  if  -we  reji-ct  and  spurn 
them,  we  do  our  utmost  to  disorganize  and  disperse  them.  Wl'.  in  fact, 
Bay  to  the  white  man  :  You  are  wortliless  or  worse ;  we  will  neither  lielp 
you  nor  be  help^-d  by  yon.  To  the  blacks  we  say  :  Tliis  cnp  of  liberty 
which  these,  yonr  old  masters,  held  to  your  lips,  we  will  da.sh  fri'm  you, 
and  leave  you  to  the  chances  of  gathering  the  spilled  and  scattered  con- 
tents in  some  vague  and  undefined  when,  where,  and  how.  If  this  course, 
discouraging  and  paralyzing  both  white  and  black,  hti>  any  tL'ndency  to 
bvint:  Louisiana  into  proper  practical  r^-datioos  with  the  Union.  I  havt;  so 
far  been  unable  to  pi-rceivc  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  wc  recognize  and 
sustain  the  new  Government  of  Louisiana,  the  convei-we  of  all  this 
is  made  true.  We  encourage  the  hearts  and  nerve  the  arms  of  twelve 
thousand  to  adhere  to  their  work,  and  argue  for  it,  and  proselyte  for  it, 
and  fight  for  it,  and  feed  it,  and  grow  it,  and  riiten  it  to  a  complete  suc- 
cess, The  colored  man,  too,  in  seeing  all  united  for  him.  in  inspired  with 
vigilance,  and  energy,  and  daring  to  the  same  end.  Grant  that  he  desires 
the  elective  francliise,  will  he  not  attain  it  sooner  by  saving  the  already 
advanced  stejis  towards  it,  than  by  running  backward  over  tlicm?  Con- 
cede that  the  new  (lovernment  of  Louisiana  is  only  to  what  it  sliould  be 
as  the  egg  is  to  the  fowl,  we  shall  sooner  have  the  fowl  by  IinteJiing  the 
pgg  than  by  smashing  it.  [Laughter.]  Again,  if  we  reject  Louisiana,  wo 
also  reject  one  vote  in  favor  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  National 
Constitution.  To  meet  tliis  proposition,  it  has  been  argued  that  no  more 
than  three-fourths  of  those  States  M'hich  have  not  attempted  secession  are 
necessary  to  validly  ratify  the  amendment.  I  do  not  commit  myself 
against  this,  further  than  to  say  that  such  a  ratification  would  be  qnea- 
tionable,  and  sure  to  be  persistently  questioned,  while  a  ratifieation  by 
three-fourths  of  all  the  States  would  be  unquestioned  and  unquestionable. 
I  repeat  the  question,  Can  Louisiana  be  brought  into  proper  practical 
relation  with  tlie  Union  sooner  by  sustaining  or  by  discarding  her  new 
l^tate  Government?  What  has  been  said  of  Louisiana  will  apply  to  otlier 
States.  And  yet  so  great  peculiarities  pertain  to  each  State,  and  such  im- 
portant and  sudden  changes  occar  in  the  same  State,  and  withal  so  new 
and  unprecedented  is  the  whole  case,  that  no  excloaive  and  inflexible 
plan  can  safely  be  prescribed  as  to  details  and  collaterals.  Such  exclu- 
sive and  inflexible  plan  would  surely  become  a  new  entanglement.  Im- 
portant [irinciples  may  and  must  be  inflexible.  In  the  present  situation, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  it  may  be  my  duty  to  make  some  new  announcement 
to  the  jieople  of  the  South.  I  am  considering,  and  shall  not  fail  to  act, 
when  satisfied  that  action  will  be  proper. 
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The  surrender  of  Lec^  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
war,  and  enabled  the  President  to  place  matters  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing,  botii  at  liome  and  with  foreign  nations. 

The  following  proclamations  were  issued  on  April  li- 
the first  .substituting  a  closing  of  certain  ports  for  the 
blockade,  as  he  was  authorized  to  do  by  act  of  Congreas 
of  July  18,  1861;  the  second  correcting  an  error  in  the  first : 
and  the  third,  to  announce  to  foreign  nations  that  the  re- 
strictions which  they  had  placed  upon  our  national  vessels; 
must  be  withdrawn,  or  the  same  treatment  would  be  ex- 
tended to  them  : — 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

W/icreas,  by  ray  ]»roclaiiiation  of  the  19th  and27th  days  of  April,  1861, 
tlie  ports  of  the  United  States  in  the  Statc-s  of  Virginid,  North  Carolina, 
Soutli  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas  were  declared  to  be  subject  to  blockade;  but  whereas  the  said 
blockade  lias,  in  consequence  of  actual  military  occupation  by  this  Govern- 
ment, sincf  been  conditionally  set  aside  or  relaxed  in  resiit-ct  to  the  ports 
.if  Norf.dk  and  Alexandria  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  Beaufort  in  the  State 
of  Niirth  Carolina,  Port  Royal  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  Pensacola 
and  Fernandina  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  New  Orleans  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana;  and 

Whereas,  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  on  the 
13th  of  July  1861,  entitled  "  An  Act  further  to  provide  for  the  collection 
of  duties  on  imports  and  other  purposes,"  the  President,  for  the  reasons 
UuTfiu  set  forth,  is  authorized  to  close  certain  ports  of  entry  : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  proclaim  that  the  ports  of  RichnnMid,  Tappahan- 
nock,  Cherrytown,  Torktown,  and  Petersburg,  in  Virginia;  of  Camden, 
Elizabeth  City,  Edenton,  Plymouth,  Washington,  Newbern,  Ocracoke,  and 
Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina ;  of  Charleston,  Georgetown,  and  Beaufort, 
in  South  Carolina;  of  Savannah,  St,  Mary's,  Brunswick,  and  Darien,  in 
Georgia ;  of  Mobile,  in  Alabama ;  of  Pearl  River,  Shieldsboro',  Natchez,  and 
Vicksburg,  in  Mississippi;  of  St.  Augustine,  Key  West,  St.  Mark's,  Port 
Leon,  St.  John's,  Jacksonville,  and  Apulachioola,  in  Florida;  of  Techc, 
Franklin,  in  Louisiana;  of  Galveston,  La  Salle,  Brazos  de  Santiago,  Point 
Isabel,  and  Brownsville,  in  Texas,  are  hereby  closed,  and  all  riglit  of  im- 
portation, warehousing,  and  other  privileges  shall,  in  respect  to  the  ports 
aforesaid,  cease  until  they  shall  have  again  been  opened  by  order  of  the  Pres- 
ident ;  and  if,  while  the  awd  ports  are  so  closed,  any  ship  or  Vessel  from 
beyond  the  United  States,  or  having  on  board  any  articles  subject  to  duties, 
shall  attempt  to  enter  any  such  port,  the  same,  together  with  its  tackle, 
ipparel,  furniture,  and  cargo,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 
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In  witpess  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  ray  haad  and  caused  tba  sea' 

nf  the  UDited  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  WaaWngton  this    eleventh  day  of  April,    in 

the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sizty-fiTe, 

[L.  ».]    and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  pf  America  the 

eighty-ninth. 

Abbaham  Ja^ools. 
VitLiAM  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of -State. 

Whereat^  by  my  proclamation  of  this  date,  the  port  of  Key  West,  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  was  inadvertently  included  among  those  which  are  not 
open  to  commerce, — Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  do  hereby  declare  and  make  known  that  the  said  port 
of  Key  West  ia  and  shall  remain  open  to  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 
upon  the  same  conditions  by  which  that  commerce  has  heretofore  been 
governed.     In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereuato  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  of 
[l.  s.]    the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty- 
ninth. 

Abbaham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President ; 

William  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

Whereas,  for  some  time  past,  vessels  of  war  of  the  United  States  have 
been  refused  in  certain  ports  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  they 
were  entitled  by  treaty,  public  law,  or  the  comity  of  nations,  at  the  same 
time  that  vessels  of  war  of  the  country  wherein  the  said  privileges  and  im- 
munities have  been  withheld  have  enjoyed  them  fully  anil  uninterruptedly 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  which  condition  of  things  has  not  always 
been  forcibly  resisted  by  the  United  States,  although  on  tlie  otlier  hand 
they  have  not  failed  to  protest  against  and  declare  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  same.  In  the  view  of  the  United  States  no  condition  any  longer 
exists  which  can  be  claimed  to  justify  the  denial  to  them  by  any  one  of 
said  nations  of  the  customary  naval  rights  such  as  has  heretofore  been  so 
unnecessarily  persisted  in.  Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  make  known  that,  if  after  a  reasDoabla 
time  fibsll  have  elapsed  for  the  intelligence  of  this  proclamation  to  have 
reached  any  foreign  country  in  whose  ports  the  said  privileges  and  im- 
munities shall  have  been  refused  as  aforesaid,  they  shall  continue  to  be  so 
refused  as  aforesaid,  then  and  thenceforth  the  same  privileges  and  im- 
munities shall  be  refused  to  the  vessels  of  war  of  tlie  country  in  the  ports 
of  theUnited--States,  and  this  refusal  shall  continue  until  the  war  vessels  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  been  placed  upon  an  entire  equality  in  the  for- 
eign ports  aforesaid  with  similar  vessels  of  other  cuuntries.  The  United 
States,  whatever  claim  or  pretence  may  have  existed  heretofore,  are  now 
44 
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at  least  entitled  to  claim  and  ooncode  an  entire  and  friendly  equality  of 
rights  and  hos[iitalitie3  with  all  miiritime  nations. 

Id  witness*  wliereuf  I  have  hereunto  aet  my  hand  and  caused  the  sea]  of 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City   of  Washington  this  eleventh  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  bisty-flve,  and 
[l,  8.]       of  the  iiidepeudence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty- 
ninth. 

A,  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

WjLUAM  H,  Sewahd,  SecTCtary  of  State. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  measures  adopted  which  indi- 
cated that  the  war  was  over,  the  rebellfon  crushed,  and 
the  era  of  peace  and  good  feeling  about  to  be  ushered  in. 

On  the  13th,  the  Secretary  of  War  announced  that, 
*' after  mature  consideration  and  consultation  with  the 
Lieutenant-General  upon  the  results  of  the  recent  cam- 
paign," the  Department  determined  upon  the  following 
measures,  to  be  carried  into  immediate  effect,  viz.  : — 

First. — To  stop  all  drafting  and  recruiting  in  the  loyal  States. 

Second. — To  curtail  purchases  of  arms,  ammunition,  quartermaster's  and 
commissary's  supplies,  and  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  military  establish' 
mentin  its  several  branches. 

Third. — To  reduce  the  number  of  general  and  staff  officers  to  the  ac- 
tual necessities  of  the  service. 

Fourth. — To  remove  all  military  restrictions  upon  trade  and  commerce, 
80  far  aa  may  be  consistent  with  public  safety. 

This  determination  of  the  Government,  announced  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  14th  of  April,  afforded  the  country 
a  substantial  and  most  welcome  assurance  that  the  war 
was  over.  The  heart  of  the  nation  beat  high  with  grati- 
tude to  the  illustrious  Chief  Magistrate,  whose  wisdom 
and  patience  had  saved  his  country ;  but  whose  glory, 
not  yet  complete,  was,  before  another  sun  should  rise, 
destined  to  receive  the  seal  of  immortality. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ASSASSINATION. 
The  Condition  op  the  CorNTRT. — .\8sa8rination  of  the  President. — 

illKDEBODS   ASSADLT   UPON   SECBETAIiV    SewaHD. — TdE   Fd.VEEAL   PbO- 
0E8SI0N  FHOM     WASHINGTON   TO    Si'lllNGFIELD,  Il.l.INOlS. — FaTE     OF   THE 

Assassins. — Estimate  of  Mr.  Linc oln'b  Character. — Conclusion. 

The  w.ir  was  over.  The  great  rebellion  which,  for 
four  long  years,  had  been  assailing  the  nation's  life,  was 
quelled.  Richmond,  the  rebel  capital,  was  taken,  Lee's 
army  had  surrendered,  and  the  flag  of  the  Union  was 
floating,  in  reassured  supremacy,  over  the  whole  of  the 
National  domain.  Friday,  the  14th  of  April,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  in  18C1,  by 
Major  Anderson  to  the  rebel  forces,  had  been  designated 
by  the  Government  as  the  da}"  on  which  the  sAmt'  officer 
should  again  raise  the  American  flag  upon  the  fort,  in 
presence  of  an  assembled  multitude,  and  with  ceremonies 
befitting  so  auspicious  an  occasion.  Tlie  whole  land  re- 
joiced at  the  return  of  peace  and  the  prospect  of  re- 
newed prosperity  to  the  whole  country.  President  Lin- 
coln shared  this  common  joy,  but  with  a  deep  intensity 
of  feeling  which  no  other  man  in  the  whole  land  could 
ever  know.  He  saw  the  full  fruition  of  the  great  work 
which  had  rested  so  heavily  on  his  hands  and  heart  for 
four  years  past.  He  saw  the  great  task — as  momentous 
as  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man — which  he  had  ap- 
proached with  such  unfeigned  diffidence,  nearly  at  an 
end.  The  agonies  of  war  had  passed  away — he  had  won 
the  imperishable  renown  which  is  the  high  reward  of  those 
who  save  their  country,  and  he  could  devote  himself 
now  to  the  welcome  task  of  healing  the  wounds  which 
war  had  made,  and  consolidating,  by  a  wise  and  mag- 
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iianimous  policy,  tin'  severed  sections  of  our  conmiou 
Union.  Mr.  Lincoln's  heart  was  full  of  the  generous 
sentiments  which  these  circumstances  were  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  inspire.  On  the  morning  of  Friday,  a  Cabinet 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  he  was  even  more  than 
usually  cheerful  and  hopeful,  as  he  laid  before  the  Secre- 
taries his  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  the 
conquered  jteople  of  the  Southern  States.  And  after  the 
meeting  was  over  he  talked  with  his  wife,  with  all  the 
warmth  of  his  loving  nature,  of  the  four  years  of  stomi 
through  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  pass,  and  of 
the  p  'aceful  sky  on  which  the  opening  of  his  second 
term  uad  dawned.  His  mind  was  free  from  forebodings, 
and  tilled  only  with  thoughts  of  kindness  and  of  future 
peace. 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  had  failed  to  estimate  aright  one  of  the 
elements  inseparable  from  civil  war — the  deep  and  malig- 
nant passion  which  it  never  fails  to  excite.  Free  from 
the  faintest  impulse  of  levenge  himself,  he  could  not  ap- 
preciate its  desperate  intensity  in  the  hearts  of  others. 
Mr.  Seward,  with  his  larger  experience  and  more  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  human  nature,  had  repeatedly  told  him 
that  so  great  a  contest  could  never  close  without  passing 
through  an  era  of  assassination — that  if  it  did  not  come  as 
a  means  of  aiding  the  rebel  cause,  it  would  follow,  and 
seek  to  avenge  its  downfall,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all 
who  were  responsibly  and  conspicuously  connected  with 
tlie  Government,  to  be  prepared  for  this  supreme  test  of 
their  courage  and  patriotic  devotion.  Mr.  Seward  himself, 
had  acted  upon  this  conviction,  and  had  stood  at  his  post 
always  prepared  for  sudden  death.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  un- 
willing to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  such  a  crime. 
To  all  remonstrances  against  personal  exposure,  he  replied 
that  his  death  could  not  possibly  benefit  the  rebel  cause, 
but  would  only  rouse  the  loyalty  of  the  land  to  fresh  in- 
dignation, and  that  no  precautions  he  could  take  would 
defeat  the  purpose  of  his  murder,  if  it  were  really  enter- 
tained. He  continued,  therefore,  his  habit  of  walking 
alone  from  the  Executive  Mansion  to  the  War  Department 
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lute  at  night,  and  of  riding  unattended  to  his  sumnicr 
residence,  the  Soldiers'  Home,  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
Capital,  until  the  Seeretary  of  War  finally  forced  his 
reluctant  assent  to  the  presence  of  a  guard.  From  time 
(o  time  during  his  Administration,  he  had  received  letters 
threatening  him  with  assassination,  hut  as  they  were  anon- 
ymous, and  couched  in  language  of  bravado,  he  put  them 
aside  without  remark. 

As  the  war  drew  towards  its  close,  and  the  rebel  cause 
seemed  tottering  to  its  fall,  warnings  of  more  significance 
reached  the  Government,  and  arrested  the  attention  of  it.s 
leading  members.  Hints  of  plots  against  the  President's 
life,  among  the  rebel  agents  abroad  and  in  Canada,  began 
to  multiply,  and  towards  the  last  of  March,  Secretary 
Seward  received  from  our  cunsuls  in  London  and  Liver- 
pool detailed  reports  of  revelations,  made  to  their  secret 
agents  in  France,  of  a  comprehensive  conspiracy  against 
the  lives  of  the  President  and  Generals  Grant  and  Sher- 
man, assumed  to  be  the  main  bulwarks  of  the  National 
cause.*  These  warnings  were  so  distinct  and  direct,  that 
Mr.  Seward  consulted  Secretary  Stanton  in  regard  to 
them,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  lay  the  subject 
before  the  President  the  next  day,  and  earnestly  represent 
to  him  the  expediency  of  avoiding,  for  a  time,  all  public 
gatherings,  and  all  nei-dless  exposure  to  possible  assault. 
But  the  next  day  Mr.  Seward  was  thrown  from  his  car- 
riage and,  his  foot  catching  in  the  steps,  he  was  dragged 
for  some  distance,  and  so  seriously  injured,  tliat  he  was 
compelled  to  dismiss  all  thought  of  public  matters  from 
his  mind.  Mr.  Lincoln's  visit  to  Riclimond  had  led  to 
remonstrances  from  friends,  who  feared  that  some  rebel 
fanatic,  frenzied  by  the  overthrow  of  tin.'  rebel  cause, 
might  seek  revenge  in  the  murder  of  the  President,  and 
he  had,  in  reply,  given  assurances  that  he  would  take 
all  due  precautions.  But  the  matter  evidently  made  but 
a  momentary  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  his  persona! 
.  demeanor  in  all  respects  remained  unchanged. 

On  Friday,  the  14th,'  he  breakfasted  with  his  son,  Cap- 

*  See  Appendix. 
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tain  Robert  Lincoln,  wlio  was  on  tlie  atafl'  of  General 
Grant,  and  from  whom  he  heard  full  details  of  the  sur- 
render of  General  Lee,  of  which  Captain  Lincoln  had 
been  an  eye-witness.  He  received  various  public  men 
after  breakfast,  among  whom  were  Speaker  Colfax  and 
ex-Senator  J.  P.  Hale,  and  conversed  freely,  in  a  tone 
of  high  and  hopeful  courage,  of  tlie  immediate  political 
future.  Nothing  can  indicate  more  clearly  the  elation  of 
mind  with  which  the  President  regarded  the  future  of  the 
country,  now  that  its  safety  had  been  assured,  than  the 
language  he  addressed,  in  conversation  at  this  interview, 
to  Mr.  Colfax,  wlio  was  at  this  time  preparing  for  a  jour- 
ney overland  to  the  Pacific  coast.     Said  he ; — 

'■  Mr,  Colfax,  I  waut  you  to  take  a  message  from  me  to  the  iiuDerB 
whom  yon  visit.  I  have  very  large  ideas  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  our 
natioD.  I  believe  it  jiracticaily  inexhaustible.  It  abounds  all  over  the 
Western  country,  from  the  Eoeky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and  its  devel- 
opment has  scarcely  Lommenced.  During  the  war,  when  we  were  add- 
ing a  couple  of  millions  of  dollars  every  day  to  our  national  debt,  I  did 
not  care  about  eucouragiiig  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  our  precious 
metals.  We  had  the  country  to  save  first.  But  now  that  the  rebellion 
is  overthrown,  aud  we  know  pretty  nearly  the  amount  of  our  national 
debt,  the  more  gold  and  silver  we  mine,  we  make  the  payment  of  that 
debt  so  much  the  easier.  Now,"  said  he,  speaking  with  more  emphasis, 
"I  am  going  to  encourage  that  in  every  possible  way.  We  ahall  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  disbanded  soldiers,  any  many  have  feared  that 
their  return  Lome  ja  such  great  numbers  might  paralyze  industry,  by 
furnishing,  suddenly,  a  greater  supply  of  labor  than  thtre  will  he  demand 
for,  I  am  going  to  try  to  attract  them  to  the  hidden  wealth  of  our  moun- ' 
tain  ranges,  wheie  there  is  room  enough  for  all.  Immigration,  which 
even  the  war  has  not  stopped,  will  land  upon  our  shores  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  per  year  from  overcrowded  Europe.  I  intend  to  point 
them  to  the  gold  and  silver  that  wait  for  them  in  the  West.  Tell  the 
miners  for  me,  that  I  shall  promote  their  interests  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability;  because  their  prosperity  is  the  prosperity  of  the  nation;  and," 
said  he,  his  eye  kindling  with  enthusiasm,  "  we  shall  prove,  in  a  very  few 
years,  that  we  are  indeed  the  treasury  of  the  world." 

At  eleven  o'  clock  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet, 
already  referred  to,  which  was  rendered  more  than  usu- 
ally interesting  by  the  presence  and  report  of  General 
Grant,  who  had  come  direct  to  Washington  from  the  field, 
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without  even  entering  the  rebel  Capital  hi'  had  conquered, 
forgetful  of  himself,  and  eager  only  to  secure  to  the  country 
the  best  fruits  of  the  victory  he  had  achieved.  At  this 
meeting  tlie  policy  to  be  adopted  towards  the  rebel  States 
was  freely  canvassed — all  the  leading  points,  submitted  by 
the  President,  commanded  the  hearty  acquiescence  of  the 
Cabinet  and  of  General  Grant,  and,  as  the  result  of  the 
intei'view,  Secretary  Stanton  says  he  felt  that  the  Govern- 
ment -vas  stronger  than  at  any  previous  period,  since  the 
rebellion  began.  After  the  meeting  was  over.  President 
Lincoln  arranged  to  attend  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  ex- 
pecting to  be  accompanied  by  General  Grant,  and  sent 
his  messenger  to  Ford' s  Theatre  to  engage  a  box.  In  the 
afternoon  he  received  and  conversed  for  a  long  time  witli 
several  public  men  from  his  own  State,  and  in  the  early 
evening  had  an  interview  with  Speaker  Colfax  and  Hon. 
George  Aslimun,  of  Massachusetts,  for  whom,  as  an  old 
friend,  he  liad  a  warm  regard.  The  conversation  fell 
upon  the  apprehension  widely  felt  for  his  life  during  his 
visit  to  Richmond,  and  he  said  that  he  should  have  felt 
the  same  fears  concerning  any  one  else  under  tlie  same 
circumstances,  but  he  could  not  feel  that  he  himself  was 
in  any  danger  whatever.  He  afterwards  gave  Mr.  Asli- 
mun a  card,  directing  his  immediate  admission  tlie  next 
morning,  when  Mr.  Ashrauu  wished  to  see  him  upon 
business  —  and,  turning  to  Mr.  Colfax,  said,  '"You  are 
going  to  the  theatre  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  me,  are  yon 
not?"  Mr.  Colfax,  however,  had  other  engagements  for 
the  evening,  and  could  not  go.  Mr.  Lincoln  told  him  he 
would  be  glad  to  stay  at  home,  but  the  people  expected 
both  General  Grant  and  himself,  and  as  General  Grant 
had  left  town,  he  did  not  like  to  disappoint  them  alto- 
gether. He  then  again  urged  both  Mr  Ashmun  and  Mr. 
Colfax  to  accompany  him,  but  they  both  excused  them- 
selves on  the  score  of  previous  engagements.  At  a  little  af- 
ter eight  o'clock  the  President,  with  Mrs.  Lincoln,  entered 
their  carriage,  and  halting  at  the  residence  of  Senatoi- 
Harris,  where  they  were  joined  by  Major  H.  R.  Rathbone, 
the  step-son,  and  by  Miss  Clara  W.  Harris,  the  daughter, 
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of  the  Senator,  they  proceeded  to  Ford's  Theatre,  in 
Tenth  Street,  and  imniediately  entered  the  box  prepared 
Tor  their  reeeption. 

This  box  was  ou  tlie  second  floor  of  the  theatre,  looking 
down  upon  tlie  stage,  and  on  its  right  as  the  spectator  enters 
the  building.  A  narrow  passage-way  from  the  front  behind 
the  dress-circle  leads  to  a  door,  which  opens  inwardly  into 
an  entry  about  eight  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide  ;  from 
whioli,  at^its  fartlK-'r  end,  another  door  opens  directly  into 
the  box.  The  President,  passing  through  these  doors,  seat- 
ed himself  in  a  liigli-backed  rocking-chair,  placed  for  him 
at  tlie  corner  of  tlie  box  nearest  the  audience,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln sitting  next  to  him  on  his  right.  Miss  Harris  sitting 
next,  ill  tile  corner  of  the  box  farthest  from  the  audience, 
and  Major  Katlibone  sitting  on  a  sofa  just  behind  Miss 
Harris.  The  box  was  a  double  one,  with  a  front  of  about 
ten  feet  looking  upon  tlie  stage,  a  small  pillar  rising  from 
the  centre  of  the  railing  to  the  ceiling  above.  An  Amer- 
ican Hag  had  been  hung  iu  front,  in  honor  of  the  Presi- 
dent' s  attendance.  The  door  which  entered  the  box  was 
directly  behind  the  President,  and  about  five  feet  from 
his  chair  ;  it  was  left  standing  open  during  the  evening. 

The  play  for  that  evening  was  the  "American  Cousin." 
During  tile  performance  the  attendant  of  the  President 
came  oat  from  the  box  and  sat  a  few  feet  from  the  outer 
door  leading  to  it.  At  about  nine  o'clock  a  man  came  to 
the  vicinity,  with  a  large  official  envelope  in  his  hand,  ad- 
dressed, as  is  believed,  to  General  Grant,  and  inquired 
for  the  President's  messenger,  to  whom  he  exhibited  the 
envelope,  and  of  whom  he  made  some  inquiry,  and  then^ 
went  away.  At  fifteen  minutes  after  ten,  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  an  actor  by  profession,  passed  along  the  passage 
behind  the  spectators  in  the  dress-circle,  showed  a  card 
to  the  President' s  messenger,  and  stood  for  two  or  three 
miiiuies  looi-dng  down  upon  the  stage  and  the  orchestra 
below.  He  then  entered  the  vestibule  of  the  President's 
iiox,  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  fastened  it  by  bra- 
cing a  short  plank  against  it  from  the  wall,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  opened  from  the  outside.     He  then  drew  a  smaU 
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silver-mounted  Derringer  pistol,  which  he  carrird  iu  his 
right  hand,  liolding  a  long  double-edged  daf;f;er  in  iii.s 
left.  All  in  the  box  were  intent  on  the  proceediniis  upon 
thi'  stage  ;  but  President  Lincoln  was  leaning;  forward, 
holding  aside  the  curtain  of  the  box  with  his  left  iiand, 
and  looking,  with  his  head  slightly  turned,  towards  the 
audience.  Booth  stepped  within  the  inner  door  into  the 
box,  directly  behind  tlie  President,  and,  holding  the  pis- 
tol just  over  the  back  of  the  chair  in  which  he  sat,  sliot 
him  througli  the  back  of  the  head.  Mr.  Lincoln's  head 
fell  slightly  forward,  and  his  eyes  closed,  but  in  every 
other  respect  his  attitude  remained  unchanged. 

The  rc])(>rt  of  the  pistol  startled  tliose  in  the  box,  and 
Major  Ratlibone,  turning  his  eyes  from  the  stage,  saw, 
through  tlie  smoke  which  filled  the  box,  a  man  standing 
between  him  and  the  President.  He  instantly  sprang 
towards  him  and  seized  him  ;  but  Booth  wrested  himself 
from  his  i-'rasp,  and  dropping  the  pistol,  struck  at  him 
with  the  dagger,  intiicting  a  severe  wound  upon  his  left 
arm,  near  tlie  shoulder.  Booth  then  rushed  to  the  front 
of  the  box — sliouted  •■  Sic  semper  tyraniiis /" — put  his 
hand  upon  the  railing  in  front  of  tlic  box.  and  leaped 
over  it  upon  the  stage  below.  As  he  went  uver  his  spur 
caught  in  the  flag  which  draped  tlie  front,  and  he  fell ; 
but  recovering  himself  immediately,  lie  rose,  brandished 
the  dagger,  and  facing  the  audience,  shouted  "  TJie  South 
is  avenged  !^^  He  then  rushed  across  the  stage  towards  the 
passage  which  led  to  the  stage-door  in  the  rear  of  the 
theatre.  An  actor  named  Hawke  was  tile  only  person 
on  the  stage  when  Booth  leaped  upon  it,  and  seeing 
Booth  coming  towards  him  M'ith  the  dagger  in  his  hand, 
he  ran  off  the  stage  and  up  a  flight  of  stairs.  Booth  ran 
tliroiiu;h  the  passage-way  beside  the  scenes,  meeting  one 
or  two  persons  only,  whom  he  struck  from  his  path,  went 
out  at  thi;  door  which  stood  open,  and  which  he  closed 
behhid  him,  and  mounting  a  horse  which  he  had  brought 
there,'  and  which  a  lad  was  holding  for  him,  he  rode  over 
the  Anaeosta  bridge,  across  the  east  branch  of  the  Poto- 
mac, giving  his  real  name  to  the  guard  who  challenged 
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liim,  and  found  a  temporary  refugi.^  among  the  rebel  sym- 
pathizers of  Lower  Maryland. 

The  discharge  of  the  pistol  had  not  apprised  the  au- 
dience of  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction.  By  many 
it  was  supposed  to  be  an  incident  of  the  play,  and  it  was 
not  until  Booth  liad  leajjed  from  the  box  and  crossed  the 
stage,  tiiat  there  was  any  general  suspicion  of  what  liad 
taken  place.  Mr.  J.  B.  Stewart,  who  was  seated  in  the 
orchestra  stalls,  leaped  upon  the  stage  and  pursued  the 
flying  assassin,  but  he  reached  the  stage-door  only  in 
time  to  see  him  riding  off  on  the  horse  he  had  mounted. 
Major  Rathbone,  seeing  that  the  President  was  uncon- 
scious, started  for  assistance  through  the  door  which 
Booth  had  barred.  Miss  Laura  Keene,  the  leading  ac- 
tress in  the  play,  came  upon  the  stage,  entered  the 
box,  and  calling  on  all  in  the  house  to  keep  quiet, 
bathed  the  head  of  the  unconscious  victim,  and  required 
the  crowd  to  fall  back  and  give  him  air.  The  house  was 
speedily  in  confusion — the  lights  were  turned  off,  and 
the  multitude  dispersed.  Several  surgeons  soon  came 
forward  and  made  an  examination  of  the  President's  per- 
son, and  as  soon  as  the  wound  was  discovered,  he  was 
removed  from  the  theatre  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Peterson, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Tenth  Street,  where,  in  a  small 
room  on  the  first  floor,  he  was  laid  diagonally  across  a 
large  bed.  He  was  at  once  divested  of  his  clothing  ;  the 
surgeons  in  attendance,  Surgeon-General  Barnes  presi- 
ding, examined  the  wound,  and  it  was  at  once  seen  that 
he  could  not  possibly  survive  many  hours.  Tlie  ball 
had  entered  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  behind  the  left 
ear,  and  three  inches  from  it.  Its  course  was  obliquely 
forward,  traversing  the  brain,  and  lodging  just  behind 
the  right  eye.  The  President  was  at  once  surrounded  by 
the  prominent  officers  of  the  Government.  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
overcome  with  emotion,  was  led  from  the  theatre  to  the 
house  where  her  husband  lay.  Secretary  McCuUough, 
Attorney-General  Speed,  Secretary  Welles,  Senator  Sum- 
ner, and  other  distinguished  gentlemen,  remained  in  the 
roo.n  through  the  niglit.  When  first  brought  into  the  house 
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the  President's  breatliing  was  regular,  but  difficult.  This 
continufd  throughout  the  night,  he  giving,  with  occa- 
sional exceptions,  no  indications  of  suffering,  and  remain- 
ing, with  closed  eyes,  perfectly  unconscious.  At  about 
seven  in  the  morning  liis  breathing  became  more  difficult, 
and  was  interrupted  at  intervals  sometimes  for  so  long  a 
time  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  At  twi'nty-two 
minutes  past  seven  he  ceased  breathing,  and  thus  e.Kpired. 
There  was  no  convulsive  action,  no  rattling  in  the  throat, 
no  appearance  of  suffering  of  any  kind — none  of  the 
symptoms  which  ordinarily  attend  dissolution  and  add 
to  its  tenors.  From  the  instant  he  was  struck  by  the 
ball  of  the  assassin,  he  had  not  given  the  slightest  indica- 
tion that  he  was  conscious  of  any  thing  that  occurred 
around  him. 

The  news  that  the  President  had  been  shot  spread  at 
once  through  the  town,  and  was  instantly  followed  by 
tidings  of  a  murderous  assault,  stiU  more  terrible  in  its 
details,  upon  the  Secretary  of  State.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  accident  by  whi(;h  Mr.  Seward  was  llirown 
from  his  carriage,  and  seriously  injured.  His  right  arm 
was  broken  above  the  elbow,  his  jaw  was  fractured,  and 
his  whole  system  seriously  shattered.  For  nearly  a  fort- 
night he  had  been  confined  to  his  bed,  unable  to  swallow 
any  thing  but  liquids,  and  reduced,  by  pain  and  this 
enforced  abstinence,  to  a  state  of  extrenn.*  debility.  His 
room  was  on  the  third  floor  of  his  residence  in  Madison 
Place,  fronting  on  President  Square,  and  the  bed  on  which 
he  lay  stood  opposite  the  door  by  which  the  room  was 
entered,  and  about  ten  feet  from  it.  At  a  few  minutes 
past  ten — within  five  minutes  of  the  time  when  the  Pres- 
ident was  shot — a  man,  proved  afterwards  to  be  Lewis 
Payne  Powell,  generally  known  as  Payne,  rang  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Seward's  residence,  and  said  to  the  colored 
lad  who  opened  it  that  he  had  some  medicines  prescribed 
for  Mr.  Seward  by  Dr.  Verdi,  his  family  physician, 
which  he  must  deliver  in  person.  The  lad  said  that 
no  one  could  go  up  to  Mr.  Seward's  room;  but  Payne 
pushed    him   aside    and   rushed   up  '  stairs.      He    had 
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reached  the  third  floor,  and  waa  about  to  enter  Mr. 
Seward' s  room,  when  he  was  confronted  by  Mr.  Frederick 
W.  Seward,  the  Secretary's  son,  to  whom  he  made  the 
same  statement  of  liis  errand.  He  was  refused  admis- 
sion, when  lie  drew  a  pistol  and  sn.ijiped  it  at  Frederick 
witiiout  effect ;  he  then  struck  hhii  with  it  upon  the  head 
twice,  with  such  force  as  to  break  the  pistol  and  prostrate 
his  victim,  fracturing  his  skull.  Hearing  the  noise,  Miss 
Fannie  Seward,  who  was  in  luT  father's  room,  opened  the 
door,  into  whicli  Payne  instantly  rushed,  and,  drawing  a 
bowie-knife,  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  and  made  three 
powerful  stabs  at  the  throat  of  Mr.  Seward,  who  had 
raised  himself  up  at  the  tirst  alarm,  and  who  instantly 
divined  the  real  nature  and  intention  of  the  assault. 
Each  blow  inflicted  a  terrible  wound,  but,  before  the 
assassin  could  deal  another,  he  was  seized  around  the 
body  by  an  invalid  soldier  named  Robinson,  who  was  in 
attendance  as  nurse,  and  who  strove  to  drag  the  murderer 
from  his  victim.  Payne  at  once  struck  at  Kobinsou 
and  inflicted  upon  him  sevt-ral  serious  wounds,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  freeing  himself  from  his  grasp. 
Mr.  Seward,  the  instant  his  murderej-'s  attention  was 
withdrawn  from  him,  threw  himself  off  the  bed  at  the 
farther  side ;  and  Payne,  finding  that  his  victim  was 
thus  beyond  his  reach,  broke  away  from  Robinson, 
and  rushed  to  the  door.  The  colored  lad  in  the  lower 
hall  had  run  into  the  street  for  help,  and  Miss  Fannie 
Seward  shouted  "Murder!"  from  the  upper  window.  The 
assassin,  on  reaching  the  upper  hall,  met  Major  Augustus 
Seward,  another  son  of  the  Secretary,  whom  he  struck 
with  his  dagger,  and  on  the  stairs  encountered  Mr. 
Hansell,  one  of  the  Secretary's  attendants,  whom  he 
stabbed  in  the  back.  Forcing  his  way  through  all  these 
obstacles,  he  rushed  down  the  stairs,  and  iinding,  to  his 
surprise,  no  one  there  to  oppose  his  progress,  he  passed 
out  at  the  front  door,  mounted  a  horse  he  had  left  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  house,  and  rode  leisurely  away. 

When  the  news  of  this  appalling  tragedy  spread  through 
the  city,  it  carried'  consternation  to  every  heart.    Tread- 
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ing  close  on  the  heels  of  the  Prosid'Mit's  murder— perpe- 
trati'd,  indeed,  at  thr  same  instant — it  was  instinrtively 
felt  to  be  the  work  of  a  conspirauy,  secret,  ivmorseless, 
and  terrible.  The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton,  had 
left  Mr.  Seward's  bedside  not  twenty  minutes  before 
the  assault,  and  was  in  his  private  chamber,  prepar- 
ing to  retire,  when  a  messenger  brought  tidings  of  the 
tragedy,  and  summoned  his  instant  attendance.  On  his 
way  to  Mr.  Seward's  house,  Mr.  Stanton  heard  of  tlie 
simultaneous  murder  of  the  President,  and  instantly  felt 
that  the  Government  was  enveloped  in  the  meshes  of  a 
conspiracy,  whose  agents  were  unknown,  and  whiclx  was 
all  the  more  terrible  for  the  darkness  and  mystery  in 
which  it  moved.  Orders  were  instantly  given  to  close  all 
drinking-shops  and  all  places  of  public  resort  in  the  city, 
guards  were  stationed  at  every  point,  and  all  possible 
precautions  were  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  Vice-Preei- 
dent  and  other  prominent  Government  officials.  A  vagne 
terror  brooded  over  the  population  of  the  to^Ti.  ^Men 
whispered  to  each  other  as  they  met,  in  the  gloom  of 
midnight,  and  the  deeper  gloom  of  tiie  shadow3-  crime 
which  surrounded  them.  Presently,  passiohate  indigna- 
tion replaced  this  paralysis  of  the  public  heart,  and,  but 
for  the  precautions  adopted  on  the  instant  by  tlie  Govern- 
ment, tlie  public  vengeance  would  have  been  wreaked 
upon  tlie  rebels  confined  in  the  Old  Capitol  Prison.  All 
these  feelings,  however,  gradually  subsided,  and  gave 
way  to  a  feeling  of  intense  anxiety  for  the  life  of  the 
President.  Crowds  of  people  assembled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  house  where  the  dying  niaityr  lay,  eager  for 
tidings  of  his  condition,  throughout  the  night ;  and  when, 
early  in  the  morning,  it  was  announced  that  he  was  dead, 
a  feeling  of  solemn  awe  filled  every  heart,  and  sat,  a 
brooding  grief,  upon  every  face. 

And.  so  it  was  through  all  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  In  every  State,  in  every  town,  in  every 
household,  there  was  a  dull  and  bitter  agony,  as  the 
telegraph  bore  tidings  of  the  awful  deed.  Everj'where 
throughout  the  Union,  the  public  heart,  bounding  with 
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exultation  at  the  triumphant  close  ,of  the  great  war,  and 
ready  to  oclebrate  with  a  mighty  joy  the  return  of  peace, 
stood  still  with  a  sacred  terror,  as  it  was  smitten  by  the 
terrible  tidings  from  the  capital  of  the  Nation.  In  the 
great  cities  of  the  land  all  business  instantly  stopped — no 
man  had  tlie  heart  to  think  of  gain — flags  drooped  half- 
mast  ftoni  (.'veiy  winged  messenger  of  the  sea,  from  every 
chui'cli  hijiire,  from  every  tree  of  liberty,  and  from  every 
public  building.  Masses  of  the  peoples  came  together  by 
a  spontaneous  impulse,  to  look  in  each  other' s  faces,  as 
if  they  could  read  there  some  hint  of  the  meaning  of  these 
dreadful  deeds — some  omen  of  the  country's  fate.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands,  drawn  by  a  common  feeling, 
crowded  around  every  place  of  public  resort,  and  listened 
eagerly  to  whatever  any  public  speaker  chose  to  say. 
Wall  Street,  in  New  York,  was  thronged  by  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  men,  to  whom  eminent  public  officials  addressed 
words  of  sympathy  and  of  hope.  Gradually  as  the  day 
wore  on,  emblems  of  mourning  were  hung  from  the  win- 
dows of  every  house  throughout  the  town,  and  before  the 
sun  iiad  set  every  city,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  to  which  tidings  of  the  great  calamity  had 
been  borne  by  the  telegraph,  wj^s  enshrouded  in  the 
shadow  of  the  national  grief.  On  the  next  day,  which  was 
Sunday,  every  pulpit  resounded  with  eloquent  eulogies 
of  the  murdered  President,  and  with  such  comments  on 
his  death  as  faith  in  an  overruling  Providence -alone  could 
prompt.  The  whole  country  was  plunged  into  profound 
grief — and  none  deplored  the  crime  which  had  deprived 
the  Nation  of  its  head  with  more  sincerity  than  those  who 
had  been  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  rebellion,  and  who 
had  just  begun  to  appreciate  those  merciful  and  forgiving 
elements  in  Mr.  Lincoln' s  character,  whose  exercise  they 
themselves  would  need  so  soon. 

Immediately  after  his  death,  the  body  of  the  President 
was  removed  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  embalmed,  and 
placed  in  the  Green  Room,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
suitable  emblems  of  mourning  for  its  reception.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  room  stood  the  grand  catafalque,  four 
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feet  high,  upon  which  rested  the  mahogany  coffin,  cov- 
ered with  flowers — tlie  last  sad  offerings  of  allt'ction — in 
which  the  body  was  placed  for  its  final  rest.  The  funeral 
services  took  place  on  Wednesday  the  19th,  and  were 
held  in  the  East  Room.  They  were  attended  by  repn^- 
sentatives  of  every  department  of  th<^  Government,  and 
were  exceedingly  impressive  and  toucliing.  The  guard 
of  honor,  which  had  watched  over  tiie  remains  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  still  maintained  its  place,  with  Major- 
General  Hunter  at  its  head.  Nearest  the  coflin  sat  the 
relatives  of  the  President — his  children  and  his  wife's 
connections — his  widow  being  too  utterly  prostrated  by 
her  grief  to  leave  her  room.  Deputations  I'roni  different 
sections  of  the  country, — Governors  of  States,  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, — the  Heads 
of  the  several  Executive  Departments,  with  their  assist- 
ants and  clerks,  the  diplumatic  corps  and  tiieir  allaclies, 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  the  local  Cuurt.s,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Oonmiissions — 
thes*.'  and  many  others,  whom  respect  for  tlie  departed 
President  had  brought  to  his  funeral,  entered  the  room 
and  took  the  places  assigned  them.  At  twelve  o'clock, 
Andrkw  Joiin'sox,  who  had  become,  in  consequence  of 
this  murder,  President  of  tlie  United  States,  came  for- 
ward, followed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  except 
Mr.  Seward,  Secretarj'  of  State,  who  lay  unconscious  of 
the  fate  of  his  beloved  and  revered  chief,  himself  the 
prostrate  victim  of  the  same  daring  and  remorseless  crime. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Washington, 
read  the  Episcopal  Service  for  the  Dead  ;  a  fervent 
prayer  was  offered  by  Bishop  Simpson  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  and  a  funeral  discourse  was  pronounced 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley,  pastor  of  the  new  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  Avenue,  which  the  President  and 
his  family  were  in  tlie  habit  of  attending.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sermon,  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  Rev. 
Dr.  Gray,  made  a  prayer,  and  the  religious  ceremonies 
were  closed.  The  body  of  the  President  was  then  re- 
moved and  placed  upon  the  lofty  hearse,  surmounted  by 
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a  canopy,  and  corcred  with  black  velvet,  which  stood  in 
front  (if  the  Executive  Mansion. 

At  two  o'clock  tile  grand  procession  started.  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  was  completely  cleared,  from  the  Executive 
Mansion  to  the  Capitol.  Every  window  along  its  whole 
length — all  the  roofs  of  all  the  houses — the  sidewalks,  and 
every  accessible  spot  along  the  route,  were  crowded  with 
a  living  throng,  awaiting  in  sad  and  oppressive  silence 
the  appi'oacli  of  the  funeral-car.  The  soft,  sad  strains  of 
funereal  music  soon  broke  tlie  stillness  of  the  summer  air, 
and  marshalled  the  grand  military  cortege  wliicli  led  the 
way.  Then  came  the  hearse,  drawn  by  six  gray  horses, 
draped'  in  black,  and  preceded  by  twenty  pall-bearers, 
selected  fj'om  both  Houses  of  Congress,  from  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  from  civil  life,  and  followed  b}'  a  great 
throng  of  the  most  eminent  officers  of  the  Government, 
and  of  deputations  from  every  State  and  section  of  the 
country,  and  from  benevolent,  industrial,  and  political 
societies  throughout  the  land.  FUling  Pennsylvania 
Avnue  through  its  whole  extent,  this  great  procession — 
marshalled  with  military  precision,  and  marcliing  to  the 
cadence  of  slow  music  from  many  bands — escorted,  with 
becoming  pomp,  tlie  remains  of  the  martyred  President 
to  the  National  Capitol,  which  rose  in  white  grandeur, 
clad,  from  basement  to  the  summit  of  its  lordly  dome,  with 
garments  of  woe,  to  receive  the  precious  gift.  The  whole 
vast  building  was  draped  in  black.  All  the  pillars  were 
entwined  with  crape, — from  all  the  windows  liung  em- 
blems of  mourning,  and  a  black  canopy  sunnounted  the 
Eastern  door,  by  which  the  great  concourse  was  to  enter. 
Minute-guns  from  all  tlie  forts  around  the  city  thundered 
fortli  tJieir  sad  salutations, — the  bells  from  every  tower 
and  spire  rang  out  in  muffled  tones  their  chronicle  of  the 
stately  march.  At  a  little  after  three  o'clock  the  military 
nrrtege,  which  led  the  procession,  entered  the  open  space 
■n  front  of  the  Eastern  entrance.  Filing  past  in  proper 
order,  the  infantry,  wheeling,  faced  the  Capitol, — theartU- 
tery  took  position  on  the  hill  opposite  the  entrance, — the 
cavalry  remained  in  the  street,  and  a  great  throng  of 
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spectators  gazed  in  silence  upon  the  grand  display.  As 
the  funeral-car  approached,  all  the  military  hands  hurst 
into  a  solemn  requiem, — the  artillery  thundered  out  their 
stormy  greeting, — ^the  vast  crowd,  as  by  a  common  im- 
pulse, uncovered,— and  as  Rev,  Dr.  Gurley,  in  deep  and 
impressive  tones,  recited  the  grand  sentences  in  which  the 
Church  signalizes  the  departure  of  her  dead,  the  body  of 
President  Lincoln  was  borne  into  the  rotunda  and  placed 
upon  the  lofty  catafalque  prepared  for  its  reception.  As 
the  recitation  closed.  President  Johnson  entered  the  hall, 
followed  by  several  Senators.  '  Captain  Robert  Lincoln 
and  the  family  relatives  came  forward.  The  President's 
body-guard  formed  in  double  column  near  the  body. 
Dr.  Gurley  made  a  closing  prayer  and  pronounced  the 
benediction.  All  then  left  the  Rotunda :  guards  were  sta- 
tioned at  all  the  doors.  General  Augur  and  his  staff  took 
charge  of  the  remains,  and  with  drawn  swords  the  officers 
detailed  for  the  service  mounted  guard  over  them.  As 
night  came  on,  the  jets  of  gas  concealed  in  the  height  of 
the  dome  were  lighted  up,  and  cast  their  softened  glare 
upon  the  vigil  that  was  kept  below. 

The  body  of  the  President  remained  in  the  Rotunda, 
exposed  to  public  view,  during  the  night  of  the  19th,  and 
until  nine  o'clock  at  night  of  the  succeeding  day.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  visited  the  Capital  to  take  a  last 
look  at  his  features,  and  among  them  were  many  wound- 
ed soldiers,  hobbling  from  the  hospitals,  to  gaze  for  the 
last  time  upon  the  face  of  the  late  Commander-in-Chief. 
A  guard  of  honor  remained  during  the  night,  and  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  tlie  21st,  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  distinguished  officers  of  the  army,  and  many 
members  of  Congress,  paid  their  final  visit  to  the  remains. 
The  coffin  was  then  prepared  for  removal,  and  closed. 

It  had  been  decided  to  transfer  the  President's  remains 
to  Springfield,  Hlinois,  the  place  of  his  residence,  for 
final  interment ;  and  the  original  purpose  had  been  to 
make  the  transit  as  rapidly  as  was  convenient,  and  with- 
out exposure  of  the  body  to  puV  j  view.  But  this  de- 
sign could  not  be  carried  ou*  7  m  every  city  and  town 
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along  the  extended  route  came  up  a  cry  of  the  people  to 
he  allowed  to  look  upon  the  face  of  the  great  martyr  to 
their  principles  and  their  nationallife.  This  demand 
■was  conceded,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  a  special 
funeral  train  over  all  the  roads.  A  car  was  fitted  up  with 
great  taste  and  elegance,  for  the  reception  of  the  remain?. 
The  whole  car  was  draped  in  hlack,  the  mourning  on  the 
outside  being  festooned  in  double  rows  above  and  below 
the  windows.  At  seven  o'clock,  after  a  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Grurley,  the  coffin  containing  the  remains  was 
removed  from  the  Rotunda,  and  escorted  to  the  railroad 
depot,  witliout  music,  by  companies  of  the  Twelfth  Veteran 
Reserve  Corps,  and  followed  by  Lieutenant- General 
Grant,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  other  distinguished 
personages.  At  the  depot  it  was  received  by  President 
Johnson  and  others,  and  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  car  de- 
signed for  its  reception.  A  guard  of  twenty-one  first  ser- 
geants of  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  had  been  detailed  to 
accompany  the  train  ;  a  large  number  of  gentlemen,  who 
had  been  invited  to  attend,  entered  the  cars,  and  at  eight 
o'clock,  after  another  prayer  by  Dr.  Gurley,  the  ti-ain, 
embracing  seven  carriages,  all  in  mourning,  and  drawn 
by  a  locomotive  also  draped  with  black,  slowly  moved, 
amid  a  vast  crowd  of  silent  and  sad  spectators,  out  of  the 
depot  towards  Baltimore.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
War  Department,  a  schedule  of  times  of  arrival  at  and  . 
departure  from  every  place  along  the  route,  for  the  ■ 
whole  distance,  had  been  marked  out  with  great  preci- 
sion, and  was  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  rate  of  speed  was 
restricted,  a  pilot  engine  was  sent  in  advance  to  observe 
the  road,  and  every  possible  precaution  was  adopted  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents.  As  the  train  moved  out  of 
the  dSpot,  the  great  multitude  reverently  uncovered  their 
heads,  and  stood  fixed  In  their  grief  some  moments  after 
it  had  passed  away. 

The  passage  of  this  great  funeral  procession,  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  through  the  largest  and 
most  populous  States  and  towns  of  the  Union,  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  spectacles  ever  seen  on  the  face 
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of  tlie  earth.  At  every  point,  for  all  that  great  dis- 
tance, Tast  gatherings  of  the  people  assembled  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  passing  train ;  and  at  every  place  where 
it  stopped,  and  the  remains  were  e.xposed  to  view,  great 
crowds,  such  as  no  other  occasion  had  ever  brought  to- 
gether before,  came  to  look  upon  the  features  of  their 
murdered  chief.  The  great  cities  poured  forth  their 
population  in  uncounted  masses.  In  town  and  country 
every  house  was  hung  witli  mourning — flags  drooped  at 
half-mast,  and  inscriptions,  filled  with  touching  expres- 
sions of  the  nation' s  sorrow,  or  glowing  with  eulogy  of 
the  departed  leader,  greeted  the e}e,  and  renewed  the  sor- 
row, of  the  spectator  everywhere. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  train  entered  the  depot  at  Baltimore, 
where,  in  spite  of  inclement  weather,  it  was  met  by  an 
immense  procession  of  all  ages  and  classes  of  people  : — 
the  coffin  was  borne  through  the  vast  crowd,  who  stood 
with  uncovered  heads,  to  the  fnneral-car,  elegantly 
draped,  and  its  sides  composed  of  plate-glass,  wliich 
awaited  its  reception  in  Camden  Street.  A  large  and  im- 
posing military  display,  under  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  H.  H,  Lockwood,  escorted  the  remains  to  the 
Exchange,  which  had  been  prepared  to  receive  them,  and 
where  they  were  placed  upon  a  raised  dais,  covered  by 
a  canopy  of  black  and  strewn  with  rare  and  choice 
flowers,  as  a  fit  resting-place  for  the  illustrious  dead.  An 
immense  crowd  surrounded  the  building,  only  a  small 
portion  of  whom  could  possibly  gain  admittance  to  look 
upon  the  corpse.  At  half-past  two  the  coffin  was  closed, 
and  removed,  a  large  procession  following  it  to  the  depot 
of  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  Company,  from  which 
the  funeral  train  departed  at  three  for  Harrisburg,  the 
capital  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Governor  of  that  State  being 
one  of  the  attendant  mourners. 

Arriving  at  Harrisburg  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  streets  were  thronged,  in  spite  of  a  heavy  rain,  with 
great  crowds  of  people,  who  followed  tlie  remains  to 
the  Capitol,  where  the  body  lay  in  state,  upon  a  catafalque 
surmounted  by  a  wreath  of  flowering  almonds.    It  was 
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exposed  to  public  view  from  nine  o'clock  to  midnight, 
when  the  coffin  was  closed  until  seven  in  the  morning. 
It  was  then  again  opened,  and  thousands  of  citizens 
passed  in  to  view  the  body.  At  nine  o'  clock,  amid  the 
thunder  of  artillery,  a  long  column  of  soldiers  entered  the 
hall  for  the  same  purpose.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  coffin 
was  replaced  upon  the  funeral-car,  and  the  train  de- 
parted. 

All  along  the  route,  in  the  villages,  and  along  the  road- 
side in  the  country  districts,  the  people  gathered  in  large 
numbers,  merely  to  view  the  passing  train.  At  Lan- 
caster, not  less  than  twenty  thousand  were  thus  assem- 
bled. On  either  side  of  the  road  stood  benevolent,  reli- 
gious, and  working  associations,  dressed  in  mourning,  . 
standing  in  long  lines,  and  reverently  uncovering  theii- 
heads  as  the  funeral-car  passed  by.  As  the  train  ap- 
proached Philadelphia,  these  demonstrations  of  respect 
increased.  Private  residences  were  draped  in  mourning, 
and  flags  drooped  from  every  eminence.  At  half-past 
four  the  train  reached  the  dSpot  in  Broad  Street,  and  at 
six  the  majestic  procession,  formed  to  escort  the  remains 
to  Independence  Hall,  commenced  its  march  through 
streets  densely  filled  with  people  who  had  gathered  from 
every  part  of  the  surrounding  country  ;  and  at  half-past 
nine,  before  the  rear  of  the  procession  had  left  the  depot, 
the  body  of  the  President  was  deposited  in  the  hall, 
which  first  echoed  the  Beclaration  of  Independence,  and 
which  was  now  prepared,  with  exquisite  tast«,  to  receive 
to  its  sanctuary  the  great  martyr  of  the  Liberty  which  was 
then  proclaimed.  In  the  morning  the  doors  were  opened 
for  the  public,  and  before  daylight  lines  were  formed, 
extending  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  at  leas! 
three  miles,  of  persons  awaiting  their  chance  to  see  the 
corpse.  This  continued  all  through  the  day,  and  deep 
into  the  succeeding  night.  Scenes  the  most  touching  and 
impressive  marked  this  farewell  visit.  The  wounded 
soldiers  limping  in  to  look  at  their  late  commander — 
negroes,  old  and  young,  flocldng  in  to  see  him  whom 
they  deemed  the  great  deliverer  of  their  race — citizens  of 
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every  class,  of  every  political  party,  of  every  variety  of 
opinion  on  every  subject,  gathered  by  a  common  impulse 
of  love  and  pity,  to  look  upon  him  whom  God  had  made 
the  great  leader  of  the  nation  in  the  most  perilous  crisis 
of  its  fate. 

At  four  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  April, 
the  funeral  train  took  its  departure  for  New  York.  March- 
ing in  solemn  state  through  the  crowds  of  people,  which 
seemed  to  line  the  track  all  along  the  route,  it  reached 
Jersey  City,  opposite  New  York,  and  passed  into  the 
spacious  depot,  which  had  been  clad  in  mourning,  to  the 
music  of  a  funeral  dirge,  executed  by  a  choir  of  sevi'nty 
singers,  and  under  the  roar  of  heavy  and  loud  artillery. 
The  coffin  was  lifted  from  the  car  and  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  ten  stalwart  veterans,  followed  by  a  proces- 
sion of  conspicuous  officials,  marching  to  the  music  of 
"  Rest  in  the  Orate,"  sung  by  the  choral  societies,  to  the 
hearse  prepared  for  its  reception.  Passing  then  to  the 
ferry-boat,  which  at  once  crossed  the  river,  the  hearse, 
drawn  by  six  gray  horses,  heavily  draped  in  black,  took 
its  place  in  the  procession,  headed  by  General  Dix  and 
other  officers,  escorted  by  the  Seventh  Regiment,  and  the 
whole  cortege  moved,  through  densely-crowded  streets 
and  amidst  the  most  impressive  display  of  public  and  pri- 
vate grief,  to  the  City  Hall.  At  half-past  eleven  the  head 
of  the  procession  entered  the  Park,  and  while  cannon 
thundered  from  every  fort  in  and  around  the  harbor,  while 
church-bells  from  every  spire  pealed  out  the  nation's 
sorrow,  and  while  eight  hundred  choristers  chanted  the 
"  Chorus  of  the  Spirits"  and  filled  the  charmed  air  with 
its  sadly  enchanting  melody,  the  coffin  was  borne  up  the 
steps  of  the  City  Hall,  and  placed  under  the  dome,  draped, 
decorated,  and  dimly  lighted,  upon  the  plane  prepared  for 
its  reception.  The  troops  then  retired ;  guards  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  head  of  every  stairway  and  sentries  at  every 
door.  From  this  time  five  officers,  relieved  every  two 
hours,  kept  immediate  watch  over  the  body,  day  and  night. 
Soon  the  doors  were  opened,  and  entering,  one  by  one,  in 
proper  order,  the  citizens  of  the  great  metropolis  came  to 
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look  upon  the  illustrious  dea'd.  All  through  that  day  and 
the  succeeding  night  the  endless  stream  poured  in,  while 
outside  the  Park,  Broadway,  and  the  entire  area  of  Print- 
ing-House  Square,  reaching  up  Chatham  Street  and  East 
Broadway  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  a  vast  throng  of 
people  stood  silent  and  hopeless,  hut  still  expectant,  of  a 
chance  to  enter  and  see  the  body  of  the  murdered  Presi- 
dent. Not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons obtained  admission,  and  not  less  than  twice  that  num- 
ber had  waited  for  it  in  vain.  At  twenty  minutes  to 
twelve  on  the  25th,  the  doors  were  closed.  The  ap- 
pointed pall-bearers  took  their  place  beside  the  coffin, 
which  at  one  o'clock  was  lifted  and  carried,  to  the 
tolling  of  the  bell  and  the  tap  of  the  drum,  out  through 
the  double  line  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  and  placed 
upon  the  funeral-car.  Escorted  by  the  finest  military 
di.splay  ever  seen  in  New  York,  and  followed  in  pro- 
cession by  great  numbers  of  her  citizens,  the  car  moved 
through  the  principal  streets,  in  view  of  a  vast  con- 
course of  people,  to  the  depot  of  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  at  the  corner  of  Thirtieth  Street  and  Tenth 
Avenue.  When  the  head  of  the  procession  reached  the 
depot  the  column  halted  and  faced  to  the  west ;  and  as  the 
car  bearing  the  body  came  up,  the  solemn  strains  of  the 
military  bands  broke  forth,  the  troops  presented  arms, 
the  vast  crowd  kept  the  most  profound  and  impressive 
silence,  the  coffin,  with  due  ceremonies,  was  placed  upon 
the  railway-car,  and  at  four  o'clock,  to  the  sound  of  a 
funeral  dirge,  the  train  took  its  departure. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  note  in  detail  the  demon- 
strations and  observances  which  followed  the  President's 
remains  to  their  final  resting-place.  At  every  point  there 
was  substantially  the  same  spectacle.  Everywhere  the 
people  gathered  in  vast  numbers  to  greet  the  sadprocession. 
Everywhere  the  same  sorrow,  seeming  to  be  almost  the 
expression  of  a  personal  and  household  grief,  was  shown 
by  drooping  flags,  by  houses  draped  in  mourning,  by 
touching  inscriptions  and  memorials  of  the  nobleness,  the 
integrity,  the  purity  of  the  departed  chief 
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At  Albany  not  lesa  tlian  fifty  thousand  people  visited 
the  capitol  to  view  the  remains,  which  were  escorted  by 
an  imposing  procession  of  soldiers  and  civilians  to  the 
depot  of  the  Central  Railroad,  At  four  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th  the  train  left  for  the  West.  At  Utica, 
at  Syracuse,  at  Rochester,  at  Buffalo,  and  at  every  vil- 
lage along  the  route,  crowds  of  people  were  assembled. 
At  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  the  train 
reached  Cleveland,  where  a  procession  was  formed,  reli- 
gious services  were  held,  aud  the  remains  were  exposed  to 
public  view.  Similar  ceremonies  attended  the  arrival  at 
Columbus,  and  at  every  point  of  the  route,  through  Indi- 
ana, the  same  great  demonstrations  of  popular  interest  and 
sorrow  were  observed.  At  Chicago  the  most  extensive 
preparations  had  been  made  for  the  reception  of  the  re- 
mains. On  the  1st  of  May,  as  the  train  approached, 
minute-guns  and  the  tolling  of  bells  signalized  tlie  event. 
The  great  multitude  stood  with  uncovered  heads  as  the 
cofEn  was  borne,  between  the  open  ranks  of  the  military, 
under  the  magnificent  Gothic  arch,  which  had  been  erect- 
ed across  Park  Place,  and  placed  upon  the  funeral-car. 
Thence  it  was  escorted,  by  thousands  of  those  who  in  life 
had  known  Mr.  Lincoln  best,  marching  in  procession,  to 
the  Court-House,  where  the  remains  lay  in  state,  and  were 
exposed  to  public  view.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
flocked  ii'om  the  surrounding  country  to  look  upon  them. 
Fresh  flowers,  the  sweet  offerings  of  woman' s  love,  from 
time  to  time  were  strewn  upon  the  coffin.  Sad  strains  of 
music  gave  voice  to  the  public  woe.  Addresses  were 
made,  eulogies  pronounced,  and  in  every  way  and  by 
every  form  the  great  city  of  his  own  State  sought  to  tell 
the  world  how  much  she  loved  and  revered  the  memory 
of  her  illustrious  son. 

On  the  3d  of  May  the  President's  remains  reached 
Springfield,  which,  for  so  many  of  his  active  years  and 
before  the  nation  claimed  him,  had  been  his  home.  They  . 
were  escorted  to  the  State  House,  borne  into  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  had  been  appropri- 
ately decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  placed  upon  a  cata- 
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falque  prepared  for  its  reception.  All  day  and  all  night 
long  the  streets  of  that  quiet  town  resounded  with  the 
footsteps  of  the  thousands  who  came  to  look  upon  the 
corpse  of  him  they  loved  as  a  neighbor  and  friend,  and 
whom  they  now  revered  as  foremost  among  the  mighty 
martyrs  of  the  earth.  In  the  morning  minute-guns  were 
tired — and,  as  a  choir  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  voices 
sang  '■'Peace,  troubled  soul"  at  ten  o'clock  the  coffin 
was  closed  forever.  The  remains  were  then  placed  in  the 
hearse,  the  procession  moved,  under  command  of  Major- 
Gcneral  Hooker,  to  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  and  there, 
while  the  choir  sang  "  Unveil  thy  bosom,  faitliful  tomb," 
the  bitpulchre  received  to  its  final  rest  all  that  was  mortal 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Religious  exercises  were  then 
held,  Bisliop  Simpson  pronouncing  an  eloquent  and 
appropriate  funeral  oration,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Grurley,  of 
Washington,  making  a  closing  prayer. 


Thus  closed  the  life  and  public  services  of  Abrahanv 
Lincoln.  As  the  condition  of  the  country  during  Ms 
Administration  made  him  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in 
American  history,  so  did  the  circumstances  of  his  death 
give  him  a  sad  and  terrible  isolation.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  assassination  had  sought  to  aid,  or  avenge,  a 
political  cause  in  the  United  States,  and  nothing  but  the 
terrible  fever  of  civil  war  could  have  engendered  a  crime 
so  abhorrent  to  the  American  character  and  the  genius  of 
republican  institutions.  The  investigation  which  the 
Government  at  once  set  on  foot,  and  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  vigor,  proved  that  the  abduction  and  assassination 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  the  topic  of  speculative  conver- 
sation, in  various  portions  of  the  rebel  States,  for  some 
months  previous  to  its  execution.  It  did  not  appear, 
however,  that  the  deed  was  done  by  direct  procurement 
of  the  rebel  aiithorities,  though  it  was  made  more  than 
■probable  that  the  agents  whom  they  kept  in  Canada,  and 
supplied  with  large  sums  of  money,  for  what  they  styled 
"detached  service " — meaning  by  that  phrase  enterprises 
of  robbery,  murder,  and  arson,  over  which  they  vainly 
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sought  to  throw  tlie  protection  of  the  laws  of  war — were  at 
least  acquainted  with  the  horrible  plot,  and  Init  it  their 
sanction,  if  not  their  aid.  But  it  seems  to  liave  originated 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  with  the  man  who  played  the 
leading  part  in  its  execution.  Booth  was  a  son  of  the 
most  distinguished  actor  of  that  name,  and  inherited 
Bometliing  of  his  passionate  and  peculiar  nature.  He  had 
been,  from  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  one  of  its  most 
fanatical  devotees  ;  and,  as  its  strength  and  prospects  of 
success  began  to  grow  less  and  less,  his  mind  was  ab- 
sorbed in  desperate  schemes  for  reviving  its  fortunes  and 
securing  its  triumph.  Papers  which  he  left  behind  him 
show  that  he  had  deliberately  dedicated  himself  to  this 
service,  long  before  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  the  virtual 
overthrow  of  the  rebel  cause ;  and  what  was  then  a 
desire  to  aid  the  rebellion,  became,  after  this  was  hope- 
less, a  desperate  determination  to  avenge  its  downfall. 
He  plotted  the  murder  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Government,  with  the  utmost  care  and 
deliberation,  selecting-  for  his  assistants  men  bf.'tter  fitted 
to  be  tools  than  confederates,  and  assuming  himself  entire 
charge  of  the  enterprise.  The  meetings  of  the  conspira- 
tors were  held  at  the  house  of  one  Mrs.  Surratt,  in  Wash- 
ington ;  and  detailed  arrangements  had  been  made,  with 
her  assistance,  for  effecting  an  escape.  Booth  according- 
ly, after  shooting  the  President,  and  escaping  across  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  found  temporary 
shelter  and  aid  among  the  rebel  sympathizers  of  Lower 
Maryland.  His  movements,  however,  were  greatly  em- 
barrassed and  retarded  by  the  fracture  of  his  leg,  caused 
by  his  fall  as  he  leaped  upon  the  stage  after  committing 
the  murder ;  and  the  agents  whom  the  Government  had 
sent  in  pursuit  soon  came  upon  his  track,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  26th  of  April  found  him,  with  one  of  his 
accomplices,  a  lad  named  Harold,  who  had  also  been  the 
companion  of  his  flight,  in  the  barn  of  a  farmer  named 
Garrett,  near  Port  Koyal,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock, and  about  ninety  miles  from  Washington. 
Harold   surrendered.     Booth   refusing   to   do  bo,  and 
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menacing  his  captors  with  fire-arms,  was  shot  by  a  ser- 
geant of  the  troop,  named  Corbett.  Several  persons, 
implicated  more  or  less  directly  iu  the  plot,  were  after- 
wards apprehended,  and  tried  before  a  military  commis- 
sion in  the  City  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Surratt,  Harold,  a 
man  named  Atzerott,  who  was  to  have  killed  Vice-Pres- 
ident Johnson,  and  Payne,  the  assailant  of  Secretary 
Seward,  were  executed  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  several 
others  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  or  a  term 
of  years,  for  their  share  in  the  conspiracy.  As  these 
events  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Administration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to 
narrate  them  in  greater  detail. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  horrid  crime 
aroused  the  most  intense  indignation  throughout  the 
country.  No  man,  in  either  section,  ventured  to  become 
its  apologist ;  and  public  sentiment,  overlooking  every 
thing  tliat  was  irregular  and  inconclusive  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  military  commission  by  whose  sentence  the 
parties  accused  of  complicity  in  the  murder  were  con- 
victed and  hung,  applauded  the  execution,  and  gave  it 
the  sanction  of  a  general  and  emphatic  approval. 

The  murder  of  the  President  gave  still  another  evidence 
of  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  and  of  the  capacity  of  our 
jieople  to  meet  any  possible  emergency  in  the  conduct  of 
their  aifairs.  It  occasioned  not  the  slightest  pause  in  the 
stately  march  of  the  Government.  The  Constitution  had 
provided  that,  in  the  event  of  the  President' s  death,  the 
functions  of  his  office  should  devolve  upon  the  Vice- 
President.  Accordingly,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  President  Lincoln's  decease,  Andrew  Johnson  took 
the  oath  of  office,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  President  of  the  United  States.  Not  a  word  was 
uttered,  nor  a  hand  lifted,  against  his  accession ;  and 
thus,  with  the  silent  and  cordial  acquiescence  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  a  crisis  was  passed  which,  in  other 
countries  and  in  other  times,  would  have  shaken  govern- 
ments to  their  foundation ;  and  the  world  saw  with  as- 
tonishment and  admiration,  that,  in  war  as  in  peace,  ia 
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the  most  trying  ci-ises  of  a  nation's  fate  as  well  as  in  the 
ordinaiy  course  of  public  affairs,  a  Government  "of  the 
people,  and  for  tlie  people,"  was  the  strongest  and  the 
safest  the  world  had  ever  known. 

It  forms  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  work  to  deal  iu 
eulogy  of  President  Lincoln  and  his  Administration.  Its 
purpose  will  have  been  attained  if  it  places  his  acts  and 
words  in  such  a  form,  that  those  who  read  them  may 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  policy 
he  pursued.  It  was  his  destiny  to  guide  the  nation 
through  the  stormiest  period  of  its  existence.  No  one  of 
his  predecessors,  not  even  Washington,  encountered  diffl- 
culties  of  equal  magnitude,  or  was  called  to  perfoim 
duties  of  equal  responsibility.  He  was  first  elected  by  a 
minority  of  the  popular  vote,  and  his  election  was  re- 
garded by  a  majority  of  the  people  as  the  immediate  occa- 
sion, if  not  the  cause,  of  civil  war ;  yet  upon  him  de- 
volved the  necessity  of  carrying  on  that  war,  and  of  com- 
bining and  wielding  the  energies  of  the  nation  for  its  suc- 
cessful prosecution.  The  task,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  was  one  of  the  most  gigantic  that  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  head  of  any  nation  ; — the  success  by 
which  it  was  crowned  vindicates  triumphantly  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  performed. 

From  thi.'  outset,  Mr.  Lincoln's  reliance  was  upon  the 
spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  people.  He  had  no  overween- 
ing estimate  of  liis  own  sagacity  ;  he  was  quite  sensible 
•of  his  lack  of  that  practical  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs 
which  experience  of  both  alone  can  give ;  but  he  had 
faith  in  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  the  principles  of 
Republican  government,  in  their  attachment  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union,  and  in  that  intuitive  sagacity  of 
a  great  community  which  always  transcends  the  most 
cunning  devices  of  individual  men,  and,  in  a  great  and 
perilous  crisis,  more  nearly  resembles  inspiration  than  the 
mere  deductions  of  the  human  intellect.  At  the  very  out- 
set of  his  Administration,  President  Lincoln  cast  himself, 
without  reserve  and  without  fear,  upon  this  reliance.  It 
has  been  urged  against  him  as  a  reproach,  that  he  did  not 
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assume  to  lead  and  control  public  sentiment,  but  was 
content  to  be  the  exponent  and  the  executor  of  its 
will.  Possibly  an  opposite  course  might  have  succeeded, 
but  possibly,  also,  it  might  have  ended  in  disastrous  and 
fatal  failure.  One  thing  is  certain :  the  policy  which  he 
did  pursue  did  not  fail.  The  rebellion  did  not  succeed  ; 
the  authority  of  the  Government  was  not  overthrown ;  no 
new  government,  resting  on  slavery  as  its  corner-stone, 
has  been  established  upon  this  continent,  nor  has  any  for- 
eign  nation  been  provoked  or  permitted  to  throw  its 
sword  into  the  scale  against  us.  On  the  contrary,  the 
policy  pursued  by  Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  completely  and 
permanently  successful — and  that  fact  is  conclusive  as  to 
its  substantial  wisdom. 

In  one  respect  President  Lincoln  achieved  a  wonderful 
success.  He  maintained,  through  the  terrible  trials  of  his 
Administration,  a  reputation,  with  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  for  unsullied  integrity  of  purpose  and  of  conduct, 
which  even  Washington  did  not  surpass,  and  which  no 
President  since  Washington  has  equalled.  He  had  com- 
mand of  an  army  greater  than  that  of  any  living  monarch  ; 
he  wielded  authority  less  restricted  than  that  conferred 
by  any  other  constitutional  government;  he  disbursed 
sums  of  money  equal  to  the  exchequer  of  any  nation  in 
the  world  ;  yet  no  man,  of  any  party,  believes  him  in  any 
instance  to  have  aimed  at  his  own  aggrandizement,  to 
have  b^en  actuated  by  personal  ambition,  or  to  have  con- 
sulted any  other  interest  than  the  welfare  of  his  country,, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  its  Eepublican  form  of  government. 
This  of  itself  is  a  success  which  may  well  challenge  uni- 
versal admiration,  for  it  is  one  which  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  all  other  forms  of  success.  No  man  whose 
public  integrity  was  open  to  suspicion,  no  matter  what 
might  have  been  his  abilities  or  his  experience,  could 
possibly  have  retained  enough  of  public  confidence  to 
carry  the  country  through  such  a  contest  as  that  from 
which  we  have  just  emerged.  No  President,  suspected 
of  seeking  his  own  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  his 
country' s  liberties,  could  ever  have  received  such  eaor- 
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mous  grants  of  power  as  were  essential  to  a  suocessful 
prosei.'ution  of  the  war  against  tlie  rebellion.  They  were 
lavishly  and  eagerly  conferred  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  because 
it  was  known  and  felt  everywhere  that  he  would  not 
abuse  them.  Paction  has  had  in  him  no  mark  for  its  as- 
saults. The  weapons  of  party  spirit  have  recoiled  harm- 
lessly from  the  shield  of  hia  unspotted  character. 

It  was  this  unanimous  confidence  in  the  disinterested 
purity  of  his  character,  and  in  the  perfect  integrity  of  his 
public  purposes,  far  more  than  any  commanding  intellect- 
ual ability,  that  enabled  Washington  to  hold  the  liuth 
and  confidence  of  the  American  people  steadfast  for  seven 
years,  while  they  waged  the  unequal  war  required  to 
achieve  their  independence.  And  it  certainly  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  casual  coincidence  that  this  same  ele- 
ment, as  rare  in  experience  as  it  is  transcendent  in  impor- 
tance, should  have  characterized  the  Pn  sident  upon  whom 
devolved  the  duty  of  carrying  the  country  through  our 
second  and  far  more  important  and  sanguinary  struggle. 

No  one  can  read  Mr.  Lincoln^  s  State  papers  without 
perceiving  in  them  a  most  remarkable  faculty  of  "  putting 
things"  so  as  to  command  the  attention  and  assent  of  the 
common  people.  His  style  of  thought,  as  well  as  of  ex- 
pression, was  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  their  habitual 
modes  of  thinking  and  of  speaking.  His  intellect  was 
keen,  emphatically  logical  in  its  action,  and  capable  of 
the  closest  and  most  subtle  analysis ;  and  he  used  lan- 
guage for  the  sole  purpose  of  stating,  in  the  clearest  and 
simplest  possible  form,  the  precise  idea  he  wished  to 
convey.  He  had  no  pride  of  intellect — not  the  slightest 
desire  for  display — no  thought  or  puipose  but  that  of 
making  everybody  understand  precisely  what  he  be- 
lieved and  meant  to  utter.  And  while  this  habit  may 
sacrifice  the  graces  of  style,  it  gains  immeasurably  in 
practical  force  and  eft'ect.  It  gives  to  his  public  papers 
a  weight  and  influence  with  the  mass  of  the  people  which 
no  public  man  of  this  country  had  ever  before  attained. 
And  this  was  heightened  by  the  atmosphere  of  humor 
which  seemed  to  pervade  hia  mind,  and  which  was  just  as 
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natural  to  it,  and  as  attractive  and  softening  a  portion  of 
it,  as  tlie  smolcy  hues  of  Indian  summer  are  of  the  charm- 
ing season  to  which  they  belong.  His'nature  was  emi- 
nently genial,  and  lie  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  cherish- 
ing au  -envenomed  resentment.  And  although  he  was 
easily  touched  by  whatever  was  painful,  the  elasticity  of 
his  temper  and  his  ready  sense  of  the  humorous  broke 
the  force  of  anxieties  and  responsibilities  under  which  a 
man  of  harder,  though  perhaps  a  higher,  nature,  would 
have  sunk  and  failed. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  with  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  to  deal,  in  carrying  on  the  war,  was  that  of 
slavery.  There  were  two  classes  of  persons  who  could 
not  see  that  there  was  any  thing  perplexing  about  it,  or 
that  he  ought  to  have  had  a  moment's  hesitation  how  to 
treat  it.  One  was  made  up  of  those  who  regarded  the 
law  of  slavery  as  paramount  to  the  Constitution,  and  the 
riglits  of  slavery  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  rights 
which  are  guaranteed  by  that  instrument ;  the  other,  of 
those  who  regarded  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  the  one 
thing  to  be  secured,  whatever  else  might  be  lost.  Tlie 
former  denounced  Mr.  Lincoln  for  having  interfered  with 
slavery  in  any  way,  for  any  purpose,  or  at  any  time ;  the 
latter  denounced  him,  with  equal  bitterness,  for  not  hav- 
ing swept  it  out  of  existence  the  moment  Fort  Sumter  was 
attacked.  In  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  Mr.  Lincoln 
acted  upon  a  fixed  principle  of  his  own,  which  he  applied 
to  the  practical  conduct  of  affairs  just  as  fast  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  required,  and  as  the  public  sentiment 
would  sustain  his  action.  His  policy  from  the  outset  was 
a  tentative  one — as,  indeed,-  all  policies  of  government, 
to  be  successful,  must  always  be.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion,  the  first  endeavor  of  the  rebels  was  to 
secure  the  active  co-operation  of  all  the  slaveholding 
States.  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  action,  therefore,  was  to  with- 
hold as  many  of  those  States  from  joining  the  rebel  Con- 
federacy as  possible.  Every  one  can  see  now  that  this 
policy,  denounced  at  the  time  by  his  more  zealous  anti- 
slavery  supporters  as  temporizing  and  inadequate,  pre- 
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vented  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and 
part  of  Virginia  from  throwing  their  weight  into  tlie  rebel 
scale ;  and,  althcfligh  it  is  very  easy  and  very  common  to 
undervalue  services  to  a  cause  after  its  triumph  seems 
secure,  there  are  few  who  will  not  concede  that  if  these 
States  had  been  driven  or  permitted  to  drift  into  the  rebel 
Confederacy,  a  successful  termination  of  the  war  would 
have  been  much  more  remote  and  much  more  doubtful 
than  it  proved  to  be.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  every  thing  in 
his  power,  consistent  with  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  to 
retain  the  Border  Slave  States  within  the  Union  ;  and  the 
degree  of  success  which  attended  his  efforts  is  the  best 
proof  of  their  substantial  wisdom. 

His  treatment  of  the  slavery  question  itself  was  marked 
by  the  same  characteristic  features.  Tliere  was  not  a  man 
living  in  whose  heart  the  conviction  that  slavery  was 
wrong  was  more  deeply  rooted  than  in  his.  "  If  slavery 
is  not  wrong,"  said  he,  "then  nothing  is  wrong."  Nor 
.was  there  one  more  anxious  to  use  every  just  and  lawful 
means,  consistent  with  the  national  welfare,  to  secure  its 
extirpation  from  the  soil  of  the  Republic.  But  in  every 
thing  he  did  upon  this  subject,  as  upon  every  other,  he 
aimed  at  practical  results,  not  the  indulgence  of  any 
theory.  He  used  no  power  over  slavery  until  the  emer- 
gency had  arisen  by  whicli  alone  its  exercise  under  the 
Constitution  could  be  vindicated ;  and  he  went  no  further 
and  no  faster  in  the  steps  which  he  took  for  its  destruc- 
tion, than  public  sentiment  would  warrant  and  sustain 
him  in  going.  He  wished  to  take  no  step  backward,  and 
therefore  was  doubly  cautious  in  his  advance.  His  pol- 
icy secured  the  final  abolition  of  slavery.  It  not  only 
decreed  that  result,  but  it  secured  it  in  such  a  way,  and 
by  such  successive  steps,  each  demanded  by  the  special 
exigency  of  its  own  occasion,  as  commanded  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  great  body  of  the  slaveholders  themselves. 
The  views  by  which  his  action  was  governed  are  stated 
with  characteristic  clearness  and  force  in  his  letter  of 
April  4,  1864,  to  Mr.  Hodges,  of  Kentucky,*  and  they 

*  See  Appendix.  ^-~       .      i 
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must  commend  themselves  to  tire  approval  of  all  candid 
minds. 

Much  has  teen  said  of  Mr.  Lincolnis  hatit  of  telling 
stories,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  He  had  a 
keen  sense  of  the  humorous  and  the  ludicrous,  and  rel- 
ished jokes  and  anecdotes  for  the  amusement  they  afford- 
ed him.  But  story-telling  was  with  him  rather  a  mode 
of  stating  and  illustrating  facts  and  opinions,  than  any 
thing  else.  There  is  a  great  difference  among  men  in  the 
manner  of  expressing  their  thoughts.  Some  are  rigidly 
exact,  and  give  every  thing  they  say  a  logical  form. 
Others  express  themselves  in  figures,  and  by  illustrations 
drawn  from  nature  or  history.  Mr.  Lincoln  often  gave 
clearness  and  force  to  his  ideas  by  pertinent  anecdotes 
and  Ulnstrations  drawn  from  daily  life.  Within  a  month 
after  his  first  accession  to  office,  when  the  South  was 
threatening  civil  war,  and  armies  of  office-seekers  were 
besieging  him  in  the  Executive  Mansion,  he  said  to  the 
writer  of  these  pages  that  he  wished  he  could  get  time  to 
attend  to  the  Southern  question  ;  he  thought  he  knew 
what  was  wanted,  and  believed  he  could  do  something 
towards  quieting  the  rising  discontent ;  but  the  office- 
seekers  demanded  all  his  time.  '*Iam,"  said  he,  "like 
a  man  so  busy  in  letting  rooms  in  one  end  of  his  house, 
that  he  can't  stop  to  put  out  the  Are  that  is  burning  the 
otlier."  Two  or  three  years  later,  when  the  people  had 
made  him  a  candidate  for  re-election,  the  same  friend 
spoke  to  him  of  a  member  of  his  cabinet  who  was  a  can- 
didate also.  Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  did  not  much  concern 
himself  about  that.  It  was  verj  importo,nt  to  him  and 
the  country  that  the  department  over  which  his  rival 
presided  should  be  administered  with  vigor  and  energy, 
and  whatever  would  stimulate  the  Seoretary  to  such 

action  would  do  good.     "R ,"  said  he,   "you  were 

brought  up  oh  a  farm,  were  you  not  ?  Then  you  know 
what  a  chin-fly  is.  My  brother  and  I,"  he  added,  "were 
once  ploughing  corn  on  a  Kentucky  farm,  I  driving  the 
horse  and  he  holding  plough.  The  horse  was  lazy,  but 
on  one  occasion  rushed  across  the  field  so  that  I,  with  my 
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long  legs,  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  Mm.  On  reach- 
ing the  end  of  the  furrow,  I  found  an  enormous  chin-fly 
fastened  upon  Mm,  and  knocked  him  off.  My  brother 
asked  me  what  I  did  that  for.  I  told  him  I  didn't  want 
the  old  horse  bitten  in  that  way.  'Why,'  said  my 
brother,  '  tlwts  all  that  made  him  go.'    Now,"  said  Mr. 

Lincoln,  "if  Mr. has  a  presidential  chin-fly  biting 

Mm,  I'm  not  going  to  knock  Mm  off,  if  it  will  only  make 
Ms  department  go.'"  These,  which  are  given  as  illustra- 
tions of  very  much  of  Ms  conversation,  were  certainly  per- 
tinent and  frank.  Oftentimes  he  would  resort  to  anec- 
dotes to  turn  the  current  of  conversation  from  some  topic 
wMch  he  did  not  wish  discussed,  greatly  to  the  disgust, 
not  unfrequently,  of  the  person  who  had  come  to  extract 
information  which  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  choose  to  impart. 
He  had  a  habit,  moreover,  in  canvassing  public  topics, 
of  eliciting,  by  questions  or  remarks  of  his  own,  the  views 
and  objections  of  opponents ;  and,  in  debate,  he  never 
failed  to  state  the  positions  of  his  antagonist  as  fairly,  and 
at  least  as  strongly,  as  his  opponent  could  state  them 
himself. 

An  impression  is  quite  common  that  great  men,  who 
make  their  mark  upon  the  progress  of  events  and  the 
world's  history,  do  it  by  impressing  their  own  opinions 
upon  nations  and  communities,  in  disregard  and  contempt 
of  their  sentiments  and  prejudices.  History  does  not  sus- 
tain this  view  of  the  case.  TNo  man  ever  moulded  the 
destiny  of  a  nation  except  by  making  tlie  sentiment  of 
that  nation  his  ally — by  working  with  it,  by  shaping  his 
measures  and  Ms  policy  to  its  successive  developments. 
But  little  more  than  a  year  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  issued,  WasMngton  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
England  that  the  idea  of  separation  from  Great  Britain 
was  not  entertained  by  any  considerable  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies.*  If  independence  had  then 
been  proclaimed,  it  would  not  have  been  supported  by 
public  sentiment ;  and  its  proclamation  would  have  ex- 
cited hostilities  and  promoted  divisions  wMch  might  have 
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proyed  fatal  to  the  cause.  Time, — the  deTelopment  of 
events, — the  ripening  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  such 
a  measure,  were  indispensable  as  preliminary  conditions 
of  its  success.  And  one  of  the  greatest  elements  of  Wash- 
ington's  strength  was  the  patient  sagacity  with  which  he 
could  watch  and  wait  until  these  conditions  were  fulfilled. 
The  position  and  duty  of  President  Lincoln  in  regard  to 
slavery  were  very  similar.  If  he  had  taken  counsel  only 
of  his  own  abstract  opinions  and  sympathies,  and  had 
proclaimed  emancipation  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  or  had 
sanctioned  the  action  of  those  department  commanders 
who  assumed  to  do  it  themselves,  the  first  effect  would 
have  been  to  throw  all  the  Border  Slave  States  into  the 
bosom  of  the  slaveholding  Confederacy,  and  add  their 
formidable  force  to  the  armies  of  the  rebellion  ;  the  next 
result  would  have  been  to  arouse  the  political  opposition 
in  the  loyal  Stati's  to  fresh  activity  by  giving  it  a  rally- 
ing-cry ;  and  the  third  would  have  been  to  divide  the 
great  body  of  those  who  agreed  in  defending  the  Union, 
but  wlio  did  not  then  agree  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Candid  men,  who  pay  more  regard  to  facts  than 
to  theory,  and  who  can  estimate  with  fairness  the  results 
of  public  action,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the 
probable  result  of  these  combined  influences  would  have 
been  such  a  strengthening  of  the  forces  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  such  a  weakening  of  our  own,  as  might  have  over- 
whelmed the  Administration,  and  given  the  rebellion  a 
final  and  a  fatal  victory.  By  awaiting  the  development 
of  public  sentiment,  President  Lincoln  secured  a  support 
absolutely  essential  to  success  ;  and  there  are  few  per- 
sons now,  whatever  may  be  their  private  opinions  on 
slavery,  who  will  not  concede  that  his  measures  in  regard 
to  that  subject  were  adopted  with  sagacity,  and  prose- 
cuted with  a  patient  wisdom  which  crowned  them  wilh 
final  triumph. 

In  his  personal  appearance  and  manners,  in  the  tone 
and  tendency  of  his  mind  and  in  the  fibre  of  his  general 
character,  President  Lincoln  presented  more  elements  of 
originality  than  any  other  man  ever  connected  with  the 
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gOTernment  of  this  country.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  angn- 
lar  and  ungracefnl  in  his  motions,  careless  in  dress,  un- 
studied in  manner,  and  too  thoroughly  earnest  and  hearty, 
in  every  thing  he  said  or  did,  to  be  polished  and  polite. 
But  there  was  a  native  grace,  the  out-growth  of  kindness 
of  heart,  which  never  failed  to  shine  through  all  liis 
words  and  acts.  His  he.irt  was  as  tender  as  a  woman' s, — 
as  accessible  to  grief  and  gladness  as  a  child's,— yet 
strong  as  Hercules  to  bear  the  anxieties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  awful  burden  that  rested  on  it.  Little  inci- 
dents of  the  war, — instances  of  patient  suft'ering  in  devo- 
tion to  duty, — tales  of  distress  I'rom  the  lips  of  women, 
never  failed  to  touch  the  innermost  chords  of  his  nature, 
and  to  awaken  that  sweet  sympathy  which  carries  Avith 
it,  to  those  who  suffer,  all  the  comfort  the  human  heart  '-an 
crave.  Those  who  have  heard  him,  as  many  have,  relate 
such  touching  episodes  of  the  war,  cannot  recall  without 
emotion  the  quivering  lip,  the  face  gnarled  and  writhii;'?: 
to  stifle  the  rising  sob,  and  the  patient,  loving  eyes  swim- 
ming in  tears,  which  mirrored  the  tender  pity  of  his 
gentle  and  loving  nature.  He  seemed  a  stranger  to  the 
harsher  and  stormier  passions  of  man.  Easily  grieved,  he 
seemed  incapable  of  hate.  Nothing  could  be  truer  than 
his  declaration,  after  the  heated  political  contest  which 
secured  his  re-election,  that  he  had  "  never  willingly 
planted  a  thorn  in  any  human  breast," — and  that  it  ivas 
not  in  his  nature  to  exult  over  any  human  being.  It  is 
first  among  the  marvels  of  a  marvellous  time,  that  to  such 
a  character,  so  womanly  in  all  its  traits,  should  have 
been  committed,  absolutely  and  with  almo.st  despotic 
power,  the  guidance  of  a  great  nation  through  a  bloody 
and  terrible  civil  war ;  and  the  success  which  crowned 
his  labors  proves  that,  in  dealing  with  gi-eat  communities, 
as  with  individuals,  it  is  not  the  stormiest  natures  that 
are  most  prevailing,  and  that  strength  of  principle  and  of 
purpose  often  accompanies  the  softest  emotions  of  the 
human  heart. 

Nothing  was  more  marked  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  personal 
demeanor  than  its  utter  unconsciousness  of  his  position. 
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It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  another  man 
who  would  not,  upon  a  sudden  transfer  from  the  obscu- 
rity of  private  life  in  a  country  town  to  the  dignities  and 
duties  of  the  Presidency,  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
assume  something  of  the  manner  and  tone  beifitting  that 
position.  Mr.  Lincoln  never  seemed  to  be  aware  that  his 
place  or  his  business  were  essentially  different  from  those 
in  which  he  had  always  been  engaged.  He  brought  to 
every  question, — the  loftiest  and  most  imposing, — the 
same  patient  inquiry  into  details,  the  same  eager  longing 
to  know  and  to  do  exactly  what  was  just  and  right,  and  the 
same  working-day,  plodding,  laborious  devotion,  which 
characterized  his  management  of  a  client's  case  at  his  law 
office  in  Springfield.  He  had  duties  to  perform  in  both 
places — in  the  one  case  to  his  country,  as  to  his  client 
in  the  other.  But  all  duties  were  alike  to  him.  All 
called  equally  upon  him  for  the  best  service  of  his  mind 
aind  heart,  and  all  were  alike  performed  with  a  conscien- 
tious, single-hearted  devotion  that  knew  no  distinction, 
but  was  absolute  and  perfect  in  every  case. 


Mr.  Lincoln's  place  in  the  history  of  this  country  will 
be  fixed  quite  as  much  by  the  importance  of  the  events 
amidst  which  he  moved,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  results 
which  he  achieved,  as  by  his  personal  characteristics. 
The  Chief  Magistrate  whose  administration  quelled  a  re- 
bellion of  eight  millions  of  people,  set  free  four  millions 
of  slaves,  and  vindicated  the  abUity  of  the  people,  under 
all  contingencies,  to  maintain  the  Government  which  rests 
upon  their  will,  whose  wisdom  and  unspotted  integrity 
of  character  secured  his  re-election,  and  who,  finally, 
when  his  work  was  done,  found  his  reward  in  the  mar- 
tyrdom which  came  to  round  his  life  and  set  the  final 
seal  upon  his  renown,  will  fill  a  place  hitherto  unoccu- 
pied in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
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ANECDOTES  AND  REMINISCENCES 


PRESIDENT    LINCOLN. 


BT  FRAIJK  B.  CARPENTER. 


I  WKNT  to  "Washington  the  last  week  in  February,  1 864,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  ray  cherished  project  of  painting  the  Bceue 
commemorative  of  the  first  reading  in  cabinet  council  of  the  Emanci* 
pation  Proclamation.  To  my  friends,  Samuel  Sinclair  aud  F.  A.  Laue, 
of  New  York,  the  Honorable  Schuyler  Colfax,  and  Honorable  Owen 
Lovejoy,  shall  I  ever  be  indebted  for  the  opening  up  of  the  way  for 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  undertaking.  Through  the 
latter  gentleman  arrangements  were  made  with  the  President  aud  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  by  which  the  spacious  "State  dining-room"  of  the  Executive 
Mansion  was  placed  at  my  disposal  for  a  studio,  in  order  that  I  might 
enjoy  every  facility  for  studying  my  subjects  from  the  life. 

The  painting  of  the  picture  occupied  about  six  months.  It  em- 
braced full-length  life-size  portraits  of  the  President  and  entire  cabinet, 
and  portrays,  as  faithfully  as  I  was  capable  of  rendering  it,  the  scene  aa 
it  transpired  in  the  old  cabinet  chamber  of  the  White  House,  when  the 
Act  of  Emancipation  first  saw  the  light- 

My  relations  with  Mr.  Lincoln  of  course  became  of  an  intimate 
character.  Permitted  the  freedom  of  his  private  office  at  almost  all 
hours,  I  was  privileged  to  see  and  know  more  of  his  daily  life  than 
has  perhaps  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  one  not  sustaining  to  him  domestic 
or  official  relations. 

In  compiling  a  chapter  of  anecdotes,  I  have  endeavored  to  embrace 
only  those  which  bear  the  marks  of  authenticity.  Many  in  this  col- 
lection I  myself  heard  the  President  relate ;  others  were  communi- 
cated to  me  by  persona  who  either  heard  or  took  part  in  them.     Sev- 
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eral  have  had  a  wide  circulation,  ia  coanection  with  subjects  of  interest 
at  ditfcrent  times  which  called  them  out.  The  reminiscences  are  mainly 
my  own,  and  are  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  articles  contributed  on 
rarious  occasions,  since  the  assassination,  to  the  public  press. 

MR.  LINCOLN'S  SADNESS. 

Manv  persons  formed  their  impressions  of  the  late  President  from 
the  stories  in  circulation  attributed  to  him,  and  consequeotly  supposed 
him  to  have  bt'on  habitually  of  a  jocund,  humorous  disposition.  There 
was  this  element  in  his  nature  in  a  large  degree,  but  it  was  the  sparkle 
and  ripple  i>f  the  surface.  Underneath  was  a  deep  nndercnrrent  of 
sadness,  if  not  melancholy.  When  most  depressed,  it  was  his  way 
froiinently  to  seek  relief  in  some  hannless  pleasantry.  I  recollect  an 
instance  related  to  me,  by  a  radical  member  of  the  last  Congress.  It 
was  during  the  dark  days  of  1862.  He  called  upon  the  President  early 
one  niofnin'j;,  just  after  news  of  a  disaster.  Mr.  Lincoln  commenced 
telling  soinc  trifling  incident,  which  the  Congressman  was  in  no  mood 
to  hear.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  said,  "  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
come  here  this  morning  to  hear  stories ;  it  is  too  serious  a  time."  In- 
stantly the  smile  disappeared  from  Mr.  Lincoln's  face,  who  exclaimed, 

"A ,  sit  down!     I  respect  you  as  an  earnest,  sincere  man.     You 

cannot  be  more  anxious  than  1  am  constantly,  and  I  say  to  you  now, 
that  were  it  not  for  this  occasional  vent,  I  should  die!" 

It  has  been  the  business  of  my  life  to  study  the  human  face,  and  I 
have  said  repeatedly  to  friends  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  saddest  face  I 
ever  attempted  to  paint.  During  some  of  the  dark  days  of  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1804,  I  saw  him  at  times  when  his  care-worn,  troubled 
appearance  was  enough  to  bring  tears  of  sympathy  iuto  the  eyes  of 
hiw  most  bitter  opponents.  I  recall  particularly  one  day,  when,  having 
occasion  to  pass  through  the  main  hall  of  the  domestic  apartmente,  I 
met  him  alone,  pacing  up  and  down  a  narrow  passage,  his  hands  be- 
hind him,  his  head  bent  forward  upon  his  breast,  heavy  black  rings 
under  bis  eyes,  showing  sleepless  nights — altogether  such  a  picture  of 
the  effects  of  sorrow  and  care  as  I  have  never  seen  ! 

"No  man,"  says  Mrs.  Stowe,  "has  suffered  more  and  deeper,  albeit 
with  a  dry,  weary,  patient  pain,  that  seemed  to  some  like  insensibility, 
than  President  Lincoln."  "  Whichever  way  it  ends,"  he  said  to  her, 
"I  have  the  impression  that /shan't  last  long  after  it  is  over." 

After  the  dreadful  repulse  of  Fredericksburg,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said :  "  If  there  is  a  man  out  of  perdition  that  suffers  more  than  I  do, 
I  pity  him." 
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The  Honorable  Schajler  Colfax,  in  bia  funtral  oration  at  Chicago, 
said  of  him  : — 

"  He  bore  the  nation's  perils,  and  trials,  and  sorrows,  ever  on  his 
mind.  You  know  him,  in  a  large  degree,  by  the  illustrative  stories 
of  which  his  memory  aod  his  tongue  were  so  prolific,  using  them  to 
point  a  moral,  or  to  soften  discontent  at  his  decisions.  But  this  was 
the  mere  badinage  which  relii^ved  him  for  the  moment  from  the  heavy 
weight  of  public  duties  and  responsibilities  under  which  he  often 
wearied.  Those  whom  he  admitted  to  his  confidence,  and  with  whom 
he  conversed  of  his  feelings,  knew  that  his  inner  life  was  checkered 
with  the  deepest  anxiety  and  most  discomforting  solicitiide.  Elated 
by  victories  for  the  cause  which  was  ever  in  his  thoughts,  reverses  to 
our  arms  cast  a  pall  of  deprossiou  over  him.  C'ne  morning,  over  two 
years  ago,  calling  upon  hira  on  business,  I  found  hira  hi<)king  more 
than  n^uiiUy  pule  and  careworn,  and  inquired  the  reason,  lie  replied, 
with  the  bad  news  he  had  received  at  a  late  hour  the  previous 
night,  which  had  not  yet  been  comnmnicaled  to  the  jin-;- — lie  had 
not  closed  his  eyes  or  breakfa^ited;  and,  with  an  expressicn  1  shall 
never  forget,  he  exclaimed,  '  How  willingly  would  I  exchange  places 
t«-day  with  the  soldier  who  sleeps  on  the  ground  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac !' " 

He  may  not  have  looked  for  it  from  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  but  he 
felt  sure  that  his  life  would  end  with  the  war  long  ago.  "  He  told 
me,"  savs  a  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal,  "  that  he  waa 
certain  he  should  not  outlast  the  rebellion."  It  was  in  la-f  July.  As 
will  be  remembered,  there  was  dissension  then  amoiifr  the  Republican 
leaders.  Many  of  his  best  friends  had  deserted  him,  and  were  talking 
of  an  opposition  convention  to  noraiuate  another  candidate ;  and  uni- 
versal gloom  was  among  the  people. 

The  North  was  tired  of  the  war,  and  supposed  an  honorable  peace 
attainable.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  it  was  not — that  any  peace  at  that  time 
would  be  only  disunion.  Speaking  of  it,  he  said :  "  I  have  fiiifh  in  the 
people.  They  will  not  consent  to  disunion.  The  danger  is,  they  are 
misled.  Let  them  know  the  truth,  and  the  country  is  safe."  He 
looked  haggard  and  careworn ;  and  further  on  in  the  interview  I  re- 
marked on  his  appearance,  "  You  arc  wearing  yourself  out  with  work." 
"I  can't  work  less,"  he  answered;  "but  it  isn't  that — work  never 
troubled  me.  Things  look  badly,  and  I  can't  avoid  anxiety.  Person- 
ally I  care  nothing  about  a  re-election,  but  if  our  divisions  defeat  us,  I 
fear  for  the  country."  When  I  suggested  that  right  must  evi^ntually 
triumph ;  that  I  had  never  despaired  of  the  result,  he  said,  "  Neither 
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have  I,  but  I  may  never  live  to  see  it  I  feel  a  presentiment  that  I 
shall  not  outlast  the  rebellion.  When  it  is  over,  my  work  will  be 
doDe." 

HIS  FAVORITE  POEM. 

The  evening  of  March  22d,  1864,  was  a  most  interesting  one  to  me, 
I  was  with  the  President  alone  in  his  office  for  several  hours.  Busy 
with  pen  and  papers  when  I  went  in,  he  presently  threw  them  aside 
and  commenced  talking  to  me  of  Shakspeare,  of  whom  he  was  very 
fond.  Little  "  Tad  "  his  son,  coming  in,  he'  sent  him  to  the  library 
for  a  copy  of  the  plays,  and  then  read  to  me  several  of  his  favorite 
passages.  Relapsing  into  a  sadder  strain,  he  laid  the  book  aside,  and 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  said: — 

"  There  is  a  poem  which  has  been  a  great  favorite  with  ibe  for  years, 
which  was  first  shown  to  me  when  a  young  man  by  a  friend,  and  which 
I  afterwards  saw  and  cut  from  a  newspaper  and  learned  by  heart  I 
would,"  he  continued,  "  give  a  great  deal  to  know  who  wrote  it,  but 
I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain." 

Then,  half  closing  his  eyes,  he  repeated  the  verses  to  me.  Greatly 
pleased  and  interested,  I  told  him  I  would  like  some  time  to  write 
them  down.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  he  asked  me  to  accompany  him 
to  the  temporary  studio  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  Mr.  Swayne, 
the  sculptor,  who  was  making  a  bust  of  him.  While  "  sitting,"  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  then  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  secure  the 
lines.  He  very  willingly  complied  with  my  request  to  repeat  them, 
and,  sitting  upon  some  books  at  his  feet,  as  nearly  as  I  remember,  I 
wrote  the  verses  down,  one  by  one,  as  he  uttered  thera  :* — 

Oh  1  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  T — 
Like  &  swift-fleetiug  meteor,  a  fast-Sying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave. 
He  paaaeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid ; 
And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the  high. 
Shall  moulder  to  dust,  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved ; 
The  mother,  that  infant's  affection  who  proved 

•  The  anthorshlp  of  this  poem  hss  been  mitde  known  since  ita  pnhllcatlen  Id  the  Bvmtftff 
Pott.  ItwM  written  by  William  Knoi,  a  yoang  Scotchmdn,  &  contemporur  of  Str  Wklter 
Bcott—wbo  thought  highly  of  hli  promite.    He  died  quite  yonng. 

The  two  verses  In  brscktita  wen  not  repeated  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  bnt  belong  tfl  the  origin^] 
poem. 
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The  husband,  that  mother  and  inrant  who  bleat, — 
Each,  all,  are  awaj  to  tbetr  dwellioga  of  rest. 

[The  maid  on  whoiio  cheek,  on  wljoae  brow,  in  whose  eye, 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure — her  triumpha  are  by; 
And  the  memory  of  tlioaa  who  loved  her  and  praised, 
Are  alike  from  the  minda  of  the  living  erased.] 

The  hand  of  the  king,  that  tlie  sceptre  bath  borne, 
The  brow  of  the  priest,  that  ihe  mitre  hath  worn, 
The  eye  of  the  saga,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave, 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap, 
The  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up  the  oteep^ 
The  beggar,  who  wandered  in  search  of  hie  bread. 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

[The  saint,  who  enjoyed  the  communion  of  heaven, 
The  sinner,  who  dared  to  remain  unforgiven, 
The  wise  aad  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just, 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the  duet.} 

So  the  multitude  goes — like  the  flower  or  the  weod, 
That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed ; 

So  the  multitude  comes — even  those  we  behold, 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  baa  often  been  told : 

For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  hare  been; 
We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen ; 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  we  view  the  same  sua, 
And  run  the  eame  course  our  fathers  have  run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking,  our  fathers  would  fhhk } 
From  the  death  we  are  shrinking,  our  fathers  would  shrink 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging,  they  also  would  cling — 
Sut  it  speeds  from  us  all  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved — but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold ; 
Tbey  scorned — but  the  heart  (^  tbe  haughty  is  cold  -, 
They  grieved — ^but  no  wail  from  their  slumber  will  come; 
They  joyed — but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is  dumb. 

They  died — ay,  they  died — ^we  things  that  are  now. 
That  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow, 
And  make  in  their  dwellings  a  transient  abode, 
Ueet  (he  things  that  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage  road. 

Teal  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain, 
Are  mingled  together  in  sunshine  and  rain ; 
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Aad  the  smile  and  the  tonr,  the  Boug  and  the  dirge, 

Still  follow  each  otber,  like  surge  upon  surge.  , 

'Tia  the  wink  of  an  eye, — 'tia  the  draught  of  a  breuth ; 
From  the  bloBsom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death, 
From  the  gilded  ealooD  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud: — 
Oh !  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  7 

Discussing  briefly  the  merits  of  this  poem,  and  its  probable  author- 
fihip,  Mr.  Lincoln  contiDued  : — 

"There  are  some  quaint,  queer  verses,  written,  I  think,  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  entitled  '  The  Last  Leaf,'  one  of  which  is  to  me  inex- 
pressibly touching.''  He  then  repeated  these  also  from  memory.  The 
verse  he  referred  to  occurs  in  about  the  middle  of  the  poem,  and 
is  this : — 

"The  mosey  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed 

In  their  bloom, 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 
On  the  tomb." 

As  he  finished  this  verse  he  said,  iu  bis  emphatic  way:  "For  pure 
pathos,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  nothing  finer  than  those  eix  lines  in 
the  English  language  !" 

Mr.  R.  McCormick,  in  some  "  Reminiscences,"  published  in  the 
Evening  Post;  says  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  fond  of  the  works  of  Robert 
Burns;  and  although  I  myself  never  heard  him  allude  to  the  great 
Scottish  poet,  I  can  readily  conceive  that  it  may  have  been  true. 
•'There  was  something,"  says  Mr. McCormick,  "in  the  humble  origin 
of  Burns,  and  in  bis  checkered  life,  no  less  than  in  his  tender,  homely 
fconga,  that  appealed  to  the  great  heart  of  the  plain  man  who,  trans- 
ferred from  the  prairies  of  Illinois  to  the  Executive  Mansion  at  Wash- 
ington at  a  time  of  immense  responsibility,  gave  a  fresh  and  memora- 
ble illustration  of  the  truth  that 

'  The  rank  ia  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that.' " 

HIS  KELIGIOTJS  EXPERIENCE. 
There  is  a  very  natural  and  proper  desire,  at  this  time,  to  know 
something  of  the  religious  experience  of  the  late  President.  "Two  or 
three  stories  have  been  published  in  this  connection,  which  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  trace  to  a  reliable  source,  and  I  feel  impelled  to 
sav  here,  that  I  believe  the  facts  in  the  case — if  there  were  such — have 
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beca  added  uuto,  or  unwarrantably  embellished.  Of  all  men  in  the 
world,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  most  unaffected  and  truthful,  lie  rarely 
or  never  used  language  loosely  or  carelessly,  or  for  the  sake  of  compli- 
ment. He  was  the  most  utterly  indifferent  to,  and  unconscious  of, 
the  effect  he  was  producing,  either  upon  official  representatives,  or  the 
common  people,  of  any  man  ever  in  public  position. 

Mr.  Lincoln  could  scarcely  be  called  a  religious  man,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  and  yet  a  sinccrer  Christian  I  believe  never 
lived.  A  constitutional  tendency  to  dwell  upon  sacred  things;  an 
emotional  natun.'  which  finds  ready  exprL'Ssidn  in  reli^iaus  conver- 
sation and  revival  meetings ;  the  culture  ami  devcK'pnient  of  the.  de- 
votional element  till  the  expression  of  religious  thought  and  experi- 
ence becomt-s  almost  habitual,  were  not  among  his  characteristics. 
Doubtless  he  felt  as  deeply  upon  the  great  mie.vtioQS  of  the  soul  and 
eternity  as  any  other  thoughtful  man,  but  the  very  tenderness  and  hu- 
mility of  his  nature  would  not  permit  the  exposure  of  his  inmost  con- 
victions, except  upon  the  rarest  occasions,  and  to  his  most  intimate 
friends.  And  yet,  aside  from  emotional  expression,  I  bulifvc  no  man 
Lad  a  more  abiding  seusc  of  his  dependence  upon  (loJ,  -'r  faith  in  the 
Divine  government,  and  in  the  powc-r  and  ultimate  triunipli  of  Truth 
and  Right  in  the  world.  In  the  language  of  an  eminent  clergyman  of 
this  city,  who  lately  delivered  an  eloquent  discourse  upon  the  life  and 
character  of  the  departed  Presidi-'Ut,  "It  is  not  necessary  to  appeal  to 
apocryphal  stories,  in  circulation  in  the  newspapers — which  illustrate 
as  much  the  assurance  of  his  visitors  as  the  simplicity  of  his  faith — 
for  proof  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Christian  character."  If  his  daily  life  and 
various  public  addresses  and  writings  do  not  show  this,  surely  nothing 
can  demonstrate  it. 

But  while  inclined,  as  I  have  said,  to  doubt  the  truth  of  some  of 
the  statements  published  on  this  subject,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  relate  an 
incident,  which  bears  upon  its  face  unmistakable  evidence  uf  truthful- 
ness. A  lady  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  Commission  had 
occasion,  in  the  prosecution  of  her  duties,  to  have  several  interviews 
with  the  President  of  a  business  nature.  He  was  much  impressed 
with  the  devotion  and  earnestness  of  purpose  she  manifested,  and 
on  one  occasion,  after  she  had  discharged  the  object  of  her  visit, 

he  said  to  her:  "Mrs.  ,  I  have  formed  a  very  high   opinion 

of  your  Christian  character,  and  now,  as  we  are  alone,  1  have  a 
mind  to  ask  you  to  give  me,  in  brief,  your  idea  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  tn;e  religious  experience."  The  lady  replied  at  some  length, 
Btating  that,  in  her  judgment,  it  consisted  of  a  conviction  of  one's  own 
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sinfulness  and  weakness,  and  persoDal  need  of  the  Saviour  for  strength 
and  support;  that  views  of  mere  doctrine  might  and  would  differ,  but 
when  one  was  really  brought  to  feel  his  need  of  Divine  help,  and  to 
seek  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  strength  and  guidance,  it  was  sat- 
isfactory  evidence  of  his  having  been  born  again.  This  was  the  sub- 
stance of  her  reply.  When  she  had  concluded,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  very 
thoughtfiil  for  a  few  moments.  Ue  at  length  said,  very  earnestly,  "If 
what  you  have  told  me  is  really  a  correct  view  of  this  great  subject,  I 
think  I  can  say  with  sincerity,  that  I  hope  I  am  a  Christian.  I  had 
lived,"  he  continued,  "  until  my  boy  "Willie  died,  without  realizing  fully 
these  things.  That  blow  overwhelmed  me.  It  showed  me  my  weak- 
ness as  I  had  never  felt  it  before,  and  if  I  can  take  what  you  have 
stated  as  a  test,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  I  know  something  of  that 
change  of  which  you  speak ;  and  I  will  further  add,  that  it  has  been  my 
intention  for  some  time,  at  a  suitable  opportunity,  to  make  a  public 
religious  profession  I" 

A  clergyman,  writing  to  the  Friendi  Review  of  Philadelphia,  gives 
the  following  interesting  incident : — 

"  After  visiting  schools,  and  holding  meetings  with  the  freed- 
peoplc,  and  attending  to  other  religious  service  south  of  Wash- 
ington and  in  that  city,  I  felt  that  I  must  attend  to  manifest 
duty,  and  offer  a  visit  in  Gospel  love  to  our  noble  President ;  it 
was  immediately  granted,  and  a  quarter  past  six  that  evening  was 
fixed  as  the  time.  Under  deep  feeling  I  went ;  my  Heavenly 
Father  went  before  and  prepared  the  way.  The  President  gave  us  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  after  pleasant,  instructive  conversation,  during 
which  he  said,  in  reference  to  the  frecdmen,  *  If  I  have  been  one  of  the 
instruments  in  Uberating  this  long-suffering,  down-trodden  people,  I 
thank  God  for  it' — a  precious  covering  spread  over  as.  The  good 
man  rested  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and,  under  a  precious,  gathering 
influence,  I  knelt  in  solemn  prayer.  He  knelt  close  beside  me,  and  I 
felt  that  his  heart  went  with  every  word  as  utterance  was  given.  I 
afterwards  addressed  him,  and  when  we  rose  to  go,  .he  shook  my  hand 
heartily,  and  thanked  me  for  the  visit." 

Mr.  Noah  Brooks,  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  most  intimate  personal 
friends,  in  an  admirable  article  in  Harper's  Magazine,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing reminiscence  of  his  conversation : — 

"  JuBt  after  the  last  Presidential  election  he  said,  '  Being  only  mor- 
tal, after  all  I  should  have  been  a  little  mortified  if  I  had  been  beaten 
in  this  canvass  before  the  people ;  bat  that  sting  would  have  been  more 
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than  compensated  by  the  thought  that  the  people  had  notified  me  that 
all  my  oflnciftl  respoiisibUitiea  were  soon  to  be  lifted  off  my  back.'  In 
reply  to  the  remark  that  he  might  remember  that  in  aJI  these  cares  ho 
was  daily  remembered  by  those  who  prayed,  not  to  be  heard  of  men^ 
as  no  man  had  ever  before  been  remembered,  he  caught  at  the  homely 
phrase,  and  aaid,  'Yes,  I  like  that  phrase  "not  to  be  heard  of  men," 
and  guesa  it  is  generally  true  as  you  say  ;  at  least,  I  have  been  told  so, 
and  I  have  been  a  good  deal  helped  by  just  that  thought.'  Then  he 
solemnly  and  slowly  added,  *I  should  be  the  most  presumptuous  block- 
head upon  this  footstool,  if  I  for  one  day  thought  that  I  could  discharge 
the  duties  which  have  come  upon  me  since  I  came  into  this  place, 
without  the  aid  and  enlightenment  of  One  who  is  stronger  and  wiser 
than  all  others.' " 

B^  the  Act  of  Emancipation  Mr.  Lincoln  built  for  himself  forever 
the  first  place  in  the  affections  of  the  African  race  in  this  country.  The 
love  and  reverence  manifested  for  him  by  many  of  these  poor,  ignorant 
people  has,  on  some  occasions,  almost  reached  adoration.  One  day 
Colonel  McKaye,  of  New  York,  who  had  been  one  of  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  freedmea,  upon  his  return  from  Hilton 
Head  and  Beaufort,  called  upon  the  President,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  interview  mentioned  the  following  incident : — 

He  had  been  speaking  of  the  ideas  of  power  entertained  by  these 
people.  They  had  an  idea  of  God,  as  the  Ahnighiy,  and  they  Lad 
realized  in  thuir  former  condition  the  power  of  their  masters.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  arrival  among  them  of  the  Union  forces,  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  other  power.  Their  masters  fled  upon  the  approach 
of  our  soldiers,  and  this  gave  the  slaves  the  conception  of  a  power 
greater  than  their  masters  exercised.  This  power  they  called  "Massa 
Linkum."  Colonel  McKaye  said  that  their  place  of  worship  was  a 
large  building  which  they  called  "the  praise  house,"  and  the  leader 
of  the  "meeting,"  a  venerable  black  man,  was  known  as  "the  praise 
man."  On  a  certain  day,  when  there  was  quite  a  large  gathering  of 
the  people,  considerable  confusion  was  created  by  different  persons 
attempting  to  tell  who  and  what  "  Massa  Linkom  "  was.  In  the  midst 
of  the  excitement  the  white-headed  leader  commanded  silence. 
*'Brederin,"  said  he,  "you  don't  know  nosen'  what  you'se  talkin' 
'bout.  Now,  you  just  listen  to  me.  Massa  Linkum,  he  ebery  whar. 
He  know  ebery  ting."  Then,  solemnly  looking  up,  he  added:  ''He 
■walk  de  earf  like  de  Lord  !  " 

Colonel  McKaye  told  me  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  much  affected 
by  this  account.     He  did  not  smile,  as  another  might  have  done,  but 
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got  up  from  his  chair  and  walked  in  silence  two  or  three  times  across 
the  floor.  As  he  resumed  his  seat,  he  said,  very  impressively,  "  It  is 
a  momentous  thing  to  be  the  instrument,  under  Providence,  of  tha 
liberation  of  a  race !" 

"  At  another  time,  he  said  cheerfully,  '  I  am  very  sure  that  if  I  do 
not  go  away  from  here  a  wiser  man,  I  shall  go  away  a  better  roan,  for 
having  learned  here  what  a  very  poor  sort  of  a  man  I  am.'  Afterwards, 
referring  to  what  he  called  a  chanrje  of  heart,  he  said  he  did  not  re- 
member any  precise  time  when  he  passed  through  any  special  change 
of  purpose,  or  of  heart;  but,  he  would  say,  that  his  own  election  to 
office,  and  the  crisis  immediatly  following,  influentially  determined  him 
in  what  he  called  '  a  process  of  crystallization,'  then  going  on  in  his 
mind.  Reticent  as  he  was,  and  shy  of  discoursing  much  of  hi%  own 
mental  exercises,  these  few  utterances  now  have  a  value  with  those  who 
knew  him,  which  his  dying  words  would  scarcely  have  possessed." 

Says  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  of  New  York : — '*  A  calm  trust  in  God  was 
the  loftiest,  worthiest  characteristic  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  had  learned  this  long  ago.  '  I  would  rather  my  son  would  be  able 
to  read  the  Bible  than  to  own  a  farm,  if  he  can't  have  but  one,'  said  his 
godly  mother.     That  Bible  was  Abraham  Lincoln's  guide." 

"Mr.  Jay  states  that,  being  on  the  steamer  which  conveyed  the  gov- 
ernmental party  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Norfolk,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Merrimac,  while  all  on  board  were  excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  excur- 
sion and  by  the  incidents  that  it  recalled,  he  missed  the  President  from 
the  companv,  and,  on  looking  about,  found  him  in  a  quiet  nook,  read- 
ing a  well-worn  Testament.  Such  an  incidental  revelation  of  his  relig- 
ious habits  is  worth  more  than  pages  of  formal  testimony." 

WTieu  Mr.  Lincoln  visited  New  York  in  1860,  he  felt  a  great  interest 
in  many  of  the  institutions  for  reforming  criminals  and  saving  the 
young  from  a  life  of  crime.  Among  others,  he  visited,  unattended,  the 
Five  Points'  House  of  Industry,  and  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath-school 
there  gives  the  following  account  of  the  event : — 

"  One  Sunday  morning  I  saw  a  tall,  remarkable-looking  man  enter 
the  room  and  take  a  seat  among  us.  He  listened  with  fixed  attention 
to  our  exercises,  and  his  countenance  expressed  such  genuine  interest 
that  I  approached  him  and  suggested  that  he  might  be  willing  to  say 
something  to  the  children,  Hfe  accepted  the  invitation  with  evident 
pleasure;  and,  coming  forward,  began  a  simple  address,  which  at  onoo 
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fascinated  every  little  hearer  and  hushed  the  room  into  silence.  His 
language  was  strikingly  beautiful,  and  bia  tones  musical  with  intense 
feeling.  The  little  faces  would  droop  into  sad  coDviction  as  be  uttered 
sentences  of  warning,  and  wnuld  brighten  into  sunshine  as  he  spoke 
cheerful  words  of  promise.  Once  or  twice  he  attempted  to  close  his 
remarks,  but  the  imperative  shout  of  'Go  on!  0,  do  go  on!'  would 
compel  him  to  resume.  As  I  looked  upon  the  gaunt  and  sinewy  frame 
of  the  stranger,  and  marked  his  powerful  head  and  determmed  features, 
now  touched  into  softness  by  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  I  felt  an 
irrepressible  curiosity  to  learn  something  more  about  him,  and  while 
he  was  quietly  leaving  the  room  I  begi^od  to  know  his  name.  He 
courteously  replied,  '  It  is  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  Illinois.* " 

In  the  article  in  Harper's  Magazine  already  quoted  from  above,  Mr. 
Brooks  says : — 

"  On  Thursday  of  a  certain  week,  two  ladies,  from  Tennessee, 
came  before  the  President,  asking  the  release  of  their  husbands, 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  at  Johnson's  Island.  They  were  put  off  until 
Friday,  when  they  came  ^aiu,  and  were  agaia  put  off  until  Saturday. 
At  each  of  the  interviews  one  of  the  ladies  urged  that  her  husband  waa 
a  religious  man.  On  Saturday,  when  the  President  ordered  the  release  of 
the  prisoner,  he  said  to  this  lady,  '  You  say  your  husband  is  a  religions 
man ;  tell  hini,  when  you  meet  him,  that  I  say  I  am  not  much  of  a 
judge  of  religion,  but  that  in  my  opinion  the  religion  which  sets  men 
to  rebel  and  fight  against  their  Government,  because,  as  they  think, 
that  Government  does  not  sufficiently  help  some  men  to  eat  their  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces,  is  not  the  sort  of  religion  upon  which 
people  can  get  to  heaven.' " 

The  Western  Christian  Advocate  says ; — "  On  the  day  of  the  receipt 
of  the  capitulation  of  Lee,  as  we  learu  from  a  friend  intimate  with 
the  late  President  Lincoln,  the  cabinet  meeting  was  held  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual.  Neither  the  President  nor  any  member  was  able,  for  a 
time,  to  give  utterance  to  his  feelings.  At  the  sui,'gestion  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln all  dropped  on  their  knees,  and  offered,  in  silence  and  in  tears, 
their  humble  and  heartfelt  acknowledgments  to  the  Almighty  for  the 
triumph  He  had  granted  to  the  National  cause." 

HIS  SYMPATHY. 
A  large  number  of  those  whom  he  saw  every  day  came  with  appeals 
to  his  feelings  in  reference  to  relatives  and  friends  in  confinement  and 
under  sentence  of  death.     It  was  a  constant  marvel  to  me  th^t,  with 
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all  hia  other  cares  and  duties,  he  could  give  bo  much  time  and  be  so 
patient  with  this  multitude.  I  have  known  him  to  sit  for  hours  lii>- 
tening  to  details  of  domestic  troubles  from  poor  people — much  of  which, 
of  course,  irrelevant — carefully  sifting  the  facts,  and  manifesting  as 
much  anxiety  to  do  exactly  right  as  iu  matters  of  the  gravest  interest. 
Poorly-clad  people  were  more  likely  to  get  a  good  hearing  than  those 
who  came  in  silks  and  velvets.  No  one  was  ever  turned  away  from  hia 
door  because  of  poverty.  If  he  erred,  it  was  sure  to  be  on  the  side 
of  mercy.  It  was  one  of  his  most  painful  tasks  to  confirm  a  sentence 
of  death.  I  recollect  the  case  of  a  somewhat  noted  rebel  prisoner, 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  I  believe,  as  a  spy.  A  strong  ap- 
plication had  been  made  to  have  his  sentence  commuted.  While  this 
was  pending,  he  attempted  to  escape  from  confinement,  and  was  shot 
by  the  sentinel  on  guard.  Although  he  richly  dc3er\'cd  death,  Mr. 
Lincoln  remarked  in  my  presence,  that  "  it  was  a  great  relief  to  him 
that  the  man  took  his  fate  into  bis  own  hands." 

"No  man  in  our  era,"  says  Mr. Colfax,  "clothed  with  such  vast  power, 
has  ever  used  it  so  mercifully.  No  ruler  holding  the  keys  of  life  and 
death,  ever  pardoned  so  many  and  so  easily.  When  friends  said  to 
him  they  wished  he  had  more  of  Jackson's  sternness,  he  would  say, 
'  I  am  just  as  God  made  me,  and  cannot  change.'  It  may  not  be  gen- 
erally known  that  his  door-keepers  had  standing  orders  from  him  that 
r.o  matter  how  great  might  be  the  throng,  if  either  senators  or  repre- 
sentatives had  to  wait,  or  to  be  turned  away  without  an  audience,  he 
must  see,  before  the  day  closed,  every  messenger  who  came  to  him  with 
a  petition  for  the  saving  of  life." 

A  touching  instance  of  his  kindness  of  heart  was  told  me  incident- 
ally by  one  of  the  servants.  A  poor  woman  from  Philadelphia  had 
been  waitincj,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  for  three  days  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent Her  husband  had  furnished  a  substitute  fot  the  army,  but  some 
time  afterwards  became  intoxicated  while  with  some  companions,  and 
in  this  slate  was  mduced  to  enlist.  Soon  after  he  reached  the  army 
he  deserted,  thinking  that^  as  he  had  provided  a  substitute,  the  Govern- 
ment was  nut  entitled  to  his  services.  Returning  home,  he  was,  of 
course,  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  The  sen- 
tence was  to  be  executed  on  Saturday.  On  Monday  his  wife  left  her 
home  with  her  baby,  to  endeavor  to  see  the  President.  Said  old 
Daniel,  "  She  had  been  waiting  here  three  days,  and  there  was  no  chance 
for  her  to  get  in.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  the  President 
was  going  through  the  back  passage  to  his  private  rooms,  to  get  a  cup 
of  tea  or  take  some  rest"     (This  passage-way  has  lately  been  con- 
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Plructed,  ;ind  shuts  the  person  passing  entirely  out  of  view  of  the 
.>i:ciipants  of  the  ante-room.)  "  On  his  way  throug;h  he  hoard  the 
baby  iry.  He  instimtly  went  back  to  his  office  and  rani.'  the  bell. 
'  Daniel,'  said  he,  '  is  there  a  woman  with  a  baby  in  the  ante-room  ?'  I 
Siiid  there  was,  and  if  he  would  allow  me  to  say  it,  I  thought  it  was  a 
case  he  ought  to  see  ;  for  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Said  he, 
'Send  her  to  me  at  once.'  She  went  in,  told  her  stury,  and  the  Presi- 
dent pardoned  her  husband.  As  the  woman  came  out  from  his  pres- 
ence, her  eyes  were  lifted  and  her  lips  moving  in  prayer,  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  cheeks."  Said  Daniel,  "  I  went  up  to  her,  and 
puIHng  her  shawl,  said,  '  Madatn,  it  was  the  baby  th;it  did  it '.' " 

Another  touching  incident  occnrred,  I  believe,  the  same  week.  A 
woman  in  a  faded  shawl  and  hood,  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  at  length 
was  admitted,  in  her  turn,  to  the  President.  Her  husband  and  three  sons, 
ail  she  had  in  the  world,  enlisted.  Her  husband  had  been  killed,  and 
she  had  come  to  ask  the  President  to  release  to  her  the  oKU-st  sun. 
Being  satisfied  of  the  truthfulness  of  her  story,  he  said,  "  Certainly,  if 
her  prop  was  taken  away  she  was  justly  entitled  to  ono  of  her  bovs." 
He  immediately  wrote  an  order  for  the  discharge  of  the  young  man. 
The  poor  woman  thanked  him  very  gratefully,  and  went  away.  On 
reaching  the  army  she  found  that  this  son  \iad  been  in  a  rei'ent  engage-  * 
mcnt,  was  wounded,  and  taken  to  a  hospital.  She  f<iund  the  hospital, 
but  the  h.^y  was  dead,  or  died  while  she  was  there.  The  surgeon  in 
charge  made  a  memorandum  of  the  facts  upon  the  back  of  the  Presi- 
dent's order,  and,  almost  broken-hearted,  the  poor  woman  found  her 
way  again  into  his  presence.  He  was  much  affected  by  her  appearance 
and  story,  and  said,  "  I  know  what  you  wish  me  to  do  now,  and  I  shall 
do  it  without  your  asking:  I  shah  release  to  you  yc^ur  second  son." 
Upon  this  he  took  up  Iiia  pen  and  commenced  writing  the  order. 
While  he  was  writing  the  poor  woman  stood  by  his  side,  the  tears 
running  down  her  face,  and  passed  lier  hands  softly  over  his  lioad, 
stroking  his  rough  hair,  as  I  have  seen  a  fond  niotber  caress  a  son. 
By  the  time  he  had  finished  writing  his  own  heait  and  eves  were  full. 
He  handed  her  the  paper.  "Now,"  .said  he,  "you  have  one  and /one 
of  the  other  two  left ;  that  is  no  more  than  right"  She  took  the  paper, 
and  reverently  placing  her  hand  again  upon  his  head,  the  tears  stili 
upon  her  cheeks,  said,  *' The  Lord  bless  you.^lr.  President!  May  you 
live  a  thousand  years,  and  always  be  the  head  of  this  great  nation  !" 

One  day  the  Hon.  Thaddens  Stevens  called  with  an   elderly  lady,  in 
great  trouble,  whose  sim  had  been  in  the  army,  but  for  some  offence 
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li;ul  been  court-iaartialled,  and  sentenced  either  to  death  or  impmon- 
nient  at  hard  labor  for  a  long  term,  I  do  not  recollect  which.  Tlierc 
were  some  extenuating  'ircnmstaticcs,  and  after  a  full  heariiiir  tin; Pres- 
ident turned  to  the  represL-ntative  and  said;  "  Mr.  SteT-cii?.  do  yon 
think  this  ia  a  case  which  will  warrant  my  interference?"  "  AVith  iny 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  the  parties,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  should 
havo  nri  hesitation  in  granting  a  pardon."  "  Then,"  returned  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, "  I  will  pardon  him,"  and  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  e\fc\ite  the 
paper.  The  gratitude  of  the  mother  was  too  deep  for  expres--ion,  save 
by  her  tiars,and  not  a  word  was  said  between  her  and  Mr.  Stevens  until 
they  were  half  way  down  the  stairs  on  their  passage  out,  when  she 'sud- 
denly broke  forth  in  jin  excited  manner  with  the  words,  "  I  knew  it  was 
a  copperhead  lie  !"  "  What  do  you  refer  to,  madam  ?"  asked  ilr.  Ste- 
vens. "  Why,  they  told  me  he  was  an  ugIy-loi)king  man,"  she  re- 
plied, with  \xhemence.  "  He  is  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life  !"  And  surely  for  that  mother,  and  for  many  another  through- 
out  the  lau'i,  no  carved  statue  of  ancient  or  modern  art,  in  all  its 
symmetrv,  can  have  the  charm  which  will  forevermore  encircle  that 
care-worn  but  gentle  face,  expressing  as  was  never  expressed  before, 
"Malice  ti'wards  none — Cliarity  for  all." 

M.  Laugel,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  relates  from  personal 
observation  one  or  two  interesting  incidents: — 

"  A  soldier's  wife  reduced  almost  to  destitution  by  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  sought  to  obtain  his  discharge  from  the  army — 
this,  Mr.  Lincoln  told  Iier  was  beyond  his  power;  but  he  listened 
patiently  to  the  poor  creature's  tale  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  cheered 
her  and  comforted  her,  reminded  her  how  not  herself  alone,  but 
the  nation  generally,  were  passing  through  a  season  of  trial,  and 
dismissed  her  not  only  with  many  kind  and  thoughtful  words,  but 
with  substantial  proofs  of  sympathy."  A  beautiful  and  touching 
picture  M.  Lauge!  places  before  us  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  that  fatal 
theatre  — months  before  the  real  tragedy  which  ended  his  life — 
listening  to  that  representation  of  manly  sorrow  in  "  King  Lear '' — with 
his  little  son  pressed  close  to  his  ample  breast,  at  times  answering 
patiently  the  little  prattling  fellow — then  showing  in  every  feature  Iiow 
keenly  he  felt  the  great  dramatist's  representation  of  the  sorrows  of 
paternity.  To  him  Shakspeare  was,  as  to  all  trye  men,  a  great  teacher, 
whose  words  cannot  be  heard  too  often,  and  cannot  be  rendered  more 
powerful  by  any  extrinsic  circumstances.  "  It  matters  not  to  mc,"  he 
said  one  day,  "whether  Shakspeare  be  well  or  ill  acted;  with  him,  the 
thought  jiuffices." 
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Here  is  a  characteristic  touch  of  humor  as  well  as  pathos ; — the  inci- 
dent is  strictly  true : — 

A  distiuguished  citizen  of  Ohio  had  an  appointment  with  the  I'reai- 
dont  one  evening  at  six  o'cloclc.  As  he  entered  tiie  vestibule  of  the 
White  House,  hh  attention  vi-as  attracted  by  a  po.>ily-clad  young  woman 
who  w;i8  Wolently  sobliing.  He  asked  her  the  cause  of  hor  distress. 
She  said  she  had  been  ordered  away  by  the  servants,  after  vainly  wait- 
ing many  hours  to  sec  the  President  about  her  only  brother,  who  had 
been  condemned  to  death.  Her  story  was  this :  -She  and  licr  brother 
were  foreigners,  and  orphans.  They  had  been  in  this  country  several 
years.  Uer  brother  enlisted  in  the  army,  btif,  through  bad  influences, 
was  induced  to  desert.  He  was  captured,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be 
shot — the  old  story.  The  poor  girl  had  obtained  the  signatures  of 
some  persons  wiio  had  formerly  known  him,  to  a  petition  lor  a  pardon, 
and  alone  had  come  to  Washington  to  lay  the  case  before  the  Presi- 
dent Thronged  as  the  waiting-rooms  always  were,  she  had  passed 
the  long  houi-s  of  two  days  trying  in  vain  to  get  an  audience,  and  had 
at  length  been  ordered  away. 

The  gentleman's  feelings  were  touched.  He  said  to  her  that  he  had 
come  to  see  thePri_'bl(lunt,but  did  not  know  as  he  should  suL-recd.  He 
told  her,  however,  to  follow  him  up-stairs,  and  lie  would  see  what  could 
be  done  for  iier.  Just  before  reaching  the  door,  ilr.  Lincoln  came  out, 
and  meeting  his  friend  said  good-humorediy,  "  Are  you  not  ahead  of 
time?"  The  gentleman  showed  him  his  watch,  with  the  hand  upon  the 
hour  of  six,  "Well,"  returned  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  I  have  beerj  so  busy 
to-day  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  get  a  lunch.  Go  in,  and  sit  down  ; 
I  will  be  back  directly." 

The  gentleman  made  the  young  woman  accompany  him  into  the 
oflSce,  and  when  they  were  seated,  ^aid  to  her,  "  Now,  my  good  girl,  I 
want  you  to  muster  all  the  courage  you  have  iu  the  world.  When  the 
President  comes  back,  he  will  sit  down  in  that  arm-chiiir.  I  shall  get  up 
to  speak  to  him,  and  as  I  do  so  yon  must  fori.i:  yourself  between  us, 
and  insist  upon  his  examination  of  your  papers,  telling  him  it  is  a  case 
of  life  and  death,  and  admits  of  no  delay."  These  instructions  were 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  first  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  apparent  forwardness  of  the  young  woman,  but  observing  her 
distressed  appearance,  he  ceased  conversation  with  his  friend,  and  com- 
menced an  examination  of  the  document  she  had  placed  in  his  hands. 
Glancing  from  it  to  the  face  of  the  petitioner,  whose  tears  had  broken 
forth  afresh,  he  studied  its  expression  for  a  moment,  and  then  his  eye 
fell   upon  licr  scanty  but  neat  dres=.     In^tiiiitly  his  face  lighted  Xip. 
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"My  poor  girl,"  said  be,  "you  have  come  here  with  no  governor,  or 
senator,  or  member  of  Congress,  to  plead  your  cause.  You  seem 
honest  and  trutliful ;  and  you  donU  wear  hoops — anil  I  will  be  whipped 
but  I  will  pardon  your  brother." 

Though  kind-hearted  almost  to  a  fault,  nevertheless  he  always  en- 
deavored to  h^jusL  A  member  of  Congress  called  upon  him  oue  day 
with  the  brother  of  a  deserter  who  had  been  arrested.  The  excuse 
was  that  the  soldier  had  been  home  on  a  sick-furlough,  and  that  he 
afterwards  became  partially  insane,  and  had  consequently  failed  to 
return  and  report  in  proper  time.  He  was  on  his  way  to  his  regiment 
at  thi'  front  to  be  tried.  The  President  at  once  ordered  him  to  be 
stopp-'d  at  Alexandria  and  sent  before  a  board  of  surgeons  for  exami- 
nation as  to  the  question  of  insanity.  "This  seemed  to  me  so  proper," 
said  the  representative,  "  that  I  expressed  myself  satisfied.  But  on 
going  out,  the  brother,  who  was  anxious  for  an  immediate  discharge, 
said  to  me,  'The  trouble  with  your  President  is,  that  he  is  so  afraid 
of  doing  something  wrong.'" 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  wiiting  from  Kentucky, 
gives  the  following  : — 

"  Among  the  large  number  of  persons  waiting  in  the  room  to 
speak  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  a  certain  day  in  November  last,  was  a 
small,  pale,  delicate-looking  boy  about  thirteen  years  old.  The 
President  saw  him  standing,  looking  feeble  and  faint,  and  said : — 
'  Come  here,  ray  boy,  and  tell  me  what  you  want'  Tlie  boy  advanced, 
placed  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  President's  chair,  and  with  bowed 
head  and  timid  accents  said ;  '  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  drummer 
in  a  regiment  for  two  years,  and  my  colonel  got  angry  with  me  and 
turned  me  oflF;  I  was  taken  sick,  and  have  been  a  long  time  in  hospi- 
tal. This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  out,  and  I  came  to  see  if  you 
could  not  do' something  for  me.'  The  President  looked  at  him  kindly 
and  tenderly,  and  asked  him  where  he  lived.  '  I  have  no  home,'  answered 
the  boy,  '  Where  is  your  father  V  '  He  died  in  the  array,'  was  the 
reply.  'Where  is  your  raother?'  continued  the  President.  'My 
raother  is  dead  also.  I  have  no  mother,  no  father,  no  brothers,  no 
sisters,  and,'  bursting  into  tears,  'no  friends — nobody  cares  for  me.' 
Mr.  Lincoln's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  said  to  him,  'Can't  you  sell 
newspapers?'  'No,'  said  the  boy,  'I  am  too  weak,  and  the  surgeon 
of  the  hospital  told  me  I  must  leave,  and  I  have  no  money,  and  no 
place  to  go  to.'  The  scene  was  wonderfully  aifecting.  The  President 
drew  forth  a  card,  and  addressing  on  it  certain  officials  to  whom  his 
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rc^uebt  was  law,  gave  fpeci^l  directions  *to  care  for  this  poor  boy.' 
The  waa  face  of  the  little  drurumer  lit  up  with  a  happy  smile  as  he 
received  the  paper,  and  he  went  away  convinced  that  he  had  one  good 
and  true  friend,  at  least,  in  the  person  of  the  President." 

Mr.  Van  Alen,  of  New  York,  writing  to  the  Evening  Post,  relates 
the  following : — 

"  I  well  r«mcinber  one  day  when  a  poor  woman  sought,  with  the 
persistent  affection  of  a  mother,  for  the  pardon  of  her  son  con- 
demned to  death.  She  was  successful  in  her  petition.  When  she 
had  left  the-  room,  he  turned  to  me  and  said:  'I'erhaps  I  have  done 
wrong,  hut  at  all  events  I  have  made  that  poor  woman  happy.' " 

One  night  Schuyler  Colfax  left  all  other  businos.s  to  ask  him  to 
respite  the  son  of  a  constituent,  who  was  sentenced  to  be  sh'>t,  at 
Davenport,  for  desertion.  He  beard  the  story  with  his  usual  patience, 
thoUj,'h  he  was  wearied  out  with  incessant  calls,  and  anxious  for  rest, 
and  then  replied  : — "Some  of  our  generals  complain  that  I  impair  dis- 
cipline and  subordination  in  the  army  by  my  pardons  and  respites,  hut 
it  makes  me  rested,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  if  I  can  find  some  good 
excuse  for  saving  a  man's  life,  and  I  go  to  bed  happy  as  I  think  how 
joyous  the  signing  of  my  name  will  make  him  and  his  family  and  his 
friends."  And  with  a  happy  smile  beaming  over  that  care-furrowed 
face,  he  signed  that  name  that  saved  that  life. 

Said  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  in  his  eulogy  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  pronounced 
at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music : — 

"Of  conrse  his  sensibilities  came  gradually  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  his  judgment,  and  the  councils  of  others  constrained  him 
sometimes  to  a  severity  which  he  hated ;  so  that  at  length  the 
order  for  the  merited  restraint  or  punishment  of  public  offenders 
was  frequently,  though  always  reluctantly,  ratified  by  him.  But 
his  sympathy  with  men,  in  whatever  condition,  of  whatever  opinions, 
in  whatever  wrongs  involved,  was  so  native  and  constant,  and  so  con- 
trolling, that  he  was  always  not  so  much  inclined  as  predetermined 
tJ  the  mildest  and  most  generous  theory  possible.  And  some- 
thing of  peril  as  well  as  promise  was  involved  to  the  public  in  this 
element  of  his  nature.  He  would  not  admit  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
the  very  assassination  by  which  at  last  his  life  was  taken,  and  only 
yielded  with  a  prote.st  to  the  precautions  which  others  felt  bound  to 
take  for  him  ;  because  his  own  sympathy  with  men  was  so  strong  that 
he  could  not  believe  that  any  would  meditate  serious  harm  to  him. 
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Tlic  public  policy  of  his  administration  was  constantly  in  danger  of 
being  too  tardy,  lenient,  pacific  toward  those  who  were  combined  for 
deadly  battle  against  the  Government,  because  he  was  so  solicitous  to 
win,  so  anxious  to  bless,  and  so  reluctant  sharply  to  strike.  '  Sic  sem- 
per iyrannia  P  shouted  his  wild  theatric  assassin,  as  he  leaped  upon  the 
stage,  ni.iting  the  ancient  motto  of  Virginia  a  legend  of  shame  forerer- 
more.  But  no  magistrate  ever  lived  who  had  less  of  the  tyrant  in  hia 
natural  or  his  habitual  temper.  In  all  the  veins  of  all  his  frame  no 
drop  of  unsympathetic  blood  found  a  channel.  When  retaliation 
seemed  the  only  just  policy  for  the  Government  to  adopt  to  save  its 
soldiers  from  being  shot  in  cold  blood  or  being  starved  into  idiocy,  it 
was  simply  impossible  for  him  to  adopt  it.  And  if  he  had  met  the 
arch-conspirators  face  to  face,  those  who  had  racked  and  really  enlarged 
the  English  vocabulary  to  get  terms  to  express  their  hatred  and  dis- 
gust toward  him  individually — those  who  were  striking  with  desperate 
blows  at  the  national  existeuce — it  would  have  been  hard  for  him  not 
to  greet  thera  with  opeii  hand  and  a  kindly  welcome.  The  very  ele- 
ment of  sadness,  which  was  so  inwrought  with  his  mirthfulness  and 
humor,  and  which  will  look  out  on  coming  generations  through  the 
pensive  lincR  upon  his  face  and  the  light  of  his  pathetic  eyes,  came 
into  his  spirit  or  was  constantly  nursed  there  through  his  sympathy 
with  men,  especially  with  the  oppressed  and  the  poor.  He  took  upon 
himself  the  sorrows  of  others.  He  bent  in  extremest  personal  .suffering 
under  the  blows  that  fell  upon  his  countrymen.  And  when  the  bloody 
rain  of  battle  was  sprinkling  the  trees  and  the  sod  of  Virginia  during 
successive  dreary  campaigns,  his  inmost  soul  felt  the  baptism  of  it,  and 
was  sickened  with  grief.  'I  cannot  bear  it,'  he  said  more  than  once, 
as  the  story  was  toid  him  of  the  sacrifice  made  to  secure  some  result 
No  glow  even  of  triumph  could  expel  from  his  eyes  the  tears  occasioned 
by  the  suffering  that  had  bought  it !" 

Too  much  has  not  been  said  of  his  uniform  meetness  and  kindness 
of  heait,  but  there  would  sometimes  be  afforded  evidence  that  one 
grain  of  sand  too  much  would  break  even  this  camel's  back.  Among 
the  callers  at  the  White  House  one  day,  was  an  officer  who  had 
been  cashiered  from  the  service.  He  had  prepared  an  elaborate  de- 
fence of  himself,  which  he  consumed  much  time  in  reading  to  the 
President  When  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  that  even  upon 
his  own  statement  of  the  case  the  facts  would  not  warrant  executive 
interference.  Disappointed,  and  considerably  crest-fallen,  the  man 
withdrew,  A  few  days  afterward  he  made  a  second  attempt  to  alter 
the  President's  convictions,  going  over  substantially  the  same  ground. 
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and  occupying  about  the  samp  space  of  time,  but  witliout  accoii)pli.s!i 
ing  hia  etid.  The  third  tinic^ic  succeeded  iu  forcing  Iiiiuself  iiitu  Mr. 
Lincoln's,  presence,  who  with  great  forbearance  listened  to  another  repe- 
tition of  the  case  to  ils  conclusion,  but  made  no  reply.  Waiting  fur  a 
moment,  the  man  gatliercd  from  the  expression  of  hia  countenance  t]i;it 
his  mind  was  unccnvinci-'d.  Turning  very  abruptly,  he  said:  "  Well, 
Mr.  President,  I  see  that  you  are  fully  detvrniini^d  not  t.i  du  n.e  jus- 
tice!" This  was  too  aggravating  even  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  Manifi'sliug, 
however,  no  more  feeling  than  that  indii-atod  bv  a  sliglit  coin|)reN>i(iTi 
of  the  lips,  he  very  quietly  aiose,  laid  d^wn  a  package  of  papi'i>  hi; 
held  in  iiis  hand,  and  then  suddenly  seizing  the  defunct  "thcer  by  tin.' 
coat-collar,  he  in;ucbed  him  forcibly  to  the  door,  saying,  as  he  injected 
him  inti)  the  passage:  "Sir,  I  give  you  fair  warning  iie\er  to  show 
yourself  in  this  room  again.  I  can  bear  censure,  but  not  insult!"  In 
p  whining  tone  the  man  begged  for  his  papers  whiih  he  had  dropped. 
"  Begone,  sir,"  6aid  the  rri.'sidcnt;  "your  papers  will  bi;  sent  to  you, 
I  never  wish  to  see  your  face  again !" 

Late  one  afternoon  a  lady  with  two  gentlemen  were  admitted.  She 
had  come  to  ask  tliat  her  husband,  who  M-as  a  prisuiLer  of  war,  might 
be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  and  be  released  from  confinement.  To 
secure  a  degree  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  President,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  claimed  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Lineoln ;  this,  how- 
ever, reccivL-d  but  little  attention,  and  the  President  proceeded  to  ask 
what  position  the  lady's  husband  held  in  the  rebel  service.  "Oh," 
said  she,  "  he  was  a  captain.  "  A  captain,'"  rejoined  Mr.  Lincoln ; 
*'  indeed,  rather  too  big  a  fish  to  set  free  simply  upon  his  taking  the 
oath !  If  he  was  an  officer,  it  is  proof  positive  that  be  has  been  a 
zealous  rebel;  I  eannot  release  him."  Here  the  lady's  friend  reiterated 
the  assertion  of  his  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Instantly  the 
President's  hand  was  upon  the  bell-rope.  The  usher  in  attendance 
answered  the  summons.  "  Cornelias,  take  this  man's  name  to  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  and  ask  her  what  she  knows  of  liim."  The  boy  presently 
returned,  with  the  reply  that  "the  Madam"  (as  she  was  called  by  tlie 
servants)  knew  nothing  of  him  whate\  er.  "  It  is  just  as  I  suspected," 
said  the  President.  The  party  made  one  more  attempt  to  enlist  his 
sympathy,  but  without  effect.  "  It  is  of  no  use,"  was  the  reply.  "  I 
cannot  relea.se  him  !"  and  the  trio  withdrew  in  high  displeasure. 

HIS  HUMOE,   SHREWDNESS,   AND  SENTIMENT. 
It  has  been  well  said  by  a  profound  critic  of  Sliakspearc,  and   it 
occurs  to  me  as  very  appropriate  in  this  connection,  that  "the  spirit  ^ 
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whii'li  held  the  woe  of  Lear  and  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  would  have 
brokt'n,  had  it  not  also  had  the  hutnor  uf^lie  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
and  the  iiicrriiiient  of  the  Midsummer  Xight'-s  Dream."  This  is  as 
true  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  it  was  of  Shakspeare.  The  capacity  to  tell 
and  enjoy  a  good  anecdote  no  doubt  prolonged  Ins  life.  I  have  often 
heard  this  asserted  by  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  And  the 
public  impres^ion  of  lii^  fecundity  in  this  respect  was  not  exairijerated. 
Mr.  Beecher  once  observed  to  me  of  his  own  wealth  of  illustration,  that 
lie  "thouglit  in  figures,"  or,  in  otiier  words,  that  an  argument  habitu- 
ally ti'uk  on  that  form  in  his  mind.  This  was  pre-eminently  true  of 
Mr.  Linei'In.  The  "points"  of  his  argument  were  driven  home  in  this 
way  as  they  could  be  in  no  other.  In  the  social  circle  cbis  character- 
istic had  full  play.  I  never  knew  him  to  sit  down  with  a  friend  for  a 
five  minutes'  chat,  without  being  "reminded"  of  one  or  more  inci- 
dents about  somebody  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  conversation. 
Li  a  corner  of  his  desk  lie  kept  a  copy  of  the  latest  humorous  work ; 
and  it  was  frequently  his  habit,  when  greatly  fatigued,  annoyed,  or 
depressed,  to  take  tlii>  up  and  read  a  chapter,  with  great  relief 

The  Saturday  evening  before  he  left  Washington  to  go  to  the- front, 
just  previous  to  the  capture  of  Richmond,  I  was  with  him  from  seven 
o'clock  till  nearlv  twelve.  It  had  been  one  of  lils  most  trying  days. 
The  pressure  of  office-seekers  was  greater  at  this  juncture  than  I  ever 
knew  it  to  be,  and  he  was  almost  worn  out.  Among  the  callers  that 
evening  was  a  party  composed  of  two  senators,  a  representative,  an 
e\-lieutenant-governor  of  a  Western  State,  and  several  private  citizens. 
They  had  business  of  great  importance,  involving  the  necessity  of  the 
President's  examination  of  voluminous  documents.  Pushing  every 
thing  aside,  he  said  to  one  of  the  party,  "Ilave  you  seen  the  Nasby 
papers?"  "No,  I  have  not,"  was  the  answer;  "who  is  Nasby?" 
"Tliere  is  a  chap  out  in  Ohio,"  returned  tlie  President,  "who  has  been 
writing  a  series  of  letters  in  the  newspapers  over  the  signature  of  Pe- 
troleum V.  Nasby.  Some  one  sent  me  a  pamphlet  collection  of  them 
the  other  day.  I  am  going  to  write  to  'Petroleum'  to  ceme  down 
here,  and  I  intend  to  tell  him  if  he  will  communicate  his  talent  to  me, 
T  will  swap  places  with  him!"  Thereupon  he  arose,  went  to  a  drawer 
in  his  desk,  and,  taking  out  the  "Letters,"  sat  down  and  read  one 
to  the  company,  finding  in  their  enjoyment  of  it  the  temporary  ox- 
eitement  and  relief  which  another  man  would  have  found  in  a  glass 
itf  wine.  The  instant  he  had  ceased,  the  book  was  thrown  aside,  his 
countenance  relapsed  into  its  habitual  serious  exprcssiou,  and  the  busi- 
ness was  entered  upon  with  the  utmost  earnestness. 
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Jiifit  here,  I  may  say  with  propriety,  and  I  feci  tliat  it  is  due  to  Mr. 
Lincoln's  memory  to  state,  that,  during  the  entire  period  of  mv  stav 
in  Washington,  after  witnessing  hia  intercourse  with  ahuost  all  chiBsen 
of  people,  including  p:ovemors,  senators,  members  of  Cuni:,nts'i.  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  and  familiar  friends,  I  cannot  recollect  to  have  ever 
heard  hiin  relate  a  circumstance  to  any  one  of  them  all  that  would 
havi>  lu'en  out  of  place  uttered  in  a  ladies'  drawing-room !  I  am  jiware 
that  a  different  impression  prevails,  fonndcd  it  inav  be  in  some  instances 
upon  facts;  but  where  tliere  is  one  fact  of  the  kind  I  am  persuadfdthat 
there  are  forty  falsehoods,  at  least  At  any  rate,  what  I  have  stated  is 
voluntary  ti'stimony,  from  a  stand -point,'*!  submit,  entitled  to  respect- 
ful consideration. 

AmoBLT  his  stories  freahesl  in  my  mind,  one  which  he  related  to  me 
shortiv  after  its  occurrence,  belongs  tv  the  history  of  the  famous  inter- 
view on  board  the  Rircr  Queen,  ai  Hampton  K"ads,  between  himself 
and  Secretary  Seward,  and  the  rebel  Peace  Commissioners.  It  was 
reported  at  the  time  that  the  I'rcsident  told  a  "  little  stuj y  "  on  that 
occasion,  and  the  incjuiry  went  around  among  the  newspapers,  "  What 
was  it  ?"  The  New  York  Herald  published  what  purported  to  be  a 
version  of  it,  but  the  "point"  was  entirely  lost,  and  it  attracted  no 
attention.  Bcintr  in  ^Yasllington  a  few  days  siibseqnent  to  tlio  inter- 
view with  the  Commissioners  (my  previous  sojourn  there  having  ter- 
minated about  the  6rst  of  last  August),  I  asked  Mr.  Linroln,  one  day, 
"  if  it  -was  true  that  he  told  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbill  a  story." 
"  Wliv,  yes,"  he  replied,  manifesting  some  surprise,  "  but  has  it  leaked 
out?  I  was  in  hopes  nothing  would  be  said  about  it,  lest  some  over- 
sensitive people  should  imagine  there  was  a  degree  of  levity  in  the 
intercourse  between  us,"  He  then  went  (Ui  to  relate  the  circumstances 
which  calleil  it  out.  "You  see,"  said  he,  "we  had  reached  and  were 
disciissini;  the  slavery  question.  Mr.  Hunter  said,  substantially,  that 
the  slavL's.  always  accustomed  to  an  overseer,  and  to  work  upon  com- 
pulsion, suddenly  freed,  as  they  would  be  if  the  South  should  consent 
to  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  '  Emancipation  Proclamation,'  would  pre- 
cipitate not  only  themselves  but  the  entire  Sonthern  society  into 
irremediable  ruin.  No  work  would  be  done,  nothing  would  be  cul- 
tivated, and  both  blacks  and  whites  would  starve!"  Said  the  Presi- 
deift,  "  I  waited  for  Seward  to  answer  that  argument,  but  as  he  was 
silent,  1  at  length  said:  "Mr.  Hunter,  you  ought  to  know  a  great  deal 
better  about  this  matter  than  /,  for  you  have  always  lived  under  the 
slave  system.  I  can  only  say,  in  reply  to  your  statement  of  the  caeO; 
that  it  reminds  me  of  a  man  out  in  Illinois,  by  the  name  of  Case,  who 
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undertook,  a  few  years  ag-^^,  to  raisL'  a  vory  large  herd  of  liogs.  It 
was  a  great  trouble  to  feed  IIkhi,  and  how  to  get  around  this  was  a 
puzzle  to  hiiu.  At  length  he  hit  on  the  plan  of  planting  an  imnienee 
field  of  potatiios,  and,  when  they  were  sufficiently  grown,  he  turned 
the  whole  herd  into  the  field,  and  let  them  have  full  swing,  thus  saving 
not  only  the  labor  of  feeding  the  hogs,  but  also  that  of  digging  the 
potatoea !  < 'harmed  with  liis  sagacity,  he  stood  one  day  leaning 
against  the  fence,  counting  his  hogs,  when  a  neighbor  came  along, 
•  Well,  well,'  said  he,  '  Mr.  Case,  this  is  all  very  fine.  Your  hogs  are 
doing  very  well  just  now,  but  you  know  out  here  in  Illinois  the  frost 
comes  earl} ,  and  the  irround  freezes  for  a  foot  deep.  Then  what  are 
tliev  going  to  do!'  This  was  a  view  of  the  matter  Mr.  Case  had  not 
taken  into  account.  Butchering-tinie  for  horrs  was  'way  on  in  Decem- 
ber orJaiiuarv!  He  scratched  his  head,  and  at  length  stammered, 
■  \Veli,  it  m.iy  come  pri,'tty  hard  on  their  snouis^-hni  1  don't  see  but 
that  it  will  he  '  root,  bog,  or  die !' " 

The  simplicity  and  absence  of  all  ostentation  on  the  part  of  Mr, 
Lincoln,  is  well  illustrated  by  an  incident  which  occurred  on  the  occa- 
sion of  n  visit  he  made  to  Commodore  Porter,  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
Noticing  that  the  banks  of  the  river  were  dotted  with  Howers,  he  said  : 
•' Commodore,  Tad"  (the  pet  name  for  his  youngest  son,  who  had 
accompanied  him  on  the  excursion)  "is  very  fond  of  flowers;  won't  you 
let  a  coiiplf^  of  men  take  a  boat  and  go  with  him  for  an  hour  or  two, 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  gather  the  flowers?"  Look  at 
this  picture,  and  then  endeavor  to  imagine  the  head  of  a  European 
nation  making  a  similar  request,  in  this  humble  way,  of  one  of  his 
subordinates ! 

One  day  I  took  a  couple  of  friends  from  New  York  up-stairs,  who 
wished  to  be  introduced  to  the  President,  It  was  after  the  hour  for 
business  calls,  and  we  found  him  alone,  and.  for  once,  at  leisure.  Soon 
after  the  introduction,  one  of  my  friends  took  occasion  to  indorse, 
verv  decidedly,  the  President's  Amnesty  Proclamation,  which  had 
been  severely  censured  by  many  friends  of  the  Administration.     Mr, 

S 's  approval  touched  Mr,  Lincoln,     He  said,  with  a  great  deal  of 

emphasis,  and  with  an  expression  of  countenance  I  shall  never  forget 
"  When  a  man  is  sincerely  penitent  for  his  misdeeds,  and  gives  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  same,  he  can  safely  be  pardoned,  and  there 
is  no  exception  to  the  imle  !" 

Shortly  afterwards,  ho  told  us  this  story  of  "  Andy  Johnson,"  as  he 
was  familiarlv  in  the  habit  of  calling  him.     It  wa.s  a  few  \yeeks  prior 
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to  tte  Baltimore  Convention,  before  it  was  known  tiiat  Oovernor  John- 
son would  be  the  nominee  for  tlie  Vice-rresidericy.  SuiJ  he,  "I  bad 
a  visit  last  nigbt  from  Colonfl  Moody,  'thetigbting  Mi'ibodist  parson,* 
as  he  is  called  in  Tennessee.  lie  is  on  his  way  to  llie  Pbiladelpbia 
Conference,  and,  being  in  ^^'asl^ngton  over-nigiit,  caniu  up  to  see  me. 
He  told  me,"  be  continued,  "  this  story  of  Andy  Johiisiin  and  General 
Bucl,  which  interested  me  intensely.  Colonel  Moody  was  in  Nashville 
the  day  that  it  was  reported  that  Buel  had  decided  to  evacuate  the 
city.  The  rebels,  strongly  re-enforced,  were  said  to  be  within  two 
days'  march  of  the  capital.  Of  course,  the  city  was  gieatly  excited. 
Said  Moody,  'I  went  in  search  of  Johnson,  at  the  edge  of  the  evening, 
and  found  him  at  his  office,  closeted  with  two  gentlemen,  who  were 
walking  the  floor  with  him,  one  on  each  side.  As  I  entered,  they 
retired,  leaving  me  alone  with  Johnson,  who  came  u[i  to  me,  mani- 
festing intense  feeling,  and  said,  "  Moudy,  we  are  sold  out!  Buel  is  a 
traitor!  He  is  going  to  eviicuate  the  city,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  wo 
shall  all  bo  in  the  hands  of  the  nbels."  Then  he  commenced  pacing  the 
floor  again,  twisting  his  hands,  and  chafing  like  a  lagcd  tiger,  utterJy 
iuseiislhle  to  bis  frieud's  entreaties  to  become  cahn.  Suddenly  be 
turned  and  said,  "Moody,  can  you  pray?"  "Tliat  is  rny  business,  sir, 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,"  returned  the  Colonel.  "  Well,  Moody,  I 
wish  you  would  pray,"  said  Jidjnson;  and  instantly  bnth  went  down 
upon  their  knees,  at  «ppposito  sides  of  the  room.  As  the  pravcr  be- 
came fervent,  Johnson  began  \'<  respond  in  true  Mtthndist  stvie. 
Presently  he  crawled  over  on  his  hands  and  knees  tn  ^loody's  side, 
and  put  his  arm  over  him,  manifesting  the  deepest  emotinn.  Closing 
the  prayer  with  a  hearty  'Amen!'  from  each,  thev  arose.  Johnson 
took  a  lun;^  breath,  and  said,  with  cmplia-.is,  •'  >[oody,  I  feel  better!" 
Shortly  afterwards  hu  asked,  '■  \\'ill  yi>u  stand  by  nie  i"  "Certainly, 
I  will,"  was  the  answer,  "  Well,  Melody,  I  can  depend  upon  you;  y^u 
are  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  !"  He  then  commenced  pacing  the 
floor  again.  Suddenly  he  wlieeled,the  current  of  his  thought  having 
changed,  and  said,  '"Obi  Moody,  I  don't  want  you  to  think  I  h;ivu 
become  a  religiuus  man  because  1  asked  you  to  pray.  I  aju  >orrv  to 
sav  it,  but  I  am  not,  and  have  never  pretended  to  be,  religious.  No 
one  knows  this  better  tlian  you;  but,  Mi'udy, there  i>  one  thing  about 
it — I  po  believe  in  Almightv  God  !  And  I  believe  also  in  the  Bible, 
and  I  say,  damn  me,  if  Nashville  shall  be  surrendered !"  '  " 
And  Nashville  was  not  surrendered  ! 

Jndge  Baldwin,  of  California,  being  in  Washington,  callcKl  one  day 

on  General  Halieck,  and,  presuming  upon  a  familiar  acqua'mtance  in 
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C;ilifornia  a  few  years  since,  solicited  a  pass  outside  of"  our  lines  to  sie 
a  brother  in  Virginia,  not  thinking  that  he  would  meet  with  a  re- 
fusal, as  both  his  brother  and  himself  were  good  Union  men.  "  We 
liave  been  deceived  too  often,"  said  General  Halleck,  "  and  I  regret  I 
can't  gnuit  it."  Judge  B.  then  went  to  Stanton,  and  was  very  briefly 
disposed  of  with  the  same  result.  Finally,  he  obtained  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  stated  his  case.  "Have  you  applied  to  Gen- 
eral Halleck?"  inquired  the  President.  "Yes,  and  met  with  aflat 
refusal,"  said  Judp;e  B.  "  Then  you  must  see  Stanton,"  continued  the 
President.  "  I  have,  and  with  the  same  result,"  was  the  reply. 
"  AVell,  then,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a  smile,  *'  I  can  do  nothing ;  for 
you  must  know  that  I  have  very  little  influence  with  this  Administration." 

One  bright  morning,  last  May,  the  Sunday-school  children  of  the 
citv  of  Washinfjton,  marching  in  procession  on  "  anniversary  "  day, 
passed  in  review  throui.;h  the  portico  on  the  north  side  of  the  White 
House.  The  President  stood  at  the  open  window  above  the  door, 
responding  with  a  smile  and  a  bow  to  the  lusty  cheers  of  the  little 
folks  as  they  pa-ssed.  Hon.  Mr.  Odell,  always  wide  awake  when  Sun- 
day-school children  are  around,  with  one  or  two  other  gentlemen, 
f-t<»od  by  ills  side  as  I  joined  the  group.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight ;  the 
rosy-cheeked  boys  and  girls,  iu  their  "  Sunday's  best,"  with  bannera 
and  flowers,  all  intent  upon  seeing  the  President,  and,  as  they  caught 
sight  of  his  tall  figure,  cheering  as  if  their  very  lives  depended  upon 
it !  After  enjoying  the  scene  for  some  time,  making  pleasant  remarks 
about  a  face  that  now  atid  then  struck  him,  Mr.  Lincohi  said  :  "  I  beard 
a  stury  last  night  about  Daniel  Webster  when  a  lad,  which  was  new 
to  me,  and  it  has  been  running  in  my  head  all  the  morning.  W^hen 
quite  young,  at  school,  Daniel  was  oue  day  guilty  of  a  gross  violation 
of  the  rules.  He  was  detected  iu  the  act,  and  called  up  by  the  teacher 
for  punishment.  This  was  to  be  the  old-fashioned  'feruling'  of  the 
hand.  Ilis  hands  happened  to  be  very  dirty.  Kuowini^  this,  on  his 
way  to  the  teacher's  desk  he  spit  upon  the  palra  of  his  riijht  hand, 
wiping  it  off  upon  the  side  of  his  pantaI(K>ns.  'Give  me  your  hand, 
sir,'  sail!  the  tc.ichev,  very  sternly.  Out  wont  the  right  hand,  partly 
cleansed.  The  teacher  looked  at  it  a  moment,  and  said.  'Daniel,  if 
you  will  find  another  hand  in  this  school-room  as  filthy  as  that,  I  will 
let  you  oflT  this  time !'  Instantly  from  behind  his  back  came  the  lej^ 
hand.  '  Here  it  is,  sir,'  was  the  ready  reply.  'That  will  do,'  said  the 
teacher,  '  for  this  time ;  you  can  take  your  seat,  sir  I' " 

A  new  levy  of  troops  required,  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  appoint- 
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raent  of  a  large  additional  niiiuber  of  brigadier  and  major  gciieviils. 
Among  tlie  immense  number  of  applications,  Mr.  Lincoln  caiin;  upmi 
one  wherein  tlie  claims  of  a  certain  worthy  (not  in  the  service  at  all) 
"for  a  generalship"  were  glowingly  set  forth.  But  the  applicant 
didn't  specify  whether  he  wanted  to  be  brigadier  or  major  general. 
The  President  observed  this  difficulty,  and  solved  it  by  a  lucid  In- 
dorsement. The  clert,  on  receiving  the  paper  again,  found  written 
across  its  back,  "Major-General,  I  reckon.     A.  Lincoln." 

It  is  said  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  serenade,  the  President  was 
called  for  by  the  crowd  assembled.     He  appeared  at  a  window  with 

bis  wift.'  (whit  is  somewhat  below  the  medium  hi--iiiht),  aud  made  tlii; 
following  "brief  remarks:"  "  Here  I  am,  and  here  is  Mia.  Linculu. 
That's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it." 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  Congress  last  winter,  my  friend,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Shannon,  from  California,  made  the  customary  call  at  the  White 
House.  In  the  conversation  that  ensued,  Mr.  Shannon  said :  "  Mr. 
President,  I  met  an  old  friend  of  yours  in  California  last  summer,  a 
Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  a  good  deal  to  say  of  ynur  Springfield  life." 
"Ah!"  returned  Mr.  Lincoln,  "1  am  glad  to  hear  of  him.  Campbell 
used  to  be  a  drv  fellow  in  those  days,"  he  continued.  "  Fi)r  a  time  he 
was  Secretary  of  State.  One  day  during  the  legislative  vacation,  a 
meek,  cadaverous-looking  man,  with  a  white  neckcloth,  introduced 
himself  to  him  at  his  office,  and,  stating  that  he  had  been  informed 
that  Mr.  C.  had  the  letting  of  the  hall  of  repre3ontatl\'e3,  lie  wished  to 
secure  it,  if  possible,  for  a  course  of  lectures  he  disired  to  deliver  in 
Springfield.  '  May  I  ask,'  said  the  Secretary,  '  what  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  your  lectures?'  'Certainly,'  was  the  reply,  with  a  very  solemn 
expression  of  countenance.  -'The  course  I  wish  to  deliver  is  on  the 
Second  Coming  of  our  Lord.'  '  It  is  of  no  usu,'  said  G. ;  '  if  you  will 
take  my  advice,  you  will  not  waste  your  time  in  this  city.  It  is  my 
private  opinion  th.it,  if  the  Lord  has  been  iu  Springfield  once,  He  will 
never  come  the  second  time  !' " 

Some  gentlemen  were  once  finding  fault  with  the  President  because 
certain  Generals  were  not  given  commands.  "The  fact  is,"  replied 
Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  have  got  more  pegs  than  I  have  holes  to  put  them  in." 

A  clergyman  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  being  in  Washington  early  in 
Mr.  Lincoln's  administration,  called  upon  him,  and  in  the  coarse  of 
conversation  asked  him  what  was  to  be  his  policy  on  the  slavery  ques- 
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tion.  "Well,"  said  the  President,  *'I  will  answer,  by  telling  you  a 
story.  You  know  Father  B.,  the  olJ  Methodist  preacher  ?  and  yoii 
know  Fox  River  and  its  freshets  i  Well,  once  in  the  presence  of 
Father  B.,  a  young  Methodist  was  worrying  about  Fox  River,  and  ex- 
pressing fears  that  he  should  he  prevented  from  fijifiiling  some  of  his 
appointments  by  a  freshet  in  the  river.  Father  B.  checked  him  in  hia 
gravest  manner.  Said  he  :  '  Young  man,  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule 
in  my  life  not  to  cross  Fox  River  till  I  get  to  it !'  And,"  added  Mr, 
Lincoln,  "  I  am  not  going  to  worry  myself  over  the  slavery  question 
till  1  get  to  it" 

"  I  shall  ever  cherish  among  the  brightest  memories  of  my  life," 
says  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  "  the  recollection  of  an  honr  in  his 
working-room  last  September,  which  was  one  broad  sheet  of  sunshine, 
lie  had  spent  the  morning  poring  over  the  returns  of  a  court-martial 
upon  capital  cases,  and  studying  to  decide  them  accordin;^  to  truth; 
and  upon  the  entrance  of  a  friend,  he  threw  liimself  intn  an  attitude 
of  relaxation,  and  sparkled  with  good-humor.  I  spoke  of  the  rapid 
rise  of  Union  feeling  since  the  promulgation  of  the  Chicago  platform, 
and  the  victory  at  Atlanta;  and  the  question  was  started,  which  had 
contributed  the  most  to  the  reviving  (tf  Union  sentiment — the  victory 
or  the  platform.  "  I  guess,"  said  the  President,  "  it  was  the  victory  ; 
at  any  rate,  I'd  rather  have  that  repeated." 

Being  informed  of  the  death  of  John  Morgan,  he  said,  "  Well,  1 
wouldn't  crow  over  anybody's  death  ;  but  I  can  take  this  as  renguedly 
as  any  dispensation  of  Providence." 

My  attention  has  been  two  or  three  times  called  to  a  paragraph 
now  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  concerning  a  ^in;:i:nlar  appa- 
rition of  himself  in  a  looking-glass,  which  Mr.  Liu'^oln  is  stated  to 
have  seen  on  the  day  he  was  first  nominated  at  Chicago.  The  4ory 
.as  told  is  made  to  appear  very  mysterious,  and  believing  that  the  taste 
for  the  supernatural  is  sufficiently  ministered  unto  without  perverting 
the  facts,  I  will  tell  the  story  as  the  President  told  it  to  John  Ilay,  the 
assistant  private  secretary,  and  myself.  We  were  in  his  room  tiiLicther 
about  dark,  the  evening  of  the  Baltimore  Convention.  The  i;as  had 
just  been  lighted,  and  he  had  been  telling  us  how  he  had  that  after- 
noon received  the  news  of  the  nomination  of  Andrew  JoIiiisoq  for 
Vice-President  before  he  heard  of  his  own. 

It  seemed  that  the  dispatch  announcing  his  renomination  had  been 
sent  to  his  office  from  the  War  Department  while  he  was  at  luach. 
Directly  afterward,  without  going  back  to  the  official  chamber,  he  pro- 
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ceeded  to  the  War  Di.'partincnt.  Wliilc  theri\  tiio  tfcli'f;r;itii  c.-.inc 
announcing  the  noinijiaiiun  of  JtihiiHon,  'MVliat,"  sai.I  in-  \,,  tlu;  (■per 
ator,  "do  tliey  nomhiatu  ii  Vice-President  before  tliey  do  ;i  I 'resident;' 
*'\Vliy,"  replied  tlie  ;istoniwIii'd  official,  "have  you  not  lie;trd  uf  v.mr 
own  nomination?  It  was  sent  to  the  White  House  two  hmirs  ago" 
"It  is  all  right,"  replied  the  president;  "I  shall  proliably  find  it  on 
my  return." 

Laughing  pleasantly  over  this  incident,  he  said,  soon  afterwaid :  "A 
very  singular  occurrence  took  place  the  day  I  was  nominated  at  Chi- 
cago, four  years  ago,  which  I  am  reminded  of  to-nlglit.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  day,  returning  home  from  down  town.  I  went  up-stairs  to 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  sitting-room.  Feeling  somewhat  tired,  I  lay  down 
upon  a  conch  in  the  room,  directly  opposite  a  bureau  upmi  which  was 
a  looking-glass.  As  I  reclineil,  my  eye  fell  npim  the  glas-;,  and  I  f^aw 
di^tinrtly  two  images  nf  myself,  exactly  alike,  except  that  one  was  a 
little  paler  than  the  other.  I  arose,  and  lav  down  aiinin,  with  the 
lame  result.  It  made  me  quite  nncomfortable  for  a  few  nioments;  but 
some  frieu'ls  coining  in,  the  matter  passed  out  of  my  mind.  The  next 
day,  while  walking  in  the  street,  I  was  suddenly  reminded  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  disagreeable  sensation  produced  by  it  returned.  I 
had  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  before,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  it.  I  deternuncd  to  go  home  and  place  myself  in  the  same 
position,  and  if  the  same  effect  was  produced.  I  would  mnkti  up  mv 
mind  that  it  was  the  natural  result  of  some  principle  of  rctVairlion  ^r 
optics  which  I  did  not  understand,  and  dismiss  it.  I  trietl  ihe  eitperi- 
ment,  with  the  same  result,  and  as  I  had  said  to  niysdf,  ac^-oimting  fur 
it  on  some  principle  unknown  to  me,  it  ceased  to  trouble  nto.  But," 
said  he,  "some  time  ago  I  tried  to  produce  the  same  etfcftt  Iiere,  by 
arranging  a  glass  and  couch  in  the  same  position,  without  success," 
He  did  not  say,  as  is  asserted  in  the  story  as  printed,  that  ijtlier  lie  or 
Mra.  Lincoln  attached  any  omen  to  it  whatever.  Neither  did  he  say 
the  double  reflection  was  seen  while  he  was  walking  about  the  room.  ' 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  only  visible  in  a  certain  position,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain angle,  and  therefore,  be  thought,  could  be  accounted  for  upon  scien- 
tific principles. 

A  distinguished  public  officer  being  in  Washington,  in  an  interview 
with  the  PresideiTt,  introduced  the  question  of  emancipation.  "  Well, 
yon  see,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  we've  got  to  be  very  cautious  how  wr 
manage  the  negro  question.  If  we're  not,  we  shall  be  like  the  barber 
out  in  Illinois,  who  was  shaving  a  fellow  with  a  hatchet  face  and  lan- 
tern jaws  like  mine.     The  barber  stuck  bis  finger  in  liis  customer's 
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mouth  to  make  hia  cheek  stick  out,  but  while  shaving  away  he  cut 
through  the  fellow's  check  and  cut  off  his  own  finger  !  If  we  are  not 
very  careful,  we  shall  do  as  the  barber  did  !" 

At  the  White  House  one  day  some  gentlemen  were  present  from 
the  West,  excited  and  troubled  about  the  commissions  or  omisKions 
of  the  Administration.  The  President  heard  them  patiently,  and  then 
replied: — "Gentlemen,  suppose  all  the  property  you  were  worth  was 
in  gold,  and  vou  had  put  it  in  the  hands  of  Bfondin  to  carry  across 
the  Niagara  Itiver  on  a  rope,  would  you  shake  the  cable,  or  keep  shout- 
ing out  to  him — 'Blondin,  stand  up  a  little  straighter — Blondin,  stoop 
a  little  more — go  a  little  fast(.'r — luun  a  little  more  to  the  north — lean 
a  little  mure  to  the  south?'  X'l,  you  would  hold  your  breath  a-  well 
as  y<iur  tongue,  and  keep  your  hands  off  until  he  was  safe  over.  The 
Government  are  carrying  an  immense  weight.  Untold  treasures  are 
in  their  hands.  They  are  doing  the  very  best  they  can.  Don't  badger 
them.     Keep  silence,  and  we'll  get  you  safe  across." 

Being  asked  at  another  time  by  an  "  anxious"  visitor  as  to  what  be 
would  do  in  certain  contingencies — provided  the  rebellion  was  not 
subdued  after  three  or  four  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Govern 
mcnt — "Oh,"  said  the  PrssidcTit,  "there  is  no  alternative  but  to  keep 

"■  peyging''  away  P"" 

After  the  issue  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Governor 
Morgan,  of  New  York,  was  at  the  White  House  one  day,  when  the 
President  said  : — "  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say  that  slavery  is 
dead.  We  are  like  whalers  who  have  been  long  on  a  chase — we  have 
at  last  got  the  harpoon  into  the  monster,  but  we  must  now  look  bow 
we  steer,  or,  with  one  '  flop '  of  his  tail,  he  will  yet  send  us  all  into 
eternity !" 

Durino-  a  public  "reception,"  a  farmer,  from  one  of  the  border 
counties  of  Virginia,  told  the  President  that  the  Union  soldiers,  in 
passin<j  his  farm,  bad  helped  themselves  not  only  to  bay,  but  bin 
hoi-se,  and  he  hoped  the  President  would  urge  the  proper  officer  to 
consider  his  claim  immediately. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  this  reminded  him  of  an  oid  acquaintance  of 
his,  "  Jack  Chase,'!  who  used  to  be  a  lumberman  on  the  Illinois,  a  steady, 
sober  man,  and  the  best  raftsman  on  the  river.  It  was  quite  a  trick, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  to  take  the  logs  over  the  rapids;  but  be  was 
skilful  with   a   raft,   ai,d   always' kept   her  straight   in   the   channel 
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Fiiully  a  steamer  was  put  on,  and  Jack  was  made  captain  of  her. 
He  always  uted  to  take  the  wheel,  goiog  through  the  rapids.  One 
day  when  the  boat  was  plunging  and  wallowing  along  the  boiling  cur- 
rent, and  Jack's  utmost  vigilance  was  being  eiercised  to  keep  her  in 
the  narrow  channel,  a  boy  pulled  his  coat-tMl,  and  bailed  hira  with — 
*'  Say,  Mister  Captain !  I  wish  you  would  just  stop  your  boat  a  min- 
ute— I've  lost  my  apple  overboard  1" 

The  President  was  once  speaking  about  an  attack  made  on  him  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  for  a  certain  alleged  blun- 
der, or  something  worse,  in  the  Southwest — the  matter  involved  being 
one  which  had  fallen  directly  under  the  observation  of  the  officer  to 
whom  he  was  talking,  who  possessed  official  evidence  completely  up- 
setting ait  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee. 

"Might  it  not  be  well  for  me,"  queried  the  officer,  "to  set  this 
matter  right  in  a  letter  to  some  paper,  stating  the  facts  as  they  actually 
transpired!" 

"  Oh,  no,'*  replied  the  President,  "  at  least,  not  now.  If  I  were  to 
try  to  read,  much  less  answer,  all  the  attacks  made  on  me,  this  shop 
might  as  well  be  closed  for  any  other  business.  I  do  the'very  best  I 
know  how — the  very  best  I  can ;  and  I  mean  to  keep  doing  so  unti* 
the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  all  right,  what  is  said  against  me 
won't  amount  to  any  thing.  If  the  end  brings  me  oat  wrong,  ten 
angels  swearing  I  was  right  would  make  no  diflFerence." 

A  gentleman  was  relating  to  the  President  how  a  friend  of  his  had 
been  driven  away  from  New  Orleans  as  a  Unionist,  and  how,  on  his 
expulsion,  when  he  asked  to  see  the  writ  by  which  he  was  expelled, 
the  deputation  which  called  on  him  told  him  that  the  Government  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  do  nothing  illegal,  and  so  they  had  issued  no 
illegal  writs,  and  simply  meant  to  make  hira  go  of  his  own  free  will. 
"Well,"  s^d  Mr.  Lincoln,  "that  reminds  me  of  a  hotel-keeper  down 
at  St.  Louis,  who  boasted  that  he  never  had  a  death  in  his  hotel,  for 
whenever  a  guest  was  dying  in  his  house  he  carried  him  out  to  die  in 
'  the  gutter." 

One  evening  the  President  brought  a  couple  of  friends  into  the 
"  State  dining-room  "  to  see  my  picture.  Something  was  said,  in  the 
conversation  that  ensued,  that  "  reminded"  him  of  the  following  circnm. 

stance :  "Judge  ,"  said  he,  "held  the  strongest  ideas  of  rigid 

government  and  close  construction  that  I  ever  met  It  was  said  of 
iiiin,  on  one  occasion,  that  he  would  han^  a  man  for  blowing  his  nose 
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ID  the  street,  but  he  would  quash  the  indictment  if  it  failed  to  specify 
which  hand  he  blew  it  with!'* 


Oq  one  occasion,  in  the  Executive  chamber,  there  were  present  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  among  them  Mr.  Seward. 

A  point  in  the  conversation  Buggesting  the  thought,  Mr.  Lincoln 
said:  '* Seward,  you  never  heard,  did  you,  how  I  earned  my  first  dol- 
lar?" "No,"  said  Mr.  Seward.  "  Well,"  replied  he,  "I  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  I  belonged,  you  know,  to  what  they  call 
down  South,  the  'scrubs;'  people  who  do  not  own  slaves  are  nobody 
there.  But  we  had  succeeded  in  raising,  chiefly  by  my  labor,  suffi- 
cient produce,  as  I  thought,  to' justify  me  in. taking  it  down  the  river 
to  sell. 

"  After  much  persuasion,  I  got  the  consent  of  mother  to  go,  and 
constructed  a  little  flatboat,  large  enough  to  take  a  barrel  or  two  of 
tliinL's,  that  we  had  gathered,  with  myself  and  little  bundle,  down  to 
Xow  Orleans.  A  steiinier  was  coming  down  the  river.  We  have,  you 
knnw,  \v>  wharves  on  the  Western  streams;  and  the  custom  was,  if  pas- 
penLT'^rs  were  at  any  of  the  landings,  for  them  to  go  out  in  a  boat,  the 
steamer  stn[>ping  au'I  taking  them  on  board. 

"  I  was  contemplating  my  new  flatboat,  and  wondering  whether  I 
could  make  it  stronirer  or  improve  it  in  any  particular,  when  two  men 
came  down  to  the  shore  in  carriages  with  trunks,  and  looking  at  the 
different  boitts  singled  out  mine,  and  asked,  'Who  owns  this?  I 
answered,  somewhat  modestly,  'I  do.'  'Will  you,'  said  one  of  them, 
'  take  us  and  our  trunks  out  to  the  steamer  V  '  Certainly,'  said  I.  I 
was  very  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  earning  something.  I  supposed 
that  each  of  them  would  give  me  two  or  three  bits.  The  trunks  were 
put  on  my  flatboat,  the  passengers  seated  themselves  on  the  trunks, 
and  I  sculled  them  out  to  the  steamboat. 

"  They  got  on  board,  and  I  lifted  up  their  heavy  trunks,  and  put 
them  DH  deck.  The  steamer  was  about  to  put  on  steam  again,  when  I 
(ailed  out  that  they  had  forgotten  to  pay  me.  Each  of  them  took 
from  his  pocket  a  silver  half-dollar,  and  threw  it  on  the  floor  of  my 
boat.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  as  I  picked  up  the  money. 
Gentlemen,  you  may  think  it  was  a  very  httle  thing,  and  in  these  days 
it  seems  to  me  a  trifle;  but  it  was  a  most  important  incident  in  mv 
life.  I  could  scarcely  credit  that  I,  a  poor  boy,  had  earned  a  dollar  in 
less  than  a  day — that  by  honest  work  I  had  earned  a  dollar.  The 
world  seemed  wider  and  fairer  before  me.  1  was  a  more  hopeful  and 
confident  being  from  that  time." 
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In  August,  1864,  the  President  called  for  five  hundred  thousanil 
more  men.  The  country  was  much  depressed.  The  rebels  had,  in 
coraparatlvely  small  force,  only  a  short  time  before,  been  to  the  very 
gates  of  Washuigton,  and  returned  almost  unharmed. 

The  Presidential  election  was  impending.  Many  thought  another 
call  for  men  at  such  a  time  would  injure,  it"  nnt  destroy,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
chances  for  re-election.  A  friend  said  as  much  to  liim  one  dav,  after 
the  President  had  told  him  of  his  purpose  to  make  such  a  c;ill.  "  As  to 
my  re-election,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "it  matters  not.  We  must  have 
the  men.  If  I  go  down,  I  intend  to  go,  like  the  Ctunberland,  with  my 
colors  flying !" 

A  gentleman  was  one  day  finding  fault  with  the  constant  agitation 
in  Congress  of  the  slavery  question.  lie  rcmarkc<l  thnt,  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Emancipation  policy,  he  had  hoped  for  something  new. 

"There  was  n  man  d^wn  in  M:iine,"  said  the  I'rcsident,  in  rcpl?, 
"who  kept  a  trrocery-sturc,  and  a  lot  of  fellows  used  to  loaf  around 
that  for  their  toddy.  He  only  gave  'em  New  Knglatnl  nun,  and  they 
drank  pretty  considerable  of  it.  But  after  a  while  they  bigan  to  get 
tired  of  that,  and  kept  asking  for  something  new — something  new — all 
the  time.  Well,  one  night,  when  the  whole  crowd  wiTe  ;iround,  the 
grocer  brought  out  his  glasses,  and  says  he,  'I've  i,^"t  something  j.Vc(c 
for  you  to  drink,  boys,  now.'  'Honor  bright?'  said  they.  'Honor 
bright,'  says  he,  and  with  that  ho  sets  out  a  jug.  'Thar,'  says  he, 
'  that's  something  new ;  it's  New  England  rum !'  says  he.  Now,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Lincoln,  "  I  guess  we're  a  good  deal  like  that  crowd,  and 
Congress  is  a  good  deal  like  that  store-keeper !" 

About  a  week  after  the  Chicago  Convention,  a  gentleman  from 
New  York  called  upon  the  President,  in  company  with  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Dana.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  gentle- 
man said :  "  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  President,  is  the  reason  General 
McClellan  does  not  reply  to  the  letter  from  the  Chicago  Convention  ?" 

"Oh!"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a  characteristic  twinkle  of  the  eye, 
"A«  is  intremking r 

On  the  occasion  when  the  telegram  from  Cumberland  Gap  reached 
Mr.  Lincoln  that  "firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Knoxville,"  he 
remarked  that  he  was  "glad  of  it.'*  Some  person  present,  who  had 
the  perils  of  Burnside's  position  uppermost  in  his  mind,  could  not  see 
why  Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  glad  of  it,  and  so  expressed  himself. 
"Why,  you  see,"  responded  the  President,  "it  reminds  me  of  Mistress 
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Sallie  WaiJ,  a  noighbcr  of  mine,  who  had  a  very  large  family.  Occa- 
sionally one  of  lier  numerous  progeny  would  be  heard  crying  in  some 
out-of-tlie-\v;iy  place,  upon  which  Mrs.  Ward  would  exclaim,  'There's 
one  of  my  children  that  isn't  dead  yet !' " 

''On  Ml'.  Lincoln's  reception-day,  after  the  nomination,"  wrote 
Tlieodore  Tilton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Independe/d,  "his  face  wore  an 
expression  of  sntisfaction  rather  than  elation.  Hi?  reception  of  Mr. 
Garrison  was  an  t-ijual  honor  to  host  and  guest.  In  allnding  to  our 
failure  to  timl  tlie  eld  jail,  he  said,  'Well,  Mr,  Garrison,  when  you  first 
went  to  Baltimorp,  you  couldn't  get  out ;  but  the  second  time,  you 
couliln't  i;i't  ill.'  When  one  of  us  mentioned  the  great  enthusiasm  at 
the  convention  after  Senator  Morgan's  proposition  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution, al>oli^lling  slavery,  Mr.  Lincoln  instantly  said,  '  It  was  I  who 
siigj^-ested  ti)  Mr.  Morgan  that  he  should  put  that  idea  into  his  opening 
speech.'  Tills  was  the  very  best  word  he  has  said  since  the  procla- 
mation i>f  freedom." 

Tu  the  sprincr  of  I8G2,  the  President  spent  several  days  at  Fortress 
M'lnroc,  awaitini^' military  operations  upon  the  Peninsula.  As  a  por- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  were  with  him,  that  was  temporarily  the  seat  of 
goveiTiinent,  and  be  bore  with  him  constantly  the  burden  of  public 
:iffairs.  His  favorite  diversion  was  reading  Shakspeare,  whom  he 
rendered  with  fine  di--e  rind  nation  of  emphasis  and  feeling.  One  day 
(it  chanced  tu  be  the  day  before  the  takini;  of  Norfolk),  as  he  sat  read- 
ing ahme,  lie  called  to  his  aide  *  in  the  adjoining  room^"  You  have 
been  writing  long  enough.  Colonel,  come  in  here ;  I  want  to  read  you 
a  passage  in  Hamlet."  He  read  the  discussion  on  ambition  between 
Hauilet  and  his  courtiers,  and  the  soliloquy,  in  which  conscience  de- 
bates of  a  future  state.  This  was  followed  by  passages  from  Macbeth. 
Then  opening  to  King  John,  he  read  from  the  third  act  the  passage  in 
which  Cunstuuce  bewails  her  imprisoned,  lost  boy. 

Then  closing  the  book,  and  recalling  the  words — 

'•And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven: 
If  that  he  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again  " — 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  ;  "  Colonel,  did  you  ever  dreara  of  a  lost  friend,  and 
feel  that  yu  were  holding  sweet  communion  with  that  friend,  and  yet 
have  a  sad  consciousness  that  it  was  not  a  reality  ? — just  so  I  dream  of 
my  boy  Willie."  Overcome  with  emotion,  he  dropped  his  head  on 
the  table,  and  sobbed  aloud. 


'  ColoDcl  Lo  Grand  B.  C»nnon,  of  General  Wool's  staff. 
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A:few  days  before  the  President's  death,  Secretary  Stanton  tendcrod 
hla  Twignation  of  the  War  .Department  He  accompanied  the  act  with 
a  moBt  heartfelt  tribute  to  Mr.  Lincoln**  constant  friendship  and  faith- 
ftil  devotion  to  the  country,  saying,  also,  that  he,  as  Secretary,  had 
accepted  the  position  to  hold  it  only  until  the  war  sboald  end,  and  that 
•  now  he  felt  his  work  was  done,  and  his  duty  was  to  resign. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  greatly  moved  by  the  Secretary's  words,  and  tear- 
ing in  pieces  the  paper  containing  the  resignation,  and  throwing  his 
arms  about  the  Secretary,  be  said :  "  Stanton,  you  have  been  a  good 
friend  and  a  faithful  public  servant,  and  it  is  not  for  you  to  say  when 
you  will  no  longer  be  needed  here."  Several  friends  of  both  parties 
were  present  on  the  occasion,  and  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  that  wit- 
nessed the  scene. 

One  of  the  last,  if  not  the  very  last  story  told  by  President  Lin- 
coln, was  to  one  of  his  Cabinet  who  came  to  see  him,  to  ask  if  it  would 
be  proper  to  permit  Jake  Thompson  to  slip  through  Maine  in  disguise 
and  embark  for  Portland.  The  President,  as  usual,  was  disposed  to 
be  merciful,  and  to  permit  the  arch-rebel  to  pass  unmolested,  but  the 
Secretary  urged  that  he  should  be  arrested  as  a  traitor.  "By  permit- 
ting him  to  escape  the  penalties  of  treason,"  persistently  remarked  the 
Secretary,  "  you  sanction  it."  "Well,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "let  me 
tell  you  a  story.  There  was  an  Irish  soldier  here  last  summer,  who 
wanted  something  to  drink  stronger  than  water,  and  stopped  at  a  drug- 
shop,  where  he  espied  a  soda-fountain.  *  Mr.  Doctor,'  said  he,  *  give 
me,  plase,  a  glass  of  soda-wather,  an*  it'  yes  can  put  in  a  few  drops  of 
whiskey  unbeknown  to  any  one,  I'll  be  obleeged.'  Now,"  continued 
Mr.  Lincoln,  "  if  Jake  Thompson  is  permitted  to  go  through  Maine 
unbeknown  to  any  one,  what's  the  harm  ?   So  don't  have  him  arrested.'* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  an  extra  session  of  Congress  was  called 
in  July  following  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaagaration.  In  the  message  then 
sent  in,  speaking  of  secession,  and  the  measures  taken'by  the  South- 
em  leaders  to  bring  it  about,  there  occurs  the  following  remark : — 
"With  rebellion  thus  tugar-coated,  they  liave  been  drng^ng  the  public 
mind  of  their  section  for  more  than  thirty  years,  until  at  length  they 
hare  brought  many  good  men  to  a  willingness  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Government,**  Ac.  Mr.  Defrees,  the  Government  printer,  told 
me  that,  when  the  message  was  being  printed,  he  was  a .  good  deal 
disturbed  by  the  use  of  the  teriji  "  sugar-coated,"  and  finally  went  to 
the  President  about  it  Their  relations  to  each  other  being  of  tfaa 
most  intimate  character,  be  told  Mr.  Lincoln  frankly,  that  he  ought  to 
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remGJiiber  tliat  a  message  to  Congress  was  a  different  affair  from  a 
speed)  at  a  mass-meeting  in  Illinois — that  the  messages  became  a  part 
of  history,  anJ  sliduliJ  be  written  accordingly. 

"What  is  the  m;itler  now?"  inquired  the  President. 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  Defrces,  "you  have  used  an  undignified  expres- 
sion in  the  message ;"  and  then,  reading  the  paragraph  aloud,  he 
added,  "  I  wonld  alter  the  structure  of  tliat,  if  I  were  you." 

" DefiL'C.'^,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  " that  word  expresses  precisely  my 
idea,  and  I  am  not  going  to  change  it.  The  time  will  never  corac  in 
tliis  country  wlien  the  people  won't  tnow  exactly  what  sugar-coated 
means !" 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  Mr.  Defrees  told  me,  a  certain  sentence 
of  another  m^-ssti-^v  was  very  awkivardly  constructed.  Calling  the 
President's  attention  to  it  in  the  proof-copy,  the  latter  acknowIedgt.'d 
the  force  of  the  objection  raised,  and  said,  "Go  home,  Defrees,  and 
sec  if  you  can  better  it"  The  next  day  Mr.  Defrees  took  in  to  hiiu 
his  amendment.  -Mr.  Lincoln  met  him  by  saying:  "SLward  found  the 
same  fault  that  you  did,  and  he  has  been  rewriting  the  paragrapli 
also."  Then  reading  Mr.  Defrees's  version,  he  said:  "I  believe  you 
have  beat  Seward ;  but,  '  I  jings' "  {a  common  expression  with  him), 
"  I  think  I  can  beat  you  both."  Then  taking  up  his  pen,  he  wrote  the 
sentence  as  it  was  finally  printed. 

A  Congressman  elect,  from  New  York  State,  was  once  pressing  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  urging  his  official 
action.  "  You  must  see  Raymond  about  this,"  said  the  President  {re- 
ferring to  the  editor  of  the  N'ew  York  Times);  "  he  is  my  Lieutenant- 
General  in  politics.  Whatever  he  says  is  right  in  the  premises,  shall 
be  done." 

Tlie  evenin^r  before  I  left  Washington,  an  incident  occurred,  illus- 
trating very  perfectly  the  character  of  the  man.  For  two  days  my 
large  painting  had  been  on  exhibition,  upon  its  completion,  in  the 
East  Room,  which  had  been  thronged  with  visitors.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  5iecond  day,  the  "black-horse  cavalry"  escort  drew  up  as 
usual  in  front  of  the  portico,  preparatory  to  the  President's  leaving  for 
the  "  Soldiers'  Home,"  where  he  spent  the  midsummer  nights.  While 
the  carriage  was  waiting,  I  looked  around  for  him,  wishing  to  say  a 
farewell  word,  knowing  that  I  should  have  no  other  opportunity. 
Presently  I  saw  him  standing  half-way  between  the  portico  and  the 
gateway  leading  to  the  War  Department,  leaning  gainst  the  irou 
fence — one  arm  thrown  over  the  railing,  and  one  foot  on  the  stone 
coping  which  supports  it,  evidently  having  been  intercepted,  on  his 
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y^,4°t  tt&txi.  the  War  Department,  bj  a  plam-looking  man,  who  was 
gl^TULg  him,  very  diffidently,  an  account  of  a  difficulty  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  have  rectified.  While  waiting,  I  walked  out  leieurely 
to  the  President's  side.  He  said  very  little  to  the  man,  but  was  intently 
studying  the  ^ipresaion  of  bis  &ce  while  he  was  narrating  his  trouble. 
Whep  be  had  fijusbed,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  him,  "  Have  you  a  blank 
c«rdt"  The  man  searched  big  pockets,  but  finding  none,  a  gentleman 
atanding  near,  who  bad  overheard  the  question,  came  forward,  and 
said,  "  Here  ia  one,  Mr.  President."  Serer^  persons  had,  in  the  mean 
t^e,  gathered  around.  Taking  the  card  and  a  pencU,  Mr.  Lincoln  sat 
down  upon  the  stone  coping,  which  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  inches 
above  the  pavement,  presenting  almost  the  appearance  of  sitting  upon 
the  pavement  itself,  and  wrote  an  order  upon  the  card  to  the  proper 
official  to  "  examine  this  man's  caae.^*  While  writing  this,  I  observed 
several  persons  passing  down  the  promenade,  smiling  at  each  other,  at 
what  I  presume  they  thought  the  undignified  appearanec  of  the  Head 
of  the  Nation,  who,  however  seemed  utterly  unconscious,  either  of  any 
impropriety  in  the  action,  or  of  attracting  any  attention.  To  me  it 
was  not  only  a  touching  picture  of  the  native  goodness  of  tbe  mnn, 
hut  of  innate  nobility  of  character,  exemplified  not  so  much  by  a  dis- 
r^»d  of  conventionaUties,  as  in  unconsciousness  that  there  wuld  be 
any  breach  of  etiquette,  or  dignity,  in  tbe  manner  of  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  serve,  or  secure  jnstice  to  a  citizen  of  the  Republic,  however 
humble  be  may  be.  \ 

THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  February  5,  1864,  I  rang  the  bell  of 
Mr.  Lovejoy's  boarding-house,  on  Fifteenth  street,  Washington.  He 
was  then  very  ill,  though  his  friends  did  not  apprehend  that  be  was  so 
near  the  close  of  bis  noble  and  faithful  career.  It  is  a  sad  satisfaction 
to  me  now  to  remember  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  this  good  man's 
life  was  tbe  writing,  while  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  of  tbe  note  introdu- 
cing me  to  Mr.  Lincoln.*  My  first  interview  wHh  the  President  took 
place  the  next  day,  at  tbe  customary  Saturday  afternoon  public  recep- 
tion. Never  shall  I  fcrget  the  thrill  which  went  through  my  whole 
being  as  I  first  caught  sight  of  that  tall,  gaunt  form  through  a  distant 
door,  bowed  down,  it  seemed  to  me,  even  then,  with  the  weight  of  the 
nation  he  carried  upon  bis  heart,  as  a  mother  carries  her  suffering 
child,  and  tbougbt  of  tbe  place  he  held  in  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple, and.the  prayers  ascending  constantly,  day  after  day,  in  bis  behalf! 
T^e  {croirtl  was  paaaing  through  the  rooms,  and  presently  it  was  mj 
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Urn  aiul  name  to  be  announced.  Greeting  me  verv  pleasantly,  he 
soon  afterward  made  an  appointment  to  see  mo  in  Iiis  official  cham- 
ber, directly  after  the  close  of  the  "reception."  The  honr  named 
found  me  at  the  well-remembered  door  of  the  apartment — that  door 
watched  daily,  with  so  many  conflicting  emotions  of  hope  and  fear,  by 
the  miscellaneous  throng  gathered  there.  The  President  was  alone, 
and  already  deep  in  official  business,  which  was  always  pressing.  He 
received  me  with  the  frank  kindness  and  simplicity  so  characteristic 
of  his  nature ;  and,  after  reading  Mr.  Lovejoy's  note,  said :  "  Well, 
Mr.  Carpenter,  we  will  turn  you  in  loose  here,  and  try  to  give  you  a 
■;i>od  chance  to  work  out  your  idea."  Then  giving  me  a  place  close 
beside  his  own  arm-chair,  he  entered  upon  the  account  which  I  shall 
now  attempt  to  write  out,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words,  of 
ihe  circnmstances  attending  the  adoption  of  the  Emancipation  policy. 
First,  however,  let  me  f!;Iance  very  briefly  at  the  condition.of  the  coun- 
try at  tliis  juncture. 

Till.'  summer  of  1862  was  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  war.  After 
tho  most  stnpcndons  preparations  known  in  modern  warfare,  McClel- 
lan,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  had  re- 
treated from  the  Peninsula,  after  the  "seven  days'"  severe  fighting 
before  Richmond,  and  great  depression  followed  the  disappointment 
of  the  brilliant  hopes  of  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  The  "On 
to  Piiclimond"  had  be^'n  succeeded  by  "Back  to  Washington;"  and 
the  Rebellion,  flushed  with  success,  was  more  defiant  than  ever! 

Thus  far,  the  war  had  been  prosecuted  by  the  Administration  with- 
out touchitiu;  sla\erv  in  any  manner.  The  reasons  for  this  are  admi- 
rablv  s't  forth  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  letter  to  Colonel  Hodges. 

("iiiini;  over  substantially  the  same  ground  on  an  occasion  I  well 
remember,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  : — "  The  paramount  idea  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  It  may  not  be  specified  in 
,'■■>  manv  words,  but  of  this  there  can  be  no  question ;  for  without  the 
Union  the  Constitution  would  be  worthless.  The  Union  made  the 
Constitution,  not  the  Constitution  the  Union  !  It  seems  clear  that, 
if  the  emergency  should  arise  that  slavery,  or  any  other  institution, 
stond  in  the  way  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  and  the  alterna- 
tive was  presented  to  the  Executive,  of  the  destruction  of  one  or  the 
other,  he  Could  not  hesitate  between  the  two.  I  can  now,"  he 
e<intinued,  "  most  solemnly  assert  that  I  did  all  in  my  jiidj^ment  that 
ciiuld  be  done  to  restore  the  Union  without  interfering  with  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery.     We  failed,  and  the  blow  at  slavery  was  struct !" 

I  now  take  up  the  history  of  the  Proclamation  itself  as  Mr.  Lin. 
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coin  gave  it  to  me,  on  the  occasion  of  our  first  interview,  and  written 
down  by  myself  soon  afterward  ; — 

"It  had  got  to  be,"  aaid  he,  "midsummer,  1862.  Tilings  had 
gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  I  felt  that  we  had  reached  the  end 
of  our  rope  on  the  plan  of  operations  we  h.id  been  pursuing  ;  that  we 
had  about  played  our  last  card,  and  must  change  our  tactics  or  lose 
the  game  !  I  now  determiued  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Emancipation 
policy;  and,  without  continuation  with,  or  the  knnwledfre  of  the 
Cabinet,  T  prepared  the  orifjinal  draft  of  the  Proclamation  ;  and,  after 
much  anxious  thought,  called  a  Cabinet  meeting  npon  the  subject. 
This  was  the  last  of  July,  or  the  first  part  of  the  month  of  August, 
1862."  (The  exact  date  he  did  not  rem'.'raber.)  "  This  Cabinet  meet- 
ing toot  place,  I  think,  upon  a  Saturday.  AH  were  present,  except- 
ing Mr,  Blair,  the  Postmaster-General,  who  was  absent  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  discussion,  but  came  in  subsequently.  I  said  to  the  Cabinet 
that  I  had  resolved  upon  this  step,  and  had  not  called  them  t^pgether 
to  ask  their  advice,  but  to  lay  the  subject-matter  of  a  proclamation 
before  them;  suggestions  as  to  which  would  be  in  order,  after  they 
had  heard  it  road.  Mr.  Lovejoy,''  said  he,  "  was  iu  error  when  he 
informed  vou  that  it  excited  no  comment,  excepting  on  the  part  of 
Secretary  Seward.  Varions  suggestions  were  otTcred.  Secretary 
Chase  wished  the  language  stronger  iu  reference  to  the  arming  of  the 
blacks.  Mr.  Blair,  after  he  came  in,  deprecated  the  policy,  on  tlu- 
ground  that  it  would  cost  the  Administration  the  fall  elections. 
Nothing,  however,  was  offered  that  I  had  not  already  fully  anticipated 
and  settled  in  my  own  mind,  until  Secretary  Seward  spoke.  Said  he  : — 
'  Mr.  President,  I  approve  of  the  Proclamation,  but  I  question  the  expedi- 
ency of  its  issue  at  this  juncture.  The  'lepression  of  the  public  mind, 
consequent  upon  our  repeated  reverses,  is  so  great,  that  I  fear  the 
effect  of  80  important  a  step,  It  may  be  viewed  as  the  last  measure 
of  an  exhausted  Government — a  cry  for  hdp ;  the  Government 
stretching  forth  its  hands  to  Ethiopia,  instead  of  Ethiopia  stretching 
forth  her  hands  to  the  Government.'  His  idea,"  said  the  President, 
*' was,  that  it  would  be  considered  our  last  nhriek  on  the  retreat." 
(This  was  his  precise  expression.)  "'Now,'  continued  Mr.  Seward, 
*  while  I  approve  the  measure,  I  sugLrest,  sir,  that  you  postpone  its 
issue  until  you  can  give  it  to  the  country  supported  by  military  suc- 
cess, instead  of  issuing  it,  as  would  be  the  case  now,  upon  the  greatest 
disasters  of  the  war  !' "  Said  Mr.  Lincoln  : — " The  nixlom  of  the  view 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  struck  me  with  very  great  force.  It  was  an 
aspect  of  the  case  that,  in  all  my  thought  upon  the  subject,  I  had 
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entirely  overlooked.  The  result  was,  that  I  pnt  the  draft  of  the  Froo- 
lamatlon  aside,  as  you  do  your  sketch  for  a  picture,  waiting  for  a  vic- 
tory. From  time  to  time  I  added  or  changed  a  line,  touching  it  up 
licre  and  there,  waiting  the  progress  of  events.  Well,  the  neit  news 
we  had  was  of  Pope's  disaster,  at  Bull  Run.  Things  looked  darker 
than  ever.  Finally,  came  the  week  of  the  battle  of  Antietam.  I  de- 
termined to  wait  no  longer.  The  news  came,  I  think,  on  Wednesday, 
that  thu  advantage  was  on  our  side.  I  was  then  staying  at  the  '  Sol- 
diers' Home'"  (three  miles  oat  of  Washington).  "  Here  I  finished 
writing  the  second  draft  of  the  preliminary  Proclamation  ;  came  up  on 
Saturday,  called  the  Cabinet  together  to  hear  it,  and  it  was  published 
the  following  Monday, 

"  It  w;if>  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact,"  he  continued,  "  that  there 
wore  just  one  hundred  days  between  the  dates  of  the  two  proclama- 
tions, issued  u|>on  the  22d  of  Sapterabcr  and  the  1st  of  January.  I 
had  not  made  the  calculation  at  the  time." 

At  the  final  meeting  on  Saturday,  another  interesting  incident  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  Secretary  Seward.  The  President  had  writ- 
ten thi;  important  part  of  the  Proclamation  in  these  words: — 

"  That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one 
th'iusand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  any  State  oi-  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof 
shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then, 
thenceforward,  and  forever,  free;  and  the  Executive  Government  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof 
will  recognize  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acte 
to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make 
for  their  actual  freedom." — "  When  I  finished  reading  this  paragraph," 
resumed  Mr.  Lincoln,  "Mr.  Seward  stopped  me,  and  said:  'I  think, 
Mr.  President,  that  you  should  insert  after  the  word  "  recognize,'"  in 
that  sentence,  the  words  "  arid  jnaintain."  '  I  replied  that  I  had  already 
fully  considered  the  import  of  that  expression  in  this  connection,  but 
I  had  not  introduced  it,  because  it  was  not  my  way  to  promise  what 
I  was  not  entirely  sure  that  I  could  perform,  and  I  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  I  thought  we  were  exactly  able  to  '  maintain '  this." 

"But,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Seward  insisted  that  we  ought  to  take  this 
ground ;  and  the  words  finally  went  in." 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  proceeded  to  show  me  the  various  positions  oc- 
cupied by  himself  and  the  different  members  of  the  cabinet  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  meeting.     "As  nearly  as  I  remember,"  said  he, 
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"  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  War  were  here, 
at  my  right  hand — the  others  were  grouped  at  the  left." 

From  the  first,  the  President  seemed  much  interested  in  my  work, 
hut  as  it  progressed,  his  interest  increased.  lie  was  in  the  habit  of  . 
bringing  many  friends  ia  to  see  what  advance  I  was  making  from  day 
to  day,  and  I  have  known  him  to  come  by  himself  as  many  as  three  or 
fonr  times  in  a  sin^^de  day.  It  seemed  a  pleasant  diversion  to  him 
to  watch  the  gradual  progress  of  the  work,  and  his  suggcslions,  though 
sometimes  quaint  and  homely,  were  almost  invariably  excellent  Sel- 
dom was  he  heard  to  allude  to  any  thing  that  miijHt  be  construed  into 
a  personality  in  connection  with  any  member  of  his  Cabinet.  On 
one  occasion,  however,  I  remember,  with  a  s!y  twinkle  of  the  eye,  he 
turned  to  a  senatorial  friend  whom  he  had  brought  in  to  see  the  pic- 
tare,  and  said  :  "  Mrs.  Lincoln  calls  Mr.  Carpenter's  group  "  The 
Happy  Family." 

At  the  end  of  about  six  months'  incessant  labor,  the  picture  drew 
near  completion.  The  curiosity  of  the  public  to  see  it  was  so  great 
that,  by  special  permission  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  it  was  placed  in 
the  "  East  Room,"  and,  for  two  davs,  thrown  open  for  free  exhibition. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  day,  just  previous  to  the  canvas  being  taken 
down  and  rolled  up,  the  President  came  in  to  take,  as  he  said,  a  "  fare- 
well look  at  the  picture."  He  sat  in  front  of  it  for  some  time,  and  I 
asked  him  if  be  had  aught  of  criticism  to  make.  Ue  said  he  could 
suggest  nothing  whatever  as  to  the  portraiture — "  the  likenesses  seemed 
to  him  absolutely  perfect,"  I  then  called  his  attention  to  the  accesso- 
ries of  the  picture,  stating  that  tliese  had  been  selected  from  the  ob- 
jects in  the  Cabinet  chamber  with  reference  solely  to  their  bearing  upon 
the  subject.  '■  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  see  the  war-maps,  the  poitfuiios,  the 
fiiarc-map,  and  all ;  but  the  book  in  the  corner,  leaning  against  the 
chiiir-leg,  you  have  changed  the  title  of  that,  I  see.''  "  Yes,''  I  replied, 
"at  the  last  moment  I  learned  that  you  frequently  consulted,  during 
the  period  you  were  preparing  the  Proclamation,  Solicitor  Whiting's 
work  on  the  '  War  Powers  of  the  President,'  so  I  simply  changed  the 
title  of  the  book,  leaving  the  old  sheepskin  binding  as  it  was." 
"  Now,"  said  he,  "  Whiting's  book  is  not  a  regular  law-book.  It  is  all 
very  well  that  it  should  be  there ;  but  I  would  suggest  that  you  change 
the  character  of  the  binding.  It  now  looks  like  an  old  volume  of 
United  States  Statutes."  I  thanked  him  for  this  criticism,  and  then 
said,  '*Is  there  any  thing  else  that  you  would  like  changed  ?"  ''I  see 
nothing "  said  he ;  "  all  else  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  as  good  a  piece  of  work  as  the  subject  will  admit  of." 
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And  then,  in  his  simple-hearted,  earnest  way,  bo  said  to  me,  "And  I 
iira  right  {jlad  you  have  done  it!" 

In  February  last,  a  few  diivR  after  the  passage  of  the  "  Conatitutional 
Amendment,"  I  was  in  Wasliington,  and  was  received  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
with  the  tindness  and  famiharity  which  had  characterized  our  previ- 
ous intercourse.  I  said  to  him  one  day  that  I  was  very  proud  to  have 
been  the  artist  to  have  first  conceived  of  the  design  of  painting  h  pic- 
ture coramemorative  of  the  Act  of  Emancipation  ;  that  subsequent 
occurrences  had  only  confirmed  my  own  first  judgment  of  that  act  as 
the  most  sublime  moral  event  in  our  history.  "  Yes,"  said — be  and 
iK'ver  do  I  remember  to  have  noticed  in  him  more  earnestness  of  ex- 
pression or  manner — "  as  aiFairs  have  turned,  it  is  the  central  act  of  my 
Administration,  and  the  groat  event  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

I  remember  to  have  asked  him,  on  one  occasion,  if  there  was  not 
some  opposition  manifested  on  the  part  of  several  members  of  the 
Cabinet  to  the  Emancipation  policy.  IJe  said,  in  reply:  "Nothing 
more  than  I  have  stated  to  you.  Mr.  Blair  thought  we  should  lose  the 
fall  elections,  and  opposed  it  on  that  ground  only."  Said  I,  "  I  have 
understood  that  Secretary  Smith  was  not  in  favor  of  your  action.  Mr. 
Blair  told  mc  that,  when  the  meeting  closed,  he  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior" went  away  together,  and  that  the  latter  told  }iim,  if  the 
President  carried  out  that  policy,  he  might  count  on  losing  Indiana^ 
sure  !"  "  He  never  said  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  me,"  returned  the 
President.  "And  how,"  said  I,  "does  Mr.  Blair  feel  about  it  now?" 
"Oh,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  "l;e  proved  right  in  regard  to  the  fall 
elections,  but  he  is  satisfied  that  we  have  since  gained  more  than  we 
lost."  "  I  have  been  told,"  said  I,  "  that  Judge  Bates  doubted  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Proclamation.  ""  He  never  expressed  such  an 
opinion  in  my  hearing,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln.  "  No  member  of  the 
Cabinet  ever  dissented  from  the  poli'-y,  in  any  conversation  with  me." 

There  was  one  marked  element  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  character  admirably 
expressed  by  the  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  in  his  oration  at  Chicago  upon 
his  death:  "When  his  judgment,  which  acted  slowly,  but  which  was 
almost  as  immovable  as  the  eternal  hills  when  settled,  was  grasping 
some  subject  of  importance,  the  arguments  against  his  own  desires 
seemed  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and,  in  conversing  upon  it,  he  would 
present  those  arguments,  to  see  if  they  could  be  rebutted." 

In  illustration  of  this,  I  need  only  here  recall  the  tact  that  the  in- 
terview between  himself  and  the  Chicago  delegation  of  clergymen, 
appointed  to  urge  upon  him  the  issue  of  a  Proclamation  of  Emanci- 
pation, took  place  September  13,  1862,  just  about  a  month  after  the 
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President  had  declared  bis  established  purpose  to  take  this  step  at  the 
Cabinet  meeting  which  I  liave  described.  lie  said  to  this  commit' 
„tee:  "I  do  not  want  to  issue  a  docuinent  that  the  whole  world  will 
see  must  necLssarily  be  inoperative,  like  the  Pope's  bull  against  the 
comet!"  After  drawing;  out  their  views  upon  the  subject,  he  con- 
cluded the  interview  with  these  memorable  words: — 

"Do  not  misunderstand  me,  because  I  have  mentioned  these  objec- 
tions. They  indicate  the  difficulties  which  have  thus  far  [trcvented 
my  action  in  some  such  way  as  jou  desire.  I  have  not  decided  against 
a  proclamation  of  liberty  to  the  slaves,  but  hold  the  matter  under  ad- 
visement. And  T  can  assure  you  that  the  subject  is  on  mv  mind,  by 
day  and  night,  more  than  anv  other.  AVh:itever  shall  appear  to  bo 
God's  will,  ]  will  do !  I  trust  that,  in  the  freedom  with  which  I  have 
canvassed  your  views,  1  havf  nut  in  any  respect  injured  your  feelinifs." 

In  fiirtlier  illustration  of  this  peculiarity  of  his  mind,  I  wUI  say 
here,  to  silence  forever  the  cavils  vf  those  who  have  asserted  that  be 
was  forced  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  nominate  Mr.  Chase 
as  Judge  Taney's  successor,  that,  nutwith>t:inding  his  ajtparent  hesita- 
tion upon  this  subject,  and  all  that  was  reported  at  the  time  in  the 
new.'ipapers  as  to  the  chances  of  the  various  caudidatc-s,  it  is  a  f:i<:t  well 
known  to  several  of  his  most  intimate  friends  that  "  IIhtc  had  never 
been  a  time  durin^^  his  Presidency,  that,  in  the  e\ent  of  the  death  vf 
Judge  Taney,  be  had  not  fully  intended  and  expected  to  nominate 
Salmon  P.  Chase  for  Chief  Justice."  These  were  his  very  words,  ut- 
tered in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Chase  told  me  that  at  the  Cabinet  meeting,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Antictam,  and  just  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  Ht-'ptember 
Proclamation,  the  President  entered  upon  the  business  before  them,  by 
eaying  that  "  the  time  fur  the  annunci.ition  of  the  Emancipatii.'n  policy 
could  no  longer  be  delayed.  Public  sentiment,"  he  thouglit,  ''  would 
sustain  it,  many  of  liis  warmest  friends  and  supporters  demanded  it — 
ajid  he  had  promised  his  God  that  he  would  do  Itf'  The  last  part  of 
this  was  uttered  in  a  low  tone,  and  appeared  to  be  heard  by  no  one 
but  Secretary  Chase,  who  was  sitting  near  him.  He  asked  the  Presi- 
dent if  he  correctly  understood  him.  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  :  "  I  made 
a  solemn  vow  before  God  that,  if  General  Lee  were  driven  back  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  would  crown  the  result  by  the  declaration  of  freedoni 
to  the  slaves !" 

In  concluding  this  article,  it  will  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  should 
take  some  notice  of  an  assertion,  made  originally  in  an  editorial  article 
in  77te  Independent,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  Mr,  Ch^se  from  the  polit- 
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ical  canvass  of  18G4,  and  widely  copied,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
tliu  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Proclamation  was  from  the  pen  of 
Secretary  Chase.  One  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  intimate  friends  (this  incident 
was  related  to  me  by  the  gentleman  himself),  who  felt  that  there  was 
an  impropriety  in  this  publication,  at  that  time,  for  which  Mr.  Chase 
was  in  some  degree  responsible,  went  to  see  the  President  about  it. 
*'  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  his  characteristic  simplicity  and  freedom 
from  all  suspicion,  "  Mr,  Chase  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  I  think  / 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Mr.  Tilton  myself." 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  these :  while  the  measure  was  pending, 
Mr.  Chase  submitted  to  the  President  a  draft  of  a  proclamation,  em- 
bodying his  views  upon  the  subject,  which  closed  with  the  appropriate 
and  solemn  words  referred  to :  "  And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed 
to  be  an  act  of  justice  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  I  invoke  the 
considerate  judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty 

God  r 

Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  this  sentence  intact,  excepting  that  be  inserted 
after  the  word  "Constitution"  the  words  "upon  military  necessity." 

Thus  is  ended  what  I  have  long  felt  to  be  a  duty  I  owed  to  the 
world — the  record  of  circumstances  attending  the  preparation  and 
issue  of  the  third  great  state  paper  which  has  marked  the  progress  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

First,  is  the  "  Magna  Charta,"  wrested  by  the  barons  of  England 
from  King  John  ;  second,  the  "  Declaration  of  Independence  ;"  and 
third,  worthy  to  be  placed  upnn  the  tablets  of  history,  side  by  side 
with  the  two  first,  is  "  Abraham  Lincoln's  Peoclamation  of  Emah- 

CIPATIDN." 
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APPENDIX. 


A. 

LETTERS   ON   SUNDRY    OCCASIONS. 


TO   MR.  HODGES,  OF  EENTUCKT. 

ExKCiTTivB  Mahbion,  Wabbdjotom,  April  i,l86t. 

A.  G.  HoDOES,  Esq.,  Frankfort,  Kentucky: 

Mt  Dear  Sie  : — You  ask  me  to  pat  in  writing  the  aubstiince  of  what  I 
verbally  said  the  other  day,  in  your  presence,  to  Governor  Bramlette  and 
Senator  Dixon.    It  wag  about  as  follows: — 

I  am  naturally  anti-slavery.  If  slavery  ia  not  wrong,  nothing  is 
wrong.  I  cannot  remember  when  I  did  not  so  think  and  feel,  and  yet 
I  have  never  understood  that  the  Presidency  conferred  upon  me  an  un- 
restricted right  to  act  officially  upon  this  judgment  anil  feeling.  It  was 
in  the  oath  1  took  that  I  would  to  the  best  of  my  ability  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  could  not  take 
the  office  without  taking  the  oath.  Nor  was  it  my  view  that  I  might 
take  an  oath  to  get  power,  and  break  the  oath  in  using  the  power  I 
understood,  too,  that  in  ordinary  civil  administration  this  oath  even  for- 
bade me  to  practically  indulge  my  primary  abstract  judgment  on  the 
moral  question  of  slavery.  I  had  publicly  denlared  this  many  times,  and 
in  many  ways.  And  I  aver  that,  to  this  day,  I  have  done  no  official  act 
in  mere  deference  to  my  abstract  judgment  and  feeling  on  slavery  I 
did  understand,  however,  that  ray  oath  to  preserve  the  Constitution  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  preserving,  by  every 
indispensable  means,  that  government,  that  nation,  of  which  that  Con- 
stitution was  the  organic  law,  "Was  it  possible  to  lose  the  nation  and 
yet  preserve  the  Constitution  1  By  general  law,  life  and  limb  must  bo 
protected ;  yet  ofben  a  limb  must  be  amputated  to  save  a  life ;  but  a  life 
is  never  wisely  given  to  save  a  limb.  I  felt  that  measures,  otherwise 
unconstitutional,  might  become  lawful,  by  becoming  indispensable  to  tlie 
preservation  of  the  Constitution,  through  the  preservation  of  the  nation. 
Eight  or  wrong,  I  assumed  this  ground,  and  now  avow  it.  I  could  not 
feel  that  to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  had  even  tried  to  preserve  the  Con- 
stitution, if,  to  save  slavery,  or  any  minor  matter,  I  should  permit  the 
wreck  of  government,  country,  and  Constitution,  altogether.  "When, 
early  in  the  war,  General  Fremont  attempted  military  emancipation,  1 
forbade  it,  because  I  did  not  then  think  it  an  indispensable  necessity. 
"When,  a  little  later,  General  Cameron,  then  Secretary  of  War,  suggested 
the  arming  of  the  blacks,  X  objected,  because  I  did  not  yet  think  it  an 
indispensable  necessity  'V?hen,  still  later,  General  Hunter  attempted 
military  emancipation,  I  i^ain  forbade  it,  because  I  did  not  yet  think  the 
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indispensable  necessity  bad  oome.  When,  in  March,  and  May,  and  Jaly, 
186S,  I  made  earnest  and  successive  appeals  to  the  Border  States  to 
favor  compensated  emancipation,  I  beUeved  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity for  military  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks  would  come,  unless 
averted  by  that  measure.  They  declined  the  proposition,  and  I  was,  in 
my  best  judgment,  driven  to  the  alternative  of  either  surrenderii^  the 
Union,  and  with  it  the  Constitntion,  or  of  laying  strong  band  npon  the 
colored  element.  I  chose  the  latter.  In  choosing  it,  I  hoped  for  greater 
gain  than  loss,  but  of  this  I  was  not  entirely  confident.  More  than  a 
year  of  trial  now  shows  no  loss  by  it  in  our  foreign  relations,  none  in 
our  home  popular  sentiment,  none  in  our  white  military  force,  no  loss 
by  it  any  how,  or  anywhere.  On  the  contrary,  it  shows  a  gain  of 
quite  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  seamen,  and  laborers. 
These  are  palpable  facts,  about  which,  as  facts,  there  can  be  no  cavil 
ling.     We  have  tlie  men ;  and  we  could  not  have  had  them  without  the 


And  now  let  any  Union  man  who  complains  of  the  measure,  test  him- 
self by  writing  down  in  one  line,  that  he  is  for  subduing  the  rebellion 
by  force  of  arms;  and  in  the  next,  that  he  is  for  taking  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men  from  the  Union  side,  and  placing  them  where 
they  would  be  but  for  the  measure  he  condemns.  If  he  cannot  face  bis 
case  so  stated,  it  is  only  because  he  cannot  face  the  truth. 

I  add  a  word  which  was  not  in  the  verbal  conversation.  In  telling 
this  tale,  I  attempt  no  compliment  to  my  own  sagacity.  I  claim  not  to 
have  controlled  events,  but  confess  plainly  that  events  have  controlled 
me.  Now,  at  the  end  of  three  years'  struggle,  the  nation's  condition  is 
not  what  either  party,  or  any  man,  devised  or  expected.  God  alone  can 
claim  it.  Whither  it  is  tending,  geems  plain.  If  God  now  wills  the  re- 
moval of  a  great  wrong,  and  wills  also  that  we  of  the  North,  as  wdl  as 
you  of  the  South,  shall  pay  fairly  for  our  complicity  in  that  wrong,  im- 
partial history  will  find  therein  new  causes  to  attest  and  revere  the  jus- 
tice and  goocjjiesa  of  God.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  A.  Linooln. 

TO,  GENERAL    BOOKER. 

The  following  letters  were  written  by  the  President  to  General  Hooker 
soon  after  the -latter  had  succeeded  General  Burnside  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  first  was  written  just  after  the  battle  of 
ChanceUorsville,  as  follows : — 

WABHitroToy,  2  p.  v.— Jfov  9,  1868. 

Gekebal  Hooebb  : — The  news  is  here  of  the  capture  by  our  forces  of 
Grand  Gulf,  a  large  and  very  important  thing.  General  Willich.  an 
exchanged  prisoner  just  from  Richmond,  has  talked  with  me  this  morn- 
ing. He  was  there  when  our  cavalry  cut  the  roads  in  that  vicinity.  He 
says  there  was  not  a  sound  pair  of  legs  in  Richmond,  and  that  our  men, 
had  they  known  it,  could  have  safely  gone  in  and  burnt  every  thing  and 
brought  Jeff.  Davis,  captared  and  paroled  three  or  four  hundred  men. 
He  says  as  he  came  to  City  Point  there  was  an  army  three  miles  long— 
Longstreet,  he  thought,  moving  towards  Richmond,  MUroy  has  captured 
a  dispatch  of  General  Lee,  in  which  he  says  his  loss  was  fearfnl  in  his 
late  battle  with  you.  A.  Lirooln. 

After  the  battle  of  OhanceUorsville  General  Hooker  withdrew  his 
forces  to  the  north  side  of  the  Bappahuinock,  and  received  the  foUowii^; 
from  the  President : — 
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EnoHTiTE  Mansiok,  Wasmisot*!*,  May  14,  1888. 
My  Dk\b  Sib; — When  I  wrote  on  the  7th  I  had  an  impression  that 
possibly,  by  an  early  movement,  you  could  get  some  ailvantftge,  from  the 
supposed  facts  that  the  enemy's  communications  were  disturbed,  and  that 
he  was  aomewhat  deranged  in  position.  That  idea  has  now  passed  away, 
the  enfemy  having  re-established  his  communications,  regained  his  posi- 
tions, and  actually  received  rQ-enforcements.  It  doea  not  now  appear  to 
me  probable  that  you  can  gain  any  thing  by  an  early  renewal  of  the  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  Rappahannock.  I  therefore  shall  not  complain  if  you 
do  no  more  for  a  time  than  tolceep  the  enemy  at  bay,  and  out  of  other 
mischief,  by  menaces  and  occasional  cavalry  raids,  if  practicable,  and  to 
put  your  own  army  in  good  condition  again.  Still,  if.  in  your  own  clear 
judgment,  you  ctin  renew  the  attack  successfully,  I  do  not  mean  to  re- 
strain you.  Bearing  upon  this  last  point  I  must  tell  you  I  have  some  pain- 
ful intimations  that  some  of  your  corps  and  division  commanders  are  not 
giving  you  their  entire  confidence.  This  would  be  ruinous  if  true,  and 
yon  should,  therefore,  first  of  all,  ascertain  the  real  facta  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  doubt.  Yours  truly, 

A.   LlNCOLS. 

Both  armies  remained  inactive  till  the  Sv-  \i  June,  when  General 
Hooker  wrote  to  the  President  that  appearances  indicated  an  advance  by 
freneral  Lee.     The  President  answered  him  as  follows  : — 

.'  '  •  Jitnt  S,  1S63 

Major-(?rnkhal  Hookeh  — Yours  of  to-day  was  received  an  hour 
ago.  So  much  of  professional  military  skill  is  requisite  to  answer  it,  that 
1  have  turned  the  task  over  to  General  Ihilleck.  He  promises  to  perform 
it  with  his  utmost  care.  I  have  but  one  idea  which  I  think  wortli  sug- 
gesting to  you,  and  that  is,  in  case  you  find  Lee  coming  to  the  north  of 
the  Rappahannock,  I  would  by  no  means  cross  to  the  south  of  it.  If  ho 
should  leave  a  rear  force  at  Fredericksburg,  tempting  you  to  fall  upon  it,  it 
would  fight  in  intrenchments  and  have  you  at  advantage,  and  so,  man  for 
roan,  worst  you  at  that  point,  wliile  his  main  force  would  in  some  way 
be  getting  an  advantage  of  you  nortiiward.  In  one  word,  I  would  not 
take  any  risk  of  being  entangled  up  on  the  river  like  an  oz  jumped  half 
over  a  fence  and  liable  to  be  torn  by  dogs  front  and  rear  without  a  fair 
chance  to  gore  one  way  or  to  kick  the  other. 

If  Lee  would  come  to  my  side  of  the  river  I  would  keep  on  the  same 
side  and  fight  him,  or  act  on  the  defensive,  according  as  might  be  my  es- 
timate of  his  strength  relatively  to  my  own.  But  these  are  mere  sugges- 
tions, which  I  desire  to  be  controlled  by  the  judgment  of  yourself  and 
General  Halleck.  A.  Lincoln. 

By  the  10th  of  June  Lee'a  forward  movement  was  well  developed, 
The  President's  views  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  our  array 
Temained  as  before,  and  he  sent  the  following  letter  expressing  them  — 

WAaritNOTOK,  D.  C,  June  10,  IS63, 

Majok-Gbneral  Hooker: — Your  long  dispatch  of  to-day  is  just  re- 
ceived. If  left  to  me,  I  would  not  go  south  of  the  Rappahannock  upor. 
Lee's  moving  north  of  it.  If  you  had  Richmond  invested  to-day  yon 
would  cot  be  able  to  take  it  in  twenty  days;  meanwhile  your  commuui- 
oations,  and  with  them  your  army,  would  be  ruined.  I  think  Lee's  army, 
and  not  Richmond,  is  your  true  objective  point.  If  he  comes  towards  the 
Upper  Potomac,  follow  on  his  flank,  and  on  the  inside  track,  shorteuiiis 
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j'oiir  linea    whilo  he  lengthens  \m.     Fight  him,  too,  when  opportunity 
uffiira.     If  lie  etay  wliere  he  is,/ret  him  and/ret  him. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Leo'a  advance  was  to  the  Dorthweat,  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. His  advance  was  heard  of  far  down  that  valley  while  yet  his 
rear  was  near  Frederickshurg,  and  on  the  14th  the  President  wrote  to 
General  Hooker  as  follows  : — 

I       Washiwotoh,  D.  C.,Jun«li,  1863, 

Major-Geskral  HooKEii: — So  for  as  we  can  make  out  here,  the 
enemy  ha\x'  Milroy  surrounded  at  Winchester,  and  Tyler  at  Martins- 
burg.  If  they  lould  hold  out  a  few  days,  could  you  help  thera?  If  the 
liead  {if  Lee's  anny  is  at  MiirtinsLurg  and  the  tail  of  it  fin  the  plaok- 
road  bi'tWffn  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville,  the  animal  must  he 
very  slim  somewhere;  could  you  not  break  him? 

A.  Lincoln. 

HO^f.   JOHN    MI.VOR    BOTTS. 

The  following  brief  letter,  written  during  the  first  Presidential  canvass, 
shows  what  were  Mr,  Lincoln's  views  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  South- 
ern States  in  the  event  of  his  election  : — 

SFAIHOriELD,    IluT  J.Uffll»t  15,  1$60. 

Mr  Dear  Sib: — Yours  of  the  Sth,  enclosing  the  letter  of  Hon.  John 
Mini»r  Botts,  was  duly  received.  The  latter  is  herewith  returned  according 
to  ynur  request.  It  contains  one  of  the  many  assurances  I  receive  from  the 
South,  that  in  no  probable  c'vi-nt  will  there  be  any  very  formidable  effort 
to  break  np  the  Union.  The  people  of  the  South  have  too  much  of  good 
sense  and  good  temper  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  the  Government  rather  than 
s.jc  it  administered  as  it  was  administered  by  the  men  who  made  it.  At 
least,  so  I  hope  and  believe. 

1  thank  you  both  for  your  own  letter  and  a  sight  of  that  of  Mr.  Botts. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

JonN  B.  Fry,  Esq. 

TO    GOVERNOR   MAGOFFIN. 

In  August,  1861,  Governor  Magoffin,  of  Kentucky,  urged  the  removal  by 
the  President  of  tbe  Union  troops  which  had  been  raised  and  were  en- 
cam[iCMl  within  that  State. 

To  this  request  he  received  the  following  reply: — 

■WABHrsGTON,  D.  C,  Aufftiit  24, 1S61 
To  His  Excellency  B.  Magoffin,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Kentucky 

Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  19tli  in.stant,  in  which  you  "urge  the  removal 
from  the  limits  of  Kentucky  of  the  military  force  now  organized  and  in 
cainp  within  that  State,  is  received. 

1  may  not  possess  full  and  precisely  accurate  knowledge  npon  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  believe  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  military  force  in  carap  within 
Kentucky,  acting  by  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  force  is  not 
very  large,  and  is  not  now  being  augmented. 

I  also  believe  that  some  arms  have  been  furnished  to  this  force  by  the 
United  States. 
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I  also  believe  that  ttiis  forcu  consists  exclusively  of  Kentuckiana,  having 
their  camp  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  own  homes,  and  not  assait- 
ing  or  menacing  any  of  the  good  people  of  Kentucky. 

In  all  I  have  done  in  the  premises,  I  have  acted  upon  the  urgent  Bolici- 
tation  of  many  Kentuckiana,  and  in  accordance  with  what  I  believed,  and 
still  believe,  to  be  the  wish  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Union-loving  people 
of  Kentucky. 

While  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  with  many  eminent  men  of 
Kentucky,  including  a  large  m^ority  of  her  members  of  Congress,  I  do 
not  remember  that  any  one  of  them,  or  any  other  person,  except  your 
Excellency  and  the  bearers  of  your  Excellency's  letter,  has  urged  me  to 
remove  the  military  force  from  Kentucky  or  to  disband  it.  One  other 
very  worthy  citizen  of  Kentucky  did  solicit  me  to  have  the  augmenting 
of  the  force  suspended  for  a  time. 

Taking  all  the  means  within  my  reach  to  form  a  judgment,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  the  popular  wish  of  Kentucky  that  the  force  shall  be  re- 
moved beyond  her  limits,  and,  with  this  impression,  I  must  respectfully 
decline  to  remove  it. 

I  most  cordially  sympathize  with  your  Excellency  in  the  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  my  own  native  State,  Kentucky,  but  it  is  with  regret 
I  search  for,  and  cannot  find,  in  your  not  very  short  letter,  any  declara- 
tion or  intimation  that  you  entertain  any  desire  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Federal  Union.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

TO    COUNT    OASPARIN. 

The  following  letter  addressed  by  President  Lincoln  to  the  Count  do 
Gasparin,  one  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  United  States  in  Europe, 
who  had  written  to  the  President  concerning  the  state  of  the  country, 
will  be  read  with  interest  — 

£xBcuTivs  Mamsioh,  Wabuinqton,  Auffttst  4,  1S02. 

To  Count  A.  de  Gasparin: 

Deab  Sir: — Your  very  acceptable  letter  dated  Orbe,  Canton  de  Vaud, 
Switzerland,  18th  of  July,  1802,  is  received.  The  moral  effect  was  the 
worst  of  the  affair  before  Richmond,  and  that  has  run  its  course  down- 
ward. We  are  now  at  a  stand,  and  shall  soon  be  rising  again,  as  we 
hope.  I  beheve  it  is  true  that,  in  men  and  material,  the  enemy  suffered 
more  than  we  in  that  series  of  conflicts,  while  it  is  certain  he  is  less  able 
to  bear  it. 

With  us  every  soldier  is  a  man  of  character,  and  must  be  treated  with 
more  consideration  than  is  customary  in  Europe.  Hence  our  great 
army,  for  slighter  causes  than  could  have  prevailed  there,  has  dwindled 
rapidly,  bringing  the  necessity  for  a  new  call  earlier  than  was  antici- 
pated. We  shall  easily  obtain  the  new  levy,  however  Be  not  alarmed 
if  you  shall  learn  that  we  shall  have  resorted  to  a  draft  for  part  of  this. 
It  seems  strange  even  to  me,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  Government  is  now 
pressed  to  this  rourse  by  a  popular  demand.  Thousands  who  wish 
not  to  personally  enter  the  service,  are  nevertheless  anxious  to  pay  and 
send  substitutes,  provided  they  can  have  assurance  that  unwilling  per- 
sons, similarly  situated,  will  be  compelled  to  do  likewise.  Besides  this, 
volunteers  mostly  choose  to  enter  newlj  forming  regiments,  while 
drafted  men  can  be  sent  to  fill  up  the  old  ones,  wherein  man  for  man 
they  are  quit©  doubly  as  valuable. 

You  ask,  "  why  is  it  that  the  North  with  her  great  armies  so  often  is 
found  with  inferiority  of  numbers  face  to  face  with  the  armieg  of  the, 
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South?"  Wliile  I  painfully  know  the  fnct,  a  military  msD,  which  I  am 
not,  would  better  answer  the  (iiiestion.  The  tact  1  know  has  not  been 
overluokod,  and  I  suppose  the  canse  of  its  continuance  lies  mainly  in  the 
other  fact  that  the  enemy  holds  tlie  interior  and  we  the  exterior  lines; 
an<l  that  we  operate  whure  the  people  coDvey  information  to  the  enemy, 
while  he  operates  where  they  convey  none  to  us. 

I  have  reoL'ived  the  volume  and  letti;r  which  you  did  me  the  honor  of 
addressing  to  me,  and  fur  whicli  please  accept  my  sincere  thanks.  Yon 
are  much  admired  in  America  for  the  ability  of  your  writings,  and  much 
loved  for  your  generosity  to  us  and  your  devotion  to  liberal  principles 
generally. 

You  are  quite  right  as  to  the  importance  to  us  for  its  bearing  upon 
Europe,  tliat  we  should  achieve  military  successes,  and  the  same  is  true  for 
us  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  Yet  it  seems  unreasonable  that  a  series 
of  successes,  extending  through  half  a  year,  and  clearing  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  country,  should  help  us  so  little, 
whiK-  a  flingle  half  defeat  should  hurt  us  so  much.     But  let  us  be  patient. 

I  am  very  happy  to  know  tliat  my  course  has  not  conflicted  with  your 
judgment  of  propriety  and  policy.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  acted  upon 
my  best  convictions,  without  selfishness  or  malice,  and  that  by  the  help 
of  God  I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

Please  be  assured  of  my  highest  respect  and  esteem. 

A.  Lincoln. 


B. 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL  McCLELLAN. 

Thb  transfer  of  General  McClellan's  army  from  the  Potomac,  where  it 
lay  in  front  of  the  rebels  at  ifanassa-;,  ivas  a  movement  of  so  much  im- 
portance, and  has  given  rise  to  so  mucli  controversy,  that  we  append,  for 
its  further  elucidation,  a  memorandum  made  by  Major-General  McDowioll 
of  tbe  private  discussions  which  preceded  it. 

A  copy  of  this  memorandum  was  given  by  General  McDowell,  in  the 
Hpring  of  1864,  to  Mr.  Raymond,  and  by  him,  some  months  afterwards, 
submitted  to  the  President.  The  manuscript  was  returned  by  the  latter, 
with  the  following  indorsement: — 

I  well  remember  the  meetings  herein  narrated.  See  nothing  for  me  to 
ohiect  to  in  the  narrative  as  being  made  by  General  McDowell,  except 
t,))e  phrase  attributed  to  rae  "tj/"  the  Jacobiniam  of  Congresit,''''  which 
p|]ra.=e  t  do  not  remember  using  literally  or  in  substance,  and  which  I 
wish  not  to  be  published  in  any  event. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Octohtr  7,  1864. 

The  following  is  the 

MEMORANDUM  OF  GENERAL  MoDOWELL. 

January  10,  18C2. — At  dinner  at  Arlington,  Virginia.  Received  a  note 
tfom  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  saying  the  President  wished  to  see 
me  that  evening  at  eight  o'clock,  if  I  could  safely  leave  my  post.  Soon 
after,  I  received  a  note  from  Quartermaster- Gene r.il  Meigs,  marked  "Pri- 
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vate  iind  coofidential,"  saying  the  President  wished  to  see  mo.  Note 
herewith. 

liepairtjd  to  the  President's  house  at  eight  o'clock  i*.  m.  Found  the 
Presidt'nt  alorie.  Was  taken  into  the  small  room  in  the  northeast  corner. 
Soon  after,  we  were  joined  by  Brigadier-General  Franklin,  tlie  Secretary 
of  Stiitt,  Governor  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  An- 
eistant  f^etretary  of  War.  The  Presidt,'nt  was  greatly  disturbed  at  the 
state  of  affairs.  Spoke  of  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  Treasury ;  of  the 
loss  of  [lublic  credit;  of  the  Jacobinism  in  Congress;  of  the  delicate  con- 
dition of  our  foreign  relations;  of  the  bad  uews  he  had  received  from  the 
West,  particularly  aa  contained  in  a  letter  from  General  Halleck  on  the 
state  of  atlairs  in  Missouri ;  of  the  want  of  io-u[>eration  between  General 
HalkH'k  and  General  Buell;  but,  more  tlian  all,  the  sickness  of  General 
McClellan. 

The  President  said  he  was  in  groat  distress,  and,  as  h©  had  been  to 
General  McCIellan's  housi.',  and  the  General  did  not  ask  to  see  him,  and 
as  hi.'  must  talk  to  somebody,  he  iiad  sent  for  General  Franklin  and  my- 
self, to  obtain  our  ojiinion  us  to  the  possibility  of  soon  commencing:  active 
operatious  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

To  use  liis  own  expression,  if  smiifthing  was  not  soon  done,  the  bottom 
would  be  out  of  the  wlmk-  atVair;  and,  if  General  McClellan  did  not  wjint 
to  uso  the  army,  he  would  like'  to  ••borrow  j(,"  provided  he  could  see  how 
it  could  be  made  to  dn  something. 

The  Secretary  of  .State  stated  (he  substance  of  some  information  he 
considered  reliable,  as  to  the  t^titngth  of  the  forces  on  the  othyr  sidi.', 
which  he  had  obtained  from  an  En^^lishnmn  from  Fortress  Monroe,  Rich- 
mond, Manassas,  and  Ccntreville,  whirl]  was  to  the  eliect  that  the  enemy 
had  twenty  thousand  men  under  linger  at  Norfolk,  thirty  thousand  at 
Ceiitrevilk',  and,  in  all,  in  our  front  au  etFective  force,  capable  of  being 
brought  up  at  short  notice,  of  about  one  hundred  and  three  thousand 
men — men  not  eufferinf;,  but  we!]  shod,  clothed,  and  fed.  In  answer  to 
the  <juestion  from  the  Pnisideut,  what  could  soon  be  done  with  the  army, 
I  rejdied  that  the  question  as  to  the  when  must  1>^.'  preceded  by  the  one  as 
to  the  koto  and  the  where.  That,  substantially,  I  would  organize  the  army 
into  fiMjr  jnny  cor|>.«i,  placing  the  live  divisions  on  the  Washington  side  on 
the  riglit  bank.  Pl;ue  tliree  of  these  corps  to  the  front,  the  right  at 
Vienna  or  its  vicinity,  the  lett  beyond  Fairfax  Station,  the  centre  beyond 
Fairfax  Court-House,  and  connect  the  latter  place  with  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  Railroad  by  a  railroad  now  partially  thrown  up.  This  would 
enable  us  to  supply  these  corps  without  the  use  of  liorses,  except  to  dis- 
tribute what  was  brought  up  by  rail,  and  to  act  upon  tlie  enemy  without 
reference  to  the  bad  state  of  country  roads. 

The  railroads  all  lead  to  the  enemy's  position.  By  acting  upon  them  in 
force,  besieging  his  strongholds,  if  necessary,  or  getting  between  them,  it 
possible,  or  making  the  attempt  to  do  so,  and  pressing  his  left,  I  thought 
we  should,  in  the  first  place,  cause  him  to  bring  up  all  his  forces,  and 
mass  them  on  the  flank  mostly  pressed — tht'  left — and,  possibly,  I  tliought 
probably,  we  should  again  get  them  out  of  their  works,  and  bring  on  a 
general  engagement  on  favorable  terms  to  us,  at  all  events  keeping  him 
fully  occupied  and  harassed.  The  fourth  corps,  in  connection  with  a 
force  of  heavy  guns  atloat,  would  operate  on  his  right  tlank,  beyond  the 
Occoquan,  get  behind  the  batteries  on  the  Potomac,  take  Aquia,  whicb. 
being  supported  by  the  Third  Corps  over  the  Occoquan,  it  could  safely 
attempt,  and  then  move  on  the  railroad  from  ilanassas  to  the  Rappahan- 
nock. Having  a  large  cavalry  force  to  destroy  bridges,  I  thought  by  the 
use  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  thus  employed,  and  the 
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great  facilities  wliich  the  railroads  gave  us,  and  the  compact  position  we 
should  occupy,  we  must  succeed  by  repeated  blows  in  crushing  out  rhe 
force  in  our  front,  even  if  it  were  equal  in  numbers  and  strength.  The 
road  liy  the  Fairfax  Oourt-House  to  Centreville  would  give  us  the  means 
tu  bring  up  siege  mortars  and  siege  materials,  and  even  if  we  could  not 
accomplish  the  object  immediately,  by  making  the  campaign  one  of  posi- 
tions instead  of  one  of  manojuvrea,  to  do  so  eventually,  and  without  risk. 
That  this  saving  of  wagon  transportation  should  be  effected  at  once,  by 
connecting  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  with  the  Alexandria  roads 
by  i-unniiitr  a  road  owv  the  Long  Bridge.  That  when  all  this  could  be 
inmnienciMl,  I  could  better  tell  when  I  knew  something  more  definite  as 
to  the  j,^eiK'ral  (.-(.iidition  of  the  army. 

'■  (.Jon^ral  Franklin  being  asked,  said  he  was  in  ignorance  of  many. things 
nl'l■l.■^sa1■y  tn  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  knowing  only  as  to  his  own 
ilivj-ion,  ivlijch  was  ready  for  the  field.  As  to  the  plan  of  operations,  on 
being  iiskcd  by  the  President  if  he  luid  ever  thought  what  he  would  do 
witli  this  army  if  he  had  it,  he  replied  that  he  had,  and  that  it  was  his 
jud^'UK-nt  tlijit  it  shuiild  be  taken — what  could  bo  spared  from  the  duty 
of  protecting  tlie  capital — to  York  River  to  operate  on  liichmond.  The 
(ijn.'>tii>n  then  came  up  as  to  the  ine.ins  at  liand  of  transpoi'ting  a  large 
piirt  of  the  army  by  water.  Tlie  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  said  the 
means  iiud  been  fully  taxed  to  ju-ovide  transportation  for  twelve  tlionsand 
me'ri.  Afti.-i-  some,  further  conversation,  and  in  reference  to  our  ignorance 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  army,  the  President  wished  we  should  come 
togL'tlier  the  next  night  at  eight  o'clock,  and  that  General  Franklin  and  I 
should  meet  in  the  mean  time,  obtain  such  further  information  as  we 
might  need,  and  to  do  so  from  the  staff  of  the  ii tad-quarters  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  Immediate  orders  were  to  be  given  to  make  the  rail- 
road over  Long  Bridge. 

Jannary  11. — Held  a  meeting  with  General  Franklin  in  the  morning  at 
the  Treasury  building,  and  discussed  the  question  of  the  operations  which 
in  our  judgment  were  best  under  existing  circumstances  nf  season,  pres- 
ent position  of  the  fm*ces,  present  condition  of  the  country,  to  be  under- 
taken liefore  going  into  the  matter  as  to  when  those  operations  could  be 
set  fin  foot.  I  urged  that  we  should  now  find  fortifications  in  York  Ifiver, 
which  would  require  a  movement  in  thiit  direction  to  be  preceded  by  a 
nnval  force  of  heavy  guns  to  clear  them  out,  as  well  as  the  works  at  West 
Point.  That  Richmond  was  now  fortified,  that  we  could  not  hope  to 
carry  it  by  a  simple  march  after  a  successful  engagement,  that  we  should 
be  obliged  to  take  a  siege  train  with  us.  That  all  this  woulJ  take  time, 
which  wi'uld  be  improved  by  the  enemy  to  mass  his  forces  in  our  front, 
and  we  should  find  that  we  had  not  escaped  any  of  the  difficulties  we 
have  now  before  this  position,  but  simply  lost  time  and  money  to  find 
those  difficulties  where  we  should  not  have  so  strong  a  base  to  operate 
from,  nor  so  many  facilities,  nor  so  large  a  force  as  we  have  here,  nor,  in 
proportion,  so  small  a  one  to  overcome.  That  the  war  now  had  got  to 
be  one  of  positions  till  we  should  penetrate  the  line  of  the  enemy.  That 
to  overcome  him  in  front,  or  cut  his  communication  with  the  South, 
would,  by  its  moral  as  well  as  physical  effect,  prostrate  the  enemy,  and 
enable  us  to  undertake  any  future  operations  with  ease  and  certainty  of 
success  ;  but  that,  in  order  of  time  as  of  importance,  the  first  tiling  to  be 
done  was  to  overcome  this  army  in  our  front,  which  is  beleaguering  our 
capital,  blockading  the  river,  and  covering  us  day  by  day  with  the  re- 
proach of  impotence,  and  lowering  us  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations  and 
of  our  people,  both  North  and  South,  and  that  nothing  but  what  is  not 
necessary  for  this  purpose  should  go  elsewhere. 
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General  Franklin  inggested  whether  GoTernor  Ohaso,  In  view  of  what 
w«  were  charged  to  do,  might  not  he  at  liherty  to  tell  us  where  General 
Barnflide'B  expeditiori  had  gone.  I  went  and  asked  him.  He  told  me 
tliat  under  the  cirouinataDcea  he  felt  he  ought  to  do  so,  and  said  he  was 
destined  for  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  by  way  of  Hatter*  Inlet  and 
Pamlico  Sound,  to  operate  on  Kaleigh  and  Beaufort,  or  either  cf  them. 
That  General  McOIellan  had,  by  direction  of  the  President,  acquainted 
him  with  his  plan,  which  was  to  go  with  a  large  part  of  tliis  Army  of  the 
Potomac  to  IJrbana  or  Toppahannock,  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  then 
with  his  bridge  train  move  directly  on  Richmond.  On  further  couealta- 
tion  with  General  Franklin,  itwae  agreed  that  our  inquiries  were  to  be 
directed  to  both  cases,  of  going  from  our  present  position,  and  of  remov- 
ing tbe  large  part  of  the  force  to  another  baae  further  South. 

A  question  was  railed  by  General  Franklin,  whether,  in  deference  to 
General  McClellan,  we  should  not  inform  him  of  the  duty  we  were  or- 
dered to  perform.  I  said  the  order  I  received  was  marked  "private  and 
confidential,"  and  as  they  came  from  the  President,  our  Commander-in- 
Chief.  I  conceived,  as  a  common  superior  to  General  McClellan  and  both 
of  Qs,  it  was  for  the  President  to  eay,  and  not  us,  and  that  I  would  con- 
sult the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury,  who  was  at  hand,  and  could  tell  us 
what  was  the  rale  in  the  Cabinet  in  such  matters.  The  Secretary  was  of 
opinion  that  the  matter  lay  entirely  with  the  President.  We  went  to 
Colonel  Kingsbury,  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Brigadier-General  Van  Vliet,  Chief  Quartermaster,  and  Migor  Shivers, 
Commissary  of  Subsistence,  and  obtained  all  the  information  desired. 

Met  at  the  President's  in  the  evening  at  eight  o'clock.  Present  the 
same  as  on  the  first  day,  with  the  addition  of  the  Postmaster-General, 
Judge  Blair,  who  came  in  after  the  meeting  had  begun  the  discussion.  I 
read  the  annexed  paper,  marked  (A),  as  containing  both  General  Frank- 
lin's and  my  own  views,  General  Franklin  agreeing  with  me,  in  view  of 
time,  &c.,  required  to  take  this  army  to  another  base,  that  tbe  operation 
could  best  now  be  undertaken  from  the  present  base,  substantially  as  pro- 
posed. The  Postmaster-General  opposed  the  plan,  and  was  for  having 
the  army,  or  as  much  of  it  as  could  be  spared,  go  to  York  River  or  For- 
tress Monroe,  either  to  operate  against  Richmond,  or  to  Sufiblk  and  cut 
off  Norfolk,  that  being  in  his  jnt^ment  the  point  (Fortress  Monro©  or 
York)  from  which  to  make  a  decisive  blow ;  that  the  plan  of  going  to  the 
front  from  this  position  was  Bull  Run  over  again,  that  it  was  strategically 
defective  as  was  the  effort  last  July,  as  then  we  would  have  the  operations 
upon  exterior  lines,  and  that  it  involved  too  much  risk;  that  there  was 
not  as  much  difficulty  as  had  been  supposed  in  removing  the  army  down 
the  Chesapeake ;  that  only  from  the  Lower  Chesapeake  could  any  thing 
decisive  result  against  the  army  at  Manassas;  that  to  drive  them  from 
their  present  position  by  operating  from  our  present  base  would  only 
force  them  to  another  behind  the  one  they  now  occupy,  and  we  should 
have  all  our  work  to  do  over  again.  Mr.  Seward  thought  if  we  only  had 
a  victory  over  them,  it  would  answer,  whether  obtained  at  Manassas,  or 
^rther  South.  Governor  Chase  replied,  in  general  terms,  to  Judge 
Blair,  to  the  effect  that  the  moral  power  of  a  victory  over  the  enemy  in 
his  present  pontion  would  be  aa  great  as  one  elsewhere,  all  else  equal ; 
and  the  danger  lay  in  the  probability  that  we  should  find,  after  losing 
time  and  millions,  that  we  snould  have  as  many  difficulties  to  overcome 
below  as  we  now  have  above. 

The  President  wished  to  have  General  Meigs  in  consultation  on  the 
irahject  of  providing  water  transportation,  and  desired  General  Franklin 
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and  myself  to  see  hiin  in  the  morning,  and  meet  again  at  tliree  o'clock 
p.  M.  the  next  day. 

January  12. — Met  General  Franklin  at  General  Meigs's.  Conversed 
with  liim  on  the  subject  of  our  mission  at  his  own  house.  I  expressed 
my  views  to  General  Meigs,  who  agreed  with  me  in  the  main  as  to  con- 
centrating our  efforts  against  the  enemy  in  front  by  moving  against  him 
from  our  i)re3ent  position.  As  to  the  time  in  which  he  could  assemble 
water  transportation  for  thirty  thousand  men,  he  thought  in  about  from 
four  to  six  weeks. 

Met  at  the  President's.  General  Meigs  mentioned  the  time  in  which 
he  could  assemble  transports  as  a  month  to  six  weeks.  The  general  sub- 
ject of  operations  from  the  present  base  was  again  di.scussed,  General 
Meigs  a.i:;r>.'L'ing  that  it  was  l)est  to  do  bo,  und  to  concentrate  our  forces 
for  the  purpose.  The  PresidL-nt  and  Mr.  Seward  said  that  General  Mc- 
ClelliKi  had  been  out  to  .-'je  tlie  President,  and  was  looking  quite  well; 
and  tliat  now,  as  be  was  abli;  to  assume  the  charge  of  the  army,  the  Pres- 
ident Would  drup  any  further  prociudlngs  with  us.  The  general  drift  of 
the  conversation  was  as  to  thu  propriety  of  moving  the  army  further 
South,  iind  as  to  the  destination  of  Burnside's  expedition.  The  Postmas- 
ter-General said  tliat  if  it  was  the  intention  to  light  out  here  (Manassas), 
then  wc  ougiit  to  concentrate.  It  was  suggested  and  urged  somewhat  on 
the  I'rc'sidt'nt  to  countermand,  or  to  have  General  McClellan  counter- 
maiul.  General  Burnside's  expedition,  and  bring  it  up  to  Acquia.  Tlie 
Pre>ident  was,  however,  exceedingly  averse  from  interfering,  saving  he 
disliked  exceedingly  to  stop  a  thing  long  since  planned,  just  as  it  was 
ready  to  strike.  Nothing  was  done  but  to  appoint  another  meeting  the 
next  day  at  11  o'clock,  when  we  were  to  meet  General  McClellan,  and 
again  discuss  the  question  of  the  movement  to  be  made,  ie.,  &c. 

Jiinnnry  13,  Monday. — Went  ti>  the  President's  witJj  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Presc^nt,  the  President,  Governor  Cbase,  Governor  Seward, 
Postmaster- General,  General  McClellan,  General  Meigs,  General  Frank- 
lin, and  myself,  and  I  think  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  The  Presi- 
dent, pointing  to  a  map,  asked  me  to  go  over  the  plan  I  had  before  spoken 
td  him  of.  He,  at  the  same  time,  made  a  brief  explanation  of  how  he 
oanio  to  bring  General  Franklin  and  General  McDowell  before  him.  I 
mentioned,  in  a?;  brief  terms  as  possible,  what  General  Franklin  and  I  had 
done  under  the  President's  order,  wiiat  our  investigations  had  been 
directed  upon,  and  what  were  our  conclusions,  giving  as  nearly  as  I  could 
the  substance  of  the  paper  heieto  annexed,  marked  (B),  referring  to  going 
to  tlie  front  from  our  present  base  in  the  way  I  have  hereinbefore  stated, 
referring  also  to  a  transfer  of  a  part  of  the  army  to  another  base  further 
aoutli ;  that  we  had  been  informed  that  the  latter  movement  could  not  be 
commenced  under  a  month  to  six  weeks,  and  that  a  movement  to  the 
front  could  be  undertaken  in  all  of  the  present  week.  General  Franklin 
dissented -only  as  to  the  time  I  mentioned  for  beginning  operations  in  the 
front,  not  thinking  we  could  get  the  roads  in  order  by  that  time.  I 
added,  commence  operations  in  all  of  the  week,  to  which  he  assented. 

I  concluded  my  remarks  by  saying  something  apologetic  in  explanation 
of  the  position  in  which  we  were,  to  which  General  McClellan  replied 
somewhat  coldly,  if  not  curtly:  "  Yon  are  entitled  to  have  any  opinion 
you  please!"  No  discussion  was  entered  into  by  him  whatever,  the  above 
being  the  only  remark  he  made. 

General  Franklin  said,  that,  in  giving  his  opinion  as  to  going  to  York 
River,  he  did  it  knowing  it  was  in  the  direction  of  General  McOlellan'a 
plans. 

I  said  that  I  bad  acted  entirely  in  the  dark. 
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General  Keigs  B[ioke  of  his  agency  ia  having  us  calied  in  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  President  then  asked  what  and  when  any  thing  coiihl  be  done, 
again  ^'"ing  over  sumewhat  the  same  ground  he  bad  done  witii  General 
Franklin  and  myself.  , 

General  MeClellau  said  the  case  was  so  clear  a  blind  man  could  see  it, 
and  then  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  iiscertaiiiing  what  forue  he  could  count 
upon;  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  could  let  General  Butler  go  to 
Ship  Island,  or  whether  he  could  re-enl'urce  General  Burn.sidc.  Much  con- 
versiition  ensued,  of  rather  a  general  charactvr,  as  to  the  discrepancy 
between  the  number  of  men  paid  fur  and  the  number  etftctivc. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  then  put  a  direct  question  to  t^L-iieral 
Muf-'Iellan,  tu  the  effect  as  to  whut  he  intended  doing  with  his  army,  and 
when  he  intended  doing  it.  After  a  long  silenee,  (.Jeneral  McCIillan  an- 
swered that  tlie  movement  in  Kentucky  w;iw  to  i>re.'ede  any  one  from  t)ii« 
place,  and  tliat  tliat  movement  might  now  he/urced.  Tliat  he  had  directed 
General  Buell,  if  he  could  not  hire  wagons  for  his  transportation,  that  he 
must  take  tliem.  After  another  pause,  he  said  he  must  sny  lie  was  very 
unwiHing  to  develop  his  plans,  always  believing  that  in  military  matters 
the  fewer  persons  who  were  knowing  to  tliera  the  bettor;  tliat  he  would 
tell  them  if  he  was  ordered  t<i  do  so.  The  President  then  asked  him  if  he 
had  counted  upon  any  particular  time;  he  did  not  ask  what  that  time 
was,  but  had  he  in  his  own  mind  any  particular  tiniu  fixed,  when  a  move- 
ment could  be  commenced.  He  rephed  ho  had.  "  Then,"  rejoined  the 
President,  ''I  will  adjourn  this  meeting," 

Exhibit  A. 

Memoranda  on  which  to  base  nn  opinion,  required  by  the  President  aa  to 
when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  can  assKine  offensive  operation*. 

The  time  of  moving  depends  on  whether  the  army  is  in  whole,  or  in 
great  part,  to  be  removed  by  water  to  another  base  of  operations  to  the 
south  ;  or,  wliether  it  is  to  move  againat  the  enemy  now  immediately  id 
its  front.    General  Franklin  favored  the  first,  and  I  inclined  to  the  second. 

Inquiries  were  directed  in  each  case. 

1st. — If  the  base  is  to  be  changed  to  York  River,  as  has  been  suggested, 
the  advance  would  have  to  be  arcnmpanied  by  a  fleet  with  heavy  guns, 
to  silence  the  batteries  in  York  Kiver  and  rlie  works  at  its  head,  and  to 
keep  the  river  from  being  obstructed  as  is  the  Potomac  at  this  time. 

To  organize 'such  a  fleet  I  should  think  would  require  more  time  than 
the  present  state  of  affairs  would  permit. 

To  land  the  force  this  side  of  York  Kiver  with  a  view  to  turn  the  head 
of  it  at  West  Point  would  require  additional  land  transportation,  and  a 
heavy  additional  item  for  the  means  to  j>ass  the  rivers  (perhaj's  in  face  of 
an  enemy)  between  the  point  of  debarkation  and  liiclimond,  which  is 
supposed  as  the  objective  point  in  sucli  a  campaign. 

As  Richmond  is  fortified,  a  siege  train  and  materials  would  be  required. 

In  considering  the  quantity  of  land  transportation  required  to  move  on 
Richmond  from  any  point  of  debarkation  this  side  of  York  River,  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  at  this  season  in  this  climate  the  roads  are  heavy  ; 
and,  when  used  by  large  trains  of  artillery  or  baggage,  impassable^  unless 
corduroyed,  and,  as  the  army  could  not  move  on  only  one  road,  to  make 
several  would  take  time,  which  would  be  improved  by  the  enemy  to  mass 
forces  in  tlie  front.  It  would  be  diflficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  conceal 
from  the  enemy  our  point  of  landing;  and  he  is  at  this  time  expecting ua 
at  York,  where-  he  has  already  a  considerable  force,  and  to  which,  from 
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Richmond,  he  has  a  railroad  upon  which  to  bring  re-enforcements,  and  n 
railrojul  uonimniiicntion  to  Arqula  Creek  and  liis  main  force  iit  MunuHsas. 
It  would  therc'fore  be  necessary  to  land,  in  the  first  place,  with  a  lieav/ 
force,  to  avoid  tlie  disaatyr  of  being  overwhelmed  and  driven  into  the 
bay.  i 

The  Chief  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Brigadier-General  Van  Vliet  estimates  that 
with  every  exertion,  and  taking  canal-boats,  brigs,  &c.,  &c.,  to  bo  found 
in  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  he  could  assemble  trans- 
portation, for  thirty  thousand  men,  in  ab<iat  twenty  days  from  the  time 
he  should  rfic*''''o  the  order.  Nothing  is  on  hand  save  what  is  in  cur- 
ix:.t  use  nere  on  the  Potomac.  Tlie  above  estimate  does  not  include  any 
land  transportation  for  the  troops  after  their  debarkation,  nor  any  for  the 
horses  of  the  cavalry,  but  only  for  the  troops  and  their  baggage  and  sub- 
sistence. 

The  Assistant  Sotretary  of  War,  I  understand,  is  of  opinion  that  all  the 
available  means  of  water  transportation  would  be  fnlly  taxed  to  provide 
for  evon  twelve  thousand  men. 

In  view  of  the  dittiiulties  mentioned,  and  unforeseen  delays,  always 
sure  to  happen,  I  do  not  think  a  move  by  water  of  so  large  a  force  as  I 
deem  necessary  could  be  counted  updn  under  a  month. 

To  move  a^'ainst  tlie  enemy  in  front,  we  have  thirteen  divisions,  of 
about  ten  thousand  men  each,  and  General  Banks's  Division  at  Fred- 
prick. 

There  is  for  this  force  four  thousand  four  hundred  wagons  ready  for 
service. 

If  we  use  the  railroads  out  of  Alexandria,  and  connect  them  over  the 
Long  Bridge  with  the  Baltimore  Railroad,  about  two  thousand  of  these 
wagons  and  ten  thousand  animals  may  be  dispensed  with,  certainly  for 
the  jTesent. 

Of  artillery  there  is  sufficient  (three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces). 

Of  artillery  ammunition  there  is  sutiicient  to  begin  with,  good  for  all 
but  New  York  regiments.  Twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty 
new  Anstrian  ;ind  fifteen  to  twcuty  thousand  rifles  in  New  York ;  ammu- 
nition for  the  latter,  none  for  the  former. 

Small-arms  ammunition  sufficient  to  commence  with. 

Siege  train; — ten  ten-inch  mortars,  with  ammunition;  five  thirty -two- 
pound  howitzers,  with  troops. 

Shelter  tents  and  stretchers,  forty-three  thousand. 

From  the  foregoing  it  &eems  to  me  the  army  should  be  ready  to  move 
in  all  of  next  week.  The  main  difficulty,  I  think,  is  in  its  yet  incomplete 
organization,  which  could  soon  be  remedied. 

(Signed)  I.  McDowell,  Brigadier-  General. 

January  10, 1863. 

TO    GENERAL    m'cLELLAN. 

President  Lincoln  addressed  the  following  letter  to  General  McCIellan 
after  the  latter  had  landed  hia  forces  on  the  Peninsula  in  the  spring  of 
1862.  It  relates  to  several  points  in  which  the  General's  action  had 
already  excited  a  good  deal  of  public  uneasiness,  and  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  public  comment; —  ' 

FoRTBBSS  MoNBOR.  May  9,  ISCl 
Mt  Dear  Sib:— I  have  just  assisted  the  Secretary  of  War  in  forming 
the  part  of  a  dispatch  to  you,  relating  to  army  corps,  which  dispatch, 
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of  course,  will  havo  readied  von  long  before  this  wWl.  I  wisli  to  say  a 
few  words  to  you  privatv-Iy  on  this  subject.  I  ordered  the  army  corps 
organizatiou  not  only  on  the  uniuiimous  opinion  of  the  twelve  generals 
of  division,  but  also  on  the  unanimous  opinion  of  every  military  man 
I  could  get  an  opinion  from,  and  every  modern  military  book,  yourself 
only  exi-opted.  Of  course,  I  did  not  on  my  own  jud^rmcnt  pretend  to 
understand  the  subject.  I  now  think  it  indispensable  for  you  to  know 
how  your  straggle  against  it  is  received  in  quarters  which  we  canni>t 
entirely  disregard.  It  is  looked  upon  as  merely  an  eftbrt  to  pamper  (.no 
or  two  pets,  and  to  persecute  nnd  degrade  their  supposed  rivals.  I  have 
had  uo  word  from  Sumner,  Ilemtzelman,  nr  Keyes,  The  coramandor-4 
of  these  corps  are  of  course  the  three  highest  offi<ers  with  you,  but  I 
ara  cnnst;intly  told  that  you  have  no  consultation  or  communication 
with  then\ ;  that  you  consult  and  eoranuinicate  with  nobody  but  Fitz 
John  Piirter,  and  perhaps  tieneral  Franklin.  I  do  not  say  these  com- 
plaints are  true  or  just;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  proper  you  ahci;!d  know 
of  their  existence.  Do  the  commanders  of  corps  disobey  your  orders  in 
any  thing? 

AVhen  you  reMevcJ  (Jeneral  Hamilton  of  ins  command  the  other  day, 
you  thyreDy  lost  the  confidence  of  at  least  one  of  your  best  friends  in  the 
Senate.  And  here  let  me  say,  not  as  applicable  to  you  personally,  that 
Senators  and  Representatives  speak  of  me  in  their  places  as  they  please 
without  question ;  and  that  officers  of  the  army  must  rease  addressing 
insulting  letters  to  them  for  taking  no  greater  liberiy  with  them.  But  to 
return,  are  ynii  strong  enough,  even  with  my  help,  to  set  yonr  foot  upon, 
the  neck  of  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and  Keyes,  all  at  once?  This  is  a 
practical  and  vi.ry  serious  question  for  you. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 


C. 

WARNINGS   AGAINST   ASSASSINATION. 

Ai-Lcsios  is  made  in  the  preceding  pages  to  warnings  -which  reached 
the  Governnient  at  various  times,  of  plots  on  foot  against  the  lives  of 
the  President  and  other  eminent  officials.  In  reply  to  a  letter  of  this 
kind  from  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  then  American  Consul  at  Paris,  Mr. 
Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  as  follows : — 


Department  op  State,  WAsiriwoToi*,  Juli/  15,  1364. 
*  *  *  There  is  no  doubt  that,  from  a  period  anterior  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  plots  and  conspiracies  for  the  purposes 
of  assassination  have  been  frequently  furmed  and  organized,  :ind  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  such  a  one  as  has  been  reported  to  you  is  now  in  agitation 
among  the  insurgents.  If  it  be  so.  it  need  furnish  no  ground  for  anxiety. 
Assassination  is  not  an  American  practice  or  habit,  and  one  so  vicious 
and  so  desperate  cannot  be  engrafted  into  our  political  system.  Thia 
conviction  of  mine  has  steadily  gained  strength  since  the  civil  war  begun. 
Every  day's  experience  confirms  it.  The  President  during  the  heated 
season  occupies  a  country  house  near  the  Soldiers'  Home,  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  city.  He  goes  to  and  from  that  place  on  horseback  night 
and  morning  nnguarded.  I  go  there  unattended  at  all  hours,  by  daylight 
and  moonlight,  by  starlight,  and  without  any  light. 

HcstedbyCOOgle 
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At  a  later  date,  very  soon,  iDcleed,  before  the  assassination  of  the 
President  and  the  horrible  attempt  upon  his  own  life,  Mr.  Seward  re- 
ceived the  following  communication  from  our  consul  in  London.  It  waa 
upon  the  strength  of  these  letters  that  tlie  consultation  was  held  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  the  preceding  page: — 

Unitbd  8t*tes  Consulate,  London,  March  17,  1865. 

Mt  Dear  Sik: — I  herewitli  enclose  for  your  perusal  ttco  private  letters 
received  this  week  from  "B,"  my  secret  agent  in  France.  On  receiving 
the  first,  dated  March  12th,  I  immediately  wrote  to  him  for  a  more  full 
statement  of  all  he  knew  about  its  contents.  I  stated  to  him  tliat  the 
story  seemed  vory  improbable;  that  if  they  intended  to  resort  to  such 
diab()lical  modes  of  warfare,  they  could  find  instruments  enough  near 
at  hand  to  serve  tiiem  in  such  a  capacity,  and  have  their  work  done  or 
attempted  iuoil'  spe(.'dily  than  it  tould  be  by  sending  assassins  from 
Europe  ;  that  the  assassins  would  he  sure  to  forfeit  their  own  lives,  itc. 
At  tlie  same  time  I  could  not  shut  out  from  my  mind  the  idea  that  the 
starving  of  our  prisoners,  shootiiig  and  torturing  them,  the  hotel  burn- 
ings, the  pir;ni(^'8,  the  hanging  of  Union  men  in  the  insurgent  States,  the 
murdering  of  prisoiitTS  of  war  in  cold  blood  after  surrendering,  and 
their  manifold  acts  of  cruelty,  rendered  the  purposes  named  not  only 
probable,  hut  in  harmony  with  their  character  and  acts.  My  letter 
brought  the  furtlier  explanation  contained  in  the  second  letter  of  the  14th 

inst.     You  porteive  the  statement  of  B.  rests  on  the  declaration  of , 

or  a  man  who  now  goes  by  tliat  name.  Hti  is  a  business  agent  of  the  rebels, 
and  has  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  to  as  great  an  extent  perhaps  as 
any  ono  employed  by  them,  or  any  one  under  their  direction.  He 
travels  most  of  the  time  from  place  to  place,  giving  directions  and  super- 
intending' the  purchase  and  shipment  of  war  material.  B.  has  travelled 
much  with  him,  and  seems  to  have  his  entire  confidence.     I  do  not  think 

would  make  such  a  revelation  to  B.  unless  he  behoved  it  well 

founded.  If  they  are  to  come  out  openly  as  professional  assassins, 
it  is  not  at  all  probable  tliat  the  distinguished  persons  named  are  the 
cmly  ones  selected  for  their  vengeance,  or  that  our  Chief  Magistrate,  or 
Genera!  Grant,  are  left  out  of  their  role.  The  dangers  they  see  to  them 
in  the  calm  forbearance,  the  inflexible  justice  and  firm  determination  of 
President  Lincoln,  will  not  be  overlooked  by  them. 

According  to  niyreqnest,  a  full  description  of  the  man  calling  himself 
Clark  is  given  in  the  second  letter.  Johnston  is  unknown  to  "  B."  If 
Clark  has  really  set  forth  on  suCh  a  mission,  he  will  probably  attempt  to 
make  his  way  into  Sherman's  camp  as  a  private  soldier,  and  attempt  the 
deed  during  an  engagement  when  Sherman  ig  under  fire. 

Whether  there  is  any  actual  foundation  for  what  is  set  forth  in  the 
letters  or  m  >t,  I  think  it  not  my  duty  to  withhold  them,  for  fear  it  may  be  ' 
only  another  added  to  the  thousand  false  rumors  which  have  got  into 
circulation.  I  send  you  all  I  have  been  able  to  learn  on  the  subject, 
that  you  may  act  as  you  deem  expedient  in  the  case.  Permit  me  to  ex- 
press my  earnest  desire,  whatever  may  be  the  wish  of  the  rebels  in  re- 
gard to  you,  and  I  dare  say  they  are  the  worst  that  fiendish  brains  can 
entertain,  that  yonr  valuable  life  may  long  be  spared  to  your  friends  and 
the  service  of  the  Republic. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  most  truly  yours, 

F.  H.  MoBSK. 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

P.  S.^ — Please  regard  B.'s  letter  as  strictly  confidential,  I  mean  as  far  as 
the  name  of  the  writer  is  concerned. 

Hosted  byGoOgle 
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Paris,  Suudny,  March.  18, 1865. 
Mt  Dear  Sir  : — I  wrote  yon  on  Friday  eve  !aU',  in  hopoi  it  wi>nld 
reach  you  at  yonr  hotel  last  eveiiiiij;.  I  have  learned  niily  an  hour  since, 
that  on  Tuesday  ur  Wednesday  a  steamer  will  Ue  in  wnitini?  at  lieli^-le, 
or  the  i-iland  of  Oleron  (the  last  named  some  forty  miles  off  the  month 
of  Borileaiix  Erie)  with  war  material  and  supplies  for  the  ramt;  most 
of  tilt-  stuff  is  from  Hamburg,  resliipped  on  hoard  of  an  Enirlish  steainer, 
which  lias  been  chartered  tor  the  purpose.  She  is  a  N^'wca^tlc  stf:im^-r, 
and  said  to  he  very  swift.  I  must  communicate  at  once  witli  AValker 
at  Ferrol.  Two  desperate  characters  have  Just  left  hi-re  (on  Wed- 
nesday, I  believe,  but  not  sure),  one  for  the  North  and  the  other  for 
the  South  ;  one  of  them  I  know  ;  lie  has  been  loafin?  here  for  some  time, 
hard  up.  His  name  is  Clark,  the  other  Johnston,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  I  had  never  seen  him.  he  having  been  here  only  a  few  <lays. 
Their  object  is  the  assassination  of  Shrrmnn.  and  Mr.  S^furii.  (.'lark  is 
to  join  Sherman's  aimy  and  accomplish  hi-*  deed.  The  other  jroes  direct 
to  Washington,  and  the  first  opportunity  that  offers  kill  Mr.  Sewnrd. 
Their  expenses  are  paid,  and  if  successful  in  the  accomplishment  of  tlicir 
murderous  designs,  are  to  receive  five  thousand  dolhirs  each.  Here  is  a 
pretty  state  of  affairs ;  and  I  fear  those  are  not  the  only  ones  that  they 
intend  wreaking  their  vengeance  upon,  and  yon  yntist  taki'  immediate 
steps  to  convey  this  to  Mr.  Seward  and  General  Sherman,  as  I  feel  posi- 
tive it  is  true,  fi>r  the  party  that  divnljred  to  me  has  tlie  greatest  conii- 
dence  in  me.  and  would  not  have  saitl  such  a  thing  to  me  were  it  not 
true.  They  think  iiy  getting  rid  of  Mr.  Seward  that  it  will  he  ntltTly 
impossible  to  get  another  as  jible  to  fill  his  place,  as  they  say,  so  rabid 
for  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  Southern  cau-;e.  And  Sherman  being 
the  only  real  General  that  we  have  got,  if  he  could  be  got  rid  of,  the 
task  is  an  easy  <)ne,  as  there  is  no  Yankee,  to  use  their  cxpres-ion,  to  bo 
found  that  can  fill  his  place.  And  only  si.c  the  ingenuity  of  the  rclx-Is 
here;  they  have  caused  to  be  circulated,  and  it  U  quite  current,  tliat 
General  Sherman  is  dead.  This  is  done  for  tlie  solt;  cau-^e  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  to  receive  liis  death  beforehand,  so  as  that  they  may  not  be 
taken  by  surprise.  It  is  from  heginnin;^  to  end  n  deep  laid  pint,  and  the 
Devil  himself  is  no  match  for  them.  I  have  given  you  all  tlie  facts  so  far 
as  r  know,  and  at  once,  as  I  considered  it  my  duty  su  to  do  :ls  soon  as 
possible,  so  that  you  may  convey  it  tf>  Washington  witj]  all  dispatcli.  I 
don't  know  this  .lolmston,  or  I  would  describe  iiiin,  so  that  he  might  be 
arrested  at  once,  hut  to  my  knowledge  I  have  never  seen  him.  Cooper 
came  la--t  night,  and  to-day  spent  an  hour  witli  me.  "n  leaving  he  suid 
he  would  return  and  dine  with  me,  hut  abont  an  hour  since  I  learned 
that  he  went  off  in  haste  to  Cherhonrg.  I  don't  know  what's  uj' 
there,  as  I  have  heard  nothing  from  them;  but  there  must  ]>e  something 
in  the  wind.  Friday  a  courier  was  sent  otf  as  1  stated  to  yon,  as  I  was 
asked  to  go;  but  being  ill  I  could  not,  and  to-day,  Cooju-i-  leaving  so  sud- 
denly, looks  suspicious.  I  can  give  yon  a  full  descri[ition  of  Clark  at 
once  if  you  wish  it.  I  am  better,  and  quite  able  to  utnU-rtakc  the  jour- 
ney to  Bordeaux  or  Ferrol,  but  as  yet  keep  myself  in  doors,  so  that  I 
may  not  be  called  on  to  go  anywhere  for  them  before  I  hear  from  you  : 
then  I  can  excuse  myself  for  a  few  days  in  the  country,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  get  to  Bordeaux.     I  hope  yon  have  received  my  note  'm  Saturday  eve, 

and  written  me  to-day.     If  I  am  to  go  to  B there  is  no  tiine  to  be 

lost.  If  you  have  not  written  me  before  you  receive  thi--,  send  irie  twenty 
pounds,  so  that  I  may  he  prepared  for  any  emergency.  Hoping  that  all 
of  the  tirst  of  the  note  will  be  received  at  Washington  in  time  to  frustrate 
the  hellish  designs,  I  am  truly  yours,  U. 

HcstedbyGc:)OgIe 
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Pabib,  ifareh  14,  ISes. 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  yesterday  came  duly  to  hand  this  moriiiag,  and  I 
answer  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  posaible  tu  its  contents  in  every  particular, 
as  you  request. 

The  ram,  at  Bordoaux,  leaves  that  port  to  go  to  Germany,  where  re- 
port says  she  is  to  W  sold  to  the  Prussian  Government.  So  did  the  other 
— now  tlie  Stone(rnll,  in  Oonfuderate  hands,  laying  at  Ferrol,  Hpain — 
'eave  Bordeaux,  for  the  use  <>f  the  Danish  Government.  They  must  use 
stratefiy  to  pet  them  out  of  a  French  port — once  out,  they  can  do  as  they 
please  with  her.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  and  I  believe  it  beyond  a  ques- 
tion of  donht,  that  the  ram  now  at-Bordeaux  belongs  to.  and  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  rebels,  and  will  go  into  their  hands,  if  not  directly,  in- 
directly, especially  if  there  is  any  pressure  used  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. JJnt  my  opinion  is,  this  Government  will  only  wink  at  hc-r  depar- 
ture, I  have  repeatedly  fbeing  one  of  the  order  of  tlie  Sons)  heard  the  ■ 
above  things  discussed,  from  time  to  time,  by  McC'uUoeh,  DeLeon,  Heustis, 
Macfarlan,  and  others  of  the  secret  order.  The  captain  of  the  Stoneioall, 
Oa]'tain  P^ise,  is  here,  and  has  been  for  some  days  (I  forgot  to  mention 
this  in  my  last),  as  well  as  several  of  the  officers  of  the  late  rebel  steamer 
J'lcrida,  and  I  believe  they  leave  to-day.  The  Stonewall  is  lying  at 
Ferroi,  and  the  Niagara  is  at  Corunna — two  different  harbors,  but  not  far 
apart.  I  hear  nothing  as  to  when  they  intend  to  leave  Ferrol,  but  this 
much  I  have  learned— that  when  they  are  ready  to  go  to  sea,  they  will 
run  one  to  Corunna  whtre  the  Niagara  is,  and  demand  of  the  Spanish 
Govirnment  twenty-four  hours'  detention  of  the  Niagara,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  [lut  to  soa.  But  if  C'oumiodore  Craven  adopts  the  plan  I  sug- 
gested when  I  last  saw  him,  this  plan  of  theirs  will  be  easily  evaded, 
Clark  I  believe  to  h>j  the  real  name  of  the  party  of  whom  I  wrote  you  in  my 
last;  he  has  been  lianiring  on  here  for  some  time.  They  could  have  no 
possible  object  in  impnsin^'  on  me  in  this  particular.  That's  his  business, 
and  both  he  and  Johnston  have  gone,  for  the  avowed  purpose,  as  I  have 
before  stated  to  you,  of  taking  the  lives  of  Mr.  Seward  and  General 
Sherman.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  there  are  others  watch- 
ing for  the  same  oppnrtunity.  The  opinion  is  with  many  of  them  here, 
that  Mr.  Suward  is  defucto  the  President,  and  does  just  as  he  pleases,  and 
were  it  not  for  him,  they  could  come  to  some  amicable  arrangement.  It 
would  be  uscIl-ss  for  me  to  repeat  to  you  all  that  I  hear  on  the  subject,  and 
the  arguments  pro  and  con.  This  Clark,  I  believe,  has  some  other  mis- 
sion as  well  as  that  of  seeking  the  life  of  General  Sherman.  He  is  in  height 
about  five  feet  nine  inches,  rather  slender,  thin  in  flesh,  high  cheek-bones, 
low  forehead,  eyes  dark  and  sunken,  very  quiet,  seldom  or  ever  speaks 
in  company  unless  spoken  to,  has  a  lar^re  dark-brown  mustache,  and 
large,  long  goatee;  hair  much  darker  than  whiskers,  and  complexion 
rather  sallow.  While  here  wore  gray  clothes  and  wide-awake  slouch- 
hat,  lie  is  a  Texan  by  birth,  has  a  very  determined  look,  and  from  all 
appearances,  I  sliould  judge,  would,  if  possible,  accomplish  whatever  he 
undertakes.  The  otiier  man,  Johnston,  I  know  nothing  of,  as  he  was 
only  here  some  three  or  four  days— he  came  from  Canada,  via  Liverpool — 
nor  would  it  be  jirudent  for  me  to  mgke  any  inquiries  concerning  him, 
ui^der  the  circumstances,  as,  if  any  thing  ever  transpires,  and  he  was 
taken,  suspicion  from  tli;it  fact  might  point  to  me.  And  I  beg  that  on  no 
occasion  will  you  ever  make  use  of  my  name,  so  that  they  could  get  any 
clue  to  me;  if  you  did,  from  that  moment  my  fate  would  be  sealed,  espe- 
cially as  I  have  bound  myself  to  their  cause,  under  so  fearful  an  oath.  I 
ODce  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Southerners,  but  from  recent 
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fact-i  and  events  I  have  changed  those  opinions,  and  now  my  firm  belief 
in,  that  tJiey  wmild  stop  nt  no  act,  if  nccessflry  to  accnmplish  their  dear, 
cherished  Confederation.  The  offer,  five  tlioiisand  dollfira,  is  a  good  one, 
and  there  is  to  be  fonnd  plenty  who  would  gladly  catrh  at  it.  Yon  can- 
not fur  one  moment  have  the  slightest  idea  of  their  feelings  towards  the 
Nortli.  and  it  increases  as  their  struggle  becomes  more  desperate.  The 
heads  here  are  in  daily  consultation,  and  what  is  there  discussed  I  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  It  was  Cooper  who  told  mc  of  these  two  men. 
going  out  on  iheir  diabolical  mission,  or  I  perhaps  sliould  never  have 
heard  of  the  matter  at  alt,  and  I  considered  it  my  duty  tn  ronvey  to  you 
the  facts  as  I  got  them,  at  once,  so  that,  if  possible,  their  designs  mi^ht 
be  thwarted,  and  every  precaution  taken  that  was  neffssary  ;  for  I  repeat 
again  what  I  have  already  done  to  you  hefore:  they  are  bont  on  destruc- 
tion, and  will  not  stiip  at  any  object,  even  to  tlu-  taking  of  lifi.-,  so  as  to 
attain  their  ends — and  maric  me,  Mr.  Seward  is  not  the  nnly  one  thty 
will  ussu-i-iinatt'.  I  liave  heard  sonii,'  fearful  oaths,  and  it's  war  to  the 
teeth  with  them.  I  feel  confident  that  there  is  some  secret  nnderstamling 
between  them  and  the  Emperor  of  tliis  (Jovernment;  at  least  I  am  given 
to  understand  so.  The  deatli  of  the  Duke  de  Morny  has  deprived  them 
of  an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  which  was  to  liave  talten  ithue,  if  1  am 
rightly  informed,  on  Sunday  last.  My  sickness  has  jireveiitcd  me  from 
being  fully  p'isted  to  all  recent  movements,  but  I  am  in  hopes  that  my 
health  will  in  a  short  time  be  fully  re-established,  and  after  my  return 
from  Bordeaux,  I  shall  be  in  possession  of  all  mriveraents.  I  have  written 
at  some  length,  but  required,  as  yon  requested  a  full  explanation  of  the 
foregoing  facts.  He  kind  enough  to  see  that  my  name  is  not  used  at 
Washington,  fur  there  are  plenty  on  the  sharp  hiokout  there,  and  it 
would  he  heralded  back  here,  and  it  might  prove  fatal  for  me,  I  believe 
I  cannot  add  any  thing  more  at  present.  You  did  not  send  me  all  I  re- 
quested; please  send  it  nt  once  to  Bordeaux  by  return  of  mail.  I  leave 
for  Bordeaux  to-night,  and  will  do  as  you  request. 

Believe  me  truly  yours,  B. 


REPORTS,  DISPATCHES,  AXD  I'ROCLAilATIOXS  RELATING 
TO   THE  ASSASSINATION. 

War  Dkpaetmsst,  Washisoton,  April  IJ^  1,80  *.  m. 

ilajor-General  Dix,  New  York  : 

This  evening,  at  about  9.30  p.  M.,  at  Ford's  Theatre,  the  President, 
while  sitting  in  his  private  box  with  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Harris,  and  Mf\jor 
Rathburn,  was  shot  by  an  assassin,  who  suddenly  euteied  the  box  and 
approached  behind  the  President. 

The  assassin  then  leaped  up'>n  tlie  stage,  brandi.shing  a  large  dagger  or 
knife,  and  made  his  escape  in  the  rear  of  the  theatre. 

The  pi.stol-bail  entered  the  back  of  the  President's  head  and  penetrated 
nearly  through  the  head.     The  wound  is  mortal. 

The  President  has  been  insensible  ever  since  it  was  inflicted,  and  is  now 
dying. 

About  the  same  hour  an  assassin,  whether  the  same  »r  not,  entered  Mr. 
Seward's  apartments,  and,  under  pretence  of  having  a  prescription,  wati 
shown  to  the  Secretary's  sick  eljainber.  The  a.'^sassin  immediately  rushed 
to  the  bed  and  intlicted  two  or  three  stabs  on  the  throat  itnd  two  on  the  face. 
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It  19  liopcfl  the  wounda  may  not  be  mortal.  My  apprehension  is  thai 
they  will  pmve  fatal. 

The  nurse  alariiiud  Mr.  Frederick  Seward,  who  was  in  an  adjoining 
room,  and  lie  hastened  to  the  door  of  his  father's  room,  when  he  met  tlie 
jissassin,  wlio  intiifted  upon  him  one  or  more  dangerous  wnunda.  The 
reci>very  of  Frederick  Seward  is  doubtfid. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  President  will  live  through  tne  night. 

Genenil  Grant  and  wife  were  advertised  to  be  at  the  theatre  this  even- 
iiit;,  but  he  started  to  Burlington  at  six  o'clock  this  evening. 

At  a  Cabinet  meeting,  at  wliich  General  Grant  was  present,  the  subject 
of  the  state  of  the  country  and  tlie  prospect  of  a  speedy  peace  were  dis- 
cussed. The  President  was  very  cheerful  and  hopeful,  and  spoke  very 
kindly  of  General  Lee  and  others  of  the  Confederacy,  and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  ^'overnmenl  in  Virginia. 

All  the  niembers  of  the  Cabinet,  except  Mr.  Seward,  are  now  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  President, 

1  have  seen  Mr.  Seward,  hut  he  and  Frederick  were  both  unconscious. 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

Wab  Depabthbnt,  WjLsniNGTON,  April  15,  3  a.  m. 
Major-General  Dix,  New  Turk  : 

The  President  still  bre.ithes,  but  is  quite  insensible,  as  he  has  been  ever 
since  he  was  shot,  lie  evidently  did  not  Pee  the  person  who  shot  him, 
but  was  looking  on  the  stage,  as  he  was  approached  from  behind. 

Mr.  Seward  has  rallied,  and  it  is  hoped  he  may  live. 

Frederick  Seward's  condition  is  very  critical. 

The  .'(trend;iitt  who  was  present  was  shot  through  the  lungs,  and  is  not 
ex|teL'ted  to  live. 

The  wounds  of  Major  Seward  are  not  serious. 

Investigation  strongly  indicates  J.  Wilkes  Booth  as  the  assassin  of  the 
President.  Whether  it  was  the  same  or  a  different  person  that  attempted 
to  murder  Mr.  Seward  remains  in  dotibt- 

Cliief-Justiee  Cai'ter  is  engaged  in  taking  the  evidence. 

Every  exertion  has  been  made  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  murderer. 
Ilis  horse  has  been  found  on  the  road  near  Washington. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

War  Depabtuekt,  WisniNQTOir,  April  15,  410  a.  il 
Miyor-General  I)ix: 

The  President  continues  insensible,  and  is  sinking. 

Seeretary  Seward  remains  without  change: 

Frederiik  Seward's  skull  is  fractured  in  two  places,  besides  a  severe 
cut  npou  the  head.  The  attendant  is  still  alive,  but  hopeless.  Major 
Seward's  wuund-^  are  not  dangerous. 

It  is  now  ascertained  with  reasonable  certainty  that  two  assassins  were 
engaged  in  the  horrible  crime — Wilkes  Booth  being  the  one  that  shot  the 
President,  and  the  oilier  a  companion  of  his,  whose  name  is  not  known, 
but  whose  description  ia  so  clear  that  he  can  hardly  escape. 

It  appears,  from  a  letter  found  in  Booth's  trunk,  that  the  murder  was 
planned  before  the  4th  of  March,  but  fell  through  then  because  the 
accomplice  hacked  out  until  "  Richmond  could  be  heard  from." 

Booth  and  )iis  accomplice  were  at  the  livery -stable  at  si.x  o'clock  last 
evening,  and  lelt  there  with  their  horses  about  ten  o'clock,  or  shortly   • 
before  that  hour. 

It  would   a|)pear  that  tliey  had  for  several  days  beea  seeking  their 
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chance,  but  for  some  uhIcdowd  reason  it  was  not  carried  into  effect  until 
last  eight. 

One  of  them  lias  evidently  made  hia  way  t(^  Baltimore ;  the  other  has 
not  jet  been  traced. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretcvry  of  War. 


Was  Ukpabtment,  Wabuinotoh,  Apr^  16, 1665, 
To  Major-General  Dix,  New  York  : 

Abraham  Lincolo  died  this  morning  at  twenty-two  minutes  after 
sevea  o'clock. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 


THE    DEATH-BKD, 

Unofficial  Account  of  the  last  Momenta  of  the  President. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  seven  o'clock  the  President  breathed  his  last, 
closing  his  eyes  as  if  falling  to  sleep,  and  his  countenance  assuming  an 
expression  of  perfect  serenity.  There  were  no  indications  of  pain,  and  it 
was  not  known  that  he  was  dead  until  the  gradually  decreasing  respira- 
tion CL'rtsed  altogether. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley,  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
immediately  on  itjt  being  ascertained  that  life  was  extinct,  knelt  at  the 
bedside  and  offered  an  impressive  prayer,  which  was  responded  to  by  all 
present. 

Dr.  Linrley  then  proceeded  to  the  front  parlor,  whi:ie  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
Captain  Robert  Lincoln.  Mr.  John  Hay,  the  Private  Secretary,  and  others 
were  waiting,  where  he  again  offered  a  prayer  for  the  consolation  of  the 
family. 

The  following  minutes,  taken  by  Dr.  Abbott,  show  the  condition  of  the 
late  President  throughout  the  nigbt:— 

11  o'clock,  pul^e  44. 

11.05  oVlock,  pulse  45,  and  growing  weaker. 

11. If  o'cliK'k,  pulse  4B. 

11.15  o'clock,  pulse  42. 

11.20  o'clock,  pulse  45,  respiration  27  to  21). 

11.25  o'clock,  pulse  42. 

11.32  o'clock,  pnlse  48  and  fidl. 

11.40  o'clock,  pulse  45. 

11.45  o'clock,  pnlse  45,  respiration  22. 

12  o'clock,  pulse  48,  respiiation  22. 
12.15  o'clock,  [julse  48,  respiration  21. 
Eochymosis  both  eyes. 

12.30  o'clofk,  pulse  45. 

12.32  o'clock,  pulse  60. 

12.35  o'clock,  pulse  66. 

12.40  o'clock,  pulse  69,  right  eye  much  swollen,  and  ecchymosi* 

12.45  o'clock,  pulse  70. 

12.55  o'clock,  pulse  80,  struggling  motion  of  arms. 

1  o'clock,  pulse  86,  respiration  30. 

1.30  o'clock,  pulse  95,  appearing  easier. 

1.45  o'clock,  pulse  86,  very  quiet,  respiration  irregular,  Mrs.  Lincoln 
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2.10  u'clock,  Mrs.  Lincoln  retired  with  Robert  Lincoln  to  an  at^oinjug 
room, 
2.30  o\;]()ck,  President  vQi-y  quiet,  pulse  54,  respiration  28. 
2.52  o'clock,  pulse  48,  respiration  30. 

3  o'clock,  \isitcd  again  by  Mrs,  Lincoln. 
3.25  o'clock,  respiration  24,  and  regular. 
3.3.5  o'clock,  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley. 

4  o'cl(Jck,  rfsjiiration  26,  and  regular. 
4.15  o'clock,  pulse  60,  respiration  25. 
5.50  u'clock,  rt'spirution  28,  regular. 

6  o'clock,  pulse  failing,  respiration  28. 

6.30  o'clock,  still  failing,  and  labored  breathing. 

7  o'clock,  ,-^ymptoin.^  of  immediate  dissolution. 
7.22  ..'cluck,  death. 

Snrronmiing  the  dcatli-bed  of  the  President  were  Vice-President  John- 
-ion;  Sccrctiiries  St;intoii,  Welles;,  McCulloch,  and  Usher;  Postmaster- 
General  I  >ennis(»n  and  Attorney  -  Geoeral  Speed  ;  Generals  Halletk, 
MeiL^s,  Furnswortb,  Augur,  and  Todd;  Senator  Sumner;  Rev.  Dr. 
(Jurlcy;  Speaker  Colfax;  Ex-Governor  Farwell;  Judge  Carter,  Judge 
I  nto ;  Surgeon-tJeneral  Barnes ;  Doctors  Crane,  Stone,  Abbott,  and  Hall ; 
M.  B.  Field  and  R.  F.  Andrews. 

War  DePiaTMSNT,  WASHiNoroN,  April  15,  8  e.  n. 
Major-General  Dis,  New  York: 

Official  notice  of  the  death  of  the  late  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was 
uiveii  by  the  lieads  of  departments  this  morning  to  Andrew  Johnson, 
Vice-President,  upon  whom  the  Constitntion  devolved  the  office  of  Presi- 
ih'tit,  Mr.  Johnson,  upon  receiving  this  notice,  apiieared  before  the  Hon. 
Siilmon  V.  Chase.  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  took  the  oath 
of  oflice  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  assumed  its  duties  and 
fnuction^-.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  President  met  the  heads  of  departments 
in  C;iljiiiet  meeting  at  the  Treasury  building,  and  among  other  business 
the  following  was  transacted: — 

First.  The  arrangements  for  the  funeral  of  the  late  President  were 
referrc'l  to  the  several  secretaries,  as  far  as  relates  to  their  respective 
departments. 

Sa-xn-L  William  Hunter,  Esq.,  was  appointed  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
iliirini.''  the  disability  of  Mr.  Seward  and  his  son,  Frederick  Seward,  the 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Third.  The  President  formally  announced  that  lie  desired  to  retain  the 
[irei^ent  secretaries  of  departments  of  his  Cabinet,  and  they  wonld  go  on 
and  discharge  their  respective  duties  in  the  same  manner  as  before  the 
memorable  event  that  had  changed  the  head  of  the  Government. 

All  business  in  the  departments  was  suspended  during  the  day. 

The  surgeons  report  that  the  condition  of  Mr,  Seward  remains  un- 
changed.    He  is  doing  well. 

Ij,o  improvement  in  Mr.  Frederick  Seward. 

The  murderers  have  not  yet  been  apprehended. 

Edwin  M.  Staston,  Secretary  of  War. 

THE    ASSASSINS. 

Circular  from  the  Provost- Marshal  General. 
War  Dei 


It  is  believed  that  the  assassins  of  the  President  and  Secretary  Seward 
are  .ittempting  to  escape  to  Canada.     You  will  make  a  careful  and  thor- 
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OQgb  examination  of  all  persona  actemptiiig  to  cross  from  tho  United 
States  into  Canada,  and  wUI  arreut  suapioioas,  persons.  The  moat  vigilant 
sorutinj  on  your  part  and  the  force  at  your  disposal  is  demaaded.  A  de- 
Boription  of  the  parties  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the  murder  will  be 
telegraphed  70U  to-day ;  but  in  the  mean  tine  be  aotive  in  preventing  the 
crossing  of  any  suBpicious  persons. 

B7  ordec  of  the  Seobbtabt   of  Vab. 

N.  L.  JsFMBa,  Brevet  Brigadier-Goueral,  Acting  Provost-Marshal  Gen- 
eral, ' 

REWARD    OFFERKD    BT    SECRETABT    STANTON. 

VtM,  Vtsvixmuin,  Washikstok,  April  90,  1M6. 

Mnor -General  John  A.  ODn,  Kew  York : 

The  murderer  of  our  late  beloved  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  still 
at  large.  'Pittj  thoosaud  dollars  re.ward  will  be  paid  by  this  Department 
for  his  apprehension  in  addition  to  any  reward  offered  by  municipal 
authorities  or  State  Executives. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  reward .  will  be  paid  for  the  apprehension 
of  G.  A.  Atzerot,  sometimes  called  "Port  Tobacco,"  one  of  Booth's  ac- 
oompllcea.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollar9  reward  will  be  paid  for  ithe 
apprehension  of  David  C.  Harold,  another  of  Booth's  accomplices.  A 
liberal  reward  will  be  paid  for  any  information  that  shall  conduce  to  the 
arrest  of  either  the  above-named  criminals  or  their  accomplices.  All 
persons  harboring  or  secreting  the  said  persona,  or  either  of  theih,  or 
aiding  or  assisting  their  eohcealmeot  or  escape,  will  be  treated  as  aocom- 
iplioes  in  the  murder  of  the  President  and  the  attempted  asaa^ination  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  shall  be  subject  to  trial  before  a  milittvy  com- 
mifisioQ  and  the  pamshment  of  death. 

Let  the  stain  of  innoc^t  blood  be  removed  from  the  land  by  the  arrest 
and  punishment  of  the  marderern. 

All  good  citizens  are  exhorted  to  ^d  public  justice  on  this  occasion. 
Every  man  should  consider  his  own  conscience  charged  with  this  solemn 
duty,  and  rest  neither  night  nor  day  until  it  be  accomplished. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  <if  War, 

PLIGHT   OF   TBE   ASSASSINS. 

Wax  DKrABTHDit,  WAaiuiiaTOK,  April  29. 
l^oir-Generid  John  A.  Dii,  New  York; 

The  counties  of  Prince  George,  Charles,  and  St.  Mary's  have,  daring 
the,  whole  war,  been  noted  for  hostility  to  the  Government,  and  its  pro- 
tection, to  rebel  blockade-runners,  rebel  spies,  and  every  species  of  public 
enemy ;  the  mut-derers  of  the  President  harbored  there  before  the  murder, 
and  Booth  Qed  in  that  direction.  If  he  escapes  it  will  be  owing  to  rebel 
accomplices  in  that  direction. 

The  military  commander  of  the  department  will  surely  take  measarea 
to  bring  these  rebel  sympathizers  and  accomplices  in  murder  to  a  sense  of 
their  criminal  conduct.  Epwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  qf  War. 

THE    CON8FIRACT   OROANIZED    IN   CANADA. 

War  DcPABTiuin:,  WABHiHQToir,  April  M,  ISK. 

M^jor-General  John  A.  Dir,  New  York : 

This  Department  has  information  that  the  Prewdent'e  murder  was 
oi^ianized  in  Canada,  and  approved  at  Biohmond. 

One  of  the  asiaasins,  now  in  prison,  who  attempted  to  kill  Mr.  Seward, 
Is  believed  to  he  one  of  tlie  St.  Albans  raiders. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  ofj^ar,    , 
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BOOTH    KILLED — HAROLD    CAPTURED. 

WXK  I>IPABT1IEKT,  WASBINaTOK,  AppU  S7,  B.SO  *.   H. 

M^jor-General  Dii,  New  York: 

J.  Wilkes  Booth  and  Harold  were  chased  from  the  swamp  io  St.  Mary's 
County,  Maryland,  to  Garrett's  farm,  near  Port  Royal,  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock, by  Colonel  Baker's  forces. 

The  barn  in  which  they  took  refuge  was  fired. 

Booth,  in  making  his  escape,  was  shot  through  the  head  and  killed, 
lingering  about  three  hours,  and  Uarold  was  captured. 

Booth's  body  and  Harold  are  now  here. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

REWARD    OFFERED    BY    PRESIDENT   JOHNSON. 

Bt/  the  President  ^  the  United  States  of  America. 

A   PEOOLAMATION. 

Whereas,  It  appears  from  the  evidence  in  the  bureau  of  military  justice 
that  the  atrocious  murder  of  the  late  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of 
State,  were  incited,  concerted,  and  procured  by  and  between  JefFerson 
Davis,  late  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Jacob  Thompson,  Clement  0.  Clay, 
Beverly  Tucker,  George  N.  Saunders,  W.  C.  Oleary,  and  other  rebels  and 
traitors  against  the  Governmeat  of  flie  United  States,  harbored  in  Canada : 
now,  therefore,  to  the  end  that  justice  may  be  done,  I,  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  do  offer  and  promise  for  the  arrest  of  said 
persons,  or  either  of  them,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  so  that 
tliey  can  be  brought  to  trial,  the  following  rewards  :  One  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  lor  the  arrest  of  Jefferson  Davis;  twenty-live  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the -arrest  of  Clement  0.  Clay ;  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  arrest  of  Jacob  Thompson,  late  of  Mississippi ;  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  arrest  of  George  N.  Saunders;  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  arrest  of  Beverly  Tucker,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the 
arrest  of  William  C.  Oleary,  late  clerk  of  Clement  C.  Clay. 

The  Provost-Marshal  General  of  the  United  States  is  directed  to  cause 
a  description  of  said  persons,  with  notice  of  the  above  rewards,  to  be 
published. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  uf  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  second  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  of 

[l.  e.]  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty- 
ninth. 
By  the  President :  Andrew  JoHjreoN. 

W.  HuNTEU,  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

THE    FCNBRAL. 
Was  DupARTMitflT,  WiaHisOTOK,  Wtdnuday,  April  IT,  1  P.  M. 
Major-General  Dis ; 

The  arrangements  for  conveying  the  President's  remains  to  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  have  been  changed  this  morning.  They  will  go  direct  froto 
Washington  to  Philadelphia,  Harriaburg,  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and 
thence  to  Springfield.  Edwis  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of^War. 
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SECOND   DI8PAT0H. 
Wae  DaPAKTMiNT,  WAsnwaTOF,  April  19,  1885, 11  p.  u, 

Major-General  John  A.  Dii  New  York: 

It  has  been  finally  concluded  to  conform  to  the  original  arrangements 
made  yesterday  for  the  conveyance  of  the  remains  of  the  late  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  from  Washington  to  Springfield,  viz. :  By  way  of  Bal- 
timore,  Harrisburg,  Philadelpliia,  New  Yorli,  Albany,  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  IndianapollB,  and  Chicago,  to  Springfield. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

OFFICIAL    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

"Washinotou,  April  16, 1885. 
To  J.  0.  Dkebt,  United  States  Dispatch  Agent,  New  York: 

Send  a  copy  of  the  following  to  Mr.  Adams  at  London  by  the  steamer 
of  to-day,  if  in  time: — 
CuAitLKs  Fbancis  Adams,  &c.,  &c.  ; 

The  sad  duty  devolves  upon  me  to  announce  the  assassination  of  the 
President,  at  Ford's  Theatre,  last  night,  by  a  pistol-shot  from  a  person 
who  entered  his  box  for  the  purpose.  The  assassin  escaped,  but  it  is 
supposed  has  since  been  arrested. 

The  President  died  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  this  morning. 

Vice-President  Johnson  has  assumed  the  functions  of  President,  having 
been  sworn  in  by  the  Chief-Justice. 

About  the  same  time  an  attempt  was  made  by,  it  is  believed,  a  differ- 
ent person,  to  assassinate  Mr,  Seward ;  but  tho  murderer  only  succeeded 
in  intiictine  painful  and  severe  wounds,  principally  upon  his  face. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Seward  was  beaten  over  the  head  with  a  heavy  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  person  who  attacked  his  father,  and  is  grievously  hurt. 
His  brother  was  also  wounded  by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  as  was  Mr. 
Hansell,  a  messenger  of  the  department,  who  was  with  the  Secretary, 
and  the  male  nurse  in  attendance. 

William  Huntek,  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

[The  above  telegraphic  dispatch  was  seat  off  by  the  Portland  stearaei 
at  three  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  April  15.] 

ACTING    BECRETARV    HUNTER   TO    HIS    SL'BOEDINATES. 

DBPARTsra.vT  OF  State,  WAflHiNOTOC,  April  17, 1S65. 

It  it  hereby  ordered  that,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  our  late  illustrions 
Chief  Magistrate,  all  officers  and  others  subject  to  tlie  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  wear  crape  upon  the  left  arm  for  the  period  of  sis 
months.  W.  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary. 

ORDERS    FROM    SECRETARY    8TANTDK    AND    GENERAL    ORAHT. 

WaE  DEPARTMBNT,  ADJUTAlfT-GlNBRAL'S  OfTlCK,  I 

Washington,  Aprilli,  1S65.  ( 

General  OROHKa,  No.  66. — The  following  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  announces  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States  the  untimely  and 
lamentable  death  of  the  illustrious  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President  ot 
the  United  States: — 

TfiB  DsPAKTMSMT,  Wabhingtos,  April  16,  ISK. 
The  distressing  duty   has  devolved   upon   the  Secretary    of  War  to 
announce  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  that  at  twenty-two  minutca 
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aftir  seven  o'l^locb  on  the  morning  of  Saturdny,  the  15th  day  of  April, 
lHi\o,  Abraham  L'mooln,  Pi-L'sidurit  of  the  United  States,  died  of  a  mortal 
wound  inflii-'tc'd  on  him  by  an  assnssin.  The  armies  of  the  United  States 
will  shaio  with  their  felhiw-iitizens  the  feelings  of  grief  and  horror 
inspired  by  the  moat  attncious  murder  of  their  great  and  beloved  Preai- 
dent  and  Oomiiiiinder-in-C'liief  with  profoimd  sorrow,  will  mourn  hit) 
death  as  a  national  ralamity.  The  head-quarters  of  every  department, 
post,  station,  fort,  and  arsenal  will  be  draped  in  mourning  for  thirty  days, 
and  appro|)riatu'  funeral  honors  will  be  paid  by  every  army,  and  in  every 
dcparlinent,  and  at  every  military  post,  and  at  the  Military  Academy  at 
Wrst  Point,  to  th^'  memory  of  the  late  illustrious  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation,  and  t'ommander-in-Chief  of  the  armies.  Lieutenant-Cieneral 
(irant  will  give  the  uoeessary  instructions  for  carrying  this  order  into 
etlV-et.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

('n  the  day  after  t!ie  receipt  of  the  order  at  head-quarters  of  every 
n;ilitary  division,  department,  army-post,  station,  fort,  and  arsenal,  and 
at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  troops  and  cadets  will  be 
l>araded  at  fen  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  the  order  read  to  them.  After  which 
all  labor  and  operationsfor  the  day  will  cease,  and  be  suspended,  as  far  as 
practicable  in  a  statu  of  war.  The  national  flag  will  be  displayed  at  half- 
statf.  At  the  dawn  of  day  thirteen  guns  will  be  fired,  and  afterwards  at 
intervals  of  thirty  minutes  between  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun 
a  single  gun,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  a  national  salute  of  thirty-six 
guns.  Tlic  officers  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  will  wear  the 
bad;:e  of  mourning  on  the  left  arm  and  on  their  swords,  and  the  colors 
of  their  commands  and  regiments  will  be  put  in  mourning  for  the  period 
of  six  months. 

By  command  of  Lieutenant- General  Grant. 

(Signed)     W.  A.  Nichols,  Ataistant  Adjutant- General. 

War  DitPiBT.MSNT,  Wabhinqtom,  April  16. 1865. 
Lieutenant-General  (Jhant,  U.  S.  Army,  Commanding  Armies  of  the 
United  States,  AVashington,  D.  C: 
(Jeseral; — You  will  please  announce  by  general  order  to  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  that  »n  Saturday,  the  15th  day  of  April,  1865,  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  office  of  Prehident  of  the 
United  States  devolved  upon  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President,  who,  on 
ttie  same  day,  took  the  official  oath  prescribed  for  the  President,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office, 

Edwis  M,  Stantox,  Stcreitiri/  of  War. 

War  Dbp*rt> 
Was 

General  OitDEua,  No.  7. — It  is  hereby  announced  to  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,  that  on  Saturday,  the  15th  day  of  April,  1865,  by  reason 
of  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  devolved  upon  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President,  who.  on 
the  same  day,  took  the  official  oath  prescribed  for  the  President,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office. 

By  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Grant. 

"W.  A.  NioBOLS,  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

ORDERS    FROM    SECRETARY    VFKLLK3. 

Nayt  DEPAP.TaENT  Waskingtok,  April  IT,  1B65. 
Special  Orders. — Vicc-Admiral  D.  G.  Farragut  and   Re.ar-Admirfll 
"William  B,  Shubrick  have  been  designated  to  make  the  necessary  arrange 
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ments  on  the  part  of  the  Nary  and  Marine  Oorps  for  attending,  on  Wed- 
neadaj  next,  the  funeral  of  the  late  Preaident  of  the  United  States. 

GiDRON  Wblls,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Natt  Dkpxxtkimt,  WAtHHTOToiT,  AprU  17, 18S0. 

Smoial  Obdibs. — Officers  of  the  Navj  and  Marine  Oorpa  will  assem- 
ble at  the  Navy  Department,  in  uniform,  at  10  o'clock  A.  m.,  on  Wednes- 
day next,  for  the  parpose  of  attending  the  funeral  of  the  late  President 
of  the  United  States. 

GiDEOM  Wellbb,  Secretary  <if  the  Navy. 

Nayy  Difabtukkt,  WABBurOToir,  April  17,  ISOtk 

Special  Ohdir,— By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  State^  the 
Nayy  Deportment  will  he  oloaed  on  Wednesday-  next,  the  day  of  the 
faneral  solemnities  of  the  late  President  of  the  TJjiited  States.  Labor 
will  also  be  saspended  on  that  day  at  each  of  the  navy-yards' and  navy 
Btations,  and  upon  all  the  vesaela  of  the  United  States.  The  flags  of  all 
vessels  and  at  all  navy-yards  and  stations  and  marine  barracks  will  be 
kept  at  half-mast  during  the  day,  and  at  12  u^clock,  meridian,  twenty- 
one  minnte-gnns  will  be  fired  by  the  senior  oflicer  of  each  squadron  and 
the  commaodanta  of  each  of  the  navy-yarda  and  stations. 

Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  2Taty. 

ORDBR  FROU    SECRETARY    u'CDLLOCH. 

TsiAflDBT  Depaxtkbnt.  Waskhtotox,  April  1%  1663. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  profound  sorrow,  announces  to 
the  revenue  marine  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  died  in  this  city  on  the  morniDg  of  the  15th  in»t., 
at  twenty-twu  minutes  past  seven  o'clock.  The  officers  of  tbe  revenue 
marine  will,  as  a  manifestation  of  their  respect  for  the  exalted  charac- 
ter and  eminent  public  aervicea  of  the  illustrious  dead,  and  of  their 
sense  of  the  calamity  the  country  has  sustained  by  this  afflicting  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  and  upon  tbe  hilt  of 
the  sword  for  six  months.  It  is  further  directed  that  funeral  honors  be 
paid  on  board  all  revenue  vessels  in  commission,  byfiringthirty-aix  minute- 
guns,  commencing  at  meridian  on  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  this  order, 
and  by  wearing  their  flags  at  half-mast 

Hdqh  MoOdi-loob,  Secretary  of  the  Treamry. 

ORDER  FRUU   P08TMA8TER-QENSRAL   DENNI80N. 

FoBT>OFn(n  Pzpartuknt,  WABHtHOTOii,  April  17. 

To  Deputy  Postmabtees  : 

Business  in  all  the  post-offices  of  the  United  States  will  be  suspended, 
and  the  offices  closed,  from  11  a.  h.  to  3  p.  m.  on  Wednesday,  the  19th 
instant,  during  the  funeral  solemnities  of  Abraham  Lincola,  late  Presi- 
Aeai  of  the  United  States. 

W.  DsmnsoN,  Poetmaater-  General. 

PROCLAMATION    nr    FRESIDBirr  JOHNSON    OF  A   DAT    OF  HUMILIATION 
AND  MOURNING. 

Whereas,  By  my  direction  the  acting  Secretary  of  State,  iu  a  notice  to 
the  pubUi;,  on  the  17th  of  April,  requested  the  various  religious  denomi- 
nations to  assemble  on  the  19th  of  April,  on  the  occasion  of  the  obsequies 
of  Abraham  Ijncoln,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  observe 
the  same  with  appropriate  ceremonies ;  airil 
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Whereas,  Our  coantry  has  become  one  great  house  of  njoarningr, 
where  the  liead  of  the  family  has  been  taken  away,  and  believing  that  a 
spei-ial  period  should  be  assigned  for  again  humbling  ourselves  before 
Almighty  God,  in  order  that  the  bereavement  may  be  sanctified  to  the 
nation : 

Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  mitigate  that  grief  on  earth  which  can 
only  be  assuaged  by  communion  with  the  Father  in  Heaven,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  OongreBs, 
C{)mraunicated  to  me  by  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  national  capital,  I, 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  appoint 
Thursday,  the  25th  day  of  May  next,  to  be  observed,  wherever  in  the 
United  States  the  flag  of  the  country  may  be  respected,  as  a  day  of 
humiliation  and  mourning,  and  recommend  ray  fellow -citizens  then  to 
assemble  in  their  respective  places  of  worship,  there  to  unite  in  solemn 
service  to  Almighty  God  in  memory  of  the  good  man  who  has  been 
removed;  so  that  all  shall  be  occupied  at  the  same  time  in  contemplation 
of  his  virtues  and  sorrow  for  his  sudden  and  violent  end. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
[l.  b.]     and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
eighty-ninth.  Anorbw  Johnson. 

By  the  President: 

W.  HoNTHit,  Acting  Secretary  0/ State. 

SECRETARY    STANTON   TO    MINISTER    ADAMS. 

The  following  is  the  official  report  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Ad- 
dressed to  the  Legation  in  London  :  — 

WasHiBOTON,  AprU15. 

Sir: — It  has  become  my  distressing  duty  to  announce  to  you  that  last 
night  his  Excellency  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  assassinated,  about  the  hour  nf  half-past  ten  o'clock,  in  his  private 
box  at  Ford's  Theatre,  in  this  city.  The  President,  about  eight  o'clock, 
accompanied  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  the  theatre.  Another  lady  and  gentleman 
were  with  them  in  the  bos.  About  half-past  ten.  during  a  pause  in  the 
performance,  the  assassin  entered  the  box,  the  door  of  which  was  un- 
guarded, hastily  approached  the  President  from  behind,  and  discharged  a 
pistol  at  his  head.  The  bullet  entered  the  back  of  his  head,  and  pene- 
trated nearly  through.  The  assassin  then  leaped  from  the  box  upon  the 
stage,  brandishing  a  large  knife  or  dagger,  and  exclaiming,  "  Sic  semper 
tt/rannU!"  and  escaped  in  the  rear  of  the  theatre.  Immediately  upon 
the  discharge,  the  President  fell  to  the  floor  insensible,  and  continued 
in  that  state  until  twenty  roinntes  past  seven  o'clock  this  morning,  when 
he  breathed  his  last.  About  the  same  time  the  murder  was  being  com- 
mitted at  the  theatre,  another  assassin  presented  himself  at  the  door  of 
Mr.  Seward's  residence,  gained  admission  by  representing  he  had  a  pre- 
scription from  Mr.  Seward's  physician,  which  he  was  directed  to  see 
administered,  and  hurried  up  to  the  third-story  chamber,  where  Mr.  Sew- 
ard was  lying.  He  here  discovered  Mr.  Frederick  Seward,  struck  him 
over  the  head,  inflicting  several  wounds,  and  fracturing  his  skull  in  two 
places,  inflicting,  it  is  feared,  mortal  wounds.  He  then  rushed  into  the 
room  where  Mr.  Seward  was  in  bed,  attended  by  a  young  daughter  and  a 
male  nurse.  The  male  attendant  was  stabbed  through  the  lungs,  and  it 
is  believed  will  die.     The  assassin  then  struck  Mr.  Seward  with  a  knife  or 
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daggertwioe  in  the  tliroat  and  twice  in  the  face,  inrticting  terrible  wonnds. 
By  thia  time  Major  Seward,  eldest  son  of  the  Secretary,  and  another 
attendant  reached  the  room,  and  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the  Secretary  ; 
they  were  also  wounded  in  the  conflict,  and  the  assassin  escapod.  No 
artery  or  imijortant  blood-vessel  was  severed  hy  any  of  the  wounda 
inflicted  upon  him,  but  he  was  for  a  lon(^  time  insensible  from  the  lass  of 
blood.  Some  hope  of  his  possihle  recovery  i^  entertained,  linmodiate- 
ly  upon  the  death  of  the  President,  notice  was  given  to  Vice-President 
Johnson,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  city,  and  upon  whom  the  oilice  of 
President  now  devolvos.  He  will  take  tlio  office  and  assume  tlie  functitfns 
of  President  to-diiy.  The  murderer  of  the  President  lias  been  discovered, 
and  evidence  obtained  that  these  horrible  crimes  were  coiiimitted  in 
execution  of  a  conspiracy  deliberately  planned  and  set  on  foot  by  rebels, 
under  pretence  of  avengini;  the  South  and  aiding  the  rebel  cause  ;  but  it 
is  hoped  that  the  immediate  perpetrators  will  be  caught.  The  feeling 
occasioned  by  these  outrageous  crimes  is  so  great,  sudden,  and  overwhelm- 
ing, that  I  cannot  at  present  do  more  than  commnnicatf  them  to  you. 
At  the  earliest  moment  yesterday  the  President  called  a  Cabinet  meeting, 
at  which  General  Grant  was  i)resent.  He  was  more  cheerful  and  happy 
than  I  had  evur  seen  him,  rejoiced  at  the  near  prospect  of  firm  and  dura- 
ble peace  at  home  and  abroad,  manifested  in  a  marked  degree  the  kind- 
ness and  humanity  of  his  disposition,  and  the  tender  and  forgiving  spirit 
that  so  eminently  distinguished  him.  Public  nutice  had  been  given  that 
he  and  General  Grant  would  be  present  at  the  theatre,  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  adding  the  Lieutenant-General  to  the  number  of  viitinis  to  be 
murdered  was  no  doubt  seized  for  the  fitting  occasion  of  executing  the 
plans  that  appear  to  have  been  in  preparation  for  some  weeks,  but  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  compelled  to  be  ab.'^ent,  and  thus  esi'aped  the  designs 
apon  hira.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  any  thing  in  regard  of  the  infln- 
ence  which  this  atrocious  murder  of  the  President  may  exercise  upon  the 
affairs  of  this  country ;  but  I  will  only  add  that,  horrible  as  are  the  atroci- 
ties that  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  enemies  of  the  country,  they  are 
not  likely  in  any  degree  to  impair  the  public  spirit  or  pustpone  the  com- 
plete final  overthrow  of  the  rebellion.  In  profound  grief  for  the  events 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  communicate  to  you,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edwin  M.  Stanton. 
To  Ohakles  Francis  Adams,  London. 


IMPORTANT  LETTER  FROM  J.  WILKES  BOOTH. 

ni8    ORIGINAL    PURPOSE    WAS    TO    TAKE    MR.   LINCOLN    A    PRIBONBR. ni8 

REASONS  FOR  HIS  ACTION. 
[From  the  Philwlelphti  P^e»^  April  19.] 
We  have  just  received  the  following  letter,  written  by  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  and  placed  by  hira  in  the  hands  of  his  brother-in-law,  ■!.  S.  Clarke. 
It  was  written  by  bim  in  November  last,  and  left  with  J.  S.  Clarke  in  a 
sealed  envelope,  and  addressed  to  himself,  in  his  own  handwriting.  In 
the  same  envelope  were  some  United  States  bonds  and  oil  stocks.  This 
letter  was  opened  by  Mr.  Clarke  for  the  first  time  on  Monday  last,  and 
immediately  handed  by  him  to  Marshall  Milward,  who  has  kindly  placed 
it  in  our  hands.    Most  unmistakably  it  proves  that  he  must  for  many 
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tnontbs  have  contemplated  seizing  the  person  of  the  late  Preoident,  It  is, 
howL'VLi-,  doubtful  whether  he  imagined  the  black  deed  which  haa 
plunged  the  nation  into  the  deepest  gloom,  and  at  the  same  time  awa- 
kened it  to  a  just  and  righteous  indignation: — 

,  ,  1864. 

My  Dear  Sir  :— You  may  use  tliis  as  you  think  best.  But  a3  some 
may  wish  to  know  wAen,  who,  and  why,  and  as  I  do  not  know  how  to 
direct  it,  I  give  it  (in  tlie  words  of  your  master); — 

"  To  whom  it  may  concern.''^ 

Right  or  wrong,  f  ioJ  judge  uic,  not  man.  For  be  ray  motive  good  or 
bad,  iif  oni^'  tiling  I  am  sine,  the  lasting  condemnation  of  the  Nortli. 

I  Iovl'  peace  more  than  life.  Have  loved  the  Union  beyond  expression. 
For  funr  yours  have  I  wailed,  b'i|n.-d,  and  prayed  for  tbe  dark  clouds  to 
bre;ik.  and  for  a  restoration  nf  our  former  sunsbine.  To  wait  longer 
would  be  a  crime.  All  Jiope  fur  peace  is  dead.  My  prayers  have  proved 
as  idK-  as  my  hopes.  God's  will  be  done.  I  go  to  see  and  share  the  bit- 
tur  end. 

I  have  ever  held  that  the  South  were  right.  The  very  nomination  of 
Abraham  Linci'ln,  four  years  ago,  spoke  plainly  war — war  upon  Southern 
rights  and  institutions.  His  dortion  proved  it.  "Await  an  overt  act." 
Yes;  till  yon  are  liound  and  plundered.  What  folly!  The  South  were 
wise.  Who  thinks  of  argument  or  patience  when  the  fing(.T  of  his  enemy 
presses  on  the  trigger?  In  n,  foreign  wor,  I,  too,  could  say, '"  Country, 
ri;;ht  or  wrong."  But  in  a  strngs't;  »uck  m  ourn  (where  the  brother  tries 
to  pierce  the  brother's  heart),  for  God's  sake  choose  the  right.  When  a 
country  like  this  spurns  justice  from  lior  side,  she  forfeits  the  allegiance 
of  every  honest  tVei-'man,  and  should  leave  him,  untramraulled  by  any 
fealty  soever,  to  act  as  his  conscience  may  approve. 

Peo['le  of  the  Xoi-th,  to  hate  tyranny,  to  love  liberty  and  justice;  to 
strike  at  wrong  and  oppression,  was  the  teaching  of  our  fathers.  The 
study  of  our  c:irly  history  will  not  let  me  forget  it,  and  may  it  never. 

This  country  was  formed  for  the  ichiti\  not  for  the  black  man.  And, 
looking  upon  Afrintn  slavery  from  the  same  stand-point  hfld  by  the  noble 
framers  of  our  (."onstitution,  I,  fur  one,  have  ever  considered  it  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  (both  for  tiiemselves  and  us)  that  tlod  ever  bestowed 
upon  ;i  faviired  nation.  Witness  heretofore  our  wealtli  and  power;  wit- 
ness their  elevation  and  enlightenment  above  their  race  elsewhere.  I 
have  lived  among  it  roost  of  my  life,  and  have  seen  less  harsh  treatment 
from  master  to  man  than  I  have  belield  in  the  North  from  father  to  son. 
Yet,  Ileiiven  knows,  no  one  would  be  more  willing  to  do  more  for  the 
negrd  race  than  I,  ct'mld  I  but  see  a  way  to  still  better  their  condition. 

Hut  Lincoln's  policy  is  only  preparing  the  way  for  their  total  annihila- 
tion. The  South  are  not,  nor  hare  they  heen,  fighting  for  the  continuance 
of  slavery.  The  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  did  away  with  that  idea.  Their 
causes  since  for  war  have  been  as  vohle  and  grentcr  far  than  those  th(Tt 
urged  our  fathers  on.  Etrn  should  we  allow  they  were  wrong  at  the 
beginning  of  this  contest,  cruelty  and  ii-jnatice  have  made  the  wrong  be- 
come the  right,  and  they  stand  now  (before  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  world)  as  a  noble  band  of  patriotic  heroes.  Hereafter,  reading  of 
their  deeds.  Tliermopyh-e  will  be  forgotten. 

Wlien  I  aided  in  the  capture  and  execution  of  John  Brown  (who  was  a 
murderer  on  our  western  border,  and  wito  was  fairly  tried  and  convicted. 
before  an  impartial  judge  and  jury,  of  treason,  and  who,  by-the-way.  hfis 
since  been  made  a  god),  I  was  proud  of  my  little  share  in  the  transaction, 
tor  I  deemed  it  my  duty,  and  that  I  was  helping  our  common  country  to 
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perform  an  act  of  juBtice.  But  what  was  a  crime  in  poor  Jolm  Brown  ia 
now  considered  fby  themselves)  as  the  greatest  and  only  virTne  of  the 
whole  Republican  party.  Strange  transmigration  I  Vice  to  become  a 
virtue  simply  because  more  indulge  in  it! 

I  thought  then,  a*  now,  that  the  abolitionists  wers  the  only  traitors  in 
the  land,  and  that  the  entire  party  deserved  the  same  fate  as  poor  old 
Brown ;  not  because  they  wish  to  abolish  slavery,  hut  on  account  of  tlie 
means  they  have  ever  endeavored  to  use  to  etfect  that  abolition.  If 
Brown  were  living,  I  doubt  whether  he  hinuelfwouU  set  slavery  against 
the  Union.  Most,  or  many  in  the  North  do,  and  openly,  curse  the  Union 
if  the  South  are  to  return  and  retain  a  single  right  guaranteed  to  them  by 
every  tie  which  we  once  repered  as  sacred.  The  South  can  make  no 
choice.  It  is  either  extermination  or  slavery  for  themselves  (worse  than 
death)  to  draw  from.     I  know  my  choice. 

I  have  also  studied  hard  to  discover  upon  what  grounds  the  right  of  a 
State  to  secede  has  been  denied,  when  our  very  name,  United  States, 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  both  provide  for  secession.  Bat 
there  is  no  time  for  words,  I  write  in  haste.  I  know  how  foolish  I  shall 
be  deemed  for  undertaking  such  a  step  as  this,  where,  on  the  one  side,  T 
have  many  friends  and  every  thing  to  make  me  happy,  where  my  profes- 
sion aloTie  has  gained  me  an  income  of  viore  than  twenty  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  and  where  my  great  personal  ambitiou  in  my  profession  has  such 
a  great  field  for  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  South  has  never  bestowed 
upon  me  one  kind  word;  a  place  now  where  I  have  no  friends,  except 
beneath  the  aod;  a  place  where  I  must  either  become  a  private  soldier 
or  a  beggar.  To  give  up  all  of  the  former  for  the  latter,  besides  my 
mother  and  sisters,  whom  I  love  so  dearly  (although  they  so  widely  difltT 
with  me  in  opinion),  seems  insane;  but  God  is  my  judge.  I  lovo  justice 
more  than  I  do  a  country  that  disowns  it,  nioi'e  than  fame  and  wealtli ; 
more  (Heaven  pardon  me  if  wrong),  more  than  a  happy  home.  I  have 
never  been  apon  a  battle-field;  but  oh  I  my  countrymen,  could  you  all 
but  see  the  reality  or  effects  of  this  horrid  war  as  I  Iiave  seen  them  (in 
every  State,  save  Virginia),  I  know  you  would  think  like  me,  and  would 
pray  the  Almighty  lo  create  in  the  Northern  mind  a  sense  of  right  and 
justice  (even  should  it  possess  no  seasoning  of  mercy),  and  that  he  would 
dry  up  this  sea  of  blood  between  us,  which  is  daily  growing  wider. 
Alas!  poor  country,  is  she  to  meet  her  threatened  doom?  Four  years 
ago  I  would  have  given  a  thousand  lives  to  see  her  remain  (as  I  had 
always  known  her)  powerful  and  nnbrokeu.  And  even  now  I  would 
bold  my  life  as  naught  to  see  her  what  she  was.  Olil  my  friends,  if  tlie 
fearful  scenes  of  the  past  four  years  had  never  been  enacted,  or  if  what 
has  been  had  been  hut  a  frightful  dream,  from  which  we  could  now 
awake,  with  what  overflowing  hearts  could  we  bless  our  God  and  pray 
for  his  continued  favor !  How  I  have  loved  the  old  flag  can  never  now  be 
known.  A  few  years  since,  and  the  entire  world  could  boast  of  none  so 
pure  and  spotless.  But  I  have  of  late  been  seeing  and  hearing  of  the 
bloody  deeds  of  which  she  has  heen  made  the  emblem,  and  would  shudder 
to  think  how  changed  she  had  grown.  Oh  I  how  I  have  longed  to  see 
her  break  from' the  mist  of  blood  and  death  that  circles  round  her  folds, 
spoiling  her  beauty  and  tarnislung  her  honor  But  no,  day  by  day  has  she 
been  dragged  deeper  and  deeper  into  cruelty  nud  oppression,  till  now  (in 
ray  eyes)  her  once  bright  red  stripes  look  like  bloody  gashes  on  the  face 
of  heaven,  I  look  now  upon  my  early  admiration  of  her  glories  as  a 
dream.  My  love  (as  things  stand  to-day)  is  for  the  South  alone.  Nor  do 
I  deem  it  a  dishonor  in  attempting  to  make  for  her  a  prisoner  of  thiis 
man,  to  whom  she  owes  eo  much  of  misery.    If  success  attend  me,  I  go 
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pennilesg  to  her  sule.  They  say  she  lias  found  that  "last  ditch  "  which 
the  North  have  ao  long  derided  and  been  endeavoring  to  force  her 
in,  lorgetting  they  are  our  brothers,  and  that  it  is  impolitic  to  goad  an 
enemy  to  mudoeag.  Should  I  reach  her  in  safety,  and  find  it  true,  I  will 
proudly  beg  permiaaion  to  triumph  or  die  ia  that  9ame  "ditch"  by  her 
sidd. 
A  GonfederaU  doing  duty  upon  hi$  own  TetpoTiaihiUty. 

J.  WiLKBS  Booth. 


F. 

INDICTMENT  OF  THE  CONSPIRATORS. 

CHAB0E9    AND    SPECIFICATIONS. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  charge  and  specification  against  David  E. 
Harold,  George  A.  Atzerodt,  Lewis  Payne,  Michael  O'Laughlin,  John  H. 
Surratt,  Edward  Spangler,  Samuel  Arnold,  Mary  E.  Surratt,  and  Samuel 
Mudd  :— 

Charge  l*?. — For  maliciously,  unlawfully,  and  traitorously,  and  in  aid 
of  the  existing  armed  rebellion  iigainst  the  United  States  of  America,  on 
or  before  the  6th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1865,  and  on  divers  other  days  be- 
tween that  day  and  the  I5th  day  of  April,  1865,  combining,  confederating, 
and  conspiring  together  with  one  John  H.  Surratt,  John  "Wilkes  Booth, 
Jefferson .  Davis,  George  N.  Saunders,  Beverly  Tucker,  Jacob  Thompson, 
William  C.  Cleary,  Clement  0.  Glay,  George  Harper,  George  Young,  and 
others  unknown,  to  kill  and  murder  within  the  Military  Department  of 
AVii-^hington,  and  within  the  fortified  and  intrenclied  lines  thereof,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  at  the  time  of  said  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Arriiyand  Navy  thereof;  Andrew  Johnson,  now  Vice-President  of  the 
Uniti.'d  Slates  as  aforesaid ;  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  aforesaid,  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  then  in  command  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  direction  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
in  pursuance  of,  and  in  prosecuting  said  maiicious,  unlawful,  and  traitor- 
ous conspiracy  aforesaid,  and  in  aid  of  said  rebellion,  afterwards,  to  wit  ■- 
On  the  14th  day  of  April,  1865,  within  the  military  department  of  Wash- 
ington aforesaid,  and  within  the  fortliied  and  intrenched  lines  of  said 
military  department,  together  with  said  John  Wilkes  Booth  and  John  H. 
Surratt,  maliciously,  unlawfully,  and  traitorously  murdering  the  said 
Abraham  Lincoln,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  as  aforesaid,  and 
maliciously,  unlawfully,  and  traitorously  assaulting,  with  intent  to  kill 
and  murder  the  said  William  H.  Seward,  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  as  aforesaid,  and  lying  in  wait  with  intent,  maliciously,  un- 
lawfully, and  traitorously,  to  kill  and  murder  the  said  Andrew  Johnson, 
then  being  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  said  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  then  being  Lieutenant-General  and  in  command^  of  the  armies 
of  tho  United  States  aforesaid. 

Specification  Ist. — In  this  that  they,  the  said  David  E,  Harold,  Edward 
Spangler,  Lewis  Payne,  John  H.  Surratt,  Michael  O'Laughlin,  Samuel 
Arnold,  Mary  E.  Surratt,  George  A.  Atzerodt,  and  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  in- 
cited and  encouraged  thereunto  by  Jefferson  Davis,  George  N.  Saunders, 
Beverly  Tucker,  Jacob  Thompson,  William  C.  Cleary,  Clement  C.  Clay, 
George  Harper,  George  Young,  and  others  unknown,  citizens  of  the 
United  States  aforesaid,  and  who  were  then  engaged  iu  armed  rebellion 
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against  the  United  States  of  Aioerica,  within  tLe  limits  thereof,  did,  in 
aid  of  said  ai-ined  rebellion,  on  or  before  the  6th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1 865, 
and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  between  that  day  and  the  15th  day 
of  April,  A.  u.  18G5,  combine,  confederate,  and  conspire  together,  at 
"Washington  City,  within  the  military  department  of  Washington,  and 
within  the  intrenched  fortifications  and  military  lines  of  the  said  United 
States,  there  being,  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  traitorously,  to  kill  and 
mnrder  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  President  of  the  United  States  aforesaid, 
and  Commaader -in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  thereof,  and  nnlawfully. 
maliciously,  and  traitorously,  to  kill  and  murder  Andrew  Johnson,  now 
Vice-President  of  the  said  United  States,  upon  whom,  on  the  death  of  the 
said  Abraham  Lincoln,  after  the  4th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1865,  the  offitu 
of  President  of  the  said  United  States,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  thereof,  would  devolve,  and  to  unlawfully,  maliciously, 
and  traitorously  kill  and  murder  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  then  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, and  under  the  direction  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  command 
of  the  armies  of  tlie  United  States  aforesaid,  and  unlawfully,  maliciously, 
and  traitorously  to  kill  and  murder  William  IL  Seward,  then  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  whose  duty  it  was  by  law,  upon 
the  death  of  said  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  afore- 
said, to  cause  an  election  to  be  held  for  electors  of  President  of  the  United 
States;  the  conspirators  aforesaid  designing  and  intL'nding  by  the  killing 
and  mnrder  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  Andrew  Johnson,  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  and  William  H.  Seward  as  aforesaid,  to  deprive  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  said  United  States  of  a  constitutional  commander-in-chief,  and  to 
deprive  the  armies  of  the  United  States  of  their  lawful  commander,  and 
to  prevent  a  lawful  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  aforesaid  ;  and  by  the  means  aforesaid  to  aid  and  comfort  the  in- 
surgents engaged  in  armed  rebellion  against  the  said  United  States  as 
aforesaid,  and  thereby  aid  in  the  subversion  and  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  and  being  so  combined,  con- 
federated, and  conspiring  together  in  the  prosecution  of  said  unlawful  and 
traitorous  conspiracy  on  the  night  of  the  14th  day  of  April,  a,  d.  1865,  at 
the  hour  of  about  ten  o'clock  and  fifteen  minutes  p.  m.,  at  Ford's  Theatre, 
on  Tenth  Street,  in  the  City  of  Washington,  and  witliin  the  military  de- 
paitment  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  J<'hn  Wilkes  Booth,  one  of  the 
conspirators  aforesaid,  in  pursuance  of  said  unlawful  and  traitorous  con- 
spiracy, did  then  and  tht-ie,  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  traitorously,  and 
with  intent  tc^  kill  and  mnrder  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  discliar-^e  a 
pistol  then  held  in  the  hands  of  him  the  said  Booth,  the  same  being  Uieu 
loaded  with  powder  and  leaden  ball,  against  and  upon  the  k'ft  and  poste- 
rior side  of  the  head  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  did  thereby  then 
and  there  inflict  upon  him.  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  President  of  the 
said  United  States,  and  Comraander-in-Cliief  of  the  army  and  navy  there- 
of, a  mortal  wound,  whereof  afterwards,  to  wit :  on  the  15th  day  of  April, 
A.  D.  1365,  at  Washington  City  aforesaid,  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln  died, 
and  thereby  then  and  there,  and  in  pursuance  of  said  conspiracy  the  said 
defendants  and  the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth  did  unlawfully,  traitorously, 
and  maliciously,  with  the  intent  to  aid  the  rebellion,  as  aforesaid,  kill  and 
murder  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
aforesaid,  and  in  further  prosecution  of  the  unlawful  and  traitorous  con- 
spiracy aforesaid,  and  of  the  murderous  and  traitorous  intent  of  said  con- 
spiracy, the  said  Edward  Spangkr,  on  the  said  14th  day  of  April,  a.  d. 
I860,  at  about  the  same  hour  of  that  day,  as  aforesaid,  within  said  mili- 
tary department  and  the  military  lines  aforesaid,  did  aid  and  assist  the 
oaid  John  Wilkes  Booth  to  obtain  an  entrance  to  the  box  in  the  siud 
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theatre  in  which  tlio  eaid  Al>raham  Lincoln  wag  sitting  at  the  time  he 
WHS  asaaultod  and  shot  as  aforesaid  by  Jolin  Wilkes  Booth ;  and  also  did 
then  and  thcro  aid  said  Bootli  in  barring  and  obstructing  the  door  of  the 
box  of  said  theatre  so  as  to  hinder  and  prevent  any  assistance  to  or  rescue 
of  tlie  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  against  tlie  murderous  assault  of  the  said 
John  Wilkes  Bootli,  and  did  aid  and  abet  liini  in  making  his  escape  after 
tlio  said  Aluaham  Lincoln  had  been  murdered  in  the  manner  aforesaid: 
and  in  further  jirosecution  of  said  unlawful,  murderous,  and  traitorous 
consjiiracy,  and  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  with  the  intent  as  aforesaid, 
the  said  David  E.  Harold  did,  on  the  14th  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  within  the 
military  department  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  aid  and  abet,  and  a-^Jst 
the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  the  killing  and  murder  of  the  said  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  did  then  and  there  aid  and  abet  and  assist  him,  the  said 
■lolni  Wilkes  Booth,  in  attempting  him  to  escape  through  the  military 
lines  afoiesaid,  and  did  acconipany  and  assist  the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth 
ill  altcmplin;,'  to  conceal  himself  and  escape  from  Justice  after  killing  and 
murdering;  tlie  said  Abraham  Lincoln  aforesaid;  and  in  further  prosecu- 
tion of  said  unlawful  and  traitorous  conspiracy,  and  of  the  intent  thereof 
as  aforesaid,  the  said  Lewis  Payne  did  on  the  same  night  of  the  14th  day 
of  April,  ISfi.").  about  the  same  hour  of  ten  o'elock,  fifteen  minutes  p.  m., 
at  the  City  of  Washington,  and  within  the  military  department  and  the 
military  liut-s  aforesaid,  unlawfully  and  maliciously  make  an  assault  upQU 
the  said  William  II.  Svward,  Secretary  of  State  as  aforesaid,  in  the  dwell- 
infT-house  and  bed-chamber  of  him,  the  said  William  H.  Seward,  and  the 
said  I'ayiie  did  then  and  there,  with  a  large  knife  held  in  his  hand,  unlaw- 
fully, traitorously,  and  in  pursuance  of  said  conspiracy,  strike,  atab,  cut, 
and  attem[it  to  kill  and  murder  tlie  said  William  H.  Seward,  and  did  there- 
by then  and  there  and  with  the  intent  aforesaid,  with  said  knife,  intiict 
U]ion  the  face  and  throat  of  said  AVilliam  U.  Seward  divers  grievous 
wounds ;  and  said  Lewis  Payne,  iTi  further  i)roseeution  of  said  conspiracy, 
at  the  same  time  and  place  last  aforesaid,  did  attempt,  with  tlie  knife 
aforesaid,  and  a  pistol,  held  in  his  hand,  to  kill  and  murder  Frederick 
W.  Seward,  Augustus  H.  Seward,  Emrick  W.  Hansel,  and  George  F.  Rob- 
inson, who  were  then  striving  to  protect  and  rescue  the  said  William  H. 
yewai'd  from  being  murdered  by  the  said  Lewis  Payne,  and  did  then  and 
tliere,  with  the  said  knife  and  pistols  held  in  his  hands,  inflict  upon  the 
liead  of  said  Frederick  W,  Seward,  and  upon  the  persons  of  said  Augustus 
H.  Seward,  Emrick  W.  Hansel,  and  George  F.  Kobinson,  divers  grievous 
and  dangerous  wounds,  with  intent  then  and  there  to  kill  and  murder  the 
>aid  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Augustus  H.  Seward,  Emrick  W.  Hansel,  and 
George  F.  Robinson. 

And  in  further  prosecution  of  said  conspiracy,  and  its  traitorous  and 
murderous  designs,  the  said  George  A.  Atzerodt  did,  on  the  night  of  the 
1-tth  of  April,  A,  I).  18G5,  and  about  the  same  hour  aforesaid,  within  the 
military  department  and  t])e  military  lines  aforesaid.  He  in  wait  for  An- 
drew Johnson,  then  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  aforesaid,  with 
the  intent  unlawfully  and  maliciously  to  kill  and  murder  him,  the  said 
Andrew  Johnson. 

And  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  conspiracy  aforesaid,  and  of  its 
murderous  and  treasonable  purpose  aforesaid,  on  the  nights  of  the  13tli 
and  14th  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  at  Washington  City,  and  within  the  military 
tlepartment  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  the  Siud  Michael  O'Laughlin  did 
then  and  there  lie  in  wait  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  then  Lieutenant- General 
and  Commander  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  as  aforesaid,  with  in 
ttnt  then  and  there  to  kill  and  murder  the  said  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

And  in  the  further  prosecution  of  said  conspiracy,  the  said  Sanmel  Ar- 
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Dold  did,  within  th«  military  department  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  on 
or  before  the  6th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1866,  and  on  dirers  other  daya  and 
times  between  that  day  and  the  15th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  combine, 
oonspirt)  with,  and  aid,  couneel,  abet,  comfort,  and  support  the  said  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  Lewis  Payne,  George  A.  Atzerodt,  Michael  O'Lauglilin, 
and  their  confederates  in  said  unlawful,  murderouB,  and  traitorous  con- 
spiracy^  and  in  the  execution  thereof  as  aforesaid. 

And,  in  further  proseontion  of  the  salt]  conspiracy,  Mary  E.  Surratt  did 
at  Washington  City,  and  within  the  military  department,  and  the  military 
lines  aforesaid,  on  or  before  the  6th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1865,  and  on  di- 
vers other  days  and  times  between  that  day  and  the  20th  of  April,  a.  o. 
1865,  receive,  entertain,  harbor  and  conceal,  aid  and  assist  the  said  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  David  £.  Harold,  Lewis  Payne,  John  U.  Surratt,  Michael 
O'Laaghltn,  George  A.  Atzerodt,  Samuel  Arnold,  and  their  contederateu, 
witii  knowledge  of  the  murderous  and  traitorous  conspiracy  aforesaid, 
aod  with  intent  to  aid,  abet.  And  assist  them  in  the  execution  thereof, 
and  in  escapiog  from  justice  after  the  murder  of  the  said  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, as  aforesaid;  and  in  further  prosecution  of  said  conspiracy,  the  eud 
Samuel  A.  Mudd  did,  at  Washington  City,  and  within  the  military  de- 
partment and  military  liaes  aforesaid,  on  or  before  the  6tli  day  of  March, 
A.  D.  1665,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  between  that  day  and  the 
20th  day  of  April,  a,  d.  1865,  advise,  encourage,  receive,  entertain,  harbor, 
and  conceal,  aid,  and  assist  the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth,  David  E.  Harold, 
Lewis  Payne,  John  H.  Surratt,  Michael  O'Laughlin,  George  A.  Atzerodt, 
Mary  £.  Surratt,  and  Samuel  Arnold,  and  their  confederates,  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  murderous  and  traitorous  conspiracy  aforesaid,  and  with  in- 
tent to  aid,  abet,  and  assist  tliem  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  in  escaping 
from  justice  after  the  murder  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  pursuance 
of  said  conspiracy  in  manner  aforesaid. 

By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

J.  Holt,  Judge- Advocate- Genial. 

THB    FIHDIHQ    OF    THE    COUHT. 


To  Major-General  W.  S.  Hanoook,  V.  S.  VolunteeTa,eommandi7ig  MiddU 

Military  DvoUion,  Wathington  D.  G. : 
•  WhffTMi,  By  the  Military  Commission  appointed  in  paragraph  4,  Special 
Orders  211,  dated  War  Department,  Adjutant-General's  OflBce,  May  6, 
1865,  and  of  which  M^jor-General  David  Hunter,  United  States  Volun- 
teers, is  President,  the  following  persons  were  tried  and  sentenced  as 
hereinafter  stated,  as  follows ; — 

i^Vrsi,— David  E.  Harold. 

findiTig. — Of  the  specification  "  Guilty,"  except  combining,  confedera- 
ting, and  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler,  as  to  which  part  thereof  "  Not 
Gnilty."  Of  the  charge  "  Guilty,"  except  the  woi-ds  of  the  charge  that 
"ha  oorabined,  confederated,  and  conspired  with  Edward  Spongier,"  as 
to  which  part  of  the  charge  "Not  Guilty." 

Sentenee. — And  the  Commission  therefore  sentence  him,  the  s&id  David 
E.  Harold,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead,  ot  such  time  and 
place  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  concurring  therein. 

Second.— George  A.  Atzerodt. 

Mnding.— Of  the  specification  "Guilty,"  except  combining,  confeder- 
ating, and  conspiring  with  Edward  Spungler.    Of  this  "  Not  Guilty." 
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S.iitr)ir€. — And  the  Commissiun  does  therefore  sentence  liim,  the  siiid 
(rcorgf  A.  Atzenidt,  to  be  h^inged  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead,  at  such 
time  and  [ilace  as  the  President  of  the  United  Stutea  shall  direct,  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  concurring  therein. 

Third. — Lewis  Payne. 

Finding. — Of  tlio  specification  "  Guilty,"  except  combining,  confedera- 
ting, and  conspiring  wjtli  Edwnrd  Spangler.  Of  this  not  guilty.  Of  the 
rhjirge  "  Not  Guilty,"  except  ii'inbining,  confederating,  and  cimspiring 
with  Edward  Spangler.     Of  tliis  not  guilty. 

Si-ntcnce. — And  tlie  Commission  dues,  therefore,  sentence  him,  the  said 
Lewis  Payne,  to  bo  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  be  dead,  at  sueh  time 
and  place  ;'•;  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct ;  two-thirds 
of  the  Tiu-rnbers  of  the  Commission  concurriiig  therein, 

Fnurth. — Mary  E,  Surratt, 

Finding. — Of  the  specification  "  Guilty,"  except  as  to  the  receiving, 
entertaining,  harboring,  and  concealing  Samuel  Arnold  and  Michael 
O'Laughlin,  and,  t-'xri-pt  as  to  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring 
with  Edward  Spangler.  Of  this  nof  guilty.  Of  the  charge  "  Guilty,"  ex- 
cept as  to  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward  Span- 
gli.T.     Of  this  not  guilty. 

Sentence. — And  the  Comniiasion  does  therefore  sentence  her,  the  said 
Mary  E.  Surratt,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  she  be  dead,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  two-thirds  of 
the  memhi.'r'^  of  the  Commission  concurring  therein;  and 

Whereas,  The  Presid<.Mit  of  the  United  States  has  approved  the  forego- 
ing sentences  in  the  following  order,  to  wit : — 

ExBOUTiTB  MtNBioK,  Jvly  b,  186S. 
The  foregoing  sentences  in  the  cases  of  David  E.  Harold,  George  E. 
Atzerodt,  Lewis  Payne,  and  Mary  E.  Surratt,  are  hereby  approved  ;  and 
it  is  ordered  that  the  sentences  in  the  cases  of  David  E.  Harold,  G.  A. 
Atzerodt,  Lewis  Payne,  and  Mary  E.  Surratt,  be  carried  into  execution 
by  the  proper  military  authority,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  on  tlie  7th  day  of  July.  1865,  between  the  hours  of  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
and  2  o'clock  p.  u.  of  that  day. 

Ahdeew  Johnson,  President. 

Therefore,  You  are  hereby  commanded  to  cause  the  foregoing  sentences 
in  the  cases  of  David  E.  Harold,  G.  A.  Atzerodt,  Lewis  Payne,  and  Mary 
E.  Surratt,  to  be  duly  executed  in  accordance  with  the  President's  order. 

By  command  of  the  Pre :iident  of  the  United  States. 

E.  D.  TowNsBSD,  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

In  the  remaining  cases  of  O'Laughlin,  Spangler,  Arnold,  and  Mudd,  the 
findings  and  sentences  are  as  follows : — 

JV/iA.— Micliael  O'Laughlin. 

Finding. — Of  the  specification  "Guilty,"  except  the  words  thereof  as 
follows:  "And  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  conspiracy  aforesaid, 
and  its  murderous  and  treasonable  purposes  aforesaid,  on  the  nights  of 
the  13th  and  14th  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  at  Washington  City,  and  within 
the  military  department  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  the  said  Michael 
O'Laughlin  did  then  and  there  lie  in  wait  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  then  Lieu- 
tenant-General  and  Commander  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  with 
intent  then  and  there  to  kill  and  murder  the  said  Ulysses  S.  Grant."  Of 
said  words,  '•  Not  Guilty,"  and  except  "  combining,  confederating,  and 
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oonsijiring  with  Kdward  Spangler."  Of  this  not  guilty.  Of  the  charge 
'"Guilty,"  except  couibining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  wilii  Edward 
Spangler.     Of  tills  not  guilty. 

Sentence. —Tho  Oomniission  sentence  Michael  O'Laaghlin  to  be  impris- 
oned at  Lfird  labor  fur  lifu. 

Sixi?i. — Edward  Spangler, 

Finding. — Of  the  specificatioa,  "Not  Guilty,"  except  as  to  the  words, 
"the  said  Edward  Spangler,  on  said  14th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  at 
about  the  same  hour  of  tliat  day  as  aforesaid,  within  said  military  depart- 
ment and  the  military  lim^s  aforesaid,  did  aid  and  abet  him,"  meaning 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  "  in  making  his  escape,  after  the  said  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  been  murdered  in  the  manner  aforesaid,"  and  of  these  words, 
"Guilty."  Of  the  charge,  not  guilty,  but  guilty  of  having  feicniously 
and  traitorously  aided  and  abetted  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  making  hia  es- 
cape after  having  killed  and  murdered  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  tho 
United  States — he,  the  said  Edward  Spangler,  at  the  time  of  aiding  and 
abetting  as  aforesaid,  well  knowing  tljat  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  Pres- 
ident as  aforesaid,  had  been  murdvivd  by  the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth  aa 
aforesaid. 

The  Commission  sentenced  Spangler  to  be  confined  at  hard  labor  for 
six  years, 

Seventh. — Samuel  Arnold,     Of  tho  specifications — 

Guilty — Except  combiniug,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward 
Spangler;  of  this,  not  guilty. 

Of  the  charge — 

Guilty — Except  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward 
Spangler;  of  thi-,  not  guilty. 

The  Commission  sentence  him  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  life. 

Eighth. — Samuel  A.  Mudd.    Of  the  speeification — 

Guilty — Except  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward 
Spangler;  of  this  not  guilty ;  and  excepting  receiving  and  entertaining, 
and  harboring  and  concealing  said  Lewis  Payne,  John  H.  Surratt,  Mi- 
chael O'Laughlin,  George  A.  Atzerodt,  Mary  E,  Surratt,  and  Saranel 
Arnold;  of  this,  not  guilty.  Of  the  charge  "  Guilty,"  except  combining, 
confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler;  of  this,  not  guilty. 

Sentence. — The  Commission  sentenced  Dr.  Mudd  to  be  imprisoned  at 
hard  labor  for  life. 

The  President's  order  in  these  cases  is  as  follows: — 

It  is  ftirther  ordered  that  the  prisoners,  Samuel  Arnold,  Samuel  A. 
Mudd,  Edward  Spangler,  and  Michael  O'Laughlin,  be  confined  at  hard  la- 
bor in  the  penitentiary  at  Albany,  New  York,  during  the  period  desig- 
nated in  their  respective  sentences. 

Andrew  JonxsoN,  President.      ' 

Tbe  neoteni^fa  were  dulj  expcated,  except  Ihe  Diy  Tortagns  Was  BDbstitated  for  the  Albonj 
PeDltenttary,  Tor  tbe  tmprisoQmeat  of  Atoold,  Mudd,  SpuDgler,  and  0*Laaglilln. 
51 
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Adtuns,  0.  F. — remoDBtruce  aguDSt  depart' 
ure  of  rebel  cruisers  froni  Britiab  ports,  461. 
Address  or  Mr.  Llncolo— at  S[irlDgfield.  181 ; 
tt  T-ilono,  132 ;  »t  IndUIl«pQll^  132 ;  before 
iQdiann  Legislature,  183;  at  Cincinnati,  134{ 
ftt  Columbus,  185;  at  Sti'ubeiivllle,  136;  at 
Pitlebiirg,  136.  187;  at  Cleveland.  140;  at 
Buffulo,  Ul;  at  Enchester,  H2;  at  Utlca, 
143;  at  Aibanj,  143;  at  Troy.  145;  at  Hud- 
son. 146;  at  Pougbketpsle,  146;  at  Peeks* 
kill,  14T;  at  Astor  House,  N.  T..  US;  to 
Bepublicixn  Association,  U%\  at  City  Hall, 
160;  at  Jersey  City,  IM;  at  Newark,  151 ; 
at  Trenton,  151;  at  Philadelphia,  153;  at 
Independence  Hall,  154;  at  I^ncoster,  156; 
tt  Harrt^biirg,  1G6;  at  Washington,  158. 159 ; 
inaugural,  162 ;  toinembersof  Congressfrom 
Border  States,  235;  to  Chicago  committee 
on  emancipation  or  slaves,  254 ;  at  Waeb- 
IngtoQ  about  UcClcllan,  824 ;  at  serenade, 
Bept«mber  24, 1862,342;  at  Gettysburg,  412; 
St  Wasbiogton,  July  5, 1868, 41G ;  to  working- 
men  o[  New  York,  498;  at  fair  In  'Washing- 
ton, 501 ;  at  fair  in  Baltlm'.rt-,  501 ;  at  fair  in 
Philadelphia,  508;  to  deputation  of  colored 
persona,  5U5;  to  the  country,  526;  at  Wash- 
ington, 526;  at  Washington,  539;  in  re- 
sponse to  nomination  for  re-election,  C59, 
560;  to  Ohio  regiments,  606,  60T;  at  Wash- 
ington, 609;  npon  result  of  election,  618, 
614,615;  at  Washington,  617,  618,  620;  to 
envoy  of  Hawaiian  Islands,  623;  at  Wash- 
ington. 643 ;  on  adoption  of  Constitutional 
amendments,  646;  second  inaugural,  670; 
concerning  the  rebel  conscription  ot  negroes, 
€T4 ;  on  victory  and  reconstructloQ,  681. 

Alabama  sunk.  535. 

Anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  President 
Lincoln,  725;  bis  sadness,  726-729;  his  fa- 
vorite poem,  728-780 ;  his  religious  expe- 
rlence,  7S0-7S5 ;  his  sympathy,  T35-T43;  his 
humor,  sbrewdDCSs,  and  sentiment,  748-759 ; 
the  Emandiiation  Proclamation,  T59-7S6L 

Appendix — letters  on  sundry  c>cca*lonB,  767 ; 
tne  President  and  General  UcClellan,  772; 
warnings  against  aesosalnation,  779;  reports, 
dispatches,  and  proclamations  reiating  to  the 
assassination.  783;  importimt  letter  from  J. 
Wilkes  Booth,  793 ;  trial  of  conspirators,  T96. 


Arbitary  arrest*— action  of  Government,  861  ; 
debate  in  Congress,  818. 

Arguelles  surrendered  to  Cuban  authorities, 
595. 

Arkansas — President's  letter  to  Gen,  Steele, 
491;  President's  letter  about  (■..nventlon, 
492 ;  election  and  adoption  of  a  Free  tStat^i 
Constitution,  493,  611. 

Assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  697 ;  the  ecena 
of  death,  699,  7B5;  grief  throughout  the 
land,  701;  warnings  against  assassination, 
779;  reports,  ic,  relating  to,  7S8;  leiLer 
fi-nm  Booth,  793 ;  trial  and  sentence  of  con- 
spirators, 796, 

Assault  on  Mr.  Seward,  699, 

Atlanta  captured,  544. 


Banks— takes  Port  Hodson,  415;  proclama- 
tion fur  an, election  in  Louisiana,  4S8;  Ecd 
River  ezpedltioD,  616. 

Battle  of  BdU  Run,  1861,  202;  of  Wiltiamo- 
burg,  276;  of  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaka, 
2S5;  of  Gaines"  Mill^  298-,  Malvern  Hill, 
294;  Anttelam.  817;  Pittsburgh  Landing, 
827;  Fredericksburg,  407;  Chancelloreville. 
408;  Qetty«bnrg,409;  Tioksburg,  414;  Tul- 
lahomo,  419 ;  Chkkamauga,  419 ;  Chattanoo- 
ga, 420;  Olustee,  514;  Sabine  Cross-Eoada, 
616;  Fort  Pillow,  519;  the  Wildernesa,  524; 
Spottsylvanio,  S2S ;  Coal  Harbor.  529;  Nash- 
vtlle,640;  Fort  Fisher.  642;  Richmond,  67& 

Blair,  F.  P.,  Jr.,  reappointment  as  Major-Gen- 
eral.  472. 

Blair,  F.  P„  Sen.,  visit  to  Richmond,  64a 

Booth,  J.  WUkes — assassinates  the  President, 
696;  deatbof,  718,788;  letter  ot  798. 

Border  States — reply  oflhe  members  to  Presi- 
dent's address,  236;  Hon.  Ur.  Mayoord's 
reply,  288. 

Brazil,  relations  with,  622. 

Buchon an— official  action  on  Secession.  Ill; 
lost  raeeaoge,  117 ;  dissolution  of  bis  Cabinet, 
117;  messags  on  Sccesslon.ll^i. 

Burnside,  Gen, — succeeds  McClellan  in  Army 
of  Potomac,  328;  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
407;  arreata  Vallandlgbam,  3S4;  relieved 
from  command,  407;  dereuce  of  Enosvllle, 
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Butler,  Oeti.— -selisa  Cltf  To\at,  OfiT  ;  oxpedt- 
Uon  to  Fort  Flaher,  640;  remorol  from  cotn- 
mud,  642. 


Cftbiaet— dlseolutloQ  of  BuchanBo's,  IIT;  i 
ganization  of  Lincoln's,  ITO;  resignfttion 
Secrelwy  Cain<.'roi),  249, 

Cnmemn — wBlgnailon  of,  as  Secretary  of  War, 
343;  Presldanfa  meSBage  cuDcerning,  246. 

Chambergburg  burned,  &11. 

Charleston,  ovacustioa  of.  6GS. 

Cliase,  a.  P.,  appointed  Cbief  Juattc«,  624. 

Christian  Comiuiiislon,  letter  from  President 
to,  son. 

Ctly  Point  occupied  by  Gen.  Butler,  521. 

Colfnx,  elected  Speaker  of  Houae  of  Repre- 
eentativea,  445. 

CnliinizBlion— PrBsldenl'avlewaon,229;  Prasl- 
dcut'a  interview  with  colored  men  on,  505; 
atti'iiiptB  to  colonize  New  Grenada,  Q08 
colouy  to  lie  i  Vache,  508. 

ComniiaBioners  from  rebels,  170. 

Compromise— Crittenden's,  119;  ipeclnl  com 
mittee  of  Congress  on,  120;  report  of  reaolu 
tlons  by  committee,  121 ;  adoption  of  the 
re  so  lotion  a,  122. 

Contuderacy — organization  of  the  Reliol  Gov- 
ernment, 112;  objects  of  the  Confederacy 
Stated  by  Mr.  Stephens,  115. 

Conference  at  Uiunpton  Heads,  019 ;  rebel  r 
port  of,  651 ;    correapondence    in    relation 
then  to.  653;  remarks  on,  661. 

Confiscation  £111,  200;  debate  In  Congress  c 
201,  WO;  its  fprovlsioos,  2W ;  supplemenUry 
resolution,  244;  messoge  approving,  345. 

Congress —appoints  committee  on  Compro- 
mise, 120 ;  adoption  of  Compromise  resolu- 
tion, 121;  action  on  amendment  of  Constitu- 
tion, 122;  action  on  Crittenden  resolution 
and  Peace  Conference,  128 ;  meeting  in  eitra 
session,  July  4,  IS61, 186;  adoption  of  reao- 
lutlon  on  the  objecta  of  the  war,  200 ;  bills  on 
confiscation — employment  of  slaves,  200; 
meeting  in  December,  1861,  212:  resolution 
on  slavery,  231;  effect  of  Bull  Eufi  defeat  on 
leplslative  action  of.  226;  abolishes  slavery 
in  Terrttoriss,  229;  abolishes  slaveryin  Dis- 
trict of  Colnmhia,  22S;  approves  compen- 
sated emancipation,  231 ;  debate  on  ConBsca- 
tlon  Bill,  240 ;  the  Currency  Bill.  239 ;  mset- 
Ing,  December,  1862. 844;  debate  on  arhitnry 
arrests.  861 ;  anthorizes  letters  of  marque, 
871 ;  admission  of  members  from  Louisiana, 
STO;  meeting.  December.  1SG3,  445;  actiim  in 
reference  to  French  In  Mexico,  46T;  debates 
of,  1663,  46S;  action  on  slavery.  469;  repeals 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  470;  action  In  regord  to 
sflnators  and  representatives  from  Arkansas, 
#98;  adoption  of  bill  for  reconstruction  of 
States.  494;  meeting,  December,  1864,  620; 
action  upon  Reciprocity  Treatr  6M:  rebel 


States  not  entitled  to  representation  In  eleo- 
toral  college,  644,  6B4 ;  passage  of  conatitn- 
tlunal  amendment  prohibiting  slavery,  615; 
establishes  Freedmen's  Bureau,  64-'^ ;  declara- 
tion in  regard  to  rebel  debt,  66&;  aathoriies 
a  loan  of  $600,000,000,  666. 

Constitution— amendment  forbidding  interfer- 
ence with  slavery,  121;  amendment  abolish 
ing  slavery.  469. 

Correspondence  In  regard  tn  peace.  6TI. 

Crittenden  Compromise,  119;  resolution  de- 
claring the  objecta  of  War,  200. 

Curtis,  Oen. — appointed  to  command  tn  Mis- 
souri, 423 ;  his  removal,  42a 


Dayton,  Mr.,  Interviews,  &C  with  French  Min- 
ister In  regard  to  Mexico,  464 

Democratic  Party— its  position  at  time  of  elec- 
tion. 1860. 108;  defeit  in  1863,  443 ;  position 
in  1861,  591 ;  nominates  McClellan.  593. 

Douglas— on  Missouri  Compromise,  43 ;  speech 
at  Springfield,  44, 46;  on  Leoompton  Bill,  60 ; 
elected  senator,  76. 

Dred  Scott  decision,  47,  49,  U. 


Election  of  President,  1361, 107 ;  State  elections 
of  186'2,  State  elections  ofl863,  443;  election 
of  President,  1864,  612,  6M. 

Kmancipation — President's  reply  to  Chicago 
committee  on,  251 ;  Proclamation  of  Septem 
ber,  1SS2.2S7;  incidents  connected  wlth,TS9; 
Proclamation  of  January,  1S63,  260;  In  Mis- 
souri, 511 ;  amendment  of  Constitution,  645. 

England — Instructions  to  our  Minister  at  oot- 
break  of  the  rebellion,  1S2;  protest  against 
her  recognition  of  the  rebels  aa  belligerents, 
1S3;  the  Trent  affair,  209;  privateera,  833; 
stoppage  of  rebel  rams,  462. 

Everett,  Edward,  death  o^  642. 


FactiTnilt  of  letter,  S89. 

Fomgut,  Com.  entera  Mobile  harbor,  543. 

Florida,  expedition  of  General  GlUmore,  513; 
defeat  at  Olustee,  514. 

Forged  proclamation,  5G6. 

Fort  Fisher  captured,  640. 

Fort  Pillow,  capture  of,  519. 

France — offer  of  mediation,  835 ;  reply  of  Mr, 
Seward,  885 ;  our  relations  with,  463. 

Freedmon— proposition  lo  colonize,  604;  un- 
successful efforts  to  plant  colonies  in  New 
Grenada  and  He  i  Vache,  608 ;  enlistment  of. 
Into  the  army,  610;  at  Preai'lentlal  recep- 
tion, 637 ;  bureau  established  for,  6S5. 

Fremont — appointed  to  Department  of  the 
West,  order  of  emancipation,  SOT ;  President's 
revocntion  of  order,  208;  removal  from  com- 
mand of  Western  Department,  424 :  agree- 
ment with  Price,  424;  popular  demonstrk- 
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UoQs  tn  fkvoT  of,  425;  asks  to  be  relieved, 
802;  nomlaatcd  for  Preeldent,  C61;  with- 
drew*] from  canvaaa,  005. 

FuglUve  Slave  Bill  repealed,  410. 

PuDGHil  Krvlces  at  Esecuiive  Manaion,  TOS. 


OruDt,  Qen. — siege  and  captnre  of  Vicke^lI^(c, 
418;  appolatinent  as  LleutonuDt  ■  General, 
476;  letter  to  President,  623;  moves  forwai'd 
tbe  Army  uf  tbe  Potomac,  S24;  tights,  tbe 
battles  at  the  Wilderness,  524 ;  dlsiiatcli  of, 
S2S;  croasee  tbe  Jmnee  Biver  ami  besieges 
Petersburg  and  Kichmoiiil,  ^0,  54),  G40,  666, 
6TT ;  final  assault,  67S ;  ncclves  the  mpitu^n- 
tion  of  Lee,  683,  6S1. 

Greeley  — Preoident  Li&coln's  letter  to,  25S; 
correspond  en  ce  of,  in  reference  to  nlleged 
peace  cooimissioDera,  5T1. 

Qe ttysbi I rg— battle  of,  409 ;  President's  procln* 
taatiOD  ul  victory,  411 ;  dedication  of  Ceme- 
tery, 412. 


Eabea»  Oorptu — flrst  Instance  of  suspension, 
875;  actiun  of  the  Government,  8T8;  proela- 
mttion  suspendlDg,  381;  proclatnaiion  on 
subject.  S9i 

Habn,  H.— elected  Qovcrnor  of  Louisiana,  439 ; 
invested  with  powi>rs  qI,  439. 

Haltcck,  Qen.— letter  to  McCIellan  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  aiding  Pope,  299 ;  letter  about  liis 
leaving  the  Peninsula,  299;  urders  McClf  llao 
to  advani-«  after  AntlclaiD,  SIS  ;  letter  about 
fugitive  slaves.  330. 

Uampton  Kuade,  conference  at,  646. 

Harria,  B.  G.,  ccoRured  by  House  of  Ropre- 
sentfttivee,  472. 

•looker,  Gen, — succeeds  General  Burnside  In 
Army  uf  Potomac,  40S;  Is  relieved  from  com- 
mand, 4oa 

Hunter,  Gen. — bis  order  abolishing  slavery  in 
South  Carolina,  233;  Lincoln's  letter  to.  In 
Mlssottri,  424;  wins  a  victory  at  Piedmont, 


HoDSc  of  Kcpresentatives  censures  Alexander 
Long  and  B.  0.  lUrris,  412. 


Invasion  —  proposed  rebel  Invasion  of  the 
Korth,  ITT;  Invasion  of  Pennsylvania  by 
General  Lee,  409. 


Jobnson,  Aadren — Provisional  Governor  of 
Tennessee,  4S3;  proclamation  regulating 
electlo^  5B6,  69T;  elected  Vice-President, 
6C4;  takes  oatb  of  office  and  becomes  Presi* 
dent,  714. 


Rllp.itrick— raid  to  Klchmood,  015. 


Knoxvtlle,  siege  of,  raised,  490. 


Letter  of  the  President— to  Governor  Hlcke, 
of  Maryland,  1T4;  to  commissioners  tronx 
Vlrginio,  179;  to  General  Fremont,  revoking 
his  order,  209;  to  H.  Greeley,  25!);  to  Mc- 
CIellan conccrniug^n  advance  on  Richmond, 
266;  to  McCIellan  about  retaining  Btenker, 
3T1 ;  to  McCIellan  about  strrnglb  of  bis  army. 
273;  to  McCIellan  about  McDowell,  2MI:  U. 
McCIellan  about  withholding  McDowell.  231 ; 
to  McCloltftn  about  Jackson,  281 ;  to  McCIel- 
lan about  Hanover  Junction,  2^;  in  re|ily 
to  McCIellan,  290;  about  ro-eafurcements 
after  seven  days'  battles.  293,  294,  295 ;  on 
tbo  strength  of  McCIellan  s  armyi  297;  to 
McCIellan  after  AntlcUm.  819;  t..  McClvlIan 
about  borscB,  821 ;  to  Fernando  Wood,  841 : 
to  commlttco  of  Albany  meeiinp,  3v>;  eoui- 
mlttce  of  Ohio  Omvention,  891 ;  to  Gover- 
nor Si-yux'ur  on  Ibe  draft,  4U3 ;  secoil  letter 
on  the  same  subject,  405 ;  dispatchca  to  Chl- 
c*«o,406;  letter  of  thanke  to  GcnevalGront, 
416;  to  General  Hunter  on  taking  coiinnand 
In  Missouri.  424;  to  General  SehoH'.-ld.  428; 
to  committee  from  Missouri,  432 ;  on  church 
quarrels  in  Missouri,  433 ;  to  Union  cotivi'n- 
tion  in  lllini>l9,440;  on  paymentTif  bounties. 
473 ;  to  House  of  Beprescntativcs  on  General 
Blulr,  4T8;  on  aiding  people  of  East  Tennes- 
see, 475:  to  editor  of  N.  A.  Koview,  4^2;  M 
C.  Bullitt,  Louisiana,  434 ;  to  Governor  9bep- 
ley,  on  electing  members  of  Congress  la 
Louisiana,  4S6;  to  committee  of  planters, 
Louisiana,  4S7 ;  to  M.  Hahii,  Louisiana,  4$9 ; 
to  Gi-neral  Banks,  Louisiana,  490;  to  Gen- 
eral Steele,  of  Arkansas,  431 ;  about  Arknnsas 
Convention.  492;  to  General  Gill  more,  about 
Florida,  514;  to  workingmen  of  Manchester. 
406;  to  worfclngmcn  of  London,  468;  tu 
Christian  Commission,  500 ;  to  H.  W  Hotf- 
mnn,  Maryland,  512;  to  General  Grant,  623 
to  Colonel  Loomle,  524;  to  F  A,  Cunkling, 
653 ;  to  committee  of  Convention,  563 ;  to  J. 
C.  Welling,  564;  in  regard  to  alleged  peace 
commissioners  573,  5T6,  5T8,  6S0;  to  H.  J. 
Eayuiond,  5ST,  5S8-  In  reply  to  protest  of 
Tenncsse.ins,  596;  to  M.  Blair,  602;  tender- 
ing thanks  to  General  Sh.;ridon,  604 ;  to  H. 
W  Hoffman,  608,  to  J.  Phillips,  616;  to  -Mrs- 
BlxV.  '>16;  'o  Mrs.  Gurney,  616;  to  J.  Mac- 
lean,619;  to  Governor  Smith.  Vermont,  667; 
to  Mr,  Hodges,  Kentucky,  761;  to  General 
Hooker,  103,  769 ;  to  General  McCIellan,  778; 
to  J,  B.  Fry,  ITO;  to  Governor  Magoffin, 
770;  toCount  Gasparin,  771. 

Lincoln,  Abraham— auloblugrapby,  17;  split- 
ting rails,  23;  datbnatman,  23,  24;  grocery 
keeper,  25;  Captain  In  Black  Hawk  War,  25; 
elected  to  Leglnlature,  36 ;  letter  ti>  Col.  Allen, 
97;  protest  on  slavery,  23;   defends  Ann- 
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■trong,  20 ;  eBtitnatlon  b;  the  bar,  83 ;  elaet- 
ed  to  CongTCM,  8S;  opposes  tbe  MbiIcdd 
war,  S3;  rcBoIutlons  on  Mexican  war,  35; 
Bii6«ch  on  iDteroal  tmprovement!!,  SO;  on 
■larerf  In  the  District  of  Culumblo,  30;  on 
Wllmot  proviso,  41 ;  on  Pucbeco  cnse,  41 ; 
oaDdldftte  for  Senntor,  41,  44,  61 ;  InvantB  a 
bout,  42  ;  on  popular  sovereiKcty,  44,  79;  In 
Fremont  caoipalfD,  40;  speach  at  Sprtog- 
flald,  4T,  52;  apotich  at  Chicago,  63;  debate 
with  DoukIoa,  62;  qacstloaed  bj  Douglas, 
64;  qaestluns  Uougius,  65;  speech  at  Col- 
nmbus,  TS;  eptcch  at  Cincinnati,  BI ;  ipet-cb 
at  Cooper  lnstitut«.  New  York,  SS;  visit  to 
Sew  York,  100;  visit  to  Five  Points,  100; 
letter  on  Jefferson,  101;  noinlnntifd  at  Chl- 
eago,  102;  vlsitad  by  commlttM,  104;  accepts 
nomlDittluD,  105 ;  election  to  Presidency,  lOT ; 
departure  for  Washington,  131;  arrival  at 
WashinyWn.  168;  inaupuralioD.  161;  Inter- 
view with  the  mayor  of  Baltimore,  115;  visit 
to  the  army  before  Petersburg,  S82 ;  noml- 
anted  for  re-election  to  Preslilency,  558;  ac- 
cepts notalDitlon,  KB,  563;  Interview  wltb 
weetern  men,  66S;  course  pursued  lu  regard 
to  salary,  800;  re-election  to  Presidency,  fil3, 
664;  receives  colored  people,  6ST;  boHs con- 
ference with  rebel  commissioners  at  Hamp- 
ton Boails,  650;  seoond  Inauguration,  1865, 
670;  vislu  Army  of  Potomac, 677 ;  remarks 
OD  military  position  ot  Sherman,  6T9;  tele- 
graphs ft^>m  City  Point  the  progress  of  bat- 
tle. 6T9;  vli.it«  Richmond,  681;  Interviews 
with  leading  men  of  Etcbmoud,  6S3;  disre- 
gards warnings  Id  regard  to  his  personal 
Bufvty,  692;  remarks  to  Mr.  Colfax,  694;  at- 
tends a  lueeting  of  the  Cabinet,  April  14, 
166S,  C94;  interview  with  Colfax  and  Ash- 
mun,  695;  attends  the  Ibeati-e,  695;  his  as- 
sassination, 697;  the  scene  of  death,  69S,  778; 
funeral  wrvtoes  at  Eiecutive  Mansion,  708; 
funeral  cortege,  704;  Its  progress  from  Wash- 
incton  to  Sprlngfleld,  706-711;  burial,  712; 
estimate  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  character,  715. 

For  official  papers,  Ac,  see  Addsess,  Lbt- 
TBit,  Messasi,  O&dbr,  Phoclavation. 


I^ng,  Alexander,  censured  by  House  of  Eep- 
resentd fives,  471. 

Louisiana— admission  of  members  of  Cong^e8^ 
S70 ;  movements  for  reorganization,  4B8; 
President's  letter  to  Governor  Phepley,  486; 
spplieatlnDforaatborlly  tncall  aCnnveDtlon, 
486 :  application  of  planters  to  the  President, 
487 ;  Prenldent'fl  reply,  487 ;  General  Banks's 
proclamatloD  ordering  an  election,  4S6 ;  elec- 
tion of  Governor  Hahn,  489;  abollUoD  of 
alatery,  611;  President's  remarks,  6S4, 


Magrader's  report  of  rebel  strength  at  Yortc- 
fown,  274. 

Maryland— passage  of  troops  through  Balti- 
more, ITS;  President's  oorrespondence  with 
Governor  Ricks,  174;  President's  Intervleir 
with  authoritle^  175;  arrest  of  members  of 
the  Legislature,  873;  abolition  of  slavery,  51L 

Maynard,  Horace,  reply  to  President's  addresa 
on  emanclpotfoo,  289. 

McClellnn  —  appointed  commander-ln-chlefi 
265 ;  report  of  rebel  strength  at  Torktown, 
274;  movement  to  the  Chlckahominy,  277; 
reports  of  Williamsburg.  276;  wants  McDow- 
ell to  Join  him  by  water,  279,  287;  letter  of 
advico  to  the  President,  296;  ordered  to  with- 
draw from  the  PenlDBula,  39B;  ordered  to 
superintend  the  forwarding  of  re-cnforce- 
moots  to  Pope,  803;  his  failure  to  aid  Pope, 
808;  anggeafa  that  Pope  be  left  to  "get  out 
of  his  scrape,"  810;  stops  Franklin's  advance, 
811;  failure  to  pnrane  Lee  after  Antletam, 
813;  ordered  to  advance,  318;  nominated  for 
Presidency,  598. 

Meade,  Gen. — suci^eods  Hooker,  409;  Oghta  at 
Gettysburg,  410. 

Message  of  the  Presldfcnt — extra  session  of  Con- 
gress, July,  1861,  136;  Srst  annual,  Decem- 
ber, ISfll,  212;  recommending  aid  to  Stotej 
emancipating  slaves,  239;  approving  bill  to 
abolish  slavery  In  District  of  Colnrabia,  228 ; 
approving  confiscation  bill,  345;  sustaining 
Secretary  Cameron.  248;  second  annual.  1S62, 
844;  recommending  aid  for  emaneipatton, 
354;  on  the  currency,  366;  third  annnal, 
1868, 445 ;  in  reference  to  commission  of  Gen- 
eral F.  P.  Blair,  473,  474 ;  In  regard  to  relief 
of  people  of  East  Tennessee,  475 ;  recom- 
mending continuance  of  bounties  to  volnn- 
toers,  473;  foorth  annual,  1S64,  624;  trans- 
mitting correspondence  relative  to  Bampton 
Eoads  conference,  653;  concerning  represen- 
tation in  electoral  college,  664 

Mexico— the  Bew  empire,  463;  Mr.  Seward's 
tetter  on,  466;  Preaident  declines  to  rocog 
ntze,  466 ;  resolntlon  of  House  of  Represent 
ativcs,  467. 

Mi  psnnri— condition  of  the  State  at  outbreak  o, 
the  rabellion,  422;  emancipation  in,  427;  ap- 
pointment of  Gen.  Curtis,  428;  President's 
dispatch  about,  428 ;  Gen.  Schofleld's  appoint- 
ment, 428;  President's  Instructions  to.  4.36 
bis  removal,  487 ;  President's  interview  with 
radicals  ol^  429;  abolition  of  slavery  In,  431, 
611;  mass  convention,  481;  President's  let- 
ter to  Mo.  committee,  482;  President's  letter 
on  church  contests,  428;  President's  letter 
to  Gen.  Hunter,  424 

Mobile  harbor  defences  uptnred,  643. 


National  Militia— passage  of  the  conscription 
bill,  364;    Its   provisions,  361;   Ptesldent'a 
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pTOclMQstfoncoDcerfln;.  S6S;  drnrt  and  riots 
lliN.T^408;  Qov  Seytnoar's  corrciponilence 
irith  ifae  IVMldcnt,  403;  PrerflleDt's  d!i- 
p«tchna  to  Clilcago,  400. 


Order  of  the  Pnaldent— retiring  Oen.  Scott, 
804;  for  ftdvance  of  tJ.  8.  stinlos,  369;  for 
»dvbiice  of  Army  of  Potomac,  2C6,  81S;  to 
leftTO  Woshingtun  prupei'ly  defended,  268; 
to  millUr;  and  Daml  command  era  Id  regard 
to  property  and  pereoQB  of  AJrlom  descent- 
881;  cuocentlag  the  Sabbath,  »2;  for  draft 
forH0,000[nen,479;  calling  fur  snitddlttooal 
860,000  Dieo,  479 ;  deBnlng  mllitkry  llablMty 
of  cUlieos  recognized  as  codbliIs  of  foreign 
powwn,  oik)  revuking  exequatur  of  consul  of 
Belgtum  ti}t  St  Luuis,  430;  invcsUog  M. 
HabD  with  powers  of  military  gDvernor  of 
Loi]laiiHM,459;  esteniling  protection  to  col- 
ored troops,  5S0;  tenilcrlne  tbsnks,  Ac,  upon 
saceeMes  at  MoMlu  Bay  and  Atlanta,  &U>, 
646;  tenderlog  tbsnksin  hundred-dny  volun- 
teers, 605;  requirlris'  poMporla  in  certain 
ewes,  68d;  In  regard  to  death  of  Edward 
Everett,  643;  appointing  Mrs.  Buihnell  poat- 
mistress,  66o;  ounccraing  biockado-rniiners, 
076;  to  Oen.  Grant,  abuut  peace  ne^tlatlona, 
6T6;  in  referenceto  Virginia  Legislature  and 
Its  uiDulmeDt,  6S8;  to  reduce  war  expcodl- 
taree,  and  remove  military  restrictions  on 
trade,  6M 


Peace  Coaference— its  action,  124;  action  of 
Congress  on  it,  12& 

Petersburg  besieged,  C30,  541,  640,  666,  6TT. 

Plymooth,  N.  C,  surrendered  to  tho  rebels, 
521. 

Fresldetitlsl  Election,  1661— popular  and  elec- 
tornl  vote,  109,  presidential  election,  1864, 
bit;  oominstion  of  Fremont,  551;  aomina- 
tlnn  of  Lincoln,  MS;  hts  acceptance,  559, 
668;  McClellao  nominated,  593;  Fremont 
withdraws,  SOS;  incidents  uf  the  canvass, 
696;  result,  612,  661. 

Proclamation  by  the  President — calling  for 
15,000  troops,  and  convening  Congress,  1T2; 
of  blocksde,  17T;  increasing  army  and  navy. 
161 ;  insiructtng  commander  of  TJ.  8.  forces 
In  Florida,  181 ;  revoking  order  of  Gen.  Hun- 
ter, £38 ;  In  regard  to  blockade,  251 ;  ofemun- 
dpatlon,  Sept..  1862,  25T;  of  emancipation, 
Jan.  1,  1868,  260;  for  Thanksgiving,  April 
10,  1862,  827;  to  the  rebels,  883;  admitting 
West  Virginia,  869;  suspending  the  writ  of 
habea*  corpus,  881.  898;  in  regard  to  na- 
tional forces  bill,  400;  of  victory  at  Gettys- 
burg, 411 ;  for  Thank^lvlng,  July  19,  1868, 
41T;  Thanksgiving  for  victories  In  East  Ten- 
nessee, 420;  for  Thanks/^lving,  Oct  8,  l&O?, 
420;  of  amnesty  and    reconstruction,  45T, 


4,^9;  calling  fbr  800,000  volunteers,  4T7;  In 
rejfard  to  bill  of  Congress  for  recnnBtnictltm, 
496;  sppirtntltig  a  day  of  humiliation  and 
prayer,  (^34;  declaring  martial  law  in  Ken- 
tucky, SS8;  ordering  draft  of  600,000  men, 
6W;  for  Thonkftglvliig,  608;  In  reganl  to 
blockade,  622;  calling  for  SOO.OOO  men,  036; 
calling  eirira  session  of  Senate,  666;  to  de- 
MTtere,  672;  In  ret^enue  to  Indian  hostlU- 
ttes,  6T5;  concerning  the  blockade,  689,  699; 
restrictions  placed  npon  national  vessels  by 
foreign  powers  moat  bo  withdrawn,  699. 


Reconstmctloii — President's  movements  to- 
wards and  mosROgc  on,  455;  proclKDiallon 
for,  458 ;  remarks  on,  481 ;  letter  to  N.  A. 
Kevlew,  482;  movements  towar^l^  In  Lonls- 
lana,488;  movements  In  Arkansas,  490;  bill 
providing  fur,  passed  by  Congress,  494;  pro- 
clamation of  President  concerning,  496;  elec-' 
tlons  in  Tennessee,  596;  President's  views 
on,  684. 

Red  Elver  expedition,  616. 

Richmond  besieged,  64t,  640,  666,  677;  occu- 
pied, 6S1. 

RloU  in  N.  T.,  402. 


Savannah  captured,  639. 

Scott,  G«n.— resignation  o^  208;  President's 
order  retiring,  204 

Schofleld— oppointment  to  Western  Depart- 
ment, 42S;  President's  instructions  to,  428; 
removal  (h>m  command,  408. 

Secession  conspiracy — at  Washington,  112;  Ur. 
Stephens's  speech  against  It,  114. 

Secession— of  South  Carolina.,  Ill:  of  VlrtrlnU, 
180. 

Seward,  Wm.  H.— instructions  to  our  minlstttr 
in  England,  183,  188;  reply  to  French  offer 
of  mediation,  835;  diplomacy  ot  1S63,  460; 
letter  to  Mr.  Adams  on  dnnzer  of  war  with 
England,  462;  letter  on  the  Mexican  ((Uoh- 
Uon.  465;  letter  concerning  Uampton  Roads 
conference,  650;  accident  to,  683,  693;  raur- 
deroua  assault  on,  699, 

Seymour,  Governor  of  New  Tork— correspond- 
ence with  President  on  the  draft,  403. 

Sheridan,  General — raid  upon  Lee's  flank,  S2T ; 
takes  commaod  in  Shenandoah  ValKy,  641  ; 
victories  over  Early,  603,  604;  cavalry  raid 
to  the  west  of  Richmond,  677 :  successful  at- 
tack on  Leo's  right  flank,  678,  679,  680. 

Sherman,  General — expedition  from  Vicksburg, 
516;  moves  towards  Atlanta,  630,  538;  cap- 
tures Atlanta,  544;  marches  through  Oeorgla< 
and  captures  Savannah,  689 ;  march  through 
South  Carolina,  668;  at  Goldsboro',  North 
Carolina,  677. 

Slavery  and  Slaves — relations  of  slavery  to  the 
rebellion,  199 ;  employment  of  slaves,  bill  in 
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regard  to,  200;  Pre*i<letit'B  views  regcrdlng 
fD);itlTe  HlnvcB,  SOD;  abolltloD  In  Territories, 
236;  aboKllon  In  District  of  Q^lumbK  32S; 
resolution  npproving  Prosulent's  policy  tit 
aldlDg  cmnncjpatlon  Id  State^  231 ;  ndoiitloii 
111  botb  Ilnuei^S,  38S ;  emanclpatlOD  proclo- 
tnatlons,  257,  200 ;  negroes  iuthoriied  to  bo 
employed  Id  nrmy,  4flS;  action  of  milUory 
cnmninnilers  concerning,  829;  Hnllcck's  let- 
ter about  slaves,  S3D ;  conetltutlotml  amend- 
ment problMtlng,  646. 

States—relation  of  reb^-l  Bt»tcB  to  t^e  general 
government,  8(12,  481. 

Bt-tte  Prisoners — eieculivo  order  relative  to, 
STO;  order  relessiDg,  3&3;  appointment  of  a 
commission  on,  831 ;  case  of  Vallandlgbam. 
884. 

Btcpbene,  A.  H. — speecb  against  seccesslon, 
114;  statement  of  objects  of  the  Confedera- 
cy, 11!^;  report  on  Hampton  Bonds  coDfcr- 
.    ence,  CSl. 

8l  Albans,  raid  upon,  611,  687. 

Bumter,  bombardment  of  Fort,  ITl. 


Taney,  Chlef-JuBtlec.  death  of;  821 

Taussig,  James,  bis  accuunt  of  on  Interview 

with  tbe  President,  429. 
Tennrssoe,  elections  in,  S9G. 


Union  uid  KepabUcau  Convention,  1864,  CM; 


resolutions  adopted,  066 ;  Dominates  Mr.  Lin 
coin,  658. 

Vallandlgham — bis  arrest,  trial,  and  sentonce, 
8M;  President's  letter  to  Albany  meeting 

concerning,  886;  President's  letter  to  Obl» 
meeting  concerning,  804;  nominated  for 
Governor  nf  Obio,  448 ;  is  defeated,  443. 

Ylcksburg — siege  and  surrender,  418. 

Virginia — secession  or,  ISO ;  Lincoln's  reply  to 
com misEi oners,  I7B ;  admifision  of  West 
Virginia,  86T. 

Wot— Crittenden  resolution  declaring  Its  ob- 
jects. 200. 

War  Department  —  order  for  protection  of 
Washington,  270;  order  for  seliure  of  rebel 
property,  881 ;  to  reduce  war  expenditoros 
and  remove  military  restrictions  on  trwde, 
GM. 

Workingmen  of  Manchester,  England,  address 
to  President,  496;  of  London,  atldress  to 
President,  498;  of  New  York,  visit  to  Presi- 
dent, 498. 

Wilderness,  battles  of  the,  624. 

Wilmington  occupied,  663. 

Torktown  —  McCIeilsn's  report  of  reb<i 
strength,  2M;  Magrudor's  report,  274;  evac- 
nation  of,  275. 
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RITCHIE'S 

DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 


The  President  dlod  at  22  minutes  past  T."— Secretary  Stanton  to  General  DIk,  April  15th,  H 


Picture  of  Permanent  National  Interest. 

PAINTED  AND   EN^GRAYED  BT  A.  n.    RITCIIIE. 


A  magniflcent  Engraving  on  Steel  ftoin  Ettchie'6  original  painting,  nprcacnttng  the  laet  mo- 
menta of  President  Lincoln,  Is  In  active  preparation,  and  will  1»;  publislicd  diirina  the  yenr 
1S66,  U  will  be  esecuted  by  Mr.  KltcWe.  who  unites  In  an  eminent  decree  the  genius  ut 
tha  painter  \Tith  tbat  of  the  engraver,  and  who  In  bo  th  departmeitta  of  art  stands  In  the  front 
rank  ot  American  artists,  in  proof  of  which  alalemcnt  we  refer  to  his  griat  jiictures  of  "  Wash- 
tngton  and  bis  Qencrals,"  '^Fittln^  oui  Moses  for  the  Fair,"  and  "  Mercy  Knocking  at  the  'Wicket 
Gate." 

The  portraits  inclnded  In  the  ?roup  composing  tho  last  sad  scene  in  the  eventful  life  of  our 
beloved  President  were  taken  from  life  sittings,  and  are  remarknUo  for  thi-ii  fidelity  to  nature. 

The  life-like  portraits  of  the  eminent  men — absorbed  by  the  event  about  to  take  place 
—the  toDcbing  pathos  of  the  scene — ttaa  absence  of  every  thing  of  a  eeni^atiooal  or  melo- 
dramatic character,  and  the  apparent  truthfulness  with  which  the  gifted  artist  has  delineati'd 
tho  Burroundlngs  of  the  dyin^  patriot,  must  commend  this  great  work  to  ev'^ry  lover  of 
the  real  In  historic  art  As  a  specimen  of  natural  and  harmonious  givouping  we  are  bold  to  say 
that  this  admirable  painting  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  The  Aguresaro  twenty  six  in  number, 
ondcomprise  those  of  tho  dying  Prestdeat;  his  son,  Capt  Rol/t  Lincoln;  Vice-President  Johnson. 
Secretaries  S(£nton,  Welles,  MeCiilloch,  and  Usher;  Postmaster-General  Dennison,  and  Attor- 
ney-General Speed ;  Gent^^ala  Ualleck,  Mclg?,  Angur,  and  Todd;  Senator  Sumnor,  Bcv.  Dr. 
Gurley;  Speaker  Colfax;  John  Ilay,  Private  Sitretary ;  Ex-Uov.Tnor  Farwell,  Judte  Carter, 
Judge  Otto,  Surgeon-General  Barnes;  Doitors  Crano  pnd  Stono ;  Hon.  Mr.  Farnsworth,  R.  F- 
Andrews,  and  M.  B.  Field. 


The  size  of  the  EngraTing  will  be  21  inches  by  32  iDcbes,  on  large  and  heavj' 
Plate  Paper. 

SIZE  OF  THE  PAINTING,  T  FEET  BT  4i  FEET. 

PRICES. 

Artist's  Proofs  (signed),  $50;  India  Proofs,  $35;  Prints,  $10. 

Address  BGRBf  &  iMILLER,  Publishers, 

5  SPRUCE  STREET,  N.  T. 

The   Engraving  will  be  Sold  by  Subscription  only. 

Aeenu  Wanted  In  every  Couulf. 
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"The  tribute  of  a  free-will  offering."— Deut.  xvi,  ]o. 

TPIE  TRIBUTE  BOOK: 

A   RECORD  OP  THE 

MUNIFICEKCE,  SELF-SACRIFICE,  AND  PATRIOTISM 

OF   THE 

AMERICAN  PEOPLE, 

1>    I'El'KNCK   or   TIIEIB   IKTlWItlTT    AS    A   NATION,    DUItlSQ    THB    Will    TOK  THE  HHlOIf. 

ILL  USTRA  TED. 

By  FRANK   B.   GOODRICH, 

Author  of  "  TuK  Cofrt  of  NAroLroir,"  Ac. 


The  undersi{;nod  will  publish,  about  October  first,  a  book  with  the  above 
title,  the  object  of  which  is  to  preserve,  in  a  peiwiancnt  form,  as  large  a  portion 
as  may  be,  of  the  names  of  those  ^rho  have  g^ven  of  their  meatw,  or  devoted 
their  energies,  to  aid  the  Govemmetit  in  prosecuting  the  war  for  the  m^to- 
nance  of  the  union  of  the  States. 

The  work  will  thus  be  not  only  a  record  of  those  who  have  paid  "  tribute  "  to 
the  cauae,  but  will  bo  itself  a  "tribute"  to  them. 

The  subject  naturally  falls  under  two  heads — the  first  comprising  the  spon- 
taneous gifts  of  money  to  aid  in  the  raising  of  regiments,  the  equipment  of  troops, 
the  outfit  of  officers,  Ac,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion;  and  the  second 
— when  this  work  had  been  assumed  by  the  Government — chronicling  the  col- 
lecting, purchasing,  forwarding,  and  distribution  of  supplios  to  promote  the 
healtJi,  comfort,  and  efficiency  of  the  army. 

The  first  work  was,  of  necessity,  done  without  order  or  system ;  the  second 
was  accomplished  by  organized  bodies,  known  as  the  Sanitary  and  Christian 
Commissions. 

The  book  will  in  nowise  be  a  mere  list  of  names  or  catalogue  of  swbscriptions, 
though  in  this  respect  it  is  intended  to  be  as  full  as  its  limits  will  allow.  In  the 
first  place,  it  will  contain  a  general  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  period  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  enlivened  by  such  incidents  of  personal  effort  and  mu- 
nificence (and  tho  widow's  mite  will  not  be  overlooked)  as  may  properly  find  a 
place  there,  by  authentic  anecdotes,  sketches  of  persons  and  places,  Ac,  Ac, ; 
and,  secondly,  it  will  be  profusely  illustrated  by  engra\-ings  upon  wood,  from  de- 
signs by  our  first  artists,  executed  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  field  for 
illustration  ia  wide,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  intended  that  the  book  ahall  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  the  finest  issues  of  the  American  Press.     ^-,  , 
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It  is  bolioved  that  no  record  whatever  exists  of  the  largest  and  most  interest- 
in?  portion  of  the  free-will  ofTerings  of  the  American  people,  and  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  piiblisherH  to  supply  this  want.  Aa  an  evidence  that  no  expense  has 
been  spared,  to  produce  a  volume  every  way  worthy  of  the  subject,  the  pub- 
liahera  beg  to  state,  that  the  munificent  sum  ot  forty  *}iouaand  dollars  has  been 
advanced  by  the  projector  of  "The  Tribute  Book,"  George  Jones,  Esq.,  of  the 
New  York  Tima,  for  the  first  edition  alone. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

FiVK  Lahqx  Dxsiomb.  iUuBtrfttlng  the  Sanitary  Commission,  tho  ChrUttnTi  Commission,  the 
Western  Sanitary  CummiHston,  tlie  American  Union  Commiasion,  and  tlie  National  Frecd- 
meo's  Belief  Association,  and  contaioing  the  I'ortrniis  of  tlieir  PrcsiikTits, 
TwBNTT-FiVB  VnjMETTBS  snd  INITIAL  LETTERS,  lof  CommlrtPeB  of  Snoltiry  ftifs, 
~        '  ~  ....     ^^^^  j.^^  jjj^  SuLlii-rs— Urainatlc  Muslcsl,  School, 

International  Relipf.— The  Genrce  Orl«wold. 

Santa  Llaus  llpl|iin«  t!n:  LadifS  of  I'incinoatl. 

Chi.rades  an.l  'l^.l.lfuu.t  liliistroied. 

The  hk-nl  Kree.luian. 

The  Mh;;1c  Unr.-in  in  Iho  nospitnl. 

An  Aid  Socli-tj's  l'....>ms. 

Procession  of  llio  ^  <'vada  Sack. 

ThB  Fornieul  Fiin.l. 

The  Kenrsarze  Fund. 

The  Ornnt  Fiind. 


fouB  ii.LVBTBATED  pRooRAuuBa  of  Entertain 

and  Amateur  Theatricals. 
East  Tcf  ni'ssee  SceuiTy, 
Kulns  of  Chainbereburg. 
Valley  Forjte. 

Lake  Couuiy  DeleKatlnu  Chicago  Fair. 
Waitresses  at  the  Chicago  Fair. 
FroDt  Stoop  Fair, 

Six  »nd  NInety-Mi  £nUtlng  tor  the  Soldiers. 
Apple-ParinK  Bee. 
Quilting  Party 
The  Plas  upon  the  Churches. 
Minuts-Mun  of  Kalamazoo. 
Bird'a-Nest  Bank. 
The  First  Subscription. 
East  Tennessee  Uefiiiroes. 
Blackbern  ina  for  ihe  Soldiers. 
UutKng  Wood  fur  Soldiers'  Widows. 
Jdnklng  Shirts  for  WashiDgtoo's  Army. 
Christian  ComniisHlon  in  the  Field. 
&trrelling  Apples  Aw  the  Soldiers. 
Strawberry  Fi'Stival. 

The  Union  Yolnnteer  P.«freshment  S-iloon. 
The  Cooper-Shop  Kefreahment  Saloon. 
Hospital  Scenes. 

Getting  in  Hay  for  Soldiers'  Widows. 
Voting  for  the  Sword. 
Treating  a  i:e<rimcnt  to  Doughnuts. 
The  Soldiers'  Hume  at  Memptils. 
Christmas  Trees. — The  Kearuy  C^oss. 
The  VanderbilL 

From  designs  by  the  following 
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.-hnha. 


Mr.  Muniock  Reading  in  a  Hospital. 

Patriot  Orphan  Home. 

A  Subscriplion  on  a  ihinboat. 

A  Stoce-LiKH'h  Concert. 

The  Everett  Fund  for  East  Tennessee. 

A  Soldier  Ufctiiting. 

A  Hospilai  Sii-am.  r. 

One  Uay'a  Income.  One  Day's  Labor. 

The  Soldiers'  Thiinkfciving. 

AD  llliisUaled  Uili  otFuro. 

Busy  Fingers. 

Fire  Ambulance  of  Philadelphia. 

ThnSiiinu'  Feuiliilnm. 

The  Fair  Newsjiapt-rs. 

One  Cent  in  the  Tniisnry. 

The  Nattoniil  bailors   Home. 

Ornami-ntnl  Dedloalion. 

Flcturial  Ti'lbutt!  to  Ahrabam  Lincoln. 


ARTISTS. 

DARtST. 

Whttb. 

SUBABMAS. 

McNEvra. 

NiST. 

HOOAK. 

HocnsTEi:». 

CnAPMAN. 

WnrrKBT, 

STEPIIRKa. 

BlLUNGS. 

MnLKNAy, 

Cakt. 

HKNNK86T. 

WiLl. 

LUHLBT. 

HncDOOCK. 

HOWAKD. 

IIOPPIN, 

Wacb. 

Fknn. 

HOWLAMD. 

Hebrick. 

Hows. 

Etti>ob. 

The  Tribote  Book  will  contain  five  hundred  and  twenty  pages  royal  octave^ 
printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,  and  will  bo  illustrated  by  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
engravings.  It  will  bo  bound  in  Turltey  morocco,  gilt  edges  and  sides,  in  the 
best  style  of  workmanship. 

The  Book  will  be  sold  exduaively  by  gahscription,  at  the  reasoDable  price  of 
TwESTT  Dollars. 

DERBY  &  MILLEE,  Publishers, 

5  SFBUCE  STREET,  NEW  YOBE. , 


OAEPENTEE'S 
GREAT  NATIONAL  PICTURE. 


THE  FIRST  READING 

OP  THE 

Emancipation  Proclamation  before  the  Cabinet, 

By  PEESIDENT  LINCOLN. 


It  was  the  moBl  critical  period  of  the  war.  McClbllan'b  campal^  before  Eicbmond,  npMi 
whlcli  hung  tha  hopes  of  the  whole  loyal  North,  hnd  just  resulted  in  disaatroua  fiilure.  After 
the  most  atupeodous  perpnrallons  Lnown  <n  modern  warfare,  the  ^eat  incrlQce  of  life  had  oc- 
rsmplished  sbsolat«lf  nothing  In  crushing  the  Ecbellion,  which,  Bushed  with  success,  was 
more  deflant  than  ever.  Universal  depression  and  discouragement  Buccaeded  the  first  brilliant 
hopes  engendered  b;  the  great  uprising  of  the  North,  which  followed  the  bombtU'dment  of  Fort 
Sumter. 

Thus  far  had  the  war  been  prosecuted  hj  the  AdmttiUtrfltion  without  touching  Slitebi  in 
anj  manniT.  The  Proclamations  of  Fbeuoht  and  Hdntir,  in  Missouri  and  South  Carolina,  had 
been  nulUfleU  at  Washington. 

At  li'iigth,  the  demand  for  a  change  of  policy,  beginning  with  o  few  radical  men,  became  too 
decided  to  be  longer  ignored.  The  Anli-Slavery  party,  largely  in  the  minority  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Kebcllion,  numbered  its  converts  by  milllona,  so  deeply  seated  had  become  the  convic- 
tion that  Slavery  was  the  sole  root  and  cause  of  the  War. 

The  PrcBiJent  could  no  longer  hesitate.  The  last  of  July,  1862,  the  flrst  draft  of  the  Procla- 
mation was  prepared  and  a  Special  Cabinet  Meeting  was  called;  but  the  occasion  of  the  sum- 
mons was  not  made  known.  The  Pi'esident  said  he  had  "fully  decided  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  act  of  Emancipation,  but  that  suggestions  as  to  the  subject-matter  were  in  order." 
Nothing  was  offered  that  he  bad  not  already  anticipated  and  carefally  considered,  until  Mr. 
SewABD  spoke :  "  This  matter  is  of  en  much  Importance,"  said  be,  "  that  I  fear  its  effect  at 
this  Juncture;  It  may  be  considered  the  last  measure  of  an  eshausted  Government — a  cry  for 
help— 'the  GoTernment  strctcblDgforth  its  hands  to  Ethiopia,  instead  of  Ethiopia  stretching 
forth  its  hands  to  the  GovernmeDt.'  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  surest  that  joq  postpone 
the  Issuo  of  the  Proclamation  until  it  can  be  given  to  the  country  upon  Cnlon  »uc<^»»  rather 
than  dt/tai."  The  result  was,  that  the  Proclamation  was  reserved,  and  Drst  given  to  the  world 
•mid  the  acclamations  which  followed  the  battles  of  Soittd  Mountaik  and  Ahtibtau. 

ThisisUiemoment  of  time  seiwd  by  Mr.  CARrBNTEB  in  the  composltlou  of  his  picture.  The 
Tresldent  aeenis  sudfleDly  arrested  and  Impressed  by  the  wisdom  ot  the  vlow  ot  the  Secrelarjr 
of  StAte.    lu  truth,  it  was  ao  aspect  of  the  cnse,  as  he  informed  the  artist,  that  he  had  ontll  that 


momont  eottrolj  overlooked.  Ilia  marked  tiux  ODd  figure  are  tnrncfl  towards  Mr.  Sbwabd,  who 
lain  the  act  of  epaaklng.  H«  grnsps  the  ProrlitmnMon  in  liia  \ett  bani],  nblch  has  dropped  upon 
the  table  at  his  side ;  the  old  lines  of  humor  are  all  gooa  from  his  f^tco,  and  lo  tboir  stoad  Is  n 
etrange  blendini:  of  firmness  and  anxiety.  Slightly  Id  the  roar  of  Mr.  Lwcoln  ie  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  ^fr.  Chabb,  staDding  with"  arms  closely  folded  over  his  brpost.  The  President  is 
eapported  on  eacli  hand  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy,  Mr.  Stastciv  tipun  the  ritrht. 
and  Mr.  Willis  on  the  left;  both  of  whom,  together  with  Mr.  Chasi,  are  looking,  with  varying 
shades  of  expression,  towards  the  spenker,  Mr,  Sisward.  At  the  end  of  the  table,  opposite  lli<> 
President,  leaning  forward  upon  his  arms,  la  JtruoE  Batm,  the  Attorney-General.  I nTmed lately 
at  his  right,  standing,  as  tf  having  bat  recently  entered  ibi'  room,  Is  Montoombbt  Blair,  the 

Postinaater-General.    la  the  background,  also  standing,  is  the  late  Calid  B.  Smith,  then  Secre- 
tory of  the  Interior. 
By  invitation  of  Mr.  LixcoLX.Mr.  Cahpbntkr  occupied  tha  State  DIning-Room  of  the  "White 

House ''  during  the  painting  of  the  picture,  which  consumed  about  six  months. 


From  the  Neio  Tork  T>-ibun6> 
"  It  l^  by  all  odds,  next  to  Trumbull's  Picture  of  the  '  Dei-lamtlon  of  Independence'—*  pic- 
ture worth  all  the  rest  in  the  Capitol  pat  together— the  best  work  of  this  class  that  has  been 
pBluled  in  America." 

From  tkt  Pitttbvrg  Chronicl". 
ArrociiAPHS.— The  order-book  for  copies  of  the  cngravinL'  of  Carpenter's  grent  picture  of  thB 
"Cabinet  Council  concerning  the  Emacelpntion  Proclamation"  contains  some  very  valuable 
and  inten.'ting autographs.  On  the  first  pag«  are  the  orders  of  oil  the  distinguished  men  whose 
portraits  are  on  the  canvas,  and  also  of  Secretaries  Fosscnden,  Dennlhon,  r:iiiieron.  and  McCnl- 
loch.  The  first  page  of  the  Boston  orders  bears  thu  name  of  Everett,  Gov.  Andrew,  Sumner. 
Gwrison,  George  Thompson,  &c.  Others  ore  scattered  ihroughont  lis  p.ijtA  among  which  wb 
noticed  those  of  Lieut  enant-Generol  Grunt,  Major  General  Sherman,  Senator  E.  D.Morgan, 
Frederick  Douglass,  Gerrit  Smith,  and  many  more  of  equal  not* 


A  MAGNIFICENT  STEEL  PLATE  ENGRAVING 

From  this  Picture  is  now  being  executed  by  the  cek'brated  Artist, 

A.    H.    RITCHIE. 

The  Size  of  the  Engraving  will  be  21  inches  by  32  inches,  on 
large  and  heavy  Plate  Paper. 

SIZE  OF  THE  PAINTING,  Ui  FEET  BY  9  FEET. 

PRICES. 

Abtibt'3  Pboom  (signed),  $50;  iHMi  Peoofs,  |25;   PBraio,  $10. 
ADDRESS 

DEEBT  &  MILLER,  Putlisliers, 

5  SPBUCE  ST.,  N.  Y. 
Tins  EsaKiviNQ  wiit  be  Sold  bv  Sobsceiption  only. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  County.   ,  QqoqIc 
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The  New  York  Times  is  now  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  ita  publication,  and  in 
widely  known  as  one  of  the  naost  firmly  established  and  BuccoBsful  newspapers  in 
the  United  States.  Throughout  the  recent  war  against  the  Rebellion  it  muin- 
tained,  with  unfaltering  trust  in  the  people,  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
edtution,  and  gave  to  President  LIXCOLX  and  his  Administratioa  a  cordial,  ener- 
getic, and  effective  support.  It  sustained  the  Proclamations  of  Emancipation,  the 
various  acts  of  Congress  designed  tostreoglheQ  the  arm  of  the  Government  in 
its  contest  vrith  rebellion,  and  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  forbidding  the 
existence  of  slavery  within  the  Umits  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 

Now  that  the  war  is  closed,  the  Times  gives  to  the  Administration  of  President 
Johnson  a  hearty  support,  in  its  efforts  to  reorganize  Republican  governments 
in  the  Rebel  States,  and  to  renew  their  constitutional  relations  with  the  National 
authority.  It  will  urge  the  adoptioa  of  all  just  and  proper  measures  for  consoU- 
dating  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  \\  hole  country,  upon  the  basis  of  equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all  men  of  every  section,  without  distinction  of  class  or  color. 
In  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  it  will  insist  upon  intelligence  and  morality 
as  the  only  just  and  proper  foundation  of  Republican  Institutions,  and  will  ad- 
vocate, with  whatever  ability  it  can  command,  the  institutions  of  Education  and 
Religion,  by  which  these  principles  are  to  be  instilled  into  the  public  mind  and 
heart. 

While  a  due  share  of  its  space  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Political  topics, 
the  Times  aims  also  to  give  all  proper  attention  to  the  Literature,  Science,  and 
Social  topics  of  the  day.  It  seeks  to  discuss  every  thing  with  candor,  and  with 
a  view  rather  to  the  attainment  of  practical  results  than  to  the  defence  and 
propagation  of  special  theories.  It  enjoys,  in  every  department,  the  aid  of  ex- 
perienced and  accomplished  vn-iters,  who  are  familiar  vrith  the  subjects  they  treat, 
and  who  bring  to  the  Times  the  benefit  of  a  warm  interest  in  its  reputation  and 
success. 

Special  attention  is  giten  to  Congressional  Reports,  to  AgriciJture  and  Com- 
merce, and  to  an  accurate  and  intelligent  record  of  the  financial  movements  of 
the  day. 

^f  Tho  price  of  tbe  New  York  Times  (Dnily)  is  Fonr  CentB. 
To  Mall  Bubscrlbers.  per  annum |10  I  Tna  Weekly  Tims. 

Including SQndoy  morning  edition. 812.  One  copy,  1  year |3 
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